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IIEDRICH  wishes  me  to  write  a  chroi&icle  of  my  life. 
Friedrich  is  my  eldest  brother.  I  am  sixteen,  and  he 
^____  is  seventeen,  and  I  have  always  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing  what  he  wishes;  and  therefore,  althdligh  it  seems  to 
me  a  very  strange  idea;  I  do  so  now.  It  is.  easy  for  Friedrich 
to  write  a  chronicle,  or  anything  else,  because  he  has  thoughts. 
But  I  hive  so  few  thoughts,  I  can  only  write  what  I  see  and 
hear  about  people  and  things.  And  that  is  certainly  v«ry 
little  to  write  about,  because  everything  goes  on  so  much  the 
8(une  always  witA  us.  The  people  around  me  are  the  same  I 
have  known  since  I  was  a  baby,  and  the  things  have  changed 
very  little;  except  that  the  people  are  more,  because  there  are 
so  many  little  childre.n  m  our  home  now,  and  the  things  seem 
to  me  to  become  less,  because  my  father  does  not  grow  richer; 
alhd  there  are  more  to  clothe  and  feed.  However,  since  Frits 
wishes  it,  I  wiO  try ;  especially  as  ink  and  paper  are  the  two 
things  which  are  plen^ul  among  us,  because  my  father  is  a 
printer.  .  '        . 

Frita  and  I  have  never  been  separated  aU  our  lives  until  now. 


lo  Chr(micles.of  tht  Schonierg-Cotta  Famtfy. 

Yetterday  he  went  to  the  Univernty  at  Erfiiit  It  was  when  1 
was  dying  at  the  thought  of  parting  with  him  that  he  told  dm 
hii  plan  about  the  chronicle.  He  is  to  write  one,  and^I  another. 
He  said  jt  would  bo  a  help  to  him,  as  our  twili^t  talk  has  been 
— when  always,  ever  since  I  can  remember,  we  two  have  crept 
away  in  summer  ipto  the  garden,  under  the  great  peu-tree,  and 
in  winter  into  the  'decj^  window  of  the  lumber-room  inside  my  , 
father's  printing-room,  where  the  bales  of  paper  are  kept,  and  . 
old  books  are  piled  up,  aidong  which  we  used  to  make  ourselves 
a  seat 

It  may  be  a  help  and  comfort  to  Frits,  but  I  do  not  see  how 
it  ever  can  be  any  to  me.  He  had  all  the  thoughts,  and  h^ 
will  have  them  stilL  But  I^— what  shall  I  have  for  his  voice 
and  his  dear  face,  but  cold,  blank  paper,  and  no  thoughts  at 
all  I  Besides, 4  am  so  very  bu^,  being  the  eldest;  and  the 
mother  is  fix  from  strong,  and  the  fiither  so  often  wants  me  to 
help  him  at  his  types^  or  to  read  to  him  while  he  sets  thenT 
However,  Fritz  wishes  it,  and  I  shall  do  it  I  wonder  what  his 
chronicle  will  be  like! 

.    ,  ^  '•        _ 

But  where  am  I  to  begint  What  is  a  chronidet  Two  of 
the  books  in  the  Bible  are  called  "  Chronicles"  in  Latin — at 
least  Fritz  says  dat  is  what  the  other  long  word*  means — and 
the  first  book  b^jins  with  "Adam,"  I  know,  because  I  read  it 
one  day  to  my  father  for  his  printing.  But  Fritz  certainly 
cannot  mean  me  to  begin  as  far  back  as  that  Of  course  I 
could  not  remember.  I  think  I  had  better  begin  with  the  oldest 
person  I  know,  because  she  is  the  furthest  on  the  way  back  to 
Adam;  and  that  is  our  grandmother  Von  Schonberg.  She  is 
very  old — more  than  sixty — but  her  form  is  so  erect,  and  her 
dark  eyes  so  piercing,  that  sonietimes  she  looks  almost  younger 
than  her  daughter,  our  precious  mother,  who  is  often  bowed  . 
down  mth  ill-health  and  cares. 

Our  grandmother's  father  was  of  a  noble  Bohemian  fiunlfy,  and 
lliat  is  what  links  us  with  the  nobles,  although  my  father's 
family  belongs  to  the  burgher  class.  Fritz  and  I  like  to  look 
at  the  old  seal  of  our  grandfather  Von  Schonberg,  with  all'  its 
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quaiteringi,  and  to  hear  the  talea  oTour  lmi(;ht1y  and  soldiet 
anceston— of  cnuadcr  and  baron.    My  mother,  indeed,  tells  ui 
thia  is  a  mean  pride,  and  that  my  filet's  printing-press  U  a' 
symbol  of  a  truer  nobUi^r  than  any  crest  of  battle-axe  or  sword ; 
but  our  grandmother,  I  know,  thinks  it  a  great  condescension 
for  a  Schonbetg  to  have  married  into  a  btugher  family. .  Fritz 
feeli  with  my  mother,  and  says  the  true  crusade  will  be  waged 
by  cor  fiuhei's  black  typei  ftir  better  than  by  our  great-grand- 
fathei's  lances.    But  the  old  warfare  was  so  beautiful,'with  the 
prancing  horses-and  the  streaming  banners  1  '  And  I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  woifld  have  been  plq^onter  to  sit  at  the  windaw  of 
some  grand  old  castle  like  the  Wartburg,  which  towers  above 
our  town,  and  wave  my  hand  to.  Fritz,  y  he  rode,  in  flashing 
armour,  on  his  warJiorse,  down  the  steep  hill  side,  instead  of 
,  climbing  up  on  piles  of  dusty  books  at  our  lumb^-room  win- 
doii^and  w^hing  him,  in  his  humble  buigher  dress,  with  his  - 
walln  (not  too  well  ^ed),  walk  down  the  street,  while  no  one^ 
turned  to  look.     Ah,  well!  the  parting  wpuld  have  been  as 
dreary,  and  Fritz  himself  could  not  be  nobler.    Only  I  cannotX 
h<^p  seeing  that  people  do  honour  the  bindings  and  the  gilded  | 
titlb^  in  spite  of  dl  my  mother  and  Fritz  can  say;  and  I  diould  i 
like  my  precious  book  to  have  such  a  binding,  that  the  people ) 
who  could  not  read  the  inside,  might  yet  stop  to  look  at  the  j 
gdd  clasps  and  the  jewelled  back.  '  To  those  who  t£a  read  the 
inside,  perhaps  it  would  not  matter.^  For  of  all  the  old  barons 
and  crusaders  my  grandmother  tells  us  of,  I  know  well  none 
ever  were  or  looked  nobler  than  our  Fritz.     His  eyes  are  not 
blue,  like  mine — ^which  are  only  German  Cotta  eyes,  but  dark 
and  flashing.    Mineare  Very  good  for  seeing,  sewing,  and  helping 
a|K>ut  the  printing;  but  his,  I  think,  would  penetrate  men's 
neaxts  and  omunand  them,  or  survey  a  battle-field  at  a  glance. 

Last  week,  however,  when  I  said  something  of  the  kind  to 
him,  he  laughed,  and  said  there  were  better  battle-fields  than 
those  on  which  men's  bones  lay  bleaching;  and  then  there  came 
that  deep  look  into  his  eyes,  when  he  seems  to  see  into  a  world 
beyond  my  reach. 

But  I  began  with  our  grandmother,  and  here  I  am  thiiddng 
about  Friedrich  again.    I  am  afraid  that  he  will  be  the  beginning 
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and  vtA  of  my  chronicle.'  Frits  hai  been  nearly  all  die  wmld 
to  me.  I  wond^'  if  that  is  why  he  ia  to  leave  me.  The  monka 
■ay  m  must  not  love  any  one  too  much ;  and  one  day,  when  we 
went  to  see  Aunt  Agnes,  my  mothet's  only  sister,  who  is  a  nunr 
in  the  convent  of  Nimptschen,  I  remember  her  saying  to  me 
when  I  had  been  admMng  the  flowers  in  the  convent  garden, 
"  Little  Elsi,  will  you  come  and  live  wiUi  us,  and  be  a  happy, 
blessed  sister  hen!  t" 

I  said,  "  Wktse  sister,  Aunt  Agnes  t  I  am  FfHs's  sister  I  ,  May 
Frits  come  tool" 

"  Fritz  could  go  into  the  monastery  at  Eisenach,"  she  said. 

"Then  I  would <go  with  hiih,"  I  said.  "I  am.Friu's  sister, 
and  I  would  go  nowhere  in  the  world  without  him." 

$he  looked  on  jne  with  a  coldj  grave  pity,  and  munnured, 
'*  Poor  little  one,  she  is  like  her  mother ;  the  heart  learns  to  idolize 
early.  She  has  much  to  unlevn.   God's  hand  is  against  sUl  idols." 

That  is  many  years  ago;  but  I  remember  as  if  it  were  ye8te^ 
day,  hoW.the  fiiir  convent  garden  seemed  to  me  all  at  once  to 
grow  dull  and  cheerless  at  her  words  and  her  grave  looks,  and  I 
felfr  it  damp  and  cold  like  a  chiuch-yard ;  and  the  flowers  looked 
like  made  flowers ;  and  the  waUs  seemed  to  rise  like  the  waUs  of 
a  cave,  and  I  scarcely  breathedunttl  I  was  outside  again,  and 
had  hold  of  Fritz's  hand. 

For  I  am  not  at  aU  religious.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  even  wish 
to  be.  All  the  religious  men  and  women  I  have  ever  seen  ()o 
not  seem  to  me  half  so  sweet  as  my  poor  dear  mother ;  nor  as 
kind,  clever,  and  cheeiftd  as  my  father;  nor  half  as  noble  and 
good  as  Fritz.  And  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  puzzle  me  exceedingly, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  if  every  one  were  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  St  Catherine,  and  even  our  own  St  Elizabeth  of  Hun- 
gary, and  disobey  their  parents,  and  leave  their  little  children,  it 
would  make  everything  so  veiy  wrong  and  oonAised.  I  wonder 
if  any  one  else  ever  felt  the  same,  because  these  are  thoughts  I 
have  never  even  told  to  Fritz ;  for  he  u  religious,  and  I  am 
afraid  it  would  pain  him. 

Our  grandmother's  husband  fled  frdm  Bohemia  on  acconnt 
of  religion;  but  I  am  afraid  it  was  not  the  right  kind  of  religion, 
because  no  one  seems  to  like  to  q>eak  about  it;  and  what  FMtt 


aiwi  I  kfiow  about  him  it  onljr  what  we  have  picked  up  iroin  time 
to  time,  and  put  t(%ether  for  ourselves. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  two  priests  preached  in  Bohemia, 
'called  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  They  seem  to  have 
been  dearly  beloved,  an^tQ,have  been  thought  good  men  during 
their  life-time ;  \mX  people  must  have  been  mistaken  about  them, 
for  they  were  both  burnt  alive  as  heretics  at  Constance  in  two 
following  years— in  1415  and  1416 ;  vhich  of  course  proves  that 
they  could  not  have  been  good  men,  but  exceedingly  bad. 

However,  their  fiiends  in  Bohemia  would  not  give  up  believing 
what  they  had  learned  of  these  meti,  although  they  haa  seen  what  - 
end  it  led  tOw  I  do  not  think  this  was  strange,  because  it  is  so 
very,  difficult  to  nuke  oneself  believe  what  one  ought,  as  it  is, 
aAd  I  do  not  see  that  the  fear  (tf  being  burned  even  would  help 
one  to  do  it;  although,  certainly^  it  might  keep  one  silent  Box 
these  friends  of  John  Huss  were  many  of  them  nobles  and  great 
men,  who  were  hot  accustomed  to  conceal  th^r  thoughts,  and 
they  would  not  be  'silent  about  wh|^#Iu8s  had  taught  thenv 
Wlut  this  was, 'Fritz  and  I  never  could  find  out,  because  m) 
grandmother,  who  answers  all  our  other  questions,  never  would 
tell  us  a  word  about  this.  A^e  are,  therefore,  afraid  it  must  be 
something  very  wicked  indeed.  And  yet,  when  I  asked  one  day 
if  OUT  grandfather  (who,  we  think,  had  followed  Huss),  was'  a 
wicked  man,  her  eyes  flashed  like  lightning,  and  she  said  ve- 
hemently,—  „  , 

"  Better  never  lived  or  died  I " 

This  perplexes  ua,  but  perhaps  we  shall  understand  it,  like  So 
many  other  things,  when  we  are  older. 

Ckeat  troubles  followed  on  the  death  of  Huss.  Bohemia  was 
divided  into  three  parties,  who  fought  agunst  each  other.  Castles 
were  sacked,  and  noble  women  and  little  children  were  driven 
into  cave*  and  forests.  Our  forefathers  were  among  the  sufferers. 
In  1458  the  conflict  reached  its  height;  many  were  beheaded, 
hung,  burned  alive,  or  tortured.  My  grandfather  was  killed  as 
he  was  escaping,  and  my  grandmother  encountered  great  dangers, 
and  lost  all  the  Uttle  property  which  was  left  her,  in  reaching 
Eisenach,  a  young  widow  with  two  little  children,  my  mother 
and  Aunt  Agnes.    . 


\r^ 


U  >     ""  (^kroHuks  of  th*  SdtSnbtrg-CoUa  Fam^f. 

Whatever  it  wu  that  my  great  grandfather  believed  wrong,  hit 
wife  did  not  seem  to  share  it  She  took  refuge  in  the  Angna- 
tinian  Convent,  where  she  lived  until  my  Aunt  Agnes  took  the 
veil,  and  my  motner  was  married,  when  she  came  to  live  with  us. 
Sh^  is  as  fond  of  Fritz  as  I  an,  in  her  way ;  although  she  scolds 
us  all  in  turn,  which  is  perhaps  a  good  thing,  because  as  she 
says,  no  one  else  does.  Andl  she  has  taught  me  nearly  all  I 
know,  except  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  Ten  Commandmelits, 
which  our  father  taught  «s,  and  the  Paternoster  and  Ave  Maiy 
which  we  learned  at  bur.  mother's  kn^  i^js,  of  course,  knows 
infinitely  more  than  I  da  He  can  say  the  Cisio  Janus  (the 
Churth  Calendar)  through  withc^  one  mistake,  and  alk>  the> 
LAtin  Grammar,.!  believe ;  and  he  bais  read  Latin  books  of  which 
I  oanhot.remjsmber  thie  nam^ ;  and  he  imderstands  alt  that  the 
priests  r^ad  and  sing,  and  can  sing  himself  as  well  as  any  t&  than. 

But  the  legends  of  the  saints,  and  the  multiplication  table,  and 
the  names  of  herbs  and  flowers,  and  the  account  of  the  Holy 
Sepuldue,-  and'ofther  pilgrimage  to  Rome,'— all  these  our  grand- 
mother has  taught  us.  .  She  looks  so  beautiful,  our  dear  old 
grandmother,  asshe  sits  by  the  stove  with  her  knitting,  and  talks 
to  Fritz  and  me,  with  her  lovely  white  hair  and  her  dark  bright 
eyes,  so  full  of  life  and  youth,  they  make  us  think  of  the  fire  on 
the  hearth  when  the  snow  is  <m  the  ro<^,  all  warm  within,  or, 
as  Fritz  says, — 

"It  seems  as  if  her  heart  lived  always  "in  the  summer,  and 
the  winter  of  old  age  could  only  touch  her  body." 

But  I  think  the  summer  in  which  our  grandmother's  soul,  lives 
must  be  rather  a  fiery  kind  <A  summer,  in  which  there  are  light- 
nmgs  as  well  as  sunshine.  Fritz  thinks  we  shall  know  her  again 
at  the  Resurrection  Day  by  that  look  in  her  eyes,  only  perhaps 
a  little  softened.  But  that  seems  to  me  terrible,  and  very  far 
off;  and  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  it  We  often  debate  which 
of  Uie  saints  she  is  like.  I  think  St^  Anna,  the  ipother  of  Maty, 
mother  of  God,  but  FriU  thinks  St  Cadierine  of  Egypt,  because 
die  is  so  like  a  queen. 

Besides  all  this,  I  had  neariy  forgotten  to  say  I  know  the 
names  of  several  of  the  stars,  which  Fritz  taught  me.  And  I 
cap  knit  and  spin,  and  do  point  stitch,  and  embroider  a  little. 
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I  intend  to  teach  it  aH  to  the  children.  There  are  a  great  many 
children  in  our  home,  and  more  every  )rear.  If  thoe  had  not 
been  so  many,  I  might  have  had  time  to  learn  more,  and  also  to 
be  more  religious;  but  I  cannot  see  whatthey  would  do  at  home 
if  I  were  ta  haVe  ar  vocation.  Perhaps  some  t>f  the  younger 
ones  tnay  be  spared  to  become.saints.  I  wonder  if  this  should 
turn  out  to  be  so,  and  if  I  help  thop,  if  any 'one  ever  found 
some  little  humble  place  in  heaven  for  helping  some  one  else 
to  be"  religious  I  Because  then  there  might,  perhaps  be  hope  fof 
roe  after  all 

.Our  father  is  the  wisest.man in  Eisenach.  The  mother  thinks, . 
perliaps,  in  the  world.  Of  this,  however,  our  grandmother  has 
doubts.  She  has  seen  other  places  besides.Eisenach,  which  is 
perhaps  the  reason.  He  txrtainly  is  the  wisest  man  I  ever 
.,saw.  He  talks  about  more  things  th^t  I  cannot  understand  than 
any  one  else  I  know.  He  is  also  a  great  inventor.  He  thought 
of  the  plan  of  printing  books  before  any  one  els^  and  had' 
almost  completed  the  invention"  before  any  press  was  set  up. 
And  he  always  believed  there  was  another  world  on  the  other 
side  of  the  great  sea,  long  before  the  Admiral  Christopher  Colum- 
bus discovered  America.  The  only  misfortune  has  been  that 
some  pne  else  has  always  stepped  in  just  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  inventions,  when  nothing  but  some  little  insignificant 
detail  was  wanting  to  make  everything  perfect,  and  carried  oS 
all  the  credit  and  profit  It  is  this  which  has  kept  us  from 
becoming  rich, — this  and  the  childrea  But  the  father's  temper 
is  so  placid  and  even,  nothing  ever  sours  it  And  this  is  what 
makes  ua  all  admire  and  love  him  so  much,  even  more  than  his 
great  abilities.  |Ie  seems  to  rejoice  in  these  successes  of  other 
people  just  as  much  as  if  he  had  quite  succeeded  in  making 
them  hiinsel£  If  the  mother  kments  a  little  over  the  faioe  that 
might  have  been  his,  h|p  smiles  and  says, — 

"  Never  mind,  little  mother.  It  wiU  be  all  the  same  a  hundred 
years  hence.  Let  us  not  grudge  any  one  his  reward.  The 
world  has  the  benefit  if  we  have  not" 

Then  if  the  mother  sighs  a  littk  Over  tb«  acwty  bider  and 
wardrobe,  he  replies, —  '^       ,  :  r« 
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.  "  Cheer  up,  little  mother,  there  are  more  Americas  yet  to  br 
discovered,  and  toore  inventions  to  be  made.  In  fact,"  he  adds, 
with  that  deep  far  seeing  look  fA  his,  "  something  else  has  Just* 
occurred  to  me,  which,  when  I  have  brought  it  to  perfection, 
will  throw  all  the  discoveries  of  this  and  every  other  age  into^ 
the  shade." 

~  "And  he  kisses  the  mother  and  departs  into  his  printing-room. 
And  the  mother  looks  wonderingly  after  Urn,  and  says,— 

'.'  We  must  not  disturb  the  father,  children,  with  our  little  cares. 
He  has  great  things  in  his  mind,  which  we  shall  all  reap  the 
liarvest  of  some  day."  ' 

So,  she  goes  to  patch  some  little  garment  once  more,  and  to  try 
to  make  one  day's  dinner  expand  into  enough,  for^two. 

,What  the  father's  great  discovery  is  at  present,  Fritz  and  I  do 
not  quiteknow.  But  we  think  it-  has  something  to  do,  either 
with  the  planets  and  the  stars,  or  with  that  wonderiiil  stone 
the  philosophers  have  been  so  long  occupied  about  In  either 
case,  it  is  sure  to  make  us  enormously  rich  all  at  once ;.  and, 
meantime,  we  may  well  be  content  to  eke  out  our  living  as  best 
we  can.  .  -  .         *■ 

Of  the  mother  I  cannot  thmk  of  anything  to- say.  9ie  is  just 
the  mother — our  own  dear,  patient,  loving,  little  mother — unlike 
every  one  else  in  the  world;  and  yet  it  seems  as  if  there  was 
nothing  to  say  about  her  by  which  one  could  make  any  one 
else  understand  what  she  is.  It  seems  as  if  she  were  to  other 
people  (with  reverence  I  say  it)  just  what  the  blessed  Mother 
of  God  is  to  the  other  saints.  St  Catherine  has  her  wheel  and 
her  crown,  and  St  Agnes  her  lamb  and  her  palm,  and  St  Ursula, 
her  eleven  thousand  virgins;  but  Maiy,  Uie  ever-blessed,  has 
only  the  Holy  Child.  She  is  the  blessed  woman,  the  Holy 
Mother,  and  nothing  else.  -  That  is  just  what  the  mother  i& 
She  is  the  precious  little  mother,  and  the  best  woman  in  the 
world,  and  that  is  alL  I  could  describe  her  better  by  saying 
what  she  is  not  She  never  says  a  harsh  word  to  any  one  not 
of  any  one.  She  is  never  impatient  with  th^  father,  like  ou> 
grandmother.  She  is  never  impatient  with  the  childnm,  like 
me.    She  nevar  complains  or  scolds.    9ie  is  never  idle.    Rh« 
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never  looks  levere  and  cTMi  H  us,  like  Aunt  Agnes.  But  1 
must  not  compare  he^  with  Aunt  Agnes,  because  she  hersell 
once  reproved  me  for  doing  so;  she  said  Aunt  Agnes  was  a 
religious,  a  pure,  and  holy  woman,  far,  far  above  her  spho^ 
or  ourS;  and  we  might  be  thankful,  if  we  ever  reached  heaven 
if  she  let  us  kiss  the  hem  of  her  garment 

M 
Yes,  Aunt  Agnes  is  «  holy  woman — a  nun ;  I  must  be  careful 

what  I  say  of  her.    She  makes  long,  long  prayers,  they  say, — 

so  long  that  she  has  been  found  in  the  rooming  fainting  on  the 

cold  floor  of  the  convent  church.    She  eats  so  little  that  Father 

Christopher,  who  is  the  convent  confessor  and  ours,  says  he 

sometimes  thinks  she  must  be  sustained  by  angels.    But  Frits 

and  I  think  that,  if  that  is  true,  the  angel's  food  cannot  be  veiy 

nourishing;  for,  when  we  saw  her  last,  through  the  convent 

grating,  she  looked  like  a  shadow  in  her  black  robci  or  like 

that  dreadful  picture  of  death  we  sslw  in  the  convent  chapel 

She  wears  the  coarsest  sackcloth,  and  often,  they  say,  sleeps  on 

ashes.     One  of  the  nuns  told  my  mother,  that  one  day  when 

she  funted,  and  they  had  to  unloose  her  dress,  they  found  scars 

and  stripes,  scarcely  healed,  on  her  fair  neck  and  arms,  which 

she  must  have  inflicted  on  herself    They  all  say  she  will  have 

a  veiy  high  place  in  heaven ;  but  it  seems  to  me,  unless  there 

is  a  very  great  difierence  between  the  highest  and  lowest  places 

in  heaven,  it  is  a  peat  deal  of  trouble  to  take.    But,  then,  I 

am  not  religious;  and  it  is  altogether  so  exceedingly  difficult 

to  me  to  understand  about  heavea    Will  every  one  m  heaven 

be  always  struggling  for  the  high  placesi    Because  when  eveiy 

one  does  that  at  church  on  the  great  festival  days,  it  is  not  at  aU 

pleasant;  those  who  succeed  look  proud,  and  those  who  Call 

look  cross.    But,  of  course,  no  one  will  be  cross  in  heaven, 

nor  proud.    Then  how  will  the  saints  feel  who  do  iw^  get  the 

highest  places t    Will  they  be  pleased  or  disappointed!    If  they 

are  pleased,  what  u  the  use  of  struggling  so  inuch  to  climb  a 

little  highert     And  if  they  are  not  pleased,  would  that  be  saint- 

liket    Because  the  mother  always  teaches  us  to  choose  the 

lowest  places,  and  the  eldest  to  give  up  to  the  little  ones.    W^ 

the  greatest,  then,  Hfit  give  up  to  the  Uttl;  ones  in  heaven  I    Of 
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one  thing  I  feel  sure:  if  the  nother  had  a  higb^place  in  heaven, 
•he  would  alwajrt  be  stooping  down  to  help  some  one  else  up^ 
at  nuking  room  for  others.  And  then,  what  a^v  the  highest 
places 'in  heaven  1  At  the  emperor's,  court,  I  know,  they  are 
the 'places  nearest  him;  the  seven  Electors  stand  close  aroupd 
the  throne.  But  can  it  be  possible  that  any  would  ever  feel  at 
ease,  and  happy  so  very  near  the  Alroightyt  Il^seems  so  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  please  Him  h%re,  and  so  very  easy  to 
offend  Hitfi,  that  it  does  seem  to  me  it  would  be  happier  to 
be  a  little  further  off,  in  some  little  quiet  comer  near  the  gate, 
with  a  good  many  of  the  saints  between.  The  other  day,  Fath^ 
Christopher  ordered  me  such  a  severe  penance  for  d;)opping  a 
crumb  of  the  sacred  Host;  although  I  could  not  help  Uiinking 
it  was  as  much  the  priest^s  fault  as, mine.  'But  he  said  God 
would  be  exceedingly  displeased;  and  Fritz  told  mt  the  priests 
fast  and  torment,  themselves  severely  sometimes,  for  only  omit- 
ting a  word  in  the  Mass. 

Then  the  awful  picture  of  the  Lord  Christ,  with  the  lightnings 
in  his  hand  I  It  is  very  different  from  the  carving  o?  him  on 
the  cross.  Why  did  he  suffer  sol  Was  it,  like  Aiint  Agnes, 
to  get  a  higher  place  in  heaven  t  or,  perhaps,  to  have  the  right  to 
be  severe,  as  she  is  with  ust  Such  very  strange  things  seem  to 
offend  and  to  please  Ckxl,  I  cannot  understand  it  at  all;  but  that 
is  because  I  have  no  vocation  for  religion.  In  the  convent,  the 
mother  says,  they  grow  like  God,  and  so  understand  him  better. 
y  Is  Aunt  Agnes,  then,  more  like  God  than  our  mother!  That 
face,  still  and  pale  as  death;  those  cold,  severe  eyes;  that  voice, 
so  hollow  and  monotonous,  as  if  it  came  fix>m  a  metal  tube  or 
a  sepulchre,  instead  of  from  a  heart  I  Is  it  with  that  look  God 
will  meet  us,  with  that  kind  of  voice  he  will  speak  to  us  t  Indeed, 
the  Judgment-day  is  very  dreadful  to  think  of;  and  one  must 
indMd  need  to;  live  many  jreait  in  the  convent  not  to  be  ifiaid 
of  going  to  heaven.  - 

Oh,  if  only  our  mother  were  tiie  saint — the  kind  of  good 
woman  dut  pleased  God — instead  of  Aunt  Agnes,  how  sweet 
it  would  be  to  try  and  be  a  samt  then;  and  how  sure  one  would 
feel  that  one  might  hope  to  reach  heaven,  and  that,  if  oat 
leached  it,  one  would  be  happy  there! 
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Aunt  Unuia  Cotu  ii  another  of  the  women  I  wish  were  the 
right  Und  of  nint  She  U  tof  father*!  fint  couatn't  wife;  but 
we  have  always  called  her  aunt,  because  almost  all  little  children 
who  know  her  do, — the  is  so  fond  of  children,  and  so  kind 
to  evtry  one.  She  is  not  poor  like  us,  although  Cousin  Conrid 
Cotta  never  nude  any  discoveries,  or  even  nearly  made  any. 
There  is  a  picture  of  St  Elizabeth  of  Thuringia,  our  sainted 
Landgravipe,  in  oiu-  parish  chuich,  which  always  makes  me 
think  of  Aunt'  Ursula.  St  Elizabeth  is  standing  at  the  ^te 
of  a  beautiful  castle,  something  like^ur  castle  of  the-  Wart^ 
buig,  and  around  her  are  kneeling  a  crowd  of  very  poor 
people — Cripples,  and  blind,  and  poor  thin  rooth);rs,  with  little 
hungry-looking  children— all  stretching  out  their  hands  to  the 
lady,  who  is  looking  on  with  such  kindly,  compassionate  looks, 
just  like  Aimt  JJrsula;  except  that  St  EUzabetkis  very  thin  and 
pale,  and  looks  almost  as  nearly  starved  as  the  beggars  around 
her,  and  Aunt  Ucsula  is  rosf  and  fat,  with  th^  pleasantest 
dimides  in  ha  roimd  face.  But  the  look  in  the  eyes  is  the 
sune— so  loving,  and  true,  and  earnest,  and  compassionate, 
"nie  thinness  and  pallor  are,  of  course,  only  just  the  difference 
there  must  be  between  a  saint  who  fasts,  and  does  so  much 
penance,  and  keeps  herself  awake  whole  nights  saying  prayers, 
as  St  Elizabeth  did,  and  a  prosperous  burgher's  vrife,  who  eats 
and  sleeps  like  other  people,  and  is  only  Uke  the  good  Land- 
gravine in  being  so  kind  to  every  one. 

The  other  half  of  the  story  of  the  picture,  however,  would  not 
do  for  Aunt  Ursula.  In  the  apron  of  the  saint,  instead  of  loaves 
of  bread  are  beautiful  dusters  of  red  roses.  Our  grandmother 
told  us  the  meaning  of  this.  The  good  Landgravine's  husband 
did  not  quite  like  her  giving  so  much  to  the  poor;  becau^ 
she  was  so  generous  she  would  have  left  the  treasury  bare.  So 
she  used  to  give  her  alms  unknown  to  him.  But  on  this  day 
when  she  was  giving  away  those  loaves  to  the  beggars  at  the 
castle  gate,  he  happened  suddenly  to  return,  and  finding  hei 
occupied  in  this  way,  he  asked  her  rather  severelvwhat  ahe  h^  ^ 
inh«r^>roiL    9ie  said  "roses t"  / 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  the  Landgrave.  / 

And  God  loved  her  so  much,  that  to  Sfve  her  from  being 
fr  .       •  ■        ■  - 
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blamed,  he  wrought  a  miiacte.  When  she  opened. her  apioni 
initead  of  the  loaves  she  had  been  disCributing,  there  were  beauti- 
ful flowers.  And  this  is  what  the  picture  represents.  I  alwajrs 
wanted  to  know  the  end  of  the  story.  I  hope  God  worked 
another  miracle  when  the  Landgrave  went  awajr,  and  changed 
the  roses  back  into  loaves.  I  suppose  He'  did,  because  the 
starving  people  look  so  contented.  But  our  grandmother  does 
not  know^  Only  in  this,  I  do  not  think  Aunt  Ursula  would 
have  done  the  same  as  the  Landgravine.  I  think  she  would 
have  said  boldly  if  ^ousin  Cotta  had  asked  her,  <'  I  have  loaves 
in  my  apron,  and  I  am  giving  them  to  tliese  poor  starving 
subjects  of  yours  and  mine,"  and  never  been  afraid  of  what  he 
would  say.  And  then,  perhaps,  Cousin  Cotta — I  mean  the 
Landgrave's—heart  would  faave  been  so  touched,  that  he  would 
have  fotgiven.her,  and  even  praised  her,  and  brought  hei;  some 
more  loaves.  And  then  instead  of  the  bread  being  changed  to 
flowers,  the  Landgrave's  heart  would  have  been  changed  from 
stone  to  flesh,  which  does  seem  a,  better  thing.  But  when  I 
once  said  this  to  grandmother,  she  said  it  was  very  wrong  to 
fancy  other  ends  to  the  legends  of  the  saints,  just  at  if  they 
were  faiiy  tales;  that  St  Elizabeth  really  lived  in  that  old 
castle  of  the  Wartburg,  not  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago, 
and  walked  through  those  very  streets  of  Eisenach,  and  gave 
alms  to  the  poor  here,  and  went  into  the  hospitals,  and  dressed 
the  most  loathsome  wounds  that  no  one  else  would  touch,  and 
spoke  tender  loving  words  to  wretched  outcasts  no  one  else 
would  look  at  That  seems  to  me  so  good  and  dear  of  her;  but 
that  is  not  what  made  her  a  saint,  because  Aunt  Ursula  and 
our  mother  do  things  like  that,  and  our  mother  has  told  me 
•gain  and  again  that  it  it  Aunt  Agnes  who  is  like  the  saint,  and 
not  she. 

It  b  what  she  suflered,  I  suppose,  that  has  made  them  put 
her  in  the  Calendar;  and  yet  it  is  not  suflt-ring  in  itself  that 
makes  people  saints,  because  I  do  not  believe  St  Elizabeth 
herself  sufiiered  more  than  our  mother.  It  it  true  she  used  to 
kave  her  husband's  side  and  kneel  all  night  on  th<  cold  floor, 
while  he  was  asleep.  But  the  mother  has  done  the  same  as 
that  often  and  often.    When  any  of  the  little  ones  hat  been  ill, 


how  often  ihe  has  wtlked  up  and  down  hour  after  hour,  with 
the  tick  child  in  her  anna,  toothing  and  fondling  it,  and  quieV 
ing  all  its  fretful,  crin  with  unwearying  tender  patience.  '  Then 
St  Elizabeth  fasted  until  the  was  almost  a  shadow;  but  how 
often  have  I  seen  our  mother  quietly  distribute  all  that  was  nice 
and  go6d  in  our  frugal  meals  to  my  father  and  the  children, 
scarcely  leaving  herself  a  bit,  and  hiding  her  plate  behind  a  dbh 
that  the  father  might  not  see.  And  Frits  and  I  often  My 
how  wasted  and  worn  she  looks;  not  like  the  Mother  oi 
Mercy  as  we  i^ember  her,  but  too  much  like  the  wan  pale 
Mother  of  Sorrows  with  the  pierced  heart  Then  as  to  pain, 
have  not  I  seen  our  mother  suffer  pain  compared  with  which 
Aunt  Agnes  or  St  Elizabeth's  discipline  mustt>e  like  the  prick  of 
a  pin.  , 

But  yet  all  that  is  not  the  right  kind  of  suffering  to  make  a 
saint  Our  precious  mother  walks  up  and  down  all  night  not  to 
make  herself  a  saint,  but  to  soothe  her  sick  child.  She  eats 
no  dinner,  not  because  she  chooses  to  fast,  but  because  we 
are  poor,  and  bread  is  dear.  She  suffers,  because  God  lays 
suffering  upon  her,  not  because  she  takes  it  on  herselC  And  all 
this  cannot  make  her  a  saint  When  I  say  anything  to  compas- 
sionate or  to  honour  her,  she  smiles  and  says, — 

**  My  Elsk,  I  chose  this  lower  life  instead  of  the  hign  vocation 
of  your  Aunt  Agnes,  and  I  roust  take  the  consequences.  We 
cannot  have  our  portion  both  in  this  world  and  the  next" 

If  the  size  of  our  mother's  portion  in  the  next  wond  were 
to  be  in  proportion  to  its  smallness  in  this,  I  think  she  might 
have  plenty  to  spare;  but  this  I  do  not  venture  to  say  to  her.     . 

There  is  one  thing  St  Elizabeth  did  which  certainly  our 
mother  would  never  da  She  left  her  little  fotheiiess  children 
to  go  into  a  convent  Perhaps  it  was  this  that  pleased  God  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  so  very  much,  that  they  took  her  up  to 
be  so  high  in  heaven.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  a  gfeat  mercy 
for  our  father  and  for  us  that  our  mother  has  not  set  her  heart 
on  being  a  saint  We  sometimes  think,  however,  that  perhaps 
although  He  cannot  make  her  a  saint  on  account  of  the  rules 
they  have  in  heaven  about  it,  God  may  give  our  mother  some 
Kttk  good  thing,  or  some  kind  word,  because  of  her  being  so 
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rtxy  good  to  ua.  >S4r  njt  thia  ii  no  merit,  however,  becaow 
of  her  loving  ua  ao  much.  If  ahe  loved  ua  lesa,  and  ao  found 
it  more  «  trouble  to  work  for  ua;  or  if  we  were  little  atrangei 
beggar  children  ahe  cA*u  to  be  kind  to,  inatead  of  her  own,  I 
auppoae  God  would  like  it  better. 

There  ia  one  thing,  moreover,  in  St  Elicabeth'a  hiatory  which 
once  brought  Frita  and  me  into  gftat  trouble  and  perplexity. 
When  we  were  little  children,  and  did  not  understand  things 
aa  we  do  now,  but  thought  we  ought  to  try  and  imitate  the 
aainta,  and  that  what  was  right  for  them  must  be  right  for  ua, 
and  when  our  grandmother  had  been  telling  ua  about  the  holy 
>  LandgQivine  privately  selling  her  Jewels,  and  emptying  her 
huaband'a  treaauiy  to  feed  the  poor,  we  resolved  one  day  to 
go  and  do  likewise.  We  knew  a  very  poor  old  w^man  in  the 
.  next  street,  with  •  great  many  oiphan  grandchildren,  and  we 
planned  a  long  time  together  before  ire  thought  of  the  way  to 
help  her  like  St  Elizabeth.  At  length  the  opportunity  came. 
It  was  Christnus  eve,  and  for  a  rarity  there  were  aomt  meat, 
and  apples,  and  pies  m  our  store-room.  We  crept  into  the 
room  in  the  twilight,  filled  my  apron  with  piea,  and  meat,  a^ 
'  cakes,  and  stole  out  to  our  old  woman's  to  give  her  our  booty. 

The  next  morning  the  larder  was  found  despoiled  of  half  oi 
what  was  to  have  been  our  Christmas  dinner.  The  children 
rr^,  and  the  mother  looked  almost  u  diktresaed  aa  they  did. 
The  father's  placid  temper  for  once  waa  roused,  and  he  pirsed 
the  cat  and  the  rats,  and  wished  he  had  completed  his  new 
in£Ulible  rat  trap.     Our  grandmother  said  veiy  quietly, — 

"  Thieves  more  discriminating  than  rats  or  mice  have  been 
here.  There  are  no  crumbs,  and  not  a  thing  is  out  of  plate. 
Besides,  I  never  heard  of  rats  or  mice  eating  pie-dishes. 

Fritz  and  I  looked  at  each  other,  and  b^^  to  fear  we  had 
done  wrong,  when  little  Christopher  said — 

"  I  saw  Frits  and  Els^  cany  out  the  pies  last  night"     ;,{;>;; 

"  Els^I  Friut"  said  our  father,  "what  does  this  meant** 

I  would  have  confessed,  but  I  remembered  St  Elizabeth  and 
6it  roses,  and  said,  with  a  trembling  voice— 

"  They  were  not  pies  you  saw,  Christopher,  but  roses." 

"  Rmes,"  said  the  mother  very  gravely,  "at  Christmaa  ■"    i> 
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I  klmoct  hoped  the'^iet  would  have  reappeared  on  the 
thclvea.  It  waa  the  very  juncture  at  which  they  did  m  the 
legend ;  but  they  did  not  On  the  contrary,  everything  Memed 
to  turn  against  us.     ' 

"FriU,"  said  our  father  very  sternly,  ''tell  the  truth,  or  I 
shall  give  you  a  flog^ng." 

-  This  was  a  part  of  the  story  where  St  Elizabeth's  example 
quite  fldlfki  us.  I  did  not  know  what  she  would  have  done  if 
some  one  else  had  been  punished  for  her  generosity;  but  I 
feh  no  doubt  what  I  must  da 

"  O  father  I "  I  said,  "  it  is  my  fault— it  was  my  thought  t  We 
took  the  things  to  the  poor  old  woman  in  the  next  street  for  her 
grandchildren." 

'  "  Then  she  is  no  better  than  a  thief,"  said  our  father,  'Mo 
have  taken  them.  Frits  and  Elsfc,  fooUsh  children,  shall  have 
no  Christmas  dinner  for  their  pains;  and  £ls^  shall,  moreover, 
be  locked  into  her  own  room,  for  telling  a  story." 

I  was  sitting  shivering  in  my  room,  wondering  how  it  was 
that  things  succeeded  so  differently  with  St  Elizabeth  and  with 
us,  when  Aunt  Ursula's  round  pleasant  voice  sounded  up  the 
stairs,  and  in  Aother  minute  she  was  holding  me  Uughing  in 
her  arms. 

"  My  poor  little  Elsi  I    We  must  wait  "a  little  before  we 
imitate  our  patron  saint ;  or  we  must  begin  at  the  other  end. 
,  It  would  never  do,  for  instance,  for  me  to  travel  to  Rome  with 
eleven  thousand  young  ladies  like  St  Ursula." 

My  grandmother  had  guessed  the  meaning  of  our  foray,  and 
Aunt  UrsuU  coming  in  at  the  rime,  had  heard  the  narrative, 
and  insisted  on  sending  us  another  Christmas  dinner.  Fritz 
and  I  secretly  believed  that  St  Elizabeth  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  the  replacing  of  our  Christmas  dinner ;  but  after  that, 
we  understood  that  caution  was  neede<!  in  transferring  the  holy 
example  of  the  saints  to  our  own  lives,  and  that  at  preient 
we  must  not  venture  beyond  the  ten  commandments. 

Yet  to  think  that  St  Elizabeth,  a  real  canonized  saint— 
whose  picture  is  over  altars  in  the  churches — whose  good  deeds 
are  painted  on  the  church  windows,  and  illumined  by  the  sun 
shining  through  them — whose  bones  are  laid  up  in  reliquaries, 
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one  of  which  I  wear  alwkys  next  my  heart — actually  Iive<I  and 
prated  in  that  dark  old  castle  above  us,  and  walked  along  these 
very  streets — perhaps  even  had  been  seen  from  this  window  of 
Frits's  and  Ay  beloved  lumber-room. 

Only  three  hundred  years  ago  I    If  only  I  had  lived  three 
hundred  years  earlier,  or  she  three  humlred  years  later,  I  might 
have  seen  her  and  talked  to  her,  and  asked  her  what  it  was    ~ 
^hat  made'her  a  saint    There  are  so  many  questions  I  should 
like  to  have  asked  h«r.    I  would  have  said,  "Dear' St  Eliu- 
beth,  tell  me  what  it  is  that  makes  yOu  a  saint  t    It  cannof  b«  * 
your  charity;  because  no  One  can  be  more  charitable  than  Aunt 
Ursula,  and  she  is  not  a  saint;  and  it  cannot  be  your  sufferings, 
or  your  patience,  or  your  love,  or  your  denying  yourself  for  ' 
the  sake  of  others,  because  our  mother  is  like  you  in  all  that, 
and  she  is  not  a  saint    Was  it  because  you  left  your  little  chil- 
dren, that  God  loves  you  so  mucht  or  because  you  not  only  did    r;^ 
and  bore  the  things  God  laid  on  you,  as  our  mother  does,  but  ''^M 
chose  out  other  things  for  yourself,  which  you  thought  hfrderl'/(Ji| 
And  if  she  were  gentle  (as  I  think  she  was),  and  would  have 
listened,  I  would  have  asked  her,  "  Holy  Landgravine,  why  are 
things  which  were'  so  right  and  holy  in  you,  wrong  for  Fritz  and 
me  r  And  I  woidd  also  have  asked  her,  "  Dear  St  Elisabeth,  my       * 
patroness,  what  u  it  in  heaven  that  makes  you  so  happy  there  t" 

But  I  forgot — she  would  not  have  been  in  heaven  at  all. 
She  would  not  even  have  been  made  a  saint,  because  it  was 
only  after  her  death,  when  the  sick  and  crippled  were  healed  '  >' 
by  touching  hCr  body,  Aat  they  found  out  what  a  saint  she 
had  been.  Perhaps,  even,  she  would  nOt  herself  have  known 
she  was  a  saint  And  if  so,  I  wonder  if  it  can  be  possible  that 
our  mother  is  *  saint  after  all,  only  the  idoes  not  know  it  I 

Frits  and  T  ue  fonr  or  five  years  older  than  any  of  the  / 
children.  Two  little  sisters  died  of  the  plague  before  any  more  / 
were  bom.  One  was  baptized,  and  died  when  she  was  a  year 
ok),  before  she  could  soil  her  baptismal  robes.  Therefore  we 
feel  sure  she  is  in  paradise.  I  think  of,  her  whenever  I  look  at 
the  cioud  of  glory  around  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  St  George's 
Church.     Out  of  the  cloud  peep  a  number^  of  happy  child- , 
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face* — tome  leaning  their  round  loft  cheeks  on  their  pretty 
dimpled  hands,  and  all  looking  up  with  such  confidence  at  th« 
dear  mother  of  God  I  suppose  the  little  children  !h  heaven 
especially  belong  to  her.  It  must  be  very  happy,  then,  to  hav« 
died  young.  *  , 

But  of  that  other  little  nameless  babe  who  died  at  the  same 
time  none  of  us  ever  dare  to  speak.  It  was  not  baptized,  and 
they  say  the  souls  of  little  unbaptized  babes  hover  about  for 
ever  in  the  darkness  between  heaven  and  helL  Think  of  the 
horror  of  falling  from  the  loving  arms  of  our  mother  into  the 
cold  and  the  darkness,  to  shiver  and  wail  there  for  ever,  and 
belong  to  no  one.  At  Eisenach  we  have  a  Foundling  Hospital, 
attached  to  one  of  the  nunneries  founded  by  St  Elizabeth, 
for 'such  forsaken  little  ones.  If  St  Elizabeth  could  only 
establish  a  Foundling  somewhere  near  the  gates,  of  paradise 
for  such  little  nameless  outcast  child-souls  I  But  I  suppose  she- 
is  too  high  in  heaven,  and  too  far  from  the  gates  to  hear  the 
plaintive  cries  of  such  abandoned  little  ones.  Or  periiaps 
God,  who  was  so  much  pleased  ivith  her  for  deserting  her  own 
little  children,  would  not  allow  it  I  suppose  the  saints  in 
heavep  who  have  been  mothers,  or  even  elder  sisters  like  me, 
leave  their  mother's  hearts  on  earth,  and  that  in  paradise  they 
are  all  monks  and  nuns  like  Aunt  Agnes  and  Father  Christopher. 

Next  to  that  litde  nameless  one  came  the  twin  girls  Chriem- 
hild  (named  aAer  our  grandmother),  and  Atlantis,  so  christened 
by  our  father  on  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  great  world 
beyond  the  sea  which  he  had  so  often  thought  of,  and  which 
the  great  admiral  Christopher  Columbus  accomplished  about 
that  time.  Then  the  t«nn  boys  Boniface  Pollux  and  Christopher 
Castor;  their  names  being  a  compromise  between  our  father, 
who  was  struck  with  some  remarkable  conjunction  of  their  stars 
at  their  birth,  and  my  mother,  who  thought  it  only  right  to 
counterbalance  such  Pagan  appellations  with  names  written  in 
heaven.  Then  another  boy,  who  only  lived  a  few  weeks ;  and 
then  the  present  baby,  Thekla,  who  is  the  plaything  and  darling 
ofusslL    •■'-■,•':,:;     ■    -^ -.•■V   ■^■■^- ■.>'^s:";   ..-■;■:„■;'.,■  ^  ■■;■, '' 

Tliese  are  nearly  all  the  people  I  know  well;  except,  indeed. 
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Martin  Lutho',  the  minei'i  ■&&,  to  whom  Aunt  lTnul«  Cotta 
hu  been  lo  kind.  He  ia  dear  to  tu  all  aa  one  of  our  own 
iiuniljr.  He  ia  about  the  same  flge  aa  Fritz,  who  thinka  there  ia 
no  one  like  him.  And  he  has  such  a  voice,  and  is  so  religious, 
and  yet  ao  meny  withal;  at  least  at,  timea.  It  waa  his  voice 
and  hia  devout  ways  which  first  drew  Aunt  Ursula'a  attention 
to  him.  She  had  aeen  him  often  at  the  daily  prayea  at  church. 
Housed  to  sing  as  a  chorister  with  the  boys  of  the  Latin  school 
of  the  parish  of  St  George,  where  Fritz  and  fie  studied.  The 
ringing  tones  of  hia  voice,  »o  clear  and  true,  often  attracted 
Aunt  Ursula'a  attention;  and  he  alwajfa  seemed  so  devout 
But  we  knew  little  about  him.  He  was  very  poor,  and  had  a 
pinched,  half-starved  look  when  first  w>  noticed  him.  Often  I 
have.seen  him  on  the  cold  winter  evenings  singing  about  th^  streets 
for  alms,  andfthankfi^Uy  receiving  a  few  pieces  of  broken  bread 
and  meat  at  the  doors  of  the  citizens;  for  he  was  never  a  bold 
and  impudent  beggar  as  some  of  the  scholars  are.  Our 
acquaintance  with  him,  however,  began  one  day  which  I  re- 
member well  I  was  at  Aunt  Ursula's  house,  which  ia  in 
Geoige  Street,  near  the  church  and  school  I  had  watched  the 
choir  of  boys  singing  from  door  to  door  through  the  street  No 
one  had  given  them  anything:  they  looked  disappointed  and 
hungry.  At  last  they  stopped  before  the  window  where  Aunt 
UrsuU  and  I  were  sitdng  with  l)er  little  boy.  That  clear,  high, 
ringing  voice  was  diere  again.  Aunt  Ursula  went  to  the  door 
and  called  Martin  in,  and  then  she  went  herself  to  the  kitchen, 
and  after  giving  him  a  good  meal  himself,  sent  him  away  with 
hb  wallet  fiiU,  and  told  him  to  come  again  very  sooa  After 
that,  I  suppose  she'  consulted  with  Cousin  Conrad  Cotta,  and 
the  result  waa  that  Martin  Luther  became  an  inmate  of  their 
house,  and  has  lived  among  us  familiarly  since  then  like  one  of 
ouir  own  cousifis.  ' 

He  is  wonderfully  changed  since  that  day.  Scarcely  any 
one  would  have  thought  then  what  a  joyous  nature  his  is.  The 
only  thing  in  which  it  seemed  then  to  flow  out  was  in  his  clear 
true  voice.  He  was  subdued  and  timid  like  a  creature  that 
had  been  brought  up  without  love.  Especially  he  used  to  be 
shy  with  young  maidens,"  and  aeemed  afraid  to  look  in  a 


wouuui'i  face.  1  think  they  mtut  have  been  veiy  tevere  with 
him  at  home  Indeed,  he  confessed  lo  Frits  that  he  had  oftm : 
u  a  chjld  been  beaten  till  the  blood  came  for  trifiing  offences, 
such  as  taking  a  nut,  and  that  he  was  afraid  to  play  in  his 
parents'  presence.  And  yet  he  would  not  hear  a  word  reflecting 
on  his  parents.  He  says  his  mother  is  the  most  pious  woman 
in  Manafeld,  iHiere  his  family  live,  and  his  father  denijM  him- 
self in  every  way  to  maintain  and  educate  his  children,  especially 
Martin,  who  is  to  be  the  learned  man  of  the  family.  His 
parents  are  inured  to  hardships  themselves,  and  believe  it  A  be 
the  best  early  discipline  for  boys.  Certainly  poor  Martip  had 
enough  of  hardship  here.  Biit  that  may  be  the  fault  of  lus 
mother's  relations,  at  Eisenach,  who,  they  hdped,  would  have 
been  kind  to  him,  but  who  do  not  seem  to  "have  cared  for  him 
at  alL  At  one  time  he  told  Fritz  he  was  so  pinched  and  dis- 
couraged by  the  extreme  poverty  he  suffered,  that  he  thought 
of  giving  up  study  in  despair,  and  retiuning  to  Mansfeld  to 
work  with  his  father  at  the  smelting  furnaces,  or  in  the  mines 
under  the  mountains.  Yet  indignant  tears  start  to  his  eyes  if 
any  one  ventures  to  hint  that  his  father  might  have  done  more 
for  him.  Htf  was  a  poor  digger  in  the  mines,  he  told  Fritz,  and 
often  he  had  seen  his  mother  carrying  fire-wood  on  her  shoul- 
ders from  the  pine-woods  near  Mansfeld. 

But  it  was  in  the  monastic  schools,  no  doubt,  that  he  learned 
to  be  so  shy  and  grave.  He  had  been  taught  to  look  on  mariie^ 
lific  as  a  low  and  evil  thing;  and,  of  course,  we  all  know  it  cannot 
be  so  high  and  pure  as  the  life  in  the  convent  I  remember 
^w  bis  look  of  wonder  when  Aunt  Ursula,  who  is  not  fond 
L '  monks,  said  to  him  one  day,  "There  is  nothing  on  earth 
more  lovely  than  the  love  of  husband  and  wife,  when  it  is  in 
the  fear  of  God." 

In  the  warmth  of  her  bright  and  stmny  heart,  his  whole  nature 
seemed  to  open  like  the  flowers  in  summer.  And  now  there  is 
none  in  all  our  circle  so  popular  and  sociable  as  he  is.  He 
plays  on  the  lute,  and  sings  as  we  think  ho  one  else  caiL  And 
our  childreq^all  love  him,  he  teUs  them  such  strange,  beautiful 
stones  about  enchanted  gardens  and  crbsaders,  and  about  his 
pwn  childhood,  among  the  pine-forests  and  the  mines. 
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It  ii  from  Martin  Luther,  indeed,  that  I  have  heard  man  . 
than  from  any  one  elxei  except  from  our  grandmother,  of  the 
great  world  beyond  Eiienach.  He  has  lived  already^'diree 
other  towni,  so  that  he  is  quite  a  traveller,  and  knows  a  great 
deal  of  the  world,  although  he  ia  not  yet  twenty.  Our  father 
has  certainly  told  us  wonderful  .things  about  the  great  islands 
beyohd  the  seas  which  the  Admiral  Columbus  discovered,  and 
whjch  will  one  day,  he  is  sure,  be  found  to-  be  only  the  other 
'  side  of  the  Indies  and  Tokay  and  Araby.  Already  the  Spaniards 
have  found  gi >ld  in  those  islands,  and  our  father  has  little  doubt 
that  they  art  the  Ophir  from  which  King  Solomon's  ships 
brought  the  gold  for  the  temple.  Xlso,  he  has  told  us  about 
the  stnnge  lands  in  the  south,  in  Africa,  where  the  dwaift 
live,  and  the  black  giants,  and  the  great  hairy  men  who  climb 
the  trees  and  make  nests  there,  and  the  dreadful  men-eaters, 
and  the  {People  who  have  their-  heads  between  their  shoulders. 
But  we  have  not  yet  met  with  any  one  who  have  seen- all  those 
wonders,  so  that  Martin  Luther  and  our  grandmother  ate  the 
greatest  travellers  Fritz  and  I  are  acquainted  with. 

Martin  was  bom  at  Eisleben.  His  mother's  is  a  burgher 
family. .  Three  of  her  brothers  live  hen  at  Eisenach,  and  here 
she  was  married.  But  his  father  came  of  a  peasant  race.  His 
grandfather  had  a  little  farm  of  his  own  at  Mora,  among  the 
Thuringian  pine-forests;  but  Martin's  father  was  the  second 
son;  their  little  property  went  to  the  eldest,  and  he  became  a 
miner,  went  to  Eisleben,  and  then  settled  at  Mansfeld,  near 
the  Haitz  mountains,  where  the  silver  and.copper  lie  buried  in 
the  earth. 

At  Mansfeld  Martin  lived  until  he  was  thirteen.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  place.  It  must  be  so  strange  to  watch  the  great 
furnaces,  where  they  fuse  the  copper  and  smelt  the  precious 
silver,  gleaming  through  the  pine-woods,  for  they  bum  all  through 
the  night  in  the  clearings  of  the  forest  When  Martin  was  a 
little  boy  he  may  have  watched  by  them  with  his  father,  who 
now  has  furnaces  and  a  foundry  of  his  own.  Then  there  are 
the  dei-p  pits  under  the  hills,  out  of  which  come  from  time  to 
time  troops  of  grim-looking  miners.  Martin  is  fond  of  th« 
miners ;  they  are  such  a  brave  and  hardy  race,  and  they  have 
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Ine  bold  MBBfl  O^  ehonues  of  their  own  which  he  can  ting, 
and  wild  original  pastime*.  Cheaa  is  a  favourite  game  wi^ 
them.  They  an  thoughtful  too,  as  men  \My  well  be  who  dive 
bto  the  secrets  of  the  earth.  Martin,  when  a  boy,  has  often 
gone  into  the  dark,,  mysterious  pits  and  winding  caverns  with 
them,  and  seen  the  veins  of  precious  ore.  He  has  also  often 
seen  foreigners  of  various  nations.  They  come  fiMn  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  Mansfeld  for  the  silver, — from  {kvaria  and 
Switzerland, Ibid  even  bam  the  beautiful  Venice,  which  b  a  dty 
of  palaces,  where- the  streets  are  canals  filled  by- the  blue  sea, 
and  instead  of  waggons  they  use  boats,  from  whidi  people 
land  on  the  marble  steps  of  the  palaces.  All  these,  things 
Martin  has  heard  described  by  those  who  have  really  seen 
them,  besides  what  he  has  seen  himself.  His  father  also  fre- 
quently used  to  have  the  schoolmasters  and  learned  men  at 
his  house,  that  his  sons  might  prolit  by  their  wise  conversation. 
But  I  doubt  if  he  con  have  enjoyed  this  so  much.  It  must 
have  been  difficult  to  fotget  the  rod  with  which  once  he  was 
beaten  fourteen  times  in  one  morning,  so  as  to  feel  sufficiently 
at  ease  to  enjoy  their  conversation.  Old  Count  Gunther  of 
Manjtfeld  thinks  much  of  Martin's  father,  and  often  used  to 
send  for  him  to  consult  him  about  the  mines. 

Their  house  at  Mansfeld  stood  at  some  distance  from  the 
school-house  which  was'on  the  hill,  so  that,  when  he  was  little, 
an  older  boy  used  to  be  kind  to  him,  and  carry  him  m  his 
amyi  to  school  I  daresay  that  was  in  winter,  when  his  little 
feet  were  swollen  with  chilblains,  and  his  poor  mother  used  ta 
go  up  to  the  woods  to  gather  faggots  for  the  hearth. 

His  mother  must  be  a  very  good  and  holy  woman,  but  not, 
I  fimcy,  quite  like  our  mother ;  rather  more  like  Aunt  Agnek , 
I  think  I  should  have  been  radier  afraid  of  her.  Martin  says 
she  is  very  religious.  He  honours  and  4oves  her  verr  much, 
although  she  was  very  strict  with  him,  and  once,  Lu  luid  Frits, 
beat  him,  for  taking  a  nut  fix>m  their  stores,  until  the  blood 
came.  She  must  be  a  brave,  truthfril  woman,  who  would  not 
spare  henelf  or  others ;  bat  I  think  I  should  have  felt  more  at 
home  with  his  father,  who  used  so  often  to  kneel  beside  Martin's 
bed  at  night,  and  pray  God  to  make  him  a  good  and  useful 
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'BuiL    Martin'i  father,  nomeptt,  does  not  leein  to  fond  of  the 
monks  and  nuns,  |md  is  thmfore,  I  suppose,  not  so  religions  < 
u  his  mother  is.     He  does  not  at  all  wish  Martin  to  become  a 
priest  or  a  monk,  but  to  be  a'  great  lawjrer,  or  doctor,  or  pro- 
fenor  at  some  universitf . 

Mansfeldf  however,  is  a,  very  holy  place.  There  are  manj 
monasteries  and  nunneries  there,  and  in  one  of  them  two  of  the 
countesses  were  nunsi  There  is  also  a  castle  there,  and  our  St 
Elisabeth  worked  miracles  there  as  well  u  here.  The  devil 
also  is  not  idle  at  Mansfeld.  A  wicked  old  witch  lived  close  to 
Martin's  house,  and  used  to  frighten  and  distress  his  mother 
much,  bewitching  the  children  so  that  they  ne^Iy  cried  them- 
selves to  death.  Once  even,  it  is  said,  the  devil  himself  got  up 
into  the  pulpit,  and  preached,  of  course  in  disguise.  But  in  all 
the  legends  it  is  the  same.  The  devil  never  seems  so  busy  aa 
where  the  saints  are,  \Vhich  is  another  reason  why  I  feel  how 
difficult  it  would  be  to  be  religious. 

Maitm  had  a  sweet  voice,  and  loved  music  as  a  child,  and 
he  used  often  to  sing  at  people's  doors  as  he  did  here.  Oncie, 
at  Christmas  time,  he  was  singing  carols  from  village  to  villagt 
among  the  woods  with  other  boys,  when  a  peasant  came  to  the 
door  of  his  hut,  where  th<7  were  singing,  and  said  m  a  loud 
gruff  voice,  "Where  are  you,  boyst"  The  children  were  so 
frightened  that  they  scampered  away  as  fast  as  they  could,  and 
only  found  out  afterwards  that  the  man  with  a  rough  voice  had 
a  kind  heart,  and  had  brought  them  out  some  sausages.  Poor 
Martin  was  used  to  blows  in  those  days,  and  had  good  reason 
to  dread  them.  It  must  have  been  pleasant,  however,  to  hear 
the  boys'  voices  carolling  through  the  woods  about  Jesus  bom 
at  Bethldiem.  Voices  echo  so  stiangeljr  among  the  silent  pine- 
forests.  ,-v.;^_  '•;-;.f-''  V'',^ -■,■"■■'■. '■"  ',','•  ^S'-'l  <'■''■■■ 

When  Martin  «u  dditeen  he  left  Maasfidd  lad  went  to 
Magdeburg,  where  the  Archbishop  Ernest  lives,  the  brother  of 
onr  Elector,  who  has  a  beautiful  palace,  and  twelve  trumpeters 
to  play  to  him  always  when  he  is  at  dinner.  Magdeburg  must 
be  »  magnificent  dty,  very  nearly,  we  think,  aa  grand  u  Rome 
itael£  There  is  a  great  cathedral  there,  and  knights  and  princea 
and  many  soldiers,  who  prance  about  the  streets ;  and  toum» 
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Bienty  tnd  iplendid  fettivtli.  But  our  Mtitin  hetrd  more  thui ' 
he  nw  of  tli  thit.  He  and  John  Rcineck  of  Manifekl  (a  boy 
older  than  himself,  who  U  one  of  hi*  gmtttt  frimdt),  went  to 
the  achool  of  the  Franciscan  Cloister,  uid  had  to  spend  theii 
tine  with  the  monks,  or  sing  about  the  streets  for  bread,  or 
in  the  church-yard  when  the  Franciscans  in  their  grejr  robes 
went  there  to  fulfil  their  office  of  burying  the  dead.  But  it  was 
not  for  him,  the  miner's  son,  to  complain,  when,  as  he  says,  he  ' 
used  to  see  a  Prince  of  Anhalt  going  about  the  streeu  in  a 
cowl  begging  bread,  with  a  sack  on  his  shoulders  like  a  beast 
of  burden,  insomuch  that  he  was  bowed  to  the  ground.  The 
poor  prince,  Martin  said,  had  fasted  and  watched  and  mortified 
his  flnh  until  he  looked  like  an  image  of  death,  with  onljp  skm 
and  bones.    Indeed,  shprtly  after  he  died. 

At  Magdeburg  also,  Martin  s»w  the  picture  of  which  he  hu 
often  told  us.  "  A  great  ship  was  painted,  meant  to  signiiy  the 
Church,  wherein  there  was  no  layman,  not  even  a  king  or 
princa  There  were  none  but  the  pope  with  his  cardinal/  and 
bishops  in  the  prow,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  hovering  over  them, 
the  priests  and  monks  with  their  oars  at  the  side;  and  thus 
they  were  sailing  on  heavenward.  The  laymen  were  swimming 
along  in  the  water  around  the  ship.  Some  of  them  were  drown- 
ing; some  were  drawing  themselves  up  to  the  ship  bjr  neaM 
of  ropes,  which  the  monks,  moved  with  pity,  and  making  over 
their  own  good  works,  did  cast  out  to  them  to  keep  them  from 
drowning,  and  to  enable  them  to  cleave  to  the  vessel  and  to  go 
with  the  others  to  heaven.  There  was  no  pope,  nor  cardiaal, 
nor  bishop,  nor  {nriest,  nor  monk  in  the  water,  but  laymen 
only," 

It  must  have  been  •  very  dreadful  picture,  and  enou|^  to 
make  any  one  afraid  of  not  being  religious,  or  else  to  make  one 
feel  how  usdess  it  is  for  any  one,  except  the  monks  a>d  nuns, 
to  try  to  be  religious  at  aU.  Because  however  Uttle  merit  any 
one  had  acquired,  some  kind  mobk  might  still  be  found  to 
.  throw  a  rope  out  of  the  ship  and  help  him  in ;  and,  however 
many  good  works  any  layman  rai^^t  do,  they  would  be  of  no 
avail  to  help  him  out  dl  the  flood,  ca  even  to  keep  him  6on 
drowning,  unless  he  had  some  friend  in  a  cloister. 
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1  wid  Martin  wu  mcny ;  and  lo  h«  ia,  with  the  childreis 
Of  when  he  ia  cheered  with  muaic  or  singing.  And  yet,  on  the 
whole,  r  think  he  ia  rather  grave,  and  oi^en  he  looka  very 
thooi^tful,  and  even  melancholy.-  His  merriment  does  not 
seem  to  be  so  much  from  carelesaneti  ai  from  earnestness  <A 
heart,  so  that  whether  he  is  telling  a  story  to  the  little  ones,  qr 
singing  a  lively  song,  his  whole  heart  is  in  it, — in  his  ph^r  u 
well,  as  in  his  work. 

In  his  Btodiea  Frits  says  there  is  no  one  at  Eisenach  who 
can  come  near  him,  whether  in  reciting,  or  Writing  prose  oi 
verse,  or  translating,  or  church  music 

Master  Trebonios,  the  head  of  St  George's  school,  is  a  very 
learned  man  and  yery  polite.  He  takes  off  his  hat.  Frits  says, 
and  bows  to  his  Kholars  when  he  enters  the  school,  for  he 
.  says  that  "among  these  boys  are  future  burgomasters,  chan- 
cellors, doctora,  and  magistrates."  This  must  be  very  different 
flrDOi  the  masters  at  Manafeld.  Muter  Trebonius  thinks  very 
much  of  Martin.  I  wonder  if  he  and  Frits  will  be  burgomastera 
or  doctors  one  day. 

Martin  is  certainly  very  religious  for  a  boy,  and  so  is  Friti. 
They  attend  mau  very  regulariy,  and  confeasion,  tad  keep 
the  fasts. 

From  what  I  have  he^  Martin  say,  however,  I  think  he  is 
u  Riuch  afraid  of  God  and  Christ  and  the  dreadful  day  of 
wrath  and  judgment  u  I  am.  Indeed  I  am  sure  he  feels,  at 
.every  one  must,  there  would  be  no  hope  for  us  were  it  not 
for  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God  who  may  remind  her  Son  how 
she  nursed  and  cared  for  him,  and  move  hun  to  have  aome 
pity. 

But  Martin  has  been  at  the  University  of  Erfurt  nearly  two 
years,  and  Frits  has  now  left  us  to  study  there  with  him ;  and 
we  ahall  have  no  more  music,  and  the  children  no  more  stories 
until  no  one  knows  when. 

These  are  the  people  I  kiMnr.  I  have  nothing  else  to  say 
cjccept  about  the  things  I  possess,  and  the  place  we  live  in. 

The  things  are  easily  described.  I  have  a  silver  reliquary, 
with  a  lock  of  the  hair  of  St  Elisabeth  in  it    That  ia  my 
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grMtMt^tnuiirt.  I*  have  a  black  mnrjr  with  a  large  Iron 
ooM  irawv  Aunt  Afim  gave  me.  I  have  a  miml,  and  part 
<d  a  vtdume  of  Uie  NibeIungen.Jied ;  and  besides  my  every  day 
dress,  a  black  taffetas  jacket  and  a  crimson  stuff  petticoat,  and  ^ 
two.gold  ear-rings,  and  a  silver  chain  for  holidays,  which  Aunt 
Umla  gave  me.  Frits  and  I  between  us  hav»'also  a  popy  of 
some  old  Latin  hytnns,  with  woodcuts,  printed  at  Nihnbeig. 
And  in  the  garden  I  have  two  rose  bushes;  and  I  have  a 
wooden  cnicific  carved  in_  Rome  oHt  of  wood  which  came  from 
Bethlehem,  and  in  a  leather  purse  one  gulden  my  godmother 
gave  m«  at  oiy  christening ;  and  that  is  aU.      "■ 

Tlw  place  we  live  in  is  Eisenach,  and  I  think  it  a  beautiful 
place.  But  never  having  seen  any  other  town,  perhaps  I  cannot 
very  weU  judge.  There  ait  nine  monasteries  and  nunneries'" 
here,  many  of  them  founded  by  St  Elisabeth.  And  there  are 
I  do  not  know  \^  many  priests.  In  the  churches  are  some 
beautiftil  pictures  of  the  sufferings  and  glory  of  the  saints ;  and  ' 
painted  windows,  and  on  the  altus  goigeoos  gold  and  silver 
plate,  and  a  great  many  wonderful  relics  which  we  go  to  adore 
on  the  great  saints'  days. 

The  town  is  in  a  valley,  and  high  above  the  houses  rises  ths 
Mil  on  which  stands  the  Wartburg,  the  castle  where  St  Eliair 
beth  lived.  I  went  inside  it  once  widt  our  father  to  take  soms 
bodu  to  the  Elector.  The  rooms  were  beautifiiUy  furnished 
with  carpets  and  velvet-covered  chairs.  A  lady  drrased  in  silk 
and  jewels,  like  St  Elizabeth  in  the  pictures,  gave  me  sweet* 
meats.  But  the  castle  seemed  to  me  dark  and  gloomy.  I 
wondered  which  was  the  room  in  which  the  proud  mother  of 
the  Landgrave  lived,  who  was  so  discourteous  to  St  Elizabeth 
when  she  came  a  young  maiden  firom  her  royal  home  far  away 
in  Hungary ;  and  which  was  the  cold  wall  against  which  she 
pressed  her  burning  brow,  when  she  rushed  through  the  castto 
in  deqnir  on  hearing  suddenly  of  the  death  of  her  husband. 

I  was  glad  to  escape  into  the  free  forest  again,  for  all  around 
the  castle,  and  over  all  the  hills,  as  far  as  we  can  see  around 
Eisenach,  it  is  forest  .  The  tall  dark  pine  woods  clothe  the 
hills;  but  in  the  valleys  the  meadows  are  very  green  betide 
the  streams.     It  is  better  in  the  valleys  among  the  wild  flowers 
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ttian  in  that  itern  old  cattle,  and  I  did  not  wonder  to  mnch 
after  being  there  that  St  Elizabeth  built  herself  a  hut  in  a  lonely 
valley  among  the  woods,  and  preferred-  to  live^and  die  there. 

It  ia  bcautiAil  in  ■umin«r  in.  the  meadowa,  at  the  edg«  of  tte 
pine  woods,  when  the  sun  brings  out  the  delicious  aromatic 
perfume  of  the  pines,  and  the  birds  sing,  and  the  rooks  caw.  -  I 
like  it  better  than  the  incense  i|>  St  Georgjp's  Church,  and 
almost  bettcMjian  the  singing  bf  the  choir,  and  certainly  better 
than  the  serftons  which  are  so  often  about  the  dreadful  fim 
and  the  judgment-day,  or  the  confeasional  where  they^ve  ut 
such  hard  penances.  The  lambs,  and  the  birds,  and  even  the 
insects,  seem  so  happy,  each  with  its  own  little  bleat,  or  warble, 
or  coo,  ai  bucz  of  content        ' 

It  almost  seems  then  as  if  Mary,  the  dear  Mother  of  God, 
were  governing  the  world  insteail  of  Christ,  the  Judge,  or  the 
Almighty  with  the  thunders.  Every  creature  se^ms  so  blithe 
and  so  tenderly  cared  for,  I  cannot  help  feeling  better  then 
than  at  dmrch.    But  that  is  because  I  have  so  little  religion. 


t 
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|T  but  I  itand  qp  thp  threihokl'  of  the  worid  I  havf  m 
long  deiired  to  enter.  Eli^i  worid  ii  mine  no  longer ; 
and  yet,  never  until  thii  week,did  I  feel,  how  dear  that  '• 
little  home-world  ii  to  me.  Rid^d,  Heaven  forbid  I  «hould 
have  left  it  finally.  I  look  forward  to  retumiag  to  it  again,  never 
more,  hojrever,  u  a  burden  on  ot)r  parenta,  but  aa  their  stay  aad  . 
support,  to  set  our  mother  free 'from  the  carea  which  afe  dowly 
eating  her  precioifs  life  n^Jt  to  set  our  father  free  to  ponue  his 
great  projects^  lund  to  make  cil^~1!t^  EUk  u  much  a  lady  u 
any  of  the  noble  baronesses  our  gnmdmQther  tella  us  oC 
Although,  indeed,  ~xi  it  is,  wh6n  she  walks  beside  me  to'chufd) 
on  holidays,  in  her  crimson  dress,  with  her  round,  neat,  little  , 
figure  in  the  bUck  jacket  with  the  white  stomacher,  and  the 
silver  chama,  her  fiur  hair  so  neatly  braided,  and  her  blue  eyes 
ao  full  of  sunshine, — who  can  look  betttr  than  Eh^t  And  I 
can  see  I  am  not  the  only  one  in  Eisenach  who  thinks^^a  1 
would  only  wish, to  make  all  the  days  holidays  for  her,  and ' 
that  it  should  not  be  necessary  when  the  festival  is  over  for  my 
little  sister  to  lay  aside  all  her  finely  so  carefiilly  in  the  great 
chest,  and  put  on  her  Aschpitttel  garments  agam,  sp  that  if  the 
iairy  prince  we  used  to  talk  of  wete  to  come,  he  would  scarcely 
recognise  the  fair  little  princess  he  had  seen  at  chmch.  And 
yet  no  fiuiy  prince  need  be  ashamed  of  our  Els^  even  in  her 
working,  everyday  clothes ; — he  certainly  would  not  be  the 
right  one  if  he  were.  In  the  twilight,  when  the  day's  work 
is  done,  and  the  children  are  asleep,  and  she  comes  and  sits 
beside  me  widi  her  knitting  m  the  lumberroom  or  under  the , 
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pear  tree  in  the  garden,  what  princes*  could  look  firesher  or 
neater  than  Elii,  witK  her  smooth  fair  hair  braided  like  ^ 
coronet  t  Who  would  think  that  she  had  been  toiling  all  day, 
cooking,  washing.'Viursing  the  children.  Except,  indeed,  becauM 
of  the  healthy  colour  her  active  life  gives  her  face,  and  for  that 
sweet  low  voice  of  hers,  which  I  thin^  women  learn  best  by 
the  cradles  of  little  children. 

I  suppose  it  is  because  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  maiden  to 
be  compared  to  our  Elsfc  that  I  have  not  jret  fallen  in  love. 
And,  nevertheless,  it  is  not  of  such  a  face  as  EM's  I  dream, 
when  dreams  come,  or  even  exactly  such  as  my  mother*!.  My 
mother's  eyes  arc  dimmed  with  many  cares;  is  it  not  that  very 
worn  and  fadecT brow  that  makes  hd-  sacred  to  met  More 
sacred  than  any  saintly  halo  I  And  Elsfc,  good,  practical  little 
Els^,  she  is  a*  dear  household  fairy ;  but  the  face  I  dream  o( 
has  another  look  in  it  Els^s  eyss  are  good,  as  she  says,  for 
seeing  and  helping ;  and  sweet,  indeed,  they  are  for  loving — 
dfear,  kind,  true  eyes.  But  the  eyes  I  dream  of  have  another 
look,  a  fire  like  our  grandmother's,  as  if  from  a  southern  sun ; 
dim,  dreamy,  far-seeing  glahces,  burning  into  hearts,  like  the 
ladies  in  the  romances,  and  yet  piercing  into  heaven,  like  SL 
Cecilia's  when  she  stands  entranced  by  her  organ.  She  should 
be  a  saint,  at  whose  feet  I  migj|||  rit  and  look  through  her  pure 
heart  into  heaven,  and  yet  she  diould  love  me  wholly,  passion- 
ately, fearlessly,  devotedly,  as  if  her  heaven  were  all  in  my  love. 
My  love  I  and  who  am  I  that  I  should  have  such  dreams  t  .  A 
poor  burgher  lad  d"  Eisenach,  a  penniless  student  of  a  week's 
standing  at  Erfiirt  I  The  eldest  son  of  a  large  destitute  fomily, 
who  must  not  dare  to  think  of  loving  the  most  perfect  maiden, 
in  the  wcH-Id,  when  I  meet  her,  until  I  have  rescued  a  father, 
mother,  and  six  brothers  and  sisters  from  the  jaws  of  biting 
poverty.  And  even  in  a  dream  it  seems  almost  a  treachery  to 
put  any  creature  above  Els^  I  fancy  I  see  her  kind  blue 
eyes  filling  with  reproachfU  tears.  ■  For  there  is  no  doubt 
that  in  Else's  heart  I  have  no  rival,  even  in  a  dream.  Poor, 
loving,  little  Els^  I  <  . 

Yes,  she  must  be  rescued  from  the  pressure  of  those  daily 
fretting  cares  of  penuiy^  and  hope  deferred,  which  have  made 


our  mother  old  lo  euiy.  If  I  had  been  in  the  fathei'i  place,  I 
could  never  have  borne  to  tee  winter  creeping  to  loon  ovet 
the  raramer.of  her  life.  But  he  does  not  lee  it  Or  if  for  a 
moment  her  pale  <ace  and  the  grey  hain  whicK  begin  to  come 
■eem  to  trouble  him,  he  kisses  her  forehead,  and  layi, 

"  Little  mother,  it  will  soon  be  over;  there  is  nothing  want> 
ing  now  but  the  but  link  to  make  this  last  invention  perfect,  and 
then—" 

And  then  he  goes  into  his  printing<room ;  but  to  this  daj 
the  missing  link  has  never  been  found.  Els^  and  our  modier, 
however,  always  believe  it  will  turn  up  some  day.  Our  grand- 
mother  has  doubts.  And  I  have  scarcely  any  hope  at  all, 
although,  for  all  the  world,  I  would  not  breathe  this  to  any  one 
at  home.  To  me  that  laboratory  of  my  father's,  with  its  furnace^ 
its  models,  its  strange  machines,  is  the  most  melancholy  place 

,  in  the  world.    It  u  like  a  hannted  chamber, — ^haunted  with  the 

'  helpless,  nameless  ghosts  of  infants  that  have  died  at  their 
birth, — the  ghosts  of  vain  and  fruitless  projects ;  like  the  niina 
of  a  dty  that  some  earthquake  had  destroyed  before  it  waa 

^  finished,  ruined  pakwes  that  were  never  roofed,  ruined  houses 
that  were  never  inhaUted,  ruined  churches  tnat  were  never 
worshipped  iiL  The  saints  forbid  that  my  life  should  be  like 
that  I  and  yet  what  it  is  which  has  made  him  so  unsuccessful,  I 
can  never  exactly  make  out  He  u  no  dreamer.  He  ia  no 
idler.  He  does  not  ait  lazily  down  with  folded  arms  and 
imagine  his  projects.  He  makes  his  calculationa  with  the  moat 
laborious  accuracy ;  he  consults  all  the  learned  men  and  books 
he  has  access  ta  He  n^hs,  and  measures,  and  constructs 
the  neatest  models  possible.  His  room  is  a  museum  of  exquisite 
models,  which  seem  as  if  they  must  answer,  and  yet  never  da 
The  professors,  and  even  the  Elector's  seczetaiy,  who  has  come 
more  than  once  to  consult  Kim,  have  told  me  be  ia  a  Btaii  of 

'  remarkable  genius. 

What  can  it  be,  then,  that  makes  his  life  sodi  a  fkOatet  I 
cannot  think ;  unless  it  i*  that  other  great  inventors  and  dia- 
coverers  seem  to  have  made  their  discoveries  and  inventions  as 
it  were  fy  the  way,  in  the  course  of  their  everyday  life.  As  a 
seaman  sails  on  his  q>pointed  voyage  to  some  definite  pott,  ha 


/ 
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BoUcet  drift-wood  or  weedi  wUlch  must  have  come  6om  un- 
known  lands  beyond,  the  seas.  As  he  sails  in  his  ddling  from 
pot{  to  port,  the  thought  is  always  in  his  mind;  eveiything  he 
hears  groupi  itself  naturally  around  this  thought ;  he  observes 
the  winds  and  currents ;  he  collects  information  from  mariners 
who  have  been  driven  out  of  their  course,  in  the  direction  where 
he  believes  this  unknown  lafid  to  lie.  And  at  length  he  per- 
soades  some  prince  that  his  belief  is  no  mere  dream,  and  like 
the  ytat  adiniral  Christopher  Columbus,  he  ventures  across 
the  trackleu  unknown  Atlantic  and  discovers  the  Western 
Indies.    But  before  he  was  a  discoverer,  he  was  a  mariner. 

Or  some  engraver  of  woodcuts  thinks  of  i4>plying  his  carved 
blocks  to  letters,  and  the  printing-press  is  invented.  But  it  is 
in  his  calling.  He  has  not  gone  out  of  his  way  to  hunt  for 
invetitions.  He  has  found  them  in  his  path,  the  path  of  his 
daily  calling.  It  seems  to  me  people  do  not  become  great,  do 
not  become  discoverers  and  inventors  by  trying  to  be  so,  but  / 
by  determining  to  do  in  the  very  best  way  what  th^  have  to/ 
da  Thus  improvements  suggest  themselves,  one  by  one,  step 
by  step ;  each  improvement  is  tested  as  it  is  made  by  practical 
use^  undl  at  length  the  h^>py  thought  comes^  not  like  an  df 
from  the  wfld  finests,  but  like  an  angel  on  the  daily  path ;  and 
the  little  improvements  become  the  great  invention.  ..Th^c  is 
another  great  ad^'antage,  nibreover,  in  this  method  over  oat 
fiuher's.  If  the  invention  never  coniH,  at  all  events  we  have 
the  improvements,  which  are  worth  something.  Every  one 
cannot  invent  the  piinting-preas  or  discover  the  New  Indies  \ 
but  every  engraver  niay  make  his  engravings  a  little  better, 
and  eveiy  mariner  may  exi^ore  a  little  fiirtha  than  his  pf» 


Yet  it  seems  almost  like  treason  to  write  thus  of  our  fiuher. 
^  What  would  Elsk  or  our  mother  think,  who  believe  there  is 
noditng  bat  acodent  or  the  blindness  ^  mankind  between  us 
and  greatnesat  Not  that  they  have  learned  to  think  thus  fiom 
ow'fiidter.  Never  in  ray  life  did  I  hear  him  say  a  grudging  Of 
deptedatmg  wwd  of  any  of  those  who  have  mott  succeeded 
iriicre  he  has  fiukd.  He  seems  to  look  on  all  such  men  as 
part  of  a  great  brotherhood  and  to  rejoice  in  another  laaa 
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hitting  the  point  which  he  mined,  just  u  he  would  rejoice  in 
hinuelf  lucceedinf  in  tomethii^  to^jr  which  be  fiulcd  in 
yesterday.  It  i*  this  nobleneu  of  ohancter  which  makes  m« 
reverence  him  more  than  any  mere  succeues  could.  It  is 
because  I  fear,  that  in  a  life  of  such  disappomtment  my  char- 
acter would  not  prore  so  generous,  but  that  failure  would  sour 
my  temper  and  penury  degrade  my  spirit  as  they  never  have 
his,  that  I  have  ventured  to  search  for  the  rocks  on  which  h« 
made  shipwreck,  in  order  to  avoid  them.  All  men  cannotj 
retum  wredced,  and  tattered,  and  destitute  from  an  unsuccessfitf 
voyage,  with  a  heart  as  h(^)efiil,  a  temper  as  generous,  a  spirit 
as  free  from  envy  and  detraction,  as  if  they  brought  the  golden 
fleece  with  them.  Our  fiuhcr  does  this  again  and  again;  and 
therefore  I  trust  his  argosies  are  hud  up  for  him  as  for  those 
mbo  kXkm  the  rules  of  evangelical  perfection,  whkn  neither 
moth  nor  rust  can  corrupt  I  could  not  I  wOuld  never  return 
until  I  could  bring  what  I  had  sought,  or  I  should  retum  a 
miserable  man,  shipwrecked  in  heart  as  well  as  in  fortune.  And 
thereCore  I  must  examine  my  charts,  and  choose  my  port  and 
my  vessel  carefully,  before  I  sail 

All  these  thou^ts  came  into  my  mind  as  I  stood  on  the  last 
height  of  the  forest,  from  which  I  could  look  back  on  Eisenach, 
nestling  in  the  valley  under  the  shadow  of  the  Wartbuig.  May 
die  dear  mother  of  God,  St  Elisabeth,  and  all  tl^  saints,  defend 
it  evermore  I 

But  there  was  not  mudi  time  to  finger  for  a  last  view  of 
Eiscnarh,  The  winter  days  were  short ;  some  snow  had  fellen 
in  Uie  previous  nif^t  The  roofe  of  the  houses  b  Eisenach" 
were  white  with  it,  and  the  carvings  of  spire  and  tower  seemed 
inlaid  with  alabaster.  A  thin  covering  Uy  on  the  meadows  and  1 
hiD-sidea,  and  lig^t  featherwoik  frosted  the  |nnes.-  I  had  neariy 
thirty  mUet  to  walk  diroug^  fonst  and  plain  before  I  reached 
Erfint  Th^daywuufasi^tandtheairas-lightasmyheart 
The  shadows  of  the  pines  Uy  across  the  frosen  snow,  oyer 
which  my  feet  crunched  cheerily.  In  the  clearings,  the  outline 
of  the  black  twigs  were  pendlled  A»A  and  clear  against  the 
light  blue  of  the  winter  sky.  Every  outline  was  clear,  and 
mtf  and  definite,  as  I  resolved  my  own  aims  in  life  should  b& 
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I  knew  mjr  purpoaet  were  pure  and  high,  and  I  felt  u  if  Heavva 
■BiMt  pioiper  me.  <, 

But  aa  the  day  wore  on,  I  began  to  wonder  when  the  forest 
would  end,  until,  a>  the  tun  tank  lower  and  lower,  I  feared  I 
must  have  mined  mjr  way;  and  at  latt,  ai  I  dimbed  a  height 
to  make  a  nmrey,  to  my  dismay  it  wai  too  evident  I  had  taken 
the  wrong  turning  in  the  snow.  Wide  reaches  of  the  forest  lay 
all  around  me,  one  pine-covered  hill  folding  over  another;  and 
only  in  one  distant  opening  could  I  get  a  glimpse  of  the  levd 
land  beyond,  where  I  knew  Erfurt  must  lie.  The  daylight  wiu 
last  departing;  my  wallet  was  empty.  I  knew  there  were 
villages  hjdden  in  the  valleys  here  and  there;  but  not  a  wreath 
of  smoke  could  I  see,  nor  any  sign  of  man,  except  here  and 
there  fegots  piled  in  some  recent  clearing.  Towards  one  of 
these  clearings  I  directed  my  steps,  intending  to  follow  the 
wood-cutters'  track,  which  I  thought  would  probably  lead  me 
to  the  hut  of  some  charcoal  burner,  where  I  might  find  fire  and 
shelter.  Before  I  reached  this  spot,  however,  night  had  set  in. 
The  snow  began  to  fall  again,  and  it  seemed  too  great  a  risk  to 
leave  the  broader  path  to  follow  any  unknown  track.  I  re4 
solved,  therefore,  to  make  the  best  of  my  drcwnstaoces.  Hw)^ 
were  not  unendurable  I  had  a  flint  and  tinder^  and  gatheripg 
some  dry  wood  and  twigs,  I  contrived  with  some  difficulty  to 
light  a  fire.  Cold  and  hungry  I  certainly  was,  but  fbr  this  I 
cared  Uttle.  It  was  only  an  extra  fast,  and  it  seemed  to  mc 
quite  natival  that  my  journey  of  life  should  commence  with 
diiBculty  and  .danger.  It  was  ahrayt  to  ia  legend  of  the  saint% 
romance,  or  dfin  tale,  or  wl«m  anythmg  great  was  to  be  done. 
^  But  in  die  night,  aa  the  wind  hoirted  throui^  Uie  conndess 
stems  of  the  pines,  not  with  the  soft  varieties  of  sound  it  makes 
amidst  the  summer  oak^weod%  but  with  a  long  monotonous 
wail  like  a  diige,  a  tumult  awdce  in  my  heart  such  as  I  had 
never  known  befisre.  I  knew  these  forests  were  infested  by 
robberbands,  and  I  oouM  hear  in  the  distance  the  baying  and 
howling  of  the  wolves;  baft.it,was  not  fear  which  tossed  ny 
duNig^ts  so  wildly  to  and  fito,  at  least  npt  fear  of  bodily  harm. 
I  dioug^t  of  all  the  stories  of  wild  huntsmen,  of  wretched  guilty 
osen,  huntod  by  packs  of  fiends ;  and  die  stories  whidi  had 
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txdted  *  wild  delight  in  Ela^  and  me,  u  our  grandmotlier  told 
then  by  the  fire  at  home,  now  aecmed  \o  freeze  my  soul  with 
honror.  Fw  wai  not  I  a  guilty  creature,  and  were  not  the 
devib  indeed  too  really  around  met — and  what  was  to  prevent 
their  possessing  met  Who  in  all  the  universe  was^on  my  sidet 
Could  I  look  up  with  confidence  to  Godt  He  loves  only  the 
holy.  Or  to  Christt  He  is  the  judge;  and  more  terrible  than 
any  cries  of  legions  of  devils  will  it  be  to  the  dnner  to  hear  his 
voice  from  the  awful  snow-white  throne  of  judgment  Then, 
my  sins  rose  before  me — my  neglected  prayers,  penances  im- 
pofectly  performed,  incomplete  confessions.  Even  that  moming» 
bad  I  not  been  full  of  proud  and  ambitious  thoughts — even, 
perhaps,  vainly  comparing  myself  with  my  good  &ther,  and 
picturing  myself  as  conqnering  and  enjoying  all  kinds  of  worldly 
delights  1  It  was  true,4t  could  hardly  be  a  sin  to  wish  to  save 
my  iiunily  firom  penury  and  care ;  but  it  was  certainly  a  sin  to 
be  ambitious  of  woridly  distinction,  as  Father  Christopher  had 
M>  dten  told  me.  Then,  how  difficult  to  separate  the  two  I 
nVhere  did  duty  end,  and  ambition  and  pride  b<^a  t  I  deter- 
mined to  find  a  confessor  as  soon  as  I  reached  Erfiirt,  if  ever  I 
reached  it  And  yet,  what.xould  even  the  wisest  confessor  do 
for  me  in  such  difficulties  t  How  could  I  ever  be  sure  that  I 
had  not  deceived  myself  in  examining  my  motives,  and  then 
deceived  him,  and  thus  obtained  an  absolution  on  fiilse  pre- 
tences, which  could  avail  me  nothing!  And  if  this  might  be  so 
with  future  confessions,  why  not  with  all  past  ones  t 

The  thought  was  horror  to  me,  and  seemed  to  open  a  fiithom- 
len  abyss  of  misery  yawning  under  my  feet  I  could  no  more 
discover  a  track  out  tX  my  miserable  perplexities  than  oat  <^ 
dwforttt 

Fot  if  these  apprehensions  had  any  ground,  not  only  the  sins 
I  had  fiuled  to  confess  were  unpardoned,  bat  the  sins  I  had 
ooofessed  and  obtained  absdution  for  on  fiUse  grounds.  Thus 
it  mi^t  be  that  at  that  moment  my  soul  stood  utterly  un- 
sheltered, as  my  body  from  the  snows,  exposed  to  the  wrath 
of  God,  the  judgment  of  Ctadst,  and  the  exulting  GPog^  oi 
devik.  '■-,.■"■  ;-\  v■^■:■■^^--\^.-- ■■-■•'-■';-.■  .:•,. 

It  seemed  as  if  only  one  thbg  toM  save  me,  tad  duu  could 
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nerer  be  had.  If  I  ooold  find  an  infallible  confeswr  who  could 
we  down  into  the  depth  of  mjr  heart,  and  back  into  every  ^ 
recess  of  my  life,  who  could  unveil  me  to  myself,  penetrate  all 
my  motives,  and  assign  me  the  penances  I  really  deserved,  I 
would  travel  to  the  end  of  the  wwld  to  find  him.  The  severest 
penances  he  could  assign,  aftfcr  searching  the  lives  of  all  the 
holy  Eremite!^  a;nd  Martyrs,  for  examples  of  mortification,  it 
seoneft.  to  me  would  be  light  indeed,  if  I  could  only  be  sure 
they  were  the  right  penances  and  would  be  followed  by  a  true 
absolution.  ^., 

But  this  it  was,  indeed,  impossible  I  could  ever  find. 
.  What  sure  hope  then  could  I  ever  have  of  pardon  or  remis- 
don  of  sinst  What  voice  <rf'  priest  or  monk,  the  holiest  on 
earth,  could  ever  assure  me  I  had  been  honest  with  myself! 
What  absolution  could  ever  give  me  a  right  to  believe  that  the 
baptismal  robes,  soiled  as  they  told  me  "  before  I  had  left  off 
my  faifiut  socks,"  could  once  more  be  made  white  and  deant 

Then  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  the  thought  flashed  on  me, 
of  the  monastic  vows,  the  cloister  and  the  cowL  I  knew  there 
was  a  virtue  m  the  monastic  profession  which  many  said  was 
equal  to  a  second  baptism.  Could  it  be  possible  that  the  end 
of  aU  my  aspirations  mi(^t  after  all  be  the  monk's  frock  t  What 
then  would  become  of  fitther  and  mother,  dear  Els^  and  the 
little  onest  The  thought  of  their  dear  fiues  seemed  for  an 
instant  to  drive  away  these  gloomy  fisars^  m  they  say  a  heardiF 
fire  keeps  off  the  wolves.  But  then  a  hollow  voice  seemed  to 
Whiq>er,  "  If  God  is  against  you,  and  the  saints,  and  your  con- 
science, what  help  can  you  render  your  fiunily  w  any  one  elset" 
The  conflict  seemed  more  than  I  could  bear.  It  was  so  im- 
possible  to  me  to  make  out  which  suggestions  were  finm  the 
devO  and  which  fimn  God,  and  which  from  my  own  sinfhl 
heart;  and  yet  it  might  be  the  unpardonable  sin  to  confound 
them.  Wherefore  for  the  rest  of  the  night  I  tried  not  to  think 
at  all,  but  paced  up  and  down  reciting  the  Ten  Commandments^ 
Uie  Creed,  the  Paternoster,  the  Ave  Maria,  the  Litanies  of  the 
Samta,  and  all  the  collects  and  holy  ejaculadons  I  could  thnik 
ot  By  degrees  this  seemed  to  calm  me,  especially  the  Creeds 
and  ^  Paternoster,  wfaedifr  because  these  are  qtdls  the  fiends 
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Mpedally  dread,  or  because  there  ia  something  so  comforting 
in  the  mere  words,'" Our  Father,"  and  "  the  remission  of  lini^" 
I  do  not  know.    Probably  for  both  reasons. 

And  so  the  morning  dawned,  and  the  low  sunbeams  slanted 
up  through  the  red  stems  of  the  pines;  and  1  said  the  Ave 
Maria,  and  thought  of  the  sweet  moth«  ai  God,  and  was  a 
little  cheered. 

But  all  the  next  day  I  could  not  recover  from  the  terrors  oi 
that  solitary  night  A  shadow  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  my 
hopes  and  projects.  How  could  I  tell  that  all  which  had 
•coned  most  holy  to  me  as  an  object  in  life  might  not  be 
temptations  of  the  world,  the  fiesh,  and  the  devil ;  and  that  with 
all  my  labouring  for  my  dear  ones  at  home,  my  sins  might  not 
bring  on  them  more  troubles  than  all  my  successes  could  averti 

As  I  left  the  shadow  of  the  forest,  however,  my.heart  seemed 
to  grow  lighter.  I  shall  ahrays  henceforth  feel  sure  that  the 
wildest  legends  of  the  forests  may  be  true,  and  that  the  fiends 
have  especial  haunts  among  the  solitary  woods  at  night 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  towers  of  Erfiut  rising  before  me 
on  the  pUin. 

I  bad  only  one  friend  at  the  University;  but  that  is  Martin 
Luther,  and  he  is  a  host  in  himself  to  me.  He.  is  already  dia- 
tinguished  among  the  students  here;  and  the  professors  expect 
great  things  of  him.  '^' 

He  is  especially  studying  jurisprudence,  because  his  bAm 
wishes  him  to  be  a  great  lawyer.  This  also  is  to  be  my  pro- 
fea^on,  and  his  counsel,  always  so  heartily  given,  ia  of  the 
greatest  use  to  me. 

His  life  is,  indeed,  changed  nnce  we  first  knew  him  at 
Eisenach,  when  Aunt  Ursula  took  compassion  on  him,  a  desti- 
tute scholar,  singing  at  the  doon  of  the  houses  in  St  George 
Street  tot  a  piece  of  bread.  His  father's  hard  struggles  to 
maintain  and  raise  his  fiunily  have  succeeded  at  last;  he  is  now 
the  owner  of  a  foundry  and  some  smeldng-fumaces,  and 
supports  Martin  liberally  at  the  university.  The  icy  morning 
^of  Martin's  struggles  seems  over,  and  all  is  bright  before  him. 

EiAirt  is  the  first  Univcrsi^  in  Germany.  Conpaxcd  wiA 
it,  as  Martin  Luther  says,  die  other  universities  are  ncire 
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priYtte  Kcademiea.  At  pieaent  we  h«ve  from  a  thounnd  to 
thirteen  hundred  itudenti.  Some  of  Our  professor*  have  studied 
the  classics  in  luly,  under  the  descenidants  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Elector  Frederic  hits,  indeed,  lately 
founded  a  new  University  at  Wittemberg,  but  we  at  Erfurt  have 
Uttle  (ear  of  WittembeiiB  outstripping  our  ancient  institution. 

The  HumanittSi  or  disciples  c^  the  ancient  heathen  learning, 
are  in  great  force  here,  with  Mutianus  Rufus  at  their  h^ad. 
They  meet  often,  especially  at  his  house,  and  he  gives  them 
tabjects  for  Latin  versification,  such  as  the  praises  of  poverty. 
Martin  Luther's  friend  Spalatin  joined  these  assemblies;  but  he 
himself  does  not,  at  least  not  as  a  itember.  Indeed,  strange 
tilings  are  reported  of  their  converse,  vmich  make  the  names  of 
poet  and  philosopher  in  which  they  delight  very  much  suspected 
in  (Mthodox  drdet.  These  ideas  Mutianus  and  his  friends  are 
said  to  have  imported  with  the  classical  literature  from  Italy. 
He  has  even  declared  and  written  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  that 
"dure  is  but  one  God,  and  one  goddess^  although  under  various 
fatnu  and  various  names,  as  Jupiter,  Sol,  Apollo,  Moses,  Christ; 
Luna,  Ceres,  Proserpine,  Tellus,  Mary."  ftt  these  things  he 
warns  his  disciples  not  to  speak  of  in  public  "  They  must  be 
veiled  in  silence,"  he  says,  "  like  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  In 
the  affairs  of  religion  we  must  make  use  of  the  mask  of  £iblea 
and  enignus.  Let  us  by  the  grace  of  Jupiter,  that  is,  of  the 
best  and  highest  God,  despise  the  lesser  godl  When  I  say 
Jupiter,  I  mean  Christ  and  the  true  God." 

Mutianus  and  his  fiiends  also  in  their  intimate  circles  speak 
most  slightingly  (rf  the  Church  ceremonies,  calling  the  Mass  a 
comedy,  and  die  holy  relics  ravens'  bones;*  speaking  of  the 
service  of  the  altar  as  so  much  lost  time ;  and  stigmatizing  the 
prayers  at  the  canonical  hours  as  a  mere  bajnng  of  hounds,  or 
the  humming,  not  of  busy  bees,  but  of  lazy  drones. 

If  you  reproadied  them  with  such  irreverent  sayings,  they 
would  probably  reply  that  they  had  only  uttered  them  in  an 
esoteric  sense,  and  meant  nothing  by  Jiem.  But  when  people 
deem  it  right  thus  to  mask  their  truths,  and  explain  away  theii 
vana,  it  ia  difficult  to  distinguish  which  is  the  mask  and  which 

*  Hal  K  iWmow  M  ea  tlM  vdloan  flit  die  ranw  lo  inck  aL 
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the  naiitf  b  their  ettinuition.  It  wenii  to  me  «lao  that  thejr 
make  mere  intellectual  gamea  or  exerciaea  out  of  the  moat  pr» 
found  and  awful  queationa. 

Thia  probably,  more  than  the  daring  character  of  thea- 
•peeulationa,  deten  Martin  Luther  from  numbering  himaeM 
among  them.  Hia  nature  ia  ao  reverent  in  ipite  of  all  the 
courage  of  hit  character.  I  think  he  would  dare  or  suffer  any- 
thing for  what  he  believed  true;  but  he  cannot  bear  to  havt 
the  pooreat  fragment  of  what  he  holda  aacred  trifled  with  ot 
played  with  ajs  a  mere  feat  of  intellectuargymnastica. 

Hia  chief  attention  ia  at  present  directed,  by  hia  father's 
eq>ecial  desire,  to  Roman  literature  and  law,  and  to  the  study 
of  the  allegoriea  and  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  He  likes  to  hav* 
to  do  with  what  ia  true  and  aolid ;  poetry  and  muaic  are  his 
delight  and  recreation.  But  it  is  in  debate  he  most  excels.  A 
few  evenings  aince,  he  btroduced  me  to  a  society  of  students, 
where  queatbna  new  and  old  are  debated ;  and  it  waa  glorious 
to  see  how  our  Martb  carried  off  the  palb;  sometimes  swoop 
ing  down  on  his  opponents  like  an  eagle  among  a  flock  of  small 
birds,  or  setting  down  his  great  lion's^paw  and  quietly  crushing 
a  host  of  objectiona,  apparently  unaware  of  the  mischief  he  had 
done,  until  some  feeble  wail  of  the  prostrate  foe  made  him 
sensible  of  it,  and  he  withdrew  with  a  good-humoured  apology 
for  having  hurt  any  one's  feelbga.  At  other  times  he  withers 
an  unfiur  argument  or  a  confiiaed  statement  to  a  cinder  by  some 
lightning-flash  of  humour  or  satire.  *I  do  not  think  he  ia  often 
perplexed  by  aeeing  too  much  of  the  other  side  of  a  diaputed 
question.  He  holds  the  one  truth  he  ia  contending  for,  and  he 
sees  the  one  pobt  he  is  aimbg  at,  and  at  that  he  charges  with 
a  foice  compounded  of  the  ponderous  weight  of  his  will,  and  the 
electric  velocity  oi  hia  thoughta,  crushbg  whatever  comes  b  hia 
way,  scattering  whatever  escapes  right  and  left,  and  never  heed- 
ing how  the  scattered  forces  may  reunite  and  form  in  hia  rear. 
He  knowa  that  if  he  only  turns  on  them,  b  a  moment  thcjr  will 
dispeiae  again. 

I  cannot  quite  tell  how  this  style  of  warfare  would  answer  fof 
an  advocate,  who  had  to  make  the  best  of  any  cause  he  is 
engaged  to  plead.     I  cannot  fimcy  Martin  Luther  quietly 
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collecting  the  uipimenti  from  the  wont  dde,  to  the  end  that 
even  the  wont  ride  may  have  &ir  play;  which  i%  I  foppoae, 
often  the  office  of  an  advocate. 

No  doubt,  however,  he  will  find  or  make  his  calling  in  the 
woild.  The  profeaaon  and  learned  men  have  the  most  brilliant 
expei^tations  as  to  his  career.  And  what  is  rare  (they  say),  he 
seems  as  much  the  favourite  of  the  students  as  of  the  professon 
His  nature  is  so  social ;  his  murical  abilities  and  his  wooderfiil 
^wen  of  conversation  make  him  popular  with  alL 

And  yet,  underneath  it  all,  we  who  know  him  well  can 
detect  at  times  that  tide  of  thoughtful  melancholy  which  seems 
to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  hearts  which  have  looked  deeply  into 
themselves  or  into  life. 

He  is  as  attentive  as  ever  to  religion,  never  missing  the  daily 
mass.  But  m  our  private  conversations,  I  see  that  his  con- 
science is  anythbg  but  at  ease;  Has  he  passed  through 
conflicts  such  as  mine  in  the  forest  on  that  terrible  night  I 
Perhaps  through  conflicts  as  much  fiercer  and  more  terrible,  at 
his  character  is  stronger  and  his  mind  deeper  than  mine.  But 
who  can  tclll  What  is  the  use  of  unfolding  perplexities  to 
each  other,  which  it  seems  no  intellect  on  earth  can  solvet 
The  inmost  recesses  of  the  heart  must  always,  I  suppose,  be 
a  solitude,  like  that  dark  and  awful  san<^uary  within  the  veil  of 
the  old  Jewish  temple,  entered  only  once  a  year,  and  faintly 
illumined  by  the  light  without,  through  the  thick  folds  of  t^ 
sacred -veil 

If  only  that  solitude  were  indeed  a  holy  of  holies — or,  bdng 
what  it  is,  if  we  only  need  enter  it  once  a  year,  and  not  cany 
about  the  consciousness  of  its  dark  secrets  with  us  everywhere. 
But,  alas  l^nce  entered  we  can  never  forget  it,  It  is  like  the 
diill,  dark  crypts  underneath  our  churches,  where  the  masses 
for  the  dead  are  celebrated,  and  where  in  M>me  monastic 
churches  the  embalmed  corpses  lie  shrivelled  to  mummies,  and 
virible  through  gratings.  Throuf^  all  the  Joyous  festivals  of 
the  holidays  above,  the  consdousneu  of  those  dark  chamben 
of  death  below  seems  to  creep  up;  like  the  damps  of  the  vaults 
through  the  incense,  like  die  muffled  wail  of  the  diiges  through 
dis  NQfi  of  pntei 


We  are  Just  letomed  flxwn  an  ezpeditioa  which  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  Martin  Luther.  Early  in  the  morning,  three 
days  since,  we  started  to  walk  to  Mansfeld  on  a  visit  to  his 
bmily,  our-  hearts  as  full  of  hope  as  the  woods  were  fiill  of  song. 
We  were  armed  with  swords ;  our  wallets  were  full ;  and  spirits 
light  as  the  air.  Our  way  was  to  lie  through  field  and  forest, 
and  then  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Holme,  through  the 
Golden  Meadow  where  are  so  many  noble  cloisters  and  im- 
perial palaces. 

But  we  had  scarcely  been  on  our  way  an  hour  when  Martin, 
by  some  accident,  ran  his  sword  into  his  foot  To  my^dismay 
the  blood  gushed  out  in  a  stream.  He  had  cut  into  a  main 
artery.  I  left  him  under  the  care  oi  some  peasants,  and  ran 
back  to  Erfurt  for  a  physician.  When  he  arrived,  however, 
there  was  great  difficulty  in  closing  the  wound  with  bandages. 
I  longed  for  Elsi  or  our  mother's  skilful  fingers.  We  contrived 
Id  cany  him  back  to  the  dty.  I  sat  up  to  watch  with  him. 
Bat  in  the  middle  of  the  night  his  wound  burst  out  bleeding 
•firesh.  The  danger  was  very  great,  and  Martin  hunself  giving 
Dp  hope,  and  believing  death  was  close  at  hand,  committed  his 
•oul  to  the  blessed  Mother  of  Cod.  Merdiul  and  pitiful, 
knowing  sorrow,  yet  raised  gl(»ious  above  all  sonow,  with  a 
mother's  heart  for  all,  and  a  mother's  claim  pa  Him  who  is  the 
Judge  of  all,  where  indeed  can  we  so  safely  flee  for  refuge  as  to 
Maryt  It  was  edifying  to  see  Martin's  devotion  to  her,  and  no 
doubt  it  was  greatly  owing  to  this  that  at  length  the  remedies 
succeeded,  the  bandages  closed  the  wound  again,  and  the  blood 
wu  stanched. 

Many  an  Ave  will  I  say  for  this  to  the  tweet  Mother  of 
Mercy.  Perchance  she  may  also  have  pity  on  me.  0  sweetest 
Lady,  "eternal  daughter  pf  the  etenud  Father,  heart  of  the 
indivisible  Trinity,"  thou  seest  my  desire  to  help  my  own  care- 
worn mother;  aid  me,  and  have  mercy  on  me,  thy  sinful  child. 

Martin  Luther  has  taken  his  first  degree.  He  is  a  fervent 
student,  earnest  in  this  as  in  everything,    Cicero  and  Virgil  are 
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hit  great  companioni  Among  the  LatiiMi  He  b  now  raised 
quite  above  the  preuing  caret  of  penniy,  and  will  probably 
neref  taste  them  more.  Hisfiither  is  now  a  prosperous  buighef 
of  Mantfeld,  and  on  the  way  to  become  buigomaster.  I  wish 
the  prospects  at  my  home  were  as  cheering.  A  few  years  lest 
of  pinching  poverty  for  myself  seems  to  matter  little,  but  the 
caret  of  our  mother  and  EM  weigh  on  me  often  heavily.  It 
must  be  long  yet  before  I  can  help  them  effectually,  and  meantime 
the  bright  ]routh  of  my  little  Els^,  and  the  very  life  of  our  toil- 
worn  patient  mother,  will  be  wearing  away. 

For  myself  I  can  fully  enter  into  what  Martin  says,  "  The 
young  should  learn  especially  to  endure  suffering  and  want ;  for 
such  suffering  doth  them  no  harm.  It  doth  more  harm  fior  one 
to  prosper  without  toil  than  it  doth  to  endure  suffering."  He 
tayt  alto,  "  It  it  Gpd't  way,  of  beggars  to  n«ke  men  of  power, 
just  as  he  made  the  worid  out  of  nothing.  Look  upon  the 
courts  of  kings  and  princes,  upon  cities  and  parishes.  You  will 
there  find  jurists,  doctors,  councillors,  secretaries,  and  preachers 
who  were  commonly  poor,  and  always  such  as  have  been 
ttodentt,  and  have  risen  and  fl6wn  so  high  through  the  quill 
that  they  ve  become  lords." 

But  the  way  to  wealth  through  the  quill  seems  long ;  and  Uvea 
so  predout  to  me  are  being  worn  out  meantime,  while  I  climb 
to  the  point  where  I  could  help  them  I  Sometimet  I  wish  I 
had  choaen  the  calling  of  a  merchant,  men  seem  to  proq)er 
to  much  more  rapidly  through  trade  than  through  itudy;  and 
nothing  on  earth  teems  to  me  so  well  worth  woriung  for  as  to 
lift  the  load  from  their  hearts  at  hom&  But  it  u  too  hue. 
Rolling  stones  gather  no  moss.  I  pust  go  on  now  in  the 
track  I  have  chosen.  Only  sometimes  again  the  fear  which 
came  over  me  on  that  night  in  the  forest  It  seems  u  if 
heaven  were  a^aidtt  me,  and  that  it  is  vain  jHretunqition.Cv 
aoeh  at  I  even  to  hope  to  benefit  any  oDti 

Partly,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  depression,  caused  by  podr  Uvmg, 
which  brings  these  thou^^tL  Martin  Luther  said  so  to  me  one 
day  i^en  he  found  me  desponding.  He  said  he  knew  so  well 
iHiat  it  was.  He  had  suffered  so  much  from  penury  at  Magd»> 
buig,  and  at  Eisenach  had  even  seriously  thought  of  giving  up 
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■tudf  altogether  and  retaining  to  his  father's  callini^  He  ii 
kind  to  me  and  to  all  who  need,  but  his  means  do  not  yet  allow 
him  to  do  more  than  maintain  hiinsel£  Or  rather,  they  are  not 
hia  but  his  fiuhei's,  and  he  feels  he  has  no  right  to  be  generous 
at  the  expense  of  his  father's  self-denial  and  toil 
s  I  find  life  look  different,  I  must  say,  after  a  good  meaL  But 
dken  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the  thought  of  the  few  such  meals  they 
have  at  home.  Not  that  lL\at  writes  gloomily.  She  nev^r 
mentions  a  thing  to  sadden  me.  And  this  week  she  Mnt  me 
a  gulden,  which  she  said  belonged  to  her  alone,  and  she  had 
vowed  never  to  use  unless  I  would  take  it  But  a  student  who 
•aw  them  lately  said  our  mother  looked  wan  and  ill  And  to 
increase  their  difficulties,  a  month  since  the  father  received  into 
the  house  a  little  orphan  girl,  a  cousin  of  our  mother's,  called 
Eva  von  Schonberg.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  grudge  the 
orphan  her  crust,  but  when  it  makes  a  crust  less  for  the  mother 
and  the  little  ones,  it  is  difficult  to  rejoice  in  such  an  act  o( 
diari^. 

I  have  just  obtained  a  nomination  on  a  foundation,  which 
will,  I  hope,  for  the  present  at  least,  prevent  my  being  any 
burden  on  my  family  for  my  own  maintenance.  "The  nilea  are 
very  strict,  and  they  are  enforced  with  many  awful  vows  and 
oaths  which  trouble  my  conscience  not  a  little,  because,  if  the 
least  detail  of  these  rules  to  which  I  have  sworn  is  even  inad- 
vertently omitted,  I  involve  myself  in  die  guilt  of  perjury. 
However,  it  is  a  step  onward  m  the  way  to  independence;  ancl 
a  &r  heavier  yoke  mi^t  well  be  home  with  such  an  object 

We  (the  benefidaiies  on  thia  foundation)  have  solemnly 
vowed  to  observe  the  seven  canonical  hours,  never  omitting  the 
pnyers  belonging  to  each.  This  insures  euiy  rising,  which  is 
a  good  thing  for  a  student  The  qiost  difficult  to  keep  is 
the  midnii^t  hour,  after  a  day  of  bard  study;  but  it  is  no  more 
dun  soldiers  cm  duty  have  continually  to  go  through.  We  have 
also  to  dumt  the  Mimtrt  at  fimerals,  and  firequently  to  hear  the 
eulogy  of  the  Blessed  Viigin  Maiy.  lliis  kst  can  certainly  not 
be  called  a  hardship,  least  <rf'  all  to  me  who  desire  ever  henoe- 
foth  to  have  an  especial  devotion  to  Our  lAdy,  to  recite  daily 
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the  Rotary,  cotnineinonuing  the  joyi  of  Maiy,  the  Sa!utfttfc>n, 
the  journey  Bcron  the  mountaint,  the  birth  withoiA  i^n,  th« 
ftnding  of  Jesua  in  the  Temple,  and  the  Ascennoo.  It  ii  only 
the  vowa  which  make  it  rather  a  bondagjc.  But,  indeed,  in 
ipite  of  ail,  it  is  a  great  boon.  I  can  conscientiously  write  to 
EIsi  now,  that  I  shall  not  need  another  penny  of  their  scanty 
•tore,  and  can  even,  by  the  next  opportunity,  return  what  ih« 
•ent,  which,  happily,  I  have  not  yet  touched. 

Martin  Luther  is  very  dangerously  ill;  many  of  the  professore 
and  students  are  in  great  anxiety  about  him.  He  has  so  many 
friends;  and  no  wonder  I  He  is  no  cold  friend  himaelf,  and  all 
expect  great  honour  to  the  University  from  his  abilitie*.'  I 
scarcely  dare  to  think  what  his  loss  would  be  to  me.  But  this 
morning  an  aged  priest  who  visited  him  inspired  us  with  some 
hope.  As  Martin  lay,  apparently  in  the  last  extremity,  and 
himself  expecting  death,  this  old  priest  came  to  his  bed-side, 
and  said  gently,  but  in  a  firm  tone  of  conviction, — 

"  Be  of  good  comfort,  my  brother,  you  will  not  die  at  thia 
time;  God  will  yet  make  a  great  man  of  you,  who  shaQ  comfort 
many  others.  Whom  God  .loveth  and  proposeth  to  make  a 
blessing,  upott  him  he  early  layeth  the  cross,  and  in  that  school, 
who  patiently  endure  learn  much." 

The  words  c^me  with  a  strange  kind  of  power,  and  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  there  is  a  little  improvement  in  the  patient 
since  they  were  uttered  Truly,  good  words  are  like  food  and 
medicine  to  body  and  souL 

Kinnrr,  Atiftttl  ijoj, 

Martin  LuUier  is  recovered  I  The  Almi^ty,  the  Blessed 
Mother,  and  aU  the  saints  be  praised.  . 

Hie  good  old  priest's  words  have  also  brought  some  espedal 
comfort  to  me.     If  it  could  only  be  possible  that  those  troubles 
and  cares  which  have  weighed  so  heavily  on  Else's  eariy  life/ 
and  mine,  are  not  the  rod  of  anger,  but  the  cross  laid  on  those) 
God  loveth  I    But  who  can  tellt    For  Elsb,  at  least,  I  will  tiy 
to  believe  thia 

The  worid  it  wide  in  those  days,  with  the  gteat  New  World 
opened  by  the  Spanish  mariners  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  th« 
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oolUe  Old  World  opened  to  ttudents  through  the  lacred  foun- 
lains  of  tlie  ancient  clunci,  once  more  unsealed  by  the  revived 
•tudy  of  the  ancient  languageH;  and  thii  new  discovery  o( 
printing,  which  will,  my  father  think*,  diffuse  the  newly  unieded 
fiwntaina  of  ancient  wisdom  in  countleu  channels  junong  high 
and  low. 

These  are  glorious  tiihes  to  live  in.  So  much  ahready  un- 
folded to  us  I  And  who  knows  what  beyond  t  For  it  seems  as 
if  the  hearts  of  men  everywhere  were  beating  high  with  expecta- 
tion ;  as  if|  in  these  days,  nothing  were  too  great  to  anticipate, 
w  too  good  to  believe. 

It  is  well  to  encounter  our  dragons  at  the  threshold  of  life ; 
instead  of  at  the  end  of  the  race — ^at  the  threshold  of  death ; 
therefore,  I  may  well  6e  content  In  this  wide  and  ever  widen- 
ing worid,  there  must  be  some  career  for  me  and  mine.  What 
wiUitbel 

And  what  will  Martin  Luther's  beT  Much  is  t:xpected  from 
Jiim.  Famous  every  one  at  the  University  says  he  must  be. 
On  what  field  will  he  win  his  laurels  1  Will  they  be  Uurels  or 
palmsl 

When  I  hear  him  in  the  debates  of  the  students,  all  waiting 
for  his  opinions,  and  applauding  his  eloquent  words,  I  see  the 
lanrel  ahready  among  his  black  hair,  wreathing  his  massive 
liomely  forehead.  But  when  I  remember  the  debate  which  I 
know  there  is  within  him,  the  anxious  fervency  of  his  devotions, 
°Us  struggle  of  conscience,  his  distress  at  any  omission  of  duty, 
and  watch  the  deep  melancholy  look  which  there  is  sometimes 
in  his  dark  eyes,  I  think  not  of  the  tales  of  the  heroes,  but  of 
the  legends  of  the  saints,  and  wonder  in  what  victory  over  the 
oid  dragon  he  will  win  his  palm. 

But  the  bells  are  sounding  for  compline,  and  I  must  not  miss 
the  sacred  hour. 
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CANNOT  My  that  things  have  prospered  much  with 
tu  lince  Friti  left  The  lumber-room  itself  is  changed. 
The  piles  of  old  books  are  much  reduced,  because  we 
have  been  obliged  to  pawn  many  of  them  for  food.  Some  even 
of  the  fiuher*!  beautiful  models  have  had  to  be  sold.  It  went 
terribly  to  his  heart     But  it  paid  our  debts. 

Our  grandmother  has  grown  a  little  querulous  at  times  lately. 

And  I  am  so  tempted  to  be  cross  sometimes.    The  boys  eat  so 

.much,  and  wear  out  thejr  clothes  so  fast     Indeed,  I  cannot 

see  that  poverty  makies  any  of  ua  any  better,  except  it  be  my 

mother^  who  needed  improvement  least  of  all 

The  fiither  has  actually  brought  a  new  inmate  into  the  house, 
a  little  girl,  called  Eva  von  Schonbeig,  a  distant  cousin  of  ooi 
mother. 

Last  week  he  told  us  she  was  comings  very  abruptly.  I 
dunk  'le  was  rather  a&aid  of  what  our  grandmother  would  say, 
for  we  all  know  it  is  not  of  the  least  use  to  come  round  her 
with  soft  speedies.  %e  always  sees  what  you  are  aiming  at, 
and  with  her  keen  ey^  cuts  straight  through  all  your  circumlo- 
cutions, and  obliges  you  to  descend  direct  on  your  point  ^^i^ 
more  rapidity  than  grace. 

Accordingly,  he  said,  quite  suddenly,  one  day  at  dinner,— 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  little  mother,  I  have  just  had  a  letter 
fir<»n  your  relations  in  Bohen^ia.  Your  grcat-unde  is  dead. 
His  son,  you  know,  died  before  him.  A  little  orphan  girl  is 
left  with  no  one  to  take  care  of  her.  I  have  desired  them  to 
send  her  to  us.     I  could  do  no  less.    It  was  an  act  not  of 
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charity,  but  of  the  plainest  duty.  And  besides,"  he  added, 
apologetically,  "  in  the  end  it  loay  make  our  fortunes.  There 
is  property  somewhere  in  the  fiunUy,  if  we  could  get  it;  and  this 
little  Eva  is  the  descendant  of  the  eldest  branch.  Indeed,  I  do 
not  know  but  that  she  may  bring  many  valuable  £unily  heir- 
looms with  her." 

These  last  observations  he  addressed  especially  to  ttff  grand- 
mother, hoping  thereby  to  make  it  clear  to  her  that  the  act  was 
one  of  the  deepest  worldly  wisdom.  Then  turning  to  the 
mother,  he  concluded, — 

"Little  mother,  thou  wiU  find  a  place  for  the  orphan  in  thy 
heart,  and  Heaven  wiD  no  doubt  bleu  us  for  it" 

"  No  doubt  about  the  room  in  my  daughter's  heart  t"  mur 
mured  our  grandmother;  "the  question,  as  I  read  it,  is  not 
about  hearts,  but  about  larders  and  wardrobes.  And,  certainly," 
she  added,  not  very  pleasantly,  "  there  is  room  enough  there 
for  any  fiunily  jewels  the  young  heiress  may  bring." 

As  usual,  the  mother  came  to  the  rescue. 

"  Dear  .grandmother,"  she  said,  "  Heaven,  no  doubt,  will 
repay  ua ;  and  besides,  you  know,  we  may  now  venture  on  a 
little  more  expense,  since  we  are  out  of  debt" 

"  There  is  no  doubt,  I  suppose,"  retorted  our  grandmother, 
"  about  Heaven  repaying  you ;  but  there  seems  to  me  a  good 
deal  of  doubt  whether  it  wUl  be  in  cuirent  coin." 

Then,  I  suppose  fearing  the  effect  of  so  doubtful  a  sentiment 
on  the  children,  she  added  rather  querulously,  but  in  a  gentler 
tone, — 

"  Let  the  little  creature  come.  Room  may  be  made  for  her 
soon  m  one  way  or  another.  The  old  creep  out  at  the  church- 
yard gate,  while  the  young  bound  in  at  the  front  door." 

And  in  a  few  days  litde  Eva  came ;  but,  unfortunate!y  with- 
out the  family  jewels.  But  the  saints  forbidU  should  grow 
mercenary  m  xaiaeAj,  and  grudge  the  orphan  her  crust  1 

And  who  could  help  welcoming  little  Evat  As  she  lies  oa 
my  bed  asleep,  with  her  golden  hair  on  the  pillow,  and  the  long 
lashes  s'nading  her  cheek,  flushed  wiih  sleep  and  resting  on  hei 
dimpled  white  hand,  who  could  wish  her  awayt  And  when  I 
pot  out  the  lamp  (as  I  must  very  soon)  and  lie  down  beside 
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her,  ihe  will  half  awake,  just  to  neitle  into  mjr  heart,  and  mur 
mur  in  her  deep,  '<  Sweet  cootin  TSbk  V  And  I  ihall  no  mora 
be  able  to  wish  her  gone  than  my  guardian  angeL  Indeed  1 
think  the  ia  something  like  one. 

She  it  not  quite  ten  yean  old ;  but  being  an  only  child,  and 
always  brought  up  with  older  people,  the  has  a  quiet,  con- 
aklente  way,  and  a  quaint,  thoughtful  gravity,  which  sits  with  a 
strange  charm  on  her  bright,  innocent,  child-like  face. 

At  firit  the  teemed  a  little  afraid  of  our  children,  etpedally 
the  boyt,  and  crept  about  everywhere  by  the  side  of  my  mother, 
to  whom  the  gave  her  confidence  from  the  beginning.  She  did 
not  so  immediately  take  to  our  grandmother,  who  was  not  very 
'  warm  in  her  reception ;  but  the  second  evening  after  her  arrival, 
she  deliberately  took  her  little  ttool  up  to  our  gnuidmothcr's 
•ide,  and  seating  herself  at  her  feet,  laid  her  two  little,  soft 
bands  on  the  dear,  thin,  old  hands,  and  said, — 

"  You  must  love  me,  for  I  shall  love  you  very  much.  You 
are  like  my  great-aunt  who  died." 

And,  ttrange  to  lay,  our  grandmother  teemed  quite  flattered; 
and  ever  tince  they  have  been  do^  friends.  Indeed  she  com- 
mands us  all,  and  there  it  not  one  in  the  house  who  does  not 
seem  to  think  her  notice  a  favour.  I  wonder  if  Fritz  would  fed 
the  same  I 

Our  lather  lets  her  sit  in  his  printing-room  when  he  is  maUng 
experiments,  which  none  of  us  ever  dared  to  da  She  perdies 
herself  on  the  window-sill,  and  watches  him  as  if  she  undentood 
it  all,  and  he  talks  to  her  as  if  he  thought  the  did. 

Then  the  has  a  wonderful  way  of  telling  the  legends  of  the 
saints  to  the  children.  When  our  grandmother  tells  them,  I 
think  of  the  saints  as  heroes  and  warriors.  When  I  try  to  relate 
the  wcred  stories  to  the  little  ones,  I  am  afraid  I  make  them 
too  much  like  fairy  tales.  But  when  litde  Eva  is  speaking  about 
St  Agnes  or  St  Catheiine,  her  voice  becomes  soft  and  deep,  like 
church  muaic ;  and  her  face  grave  and  beautiful,  like  one  of  the 
child-angels  in  the  pictures;  and  ker  eyes  as  if  they  taw  into 
heavea  I  with  Fritz  cojald  hear  her.  I  think  the  must  be  just 
what  the  tainu  were  when  they  were  little  children,  except  for 
that  strange,  quiet  way  the  has  of  nuking  ,every  one  do  what 
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•he  likea.  If  our  St  Eliubeth  had  rambled  our  little  Eva  in 
that,  I  Karccly  think  the  Landgravine-niother  would  have  ven- 
tured to  have  been  so  cruel  to  her.  Ferhapi  it  i*  little  Eva 
who  ia  to  be  the  aaint  among  ua ;  and  by  helping  her  we  may 
best  please  God,  and  be  admitted  at  last  to  some  humble  place 
in  heaven. 

EituiAca,  Dtnmhtr. 

It  is  a  great  comfort  that  FriU  writes  in  such  good  spirits. 
He  seems  Ml  of  hope  as  to  his  prospects,  and  already  he  has 
obtained  a  place  ini  some  excellent  institution,  where,  he  says, 
he  lives  like  a  cardinal,  and  is  quite  above  wanting  assistance 
from  any  one.    This  is  very  encouraging.    Martin  Luther,  also, 
is  on  the  way  to  be  quite  a  great  roan,  Fritz  says.    It  is  difficult       « 
to  imagine  this;  he  looked  so  much  like  any  one  else,  and  we       ^f 
are  all  so  completely  at  home  with  him,  and  he  talks  in  such  a  , 
simple,. familiar  way  to  us  all — not  in  learned  words,  or  about  .1 

diflsicult,  abstruse  subjects,  like  the  other  wise  men  I  know. 
Certainly  it  always  interests  us  all  to  hear  him,  but  one  can 
understand  all  be  says — even  I  can;  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
think  of  him  as  a  philosopher  and  a  great  man.  I  suppose  wise 
men  must  be  like  the  saints:  one  can  only  see  what  they  are  - 

when  they  are  at  some  distance  from  us. 

\ihaA  kind  of  great  man  will  Martin  Luther  be,  I  wonder  t 
As  great  as  our  burgomaster,  or  as  Master  Treboniust  Perhaps 
even  greater  than  these ;  as  great,  even,  as  the  Elector's  secre- 
tary, who  came,  to  see  our  father  about  his  inventions  But  it 
is  a  great  comfort  to  think  of  it,  especially  on  Fritz's  account; 
for  I  am  sure  Martin  will  never  forget  old  friends. 

I  cannot  quite  comprehend  Eva's  religion.  It  seems  to  make 
her  happy.  I  do  not  think  she  is  afraid  of  God,  or  even  of  con- 
fession. She  seems  to  enjoy  going  to  church  as  if  it  were  a  holi- 
day in  the  woods;  and  the  name  of  Jesus  seems  not  terrible, 
but  dear  to  her,  as  the  name  of  the  sweet  Mother  of  God  is  to 
me.  This  js  very  difficult  to  understand.  I  think  she  is  not  even 
very  much  afraid  of  the  judgment-day^;  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  I  think  so;-^The  other  night  when  we  were  both  awakened 
by  an  a#ful  thunder-storm,  I  hid  my  face  under  the  clothes,  in 
order  not  to  see  the  flashes,  until  I  heard  the  children  crying  in  the 
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next  room,  and  row  of  coune,  to  loothe  them,  bccuue  out 
mother  had  been  very  tired  that  day,  and  wu,  I  tiuited,  aiteep, 
Whert  I  had  lUng  and  talked  to  the  little  one*,  and  nt  by  them 
till  they  were  asleep,  I  returned  to  our  room,  trembling  in  every 
limb;  but  I  found  Eva  kneeling  by  the  bed-side,  with  her  cruci- 
fix pressed  to  her  bosom,  looking  as  calm  and  happy  as  if  tht 
lightning  flashes  had  been  morning  sunbeama. 

She  rose  from  her  knees  when  I  entered ;  and  when  I  was 
once  more  safely  in  bed,  with  my  arm  around  her,  and  the  storm 
had  lulled  a  little,  I  said,—  ^ 

"  Eva,  are  you  not  afraid  of  the  lightning  t" 

"  I  think  it  might  hurt  us.  Cousin  Els^"  the  said;  "  and  that 
was  the  reason  I  was  praying  to  God." 

"  But,  Eva,"  I  said,  "  supposing  the  thunder  should  be  the 
archangel's  voice  I  I  always  think  every  thunder-storm  may  bo 
the  beginning  of  the  day  of  wrath— the  dreadful  Judgment-day. 
What  should  you  do  then  t" 

She  was  silent  a  litUe,  and  then  she  said, — 

"  I  think  I  should  take  my  crucifix  and  pray,  and  try  to  aak 
the  Lord  Christ  to  remember  that  he  died  on  the  cross  for  ua 
once.  I  think  he  would  take  pity  on  us  if  we  did.  Besides, 
Cousin  Elsb,"  she  added,  after  a  pause,  "  I  have  a  sentence 
which  always  comforts  me.  My  &ther  taught  it  me  when  I 
was  a  very  little  girl,  in  the  prison,  before  he  died.  I  could  not 
remember  it  all,  but  this  part  I  have  never  forgotten  :  God  t» 
lovtd  th*  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  Sen.  There  was  more, 
which  I  forgot  \  but  that  bit  I  always  remembered,  because  I 
was  my  bther**  only  child,  and  he  loved  me  so  dearly.  I  do 
not  quite  know  all  it  means;  but  I  know  they  are  God'a 
words,  and  I  feel  sure  it  means  that  God  loves  ua  very  much, 
and  that  he  is  in  some  way  like  my  father." 

•*I  know,"  I  replied,  "the  Creed  says,  'God  the  Father 
Almighty ;'  but  I  never  thought  that  the  Almighty  Father,  meant 
anything  like  our  own  father.  I  thought  it  meant  only  that  he 
is  very  great,  and  that  we  all  belong  to  him,  and  that  we  ought 
to  love  him.    Are  you  sure,  Eva,  it  means  k*  lava  ut  f " 

"  I  believe  so.  Cousin  Elsfc,"  said  Eva. 

"  Perhapi  it  does  mean  that  he  loves  jvw.  Eva."  I  answered. 
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"  But  you  are  t  good  child,  tod  timvft  have  been,  I  thodd 
Ihink ;  and  we  all  know  that  God  lores  people  who  are  good 
That  sentence  nyi  nothing,  you  tee,  about  God  loTing  people 
who  are  not  good.  It  it  bccauie  I  am  never  lure  tltat  I  am ' 
doing  the  thingi  that  pleaae  him,  that  I  am  afraid  of  God  and 
of  the  judgment-day." 

Eva  waa  lilent  a  minute,  and  then  she  taidr- 

"  I  with  I  could  remember  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Pethapa 
It  might  tell." 

"Where  docs  that  sentence  come  from,  Evat"  I  aaked. 
"Perhaps  we  might  find  it  Do  you  think  God  said  it  to 
your  &ther  from  heaven,  in  a  vision  or  a  dream,  as  he  speaki 
to  the  saints  t" 

"I  think  not.  Cousin  Els^,"  she  replied  thoughtfully;  "be- 
cause my  father  said  it  wu  in  a  book,  which  he  told  me  where 
to  find,  when  he  waa  gone.  But  when  I  found  the  book,  a 
priest  took  it  from  me,  and  said  it  was  not  a  good  book  for  little 
girls ;  and  I  never  had  it  again.  So  I  have  only  my  sentence^ 
Cousin  Els^    I  wish  it  made  you  happy,  u  it  does  me." 

I  kissed  the  darling  child  and  wished  lier  good  night ;  but  I 

could  not  sleep.     I  wish  I  could  see  the  book.     But  perhaps, 

'  after  all,  it  is  not  a  right  book ;  because  (although  Eva  does  not 

know  it)  I  heard  my  grandmother  say  her  father  was  a  Hussite, 

and  died  on  the  scafibld  for  believing  something  wrong. 

In  the  morning  Eva  was  awake  before  me.  Her  large  dark 
eyes  were  watching  me,  and  the  moment  I  woke  she  said, — 

"  Cousin  Elsfc,  I  think  the  end  of  that  sentence  has  some- 
Aing  to  do  with  the  crucifix ;  because  I  always  think  of  them 
together.  You  know  the  Loixl  Jeaua  Christ  is  God's  only  Son, 
and  he  died  on  the  croas  for  us." 

And  she  rose  and  dressed,  and  said  she  would  go  to  matins 
and  say  prayers  for  me,  that  rnsight  not  be  afraid  in  the  next 
thnndo-stonB.    » ^  :.'-,'.'■.';';■ '''•^,-''''^ 

It  must  be  trtte^  X  un  Me,  diat  the  oxm  and  fhe  biased 
Passion  were  meant  to  do  us  some  good ;  but  then  they  cin 
only  do  good  to  those  who  please  God,  and  that  is  precisely'' 
what  it  is  so  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  out  how  to  da 

I  cannot  think,  howew.  that  Eva  can  ia  any  way  be  believ- 
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Ing  wrong,  becauae  the  ia  w  religioui  and  to  good  She  atteiMh 
mott  reguUriy  «t  the  confeaiional,  uA  ia  ahraya  tt  chuicb  it 
the  early  mail,  and  many  tiroei  betidei.  Often,  alao,  I  find 
her  at  her  devotioni  before  the  crucifix  and  the  picture  of  tha 
Holy  Virgin  and  Child  in  our  room.  She  Mcma  mlly  to  e» 
Joy  being  religioua,  aa  they  uy  St  Elizabeth  did. 

Aa  for  me,  there  ia  ao  very  much  to  do  between  the  printin|b 
and  the  houae,  and  our  dear  mother'i  ill  health,  and  the  baby, 
and  the  boya,  who  tear  their  clothei  in  luch  incomprehcnaibi* 
waya,  that  I  feel  more  and  more  how  utterly  hopeleaa  it  ia  for 
me  ever  to  be  like  any  of  the  lainta — unleaa,  indeed,  it  ia  St 
Chriitopher,  whoie  legend  ia  often  a  comfort  to  me,  aa  our 
grandmother  uaed  to  tell  it  to  ua,  which  wai  in  thia  way : — 

Oflierua  wu  a  aoldier,  a  heathen,  who  lived  in  the  Und  ol 
Canaan.  He  had  a  body  twelve  ella  long.  He  did  not  like  to 
obey,  but  to  command.  He  did  not  care  what  harm  he  did  to 
othera,  but  lived  a  wild  life,  attacking  and  plundering  all  who 
came  in  hia  way.  He  only  wiahed  for  one  thing — to  lell  hia  wo- 
vioet  to  the  MigHtieat;  and  u  he  heard  that  the  emperor  waa  ia 
thoae  daya  the  head  of  ChriateAdom,  he  aaid,  "Lord  Emperor,, 
will  you  have  me  1    To  none  leu  will  I  lell  my  heart's  blood." 

The  emperor  looked  at  hia  .Samson  itrength,  hii  gi.-uit  cheat, 
and  hia  mighty  fista,  and  he  said,  "  If  thou  wilt  serve  me  for 
ever,  Offerui,  I  will  accept  thee." 

Immediately  the  giant  answered,  "  To  serve  you  ftr  tvtr  b 
not  so  easily  promised ;  but  aa  long  aa  I  an»  your  soldier,  none 
in  eaat  or  weat  ahall  trouble  you." 

Thereupon  he  went  with  the  emperor  through  all  the  Und, 
and  the  emperor  waa  delighted  with  him.  All  the  soldiers,  in 
the  combat  as  at  the  wine-cup,  were  miserable,  helpless  creaturea 
compared  with  Offerus. 

Now  the  emperor  had  a  harper  who  sang  from  morning  tiO 
bed-time ;  and  whenever  the  emperor  waa  weary  with  the 
match  this  minstrel  had  to  touch  his  harp-strings.  Oiice,  at 
eventide,  they  pitched  the  tents  near  a  forest  The  emperor 
ate  and  diank  lustily ;  the  minstrel  sang  a  meny  song.  But  a% 
in  his  song,  he  spoke  of  the  evil  one,  the  emperor  signe<l  the 
€roaa  on  hia  forehead.    Said  Ofiierus  aloud  to  hia  comrades, 
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'Whatuihist  What  jeatU  the  Prince  making  now t"  Then 
the  cmperar  nid,  "  Oifenia,  listen :  I  did  it  oo  account  of  the 
wicked  fiend,  who  ii  said  often  to  haunt  thia  forest  with  great 
rage  and  fury."  I'hat  leemed  nuuvellous  to  Offerua,  and  he 
•aid,  scornfully,  to  the  emperor,  "  I  have  a  &ncy  for  wild  boars 
and  deer.  Let  us  hunt  in  this  forest"  The  emperor  said  sofUy, 
"  OfTerua,  no  I  Let  alone  the  chase  m  this  forest,  for  in  filling 
thy  larder  thou  mighttt  harm  thy  souL"  Then  Offerus  made  a 
wiy  fisce,  and  said,  "  The  grapes  are  sour ;  if  your  highness  is 
•fraid  of  the  devil,  I  will  enter  the  service  of  this  lord,  who  is 
mightier  than  you."  Thereupon  he  coolly  denvmded  his  pay, 
took  his  departure,  with  no  very  ceremonious  leaye-taking,  and 
strode  off  dicehly  into  the  thickest  depths  of  the  forest 

In  a  wild  clearing  of  the  forest  he  found  the  devil's  altar,  built 
of  bi«d(  cinders;  and  on  it,  in  the  moonlight  gleamed  the  whit* 
skeletons  of  men  and  horsea  Offerus  was  in  no  way  terrified, 
but  quietly  inspected  the  skulls  and  bones;  then  he  called  three 
times  in  a  loud  voice  on  the  evil  one.  and  seating  hinuelf  fell 
•sleep,  and  soon  began  to  snore.  When  it  was  midnight,  the 
earth  seemed  to  crack,  and  on  a  coal-black  horse  he  saw  a  pitch- 
black  rider,  who  rode  at  him  fiiriously,  and  sought  to  bind  him 
with  solemn  promises.  But  Offerus  said,  "  Wip  shall  see."  Then 
they  went  together  through  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and 
Oflinus  found  him  a  better  muter  than  the  emperor;  needed 
seldom  to  polish  his  armour,  but  had  plenty  of  feasting  and  fba. 
However,  one  day  as  they  went  along  the  high-road,  three  tall 
crosses  stood  before  them.  Then  the  Black  Prince  suddenly 
bad  a  cokC  and  said,  "  Let  us  creep  rouiul  bT  the  bye-road." 
Said  Offerus,  "  Methinka  you  are  afraid  of  those  gallows  trees,", 
and,  drawing  his  bow,  he  shot  an  arrow  into  the  middle  cross. 
"What  bad  mannersl"  said  Satan,  softly;  "do  you  not  know 
that  he  who  in  his  form  as  a  servant  is  the  son  of  Mary,  now 
exercises  great  powerP  If  that  is  the  case,"  said  Offerus,  "  I 
came  to  you  fettered  by  no  promise ;  now  I  will  seek  further  for 
the  mightiest,  whom  only  I  will  serve."  Then  Satan  went  ofl 
with  a  mocking  laugh,  and  Offerus  went  on  his  way  asking  evety 
traveller  he  met  for  the  Son  of  Mary.  But,  alas  I  few  bare  Him 
in  their  hearts ;  and  no  one  could  tell  the  giant  where  the  Lonl 


dwth,'  ondl  one  evtning  OfienU  found  an  old  piout  hemit,  wfia 
gtTe  him  a  night'i  lodging  in  liii  cell,  and  lent  him  next  ihoni- 
ing  to  Um  Carthusian  cioiiter.  There  the  lord  prior  listened  to 
(MbnMt  ahowed  him  plainly  the  path  of  faith,  and  told  him  h« 
;  Cut  and  prajr,  as  John  the  Baptist  did  of  old  in  the  wilder- 
But  he  replied,  "  Locusts  and  wild  honey,  my  lord,  an 
quite  contrary  to  my  nature,  and  I  Ao  not  know  any  prayers.  I 
diould  lose  my  strength  altogether,  snd  had  rather  not  go  to 
heaven  at  all  than  in  that  way."  "Recklcu  man  I"  said  the 
prior.  "  However,  you  may  try  another  way:  give  yourself  up 
heartily  to  achieve  some  good  work."  "  Ah  I  let  me  hear,"  said 
Oflfems ;  "  I  have  strength  for  that"  "  See,  there  flows  a  mighty 
liver,  which  flinders  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Rome.  It  haa 
neither  ford  nor  bridge.  Carry  the  faithful  over  on  thy  back." 
"  If  I  can  please  the  Saviour  in  that  way,  willingly  will  I  cany 
the  travellers  to  and  fro,"  replied  the  giant  And  thereui>on  he 
built  a  hut  of  reeds,  and  dwelt  thenceforth  among  the  water-rats 
•ad  beavers  on  the  borders  of  the  river,  carrying  pilgrinu  over 
the  river  cheerfully,  like  a  camel  or  an  elephant  But  if  any 
one  offered  him  ferry-money,  he  said,  '*  I  labour  for  eternal  life^" 
And  when  now,  ailet  many  years,  OfTcrus's  hair  had  grown  white, 
one  stormy  night  a  plaintive  little  voite  called  to  him,  "  Dear, 
good,  taU  Offerus,  carry  me  across."  Oiicrus  was  tired  and 
sleepy,  but  he  thought  ftithfully  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  with  weary 
arms  seizing  the  pine  trunk  which  was  his  staff  when  the  floods 
swelled  high,  he  waded  through  the  water  and  nearly  reached 
the  opposite  bank ;  but  he  saw  no  pilgrim  there,  to  he  thought, 
"  I  was  dreaming,"  and  went  back  and  lay  down  to  sleep  agaia 
But  scarcely  had  he  fallen  asleep  when  again  came  the  little 
voice,  this  time  very  plaintive  and  touching,  "  Offerus,  good, 
dear,  great,  tall  Offerus,  carry  me  across."  Patiently  the  old 
giant  crossed  the  river  again,  but  neither  man  nor  mouse  was  to 
be  seen,  and  he  went  back  and  lay  down  again,  and  was  soon 
fiut  asleep;  wh^n  once  more  came  the  little  voice,  clear  and 
plaintive,  and  imploring,  "  Good,  dear,  giant  Offerus,  carry  me 
across."  The  third  time  he  seised  his  pine-stem  and  went 
dm)ugh  the  cold  river.  This  time  he  found  \  tender,  (air  little 
boy,  with  golden  hair.    In  his  left  haod  was  the  sundard  of  the 
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Unbihhi$  right,  the  globe.  He  looked  at  the  gUnt  with  ty« 
Idl  of  lore  tad  truat,  and  (Mhiiu  lifted  him  upwidi  twoftngen; 
irat,  when  he  eotered  the  river,  the  little  child  weighed  on  him 
like  a  ton.  Heavier  and  heavier  grew  the  weight,  until  the 
water  almost  reached  hia  chin ;  great  drope  of  iweat  itood  on 
lUs  brow,  and  he  had  nearljr  mink  in  the  stream  with  the  littk 
one  However,  he  struggled  through,  and  tottering  to  the  other 
iride,  set  the  child  gently  down  on  the  bank,  and  said,  "  Uj 
little  lord,  prithee,  come  not  this  way  again,  for  scarcely  h^ve  I 
escaped  this  time  with  life."  But  the  lair  child  baptized  Offerus 
on  tne  spot,  and  said  to  him,  "  Know  all  Uiy  sins  are  forgiven ; 
and  although  thy  limbs  tottered,  fear  not,  nor  marvel,  but  re- 
loice ;  thou  hast  carried  the  Saviour  of  the  world  I  For  a  token, 
plant  thy  pine-trunk,  so  long  dead  and  leafless,  in  the  earth ;  to- 
moirow  it  shall  shoot  out  i^ven  twigs.  And  henceforth  thou 
Shalt  be  called  not  Offerus,  but  Christopher."  Then  Christopher 
folded  his  hands  and  pnyed  and  said,  "I  feel  my  end  draws  nigh. 
My  limbs  tremble;  my  strength  fails;  and  God  has  foiyiven  me 
•U  my  sins."  Thereupon  the  child  vanished  in  light;  and  Chris- 
topher set  his  staff  in  the  earth.  And  so  on  the  morrow,  it  diot 
out  green  leaves  and  red  blossoms  like  an  almond.  And  three 
days  aAerwards  the  angels  carried  Christopher  to  Paradise. 

This  is  the  legend  whidi  gives  me  more  hope  than  any  other. 
How  sweet  it  would  be,  if;  when  I  had  tried  in  some  humble 
way  to  help-one  and  another  on  the  way  to  the  holy  city,  when 
the  last  burden  was  borne,  and  the  strength  was  failing,  the  holy 
child  should  appear  to  me  and  say,  "  Little  Elsb,  you  have  done 
the  work  I  naeant  you  to  do — ^your  sins  are  foigiven;"  and  tlien 
the  angels  were  to  come  and  take  roe  up  in  their  arms,  and-tiury 
me  across  the  dartc  river,  and  my  life  were  to  grow  young  and 
bloom  again  in  Paradise,  like  St  Christopher's  withered  staff  I 

But  to  watch  all  the  long  days  of  life  by  Uie  river,  and  carry 
the  burdens,  and  not  know  if  we  are  d<Mng  the  ri^t  thing  afta 
all-r-that  is  what  is  so  hard  I 

Sweet,  when  the  river  was  crossed,  to  find  that  in  ftdfilHng 
•ome  little,  humble,  everyday  duty,  one  had  actually  been  lorv- 
iog  and  pleasing  the  mightiest,  the  Saviour  of  the  world  i  But 
if  one  could  only  know  it  whiist  ont  was  struggling  -through  the 
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iood,  how  ddightfiil  that  would  be  I  How  little  one  would 
mind  the  icy  water,  or  the  aching  thouldert,  or  the  tottering 
kUingUmhcl 


Friti  is  fct  home  with  ui  igain.  He  looki  a*  much  a  man  now 
aa  our  lather,  with  hia  moustache  and  his  sword.  How  cheer- 
fill  the  sound  of  his  firm  step  and  his  deep  voice  makes  the 
house  I  When  I  look  at  him  sometimes,  as  he  tosses  the  child- 
ren and  catches  them  m  bis  arms,  or  as  he  flings  the  balls  with 
Christopher  and  Pollux,  or  shoots  with  bow  and  arrows  in  the 
evenings  at  the  city  games,  my  old  wbh  recurs  that  he  had  lived 
in  the  days  when  our  ancestors  dwelt  in  the  castles  in  Bohemia, 
.ud  that  Fritz  had  been  a  knight,  to  ride  at  the  head  of  his  re- 
tainers to  battle  for  some  good  cause, — against  the  Turks,  for 
instance,  who  are  now,  they  say,  threatening  the  empire,  and  all 
Christendom.  My  little  world  at  home  is  wide  indeed,  and  full 
enough  for  me,  but  this  burgher  life  seems  narrow  and  i>oor  for 
him.  I  should  like  him  to  have  to  do  with  men  instead  of  booka 
Women  can  read,  and  learn,  and  think,  if  they  have  time  (al- 
.though,  of  course,  not  as  well  u  men  can);  I  have  even  heard 
of  women  writing  books.  St  Barbara  and  ^^  Catherine  under- 
stood astronomy,  and  astrology,  and  philosophy,  and  could  speak 
I  do  not  know  how  many  languages.  But  they  could  not  have 
gone  forth  armed  with  shield  and  spear  like  St  Geoige  of  Cap- 
padocia,  to  deliver  the  fettered  princess  and  slay  the  great  Afri- 
I,  cini  drsgon.  And  I  should  Uke  Fritz  to  do  what  women  c»aitot 
do.  There  is  such  strength  in  his  light,  agile  frame,  and  such 
,  power  in  his  daric  eyes ;  although,  certainly  after  all  he  had  written 
to  us  about  his  princely  fare  at  the  House  at  Erfutt,  where 
he  is  a  beneficiary,  our  mother  and  I  did  not  expect  to  have 
seen  his  fiux  looking  so  hollow  and  thin. 

He  has  brought  me  back  my  godmother^  golden.  He  says 
be  is  an  independent  maif,  earning  his  own  livelihood,  and  quite 
above  receiving  any  such  gratuities.  However,  as  I  devoted  it 
to  Fritz  I  feel  I  have  a  right  to  spend  it  on  hitn,  which  is  a  great 
comfort,  because  I  can  provide  a  better  table  than  we  can  usually 
afford,  during  the  few  days  he  will  stay  with  its,  so  that  be  may 
never  guess  how  pinched  we  often  are. 
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I  un  uhamed  of  myieU;  but  there  ia  K>in«thing  in  thii  return 
•f  Priti  which  diuppoinU  me.  I  have  looked  forwtrd  to  il 
day  and  night  through  all  thete  two  yean  with  luch  longing.  1 
thought  we  thould  begin  again  exactly  where  we  left  oOl  1  pktmd 
H>  nyielf  the  old  daily  life  with  him  going  oq  again  u  of  okL 
I  thought  of  our  utting  in  the  luuiber-room,  and  chatting  over 
«U  our  peq)lcxitiea,  our  own  and  the  tkniily't,  and  pouring  our 
hivta  into  each  other's  without  retcrve  or  fear,  ao  that  it  was 
'KUccly  like  talking  at  all,  but  like  thinking  aloud. 

And,  now,  inatead  of  our  being  acquainted  with  every  detail 
of  each  other's  daily  life,  so  that  we  are  aware  what  we  are 
feeling  without  speaking  about  it,  there  is  a  whole  history  of  new 
experience  to  be  narrated  step  by  step,  and  we  do  not  seem 
to  know  where  to  begja  None  of  the  others  can  feel  this  aa 
I  da  He  is  all  to  the  children  and  our  parents  that  he  ever 
waa,  and  why  should  I  expect  morel  Indeed,  I  scarcely  know 
what  I  did  expect,  or  what  I  do  want  Why  should  Friu  be 
more  to  me  than  to  any  one  else  t  It  is  selfish  to  wish  it,  and 
it  is  childish  to  imagine  that  two  years  could  bring  no  change. 
Could  I  have  wished  itt  Do  I  not  glory  in  his  strength,  and 
in  his  free  and  manly  bearing  t  And  could  I  wish ,«  student  at 
tbe  great  University  of  Erfurt,  who  is  soon  to  be  i  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  to  come  and  lit  on  the  piles  of  old  books  in  our  lumbe^ 
rpom,  and  to  spend  his  time  in  gossiping  with  met  Besides, 
what  have  I  to  say  1  And  yet,  this  evening,  when  the  twiligh^ 
hour  ctme  round  for  the  third  time  tince  he  returned,  and  he 
•eemed  to  forget  all  about  it,  I  could  not  help  feeling  troubled, 
and  so  took  reiiige  here  by  myself. 

Friu  has  been  sitting  in  the  fiunily-room  for  the  last  hour, 
with  all  the  children  round  him,  telling  them  histories  of  what 
die  students  do  at  Erfurt;  of  their  poetical  dub,  where  they  meet 
and  recite  their  own  verses,  or  translations  of  the  ancient  books 
which  have  been  unburied  lately,  and  yet  are  fresher,  he  says, 
;^0ian  any  new  ones,  and  set  everyone  thinking;  of  the  debating 
tneeting,  and  the  great  singing  parties  where  hundreds  of  voices 
fan,  making  music  fuller  than  any  organ, — in  both  of  which 
Martin  Lather  se«ms  a  leader  and  a  prince;  and  then  of  the 
fights  among  the  students,  b  which  I  do  not  think  Martin  Luther 
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kM  joined,  b«t  which,  cmM^nXy,  inlantt  Chriitophor  ud  Pok 
hu  mora  thu  uiything  elte.  Th«  bojrt  wtra  sUBding  on  Mck 
lid*  of  Frits,  littening  with  wide  open  cjrM;  Chiienhild  and  Al- 
hatii  had  crept  cloae  behind  him  with  their  tewing ;  little  Thtkla 
.  «  on  hif  knee,  pUjring  with  hi*  iword-girdle ;  and  little  B«« 
wu  perched  in  her  favourite  place  on  the  window-eitl,  in  front 
of  him.  At  firat  >he  Jtept  at  a  diatance  from  him,  and  aaid  n* 
thing ;  not,  I  think,  from  ihjmcsa,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  child 
ii  alVaid  of  any  one  or  any  thing,  but  from  a  quaint  way  she  haa 
of  obierving  people,  u  if  ahe  were  learning  them  through  like  a 
new  language,  or,  like  a  aovereign  making  mire  of  the  character 
of  a  new  nibject  before  ihe  admiti  him  into  her  lervice.  The 
idea  Of  the  little  creature  treating  our  Frits  in  that  grand  ityle  I 
But  it  it  of  no  um  resisting  it  He  has  pasted  through  hit  pro- 
bation like  the  rest  of  ua,  and  it  u  much  flattered  as  the  grand- 
mother, or  any  of  ut,  at  being  admitted  into  her  confidence. 
When  I  left,  Eva,  who  had  been  listening  for  tome  time  with 
great  attention  to  hit  ttudent-ttoriet,  had  hertelf  become  the 
chief  tpeaker,  and  the  whde  party  were  attending  with  riveted 
interett  while  the  related  to  tlteni  her  bvourite  Legend  of  St 
Catherine.  They  had  all  heard  it  before,  but  in  tome  way  when 
Eva  tellt  thete  histories  they  always  teem  new.  I  tuppote  it  it 
becauie  the  believei  them  to  fervently;  it  it  not  u  if  the  wen 
repeating  tomething  the  had  heard,  biiit  quietlynarrating  tome- 
thing  the  hat  teen,  much  at  one  would  imagi|ie  an  angel  might 
who  had  been  watching  unseen  while  it  all  happened.  And, 
meantime,  her  eyes,  when  the  raitet  them,  with  their  fringe  of 
bng  lathes,  teem  to  look  at  once  into  your  heart  and  into 
heavea 

No  wonder  Frits  foigett  the  twilight-hour.  But  it  b  itrange 
he  has  never  once  asked  about  our  chronicle.  Of  that,  however, 
I  am  glad,  because  I  would  not  for  the  workl  ahow  him  the 
narrative  (rf' our  ttrug^ea.  • 

-  Can  it  be  pottible  I  an  enviout  of  little  Eva— dear,  little, 
loving,  orphan  Evat  I  do  lejoice  that  all  the  worid  thould 
love  him.  Yet,  it  waa  ao  hq>py  to  be  Frits't  only  friend;  and 
why  thould  a  little  stranger  chUd  steal  my  predout  twilight-hour 
from  met 


Wdl,  I  tappOM  Annt  Agnat  WM  i1|ht,  and  I  aad*  u  kid 
•f  friti,  and  Ood  wu  angry,  and  I  an  being  puniihed.  But 
the  lainu  Memed  to  And  a  kind  ot  Mcred  pleuure  in  their 
punishment!,  and  I  do  not ;  nor  do  I  fed  at  all  the  heiter  for 
tiMB,  but  the  worae — which  is  another  proof  how  hopeleaa  it 
h  fisr  BM  to  try  to  be  a  taint 

«  lull  tin,  Will  mi  ji 

Aa  I  wrote  dioae  laat  worda  in  the  deepening  twilight,  two  itrong 
kandt  were  laid  very  gently  on  my  thoulden,  and  a  voice  laid  ■ 

"  Sister  Els^  sMjr  can  you  not  show  me  your  chrooiclel" 

I  could  make  no  reply. 

"  You  are  convicted,"  rejoined  the  same  voice. 

"  Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  where  that  gulden  came  flfomt 
Jm  dm  aee  your  godmother's  purse." 

I  began  to  fe^l  the  tears  choking  me;  but  FHta  did  not  aeem 
to  notice  theoL 

"  EUk,"  he  said,  "  you  may  practise  your  little  deceptive  arts 
OB  all  the  rest  of  the  ftmily,  but  they  will  not  do  with  me.  Do 
fM  diink  you  will  ever  persoadi  me  you  have  grown  thfai  by 
Mting  sausages  and  cakes  and  wonderftil  holiday  puddings 
every  day  of  your  lifet  Do  you  think  the  hungry  delight  in  the 
eyes  of  those  boys  was  occasioned  by  their  everyday,  ordinary 
Cint  DoVou  think,"  he  added,  taking  my  hands  in  one  of  his, 
"  I  did  not  aee  how  blue  and  cold,  and  covered  with  chilblains, 
these  little  hands  were,  which  piled  up  the  great  logs  on  the 
hearth  when  I  came  in  this  momingi" 

Of  oo«use  I  could  do  nothing  bat  pat  my  head  on  his  shoul- 
der and  cry  quietly.  Jt  was  of  no  use  denying  anything.  Then 
he  added  rapidly,  in  a  low  deep  voice — 

"  Do  you  thbik  I  could  help  seeing  our  mother  at  her  old 
devices,  pretending  she  had  no  tppttitt,  and  liked  nothing  ao 
■ndi  u  bonea  and  ainewst" 

''OFWta,"Iaobbed,"IcanaothelpiL    What  am  I  to  dot" 

"At  least,"  he  aaid,  more'  cheerAilIy,  "pmmiae  me,  little 
wtman,  yoa  will  never  make  a  distmguished  stranger  of  your 
hrodier  again,  and  endeavour  by  all  kinds  of  vain  and  deceitful 
dtvkea  to  draw  the  whole  weight  of  the  iamily^caita  on  your 
•wa  dioaldera."    .^...■.  .^•v,i;i....  .....  ^.-, .        ..,<-/    ■   ^  . 
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**  Do  fou  think  it  ii  a  dn  I  ought  to  confew,  Friut"  I 
*'  I  did  not  m««n  it  deccitAilljr ;  but  I  am  alwiyi  RMkinf  i 
bhinden  about  right  and  wrong.    What  can  I  dot" 

"  Oocf  Aunt  Unula  knowt"  be  uk«d  rather  fteroely. 

"  Noi  the  mother  will  not  let  me  tell^anjr  one.  9m  thinks 
they  would  reflect  on  our  iather;  and  he  told  her  only  last 
week,  he  haa  a  plan  about  a  new  way  of  iroelting  lead,  which  ii, 
I  think,  to  turn  it  all  into  uWer.  That  would  certainly  b«  a 
wonderful  discovery;  imd  he  thinki  the  Elector  would  take  it 
up  at  once,  and  we  should  probably  have  to  leave  Kisenach  and 
live  near  the  Electoral  Court  Perhaps  even  the  Einpcror 
would  require  us  to  conununicate  the  secret  to  him,  and  then 
we  should  have  to  leave  the  country  altogether;  for  you  know 
there  are  great  lead-mines  in  Spain ;  and  if  once  people  could 
make  silver  out  of  lead,  it  would  be  much  easier  and  safer  than 
going  across  the  great  ocean  to  procure  the  native  silver  fiom 
the  Indian  savagea" 

Frits  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  And  meantimel"  he  said. 

" Well,  meantimet"  I  said,  "it  ia,  of  course,  sometisMt  ■ 
little  difficult  to  get  on." 

He  mused  a  little  while,  and  then  he  said— 

"  Little  Els^,  I  have  thought  of  a  plan  which  may,  I  thhib 
bring  us  a  few  guldens — until  the  proceal  of  transmuting  kad 
into  silver  is  completed" 

"Of  course,"  I  said,  "after  that  we  shall  want  noddng, but 
be  able  to  give  to  those  who  do  want  And  oh,  Fritz  I  how  well 
we  shall  understand  how  to  help  people  who  are  poor.  Do 
fou  think  that  is  why  God  leU  us  be  so  poor  ouradvet  ao  loog^ 
ind  never  seems  to  hear  our  prayers  t" 

"  It  would  be  pleasant  to  think  so,  EIsi,"  said  Frits,  gravely; 
"  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  understand  how  to  please  God,  or  how 
to  make  our  prayers  reach  him  at  all — at  least  when  we  are  so 
often  feeling  and  doing  wrong." 

It  cheered  me  to  see  that  Frits  does  not  despair  of  the  great 
invention  succeeding  one  day.  He  did  not  tell  me  what  hit 
own  plan  is. 

Does  Frits,  then,  also  feel  so  sinful  and  so  perplexed  how  to 
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plMM  Gotlt  Perhaps  a  great  many  people  feel  the  Mine.  It 
i«  veiy  itnnge.'  If  it  had  only  pleated  God  to  make  it  a  little 
plainer  I    I  wonder  if  that  book  Eva  loet  would  tell  ui  anything! 

AAer  that  evening  the  barrier  between  me  and  Friti  waa  <A 
coune  quite  gone,  and  we  leemed  clocer  than  erer.  We  had 
delightful  twilight  talks  in  our  lutaber-room,  and  I  love  him 
more  than  ever.  So  that  Aunt  Agnet  would,  I  nippoac,  think 
me  more  of  at)  idolater  than  before.  But  it  is  very  strange  that 
idolatry  should  seem  to  do  nw  so  much  good.  I  seem  to  love 
all  the  world  better  for  loving  Frits,  and  to  find  eveiytmag 
easier  to  bear,  by  having  him  to  unburden  everything  on,  so 
that  I  had  never  fewer  httle  sins  to  confess  than  during  the  two 
weeks  Fritz  was  at  home.  If  God  had  only  made  loviig 
brothers  and  sisters  and  the  people  at  home  the  way  to  plcaae 
him,  instead  of  not  loving  them  too  much,  or  leaving  than  all 
to  bury  one's  self  in  a  cold  convent,  like  Aunt  Agnes  I 

little  Eva  actually  persuaded  Friu  to  begin  teaching  her  the 
Latin  grammar!  I  suppose  she  wishes  to  be  Ujte  her  beloved 
St  Catherine,  who  was  so  learned.  And  she  says  all  the  holy 
books,  the  prayers  and  the  hymns,  are  m  Latin,  so  that  she 
thinks  it  must  be  a  language  God  particularly  loves.  She  asked 
llfit  a  few  days  since  if  they  speak  Latin  in  heaven. 

Of  course  I  could  not  telL  I  told  her  I  believed  the  tiibte 
was  originally  written  in  two  other  languages,  the  languages  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Jews,  and  that  I  had  heard  tome  one  say 
Adam  and  Eve  spoke  the  Jews'  Unguage  in  paradise,  which  I 
suppose  God  taught  them. 

But  I  have  been  thinking  over  it  since,  and  I  should  oM 
wonder  if  Eva  is  right 

Because,  unless  pitin  is  the  language  of  the  sainU  and  holy 
angels  in  heaven,  why  shotdd  God  wish  the  priests  to  q>eak  it 
everywhere,  and  the  people  to  say  the  Ave  and  Paternoster  in 
it  I  We  should  understand  it  all  so  much  better  in  German; 
but  df  course  if  Latin  i^  the  language  of  the  blessed  lainu  and 
angels,  that  is  a  reason  for  it  If  wb  do  not  always  uoder- 
'•tand,  THEV  do,  which  it  a  great  comfioct  Only  I  think  it  ia  a 
very  good  plan  of  little  Eva's  to  try  and  leam  Latin;  and 
I  have  more  time  to  be  religious,  perhaps  I  may  try  alaa 


nr, 

(Sitrtuig  from^rubm^'s  €\pcamclt. 

Enrurr,  is*s. 

IE  university  seems  rather  a  cold  v*orld  after  the  dear 
old  home  at  Eisenach.  But  it  went  to^my  heart  to 
see  how  our  mother  and  Elsb  struggle,  and  how  worn 
and  thin  they  look.  Happily  for  them,  they  have  still  hope  in 
the  great  invention,  and  I  would  not  take  it  away  for  thewwld. 
'  But  meantime,  I  must  at  once  do  something  to  help.  I  can 
sometimes  save  some  viands  from  my  meals,  which  are  po^ 
tioned  out  to  us  liberally  on  this  foundation,  an3  sell  them; 
and  I  can  occasionally  earn  a  little  by  copying  themes  for  the 
richer  students,  or  sermons  and  postila  for  the  monks.  The 
printing-press  has  certainly  made  that  means  Of  muntenaniSe 
more  precarious;  but  printed  books  are  still  very  dear,  and  also 
very  large,  and  the  priests  are  often  glad  of  small  copies  of 
fragments  of  the  postils,  or  orations  of  the  fathers,  written  off  in 
a  small,  clear  4uind,  to  take  with  them  on  their  circuits  around 
the  villages.  There  is  also  writing  to  be  done  for  the  lawyers, 
so  that  I  do  not  despair  of  earning  something:  and  if  tay 
studies  are  retarded  a  Uttle,  it  does  not  so  much  matter.  It  ia 
not  for  me  to  aspire  to  great  things,  unless,  indeed,  they  can 
be  reached  by  small  and  patient  steps.  I  have  a  woik  to  do 
for  the  frunily.  My  youth  must  be  given  to  supporting  them 
by  die  first  means  I  can  find.  If  I  succeed,  perfa^M  Chris- 
topher or  Pollux  will  have  leisure  to  aim  higher  than  I  can;  or, 
periiqM,  in  middle  and  later  life  I  myself  shall  have  leisure  to 
pursue  the  studies  of  these  great  old  classics,  which  seem  to 
male  the  horizon  of  our  thoughts  so  wide,  and  the  worid  so 
glorious  %d6  large,  and  life  so  deep.    It  would  certainly  be  « 
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great  delight  to  devote  one's  lelf,  u  Martin  Ladier>it  now  able 
to  do,  to  literature  and  philosophy.  His  career  is  openipg 
nobly.  This  spring  he  has  taken  his  degree  as  Master  of  Arts, 
and  he' has  been  lecturing  on  Aristotle's  physics  and  logic  He 
has  great  power  of  making  dim  things  clear,  and  old  things 
fiesh.  His  lectures  are  crowded.  He  is  also  studying  law,  in 
order  to  qualify  himself  for  some  ofiice  in  the  State.  His  parents 
(judging  from  his  Other's  letters)  seem  to  centre  all  their  hopes 
in  him;  and  it  is  almost  the  same  here  at  the  university.  Great 

-  things  areexpected  of  him;  indeed  there  scarcely  seems  any 
career  that  is  not  open  to  him.  And  he  is  a  man  of  such  heart, 
as  well  as  intellect,  that  he  seems  to  make  all  the  university, 
the  professors  as  well  as  the  students,  look  on  him  as  a  kind  ol 
possession  of  their  own.  AH  seem  to  feel  a  property  in  his 
success.  Just  as  it  was  with  our  Uttle  circle  at  Eisenach,  so  it 
b  widi  the  great  circle  at  the  university.  He  is  our  Master 
Martin;  an^  in  every  step  of  his  ascent  we  ourselves  fed  a  little 
higher.    I  wonder,  if  his  fame  should  indeed  spread  as  we  an- 

,       tidpate,  if  it  will  be  the  same  one  day  with  aU  Germany  t  if  the 
whole  land  will  say  exultingly  by-and-by — our  Ma^  Luthert 

Not  that  he  is  without  enemies;  his  temper  is  too  hot  and 
hi|  heart  too  warm  for  that  nqpitive  distinction  of  phlegmatic 
nqiative  natures.  1 

Martin  Luther  came  to  me  a  few  days  since,  looking  terribly 
agitated.  His  friend  Alexius  has  been  assassinated,  and  he 
takes  it  exceedingly  to  heart;  not  only,  I  think,  because  of  the 
loss  (rf*  one  he  loved,  but  because  it  brings  death  so  terribly 
near,  and  awakens  again  tiiose  questionings  which  I  know  are 
in  the  depths  of  his  heart,  as  well  as  of  mine,  about  God,  and 
judgment,  and  the  dark,  dread  future  before  va,  which  we  can- 
not solve,  yet  cannot  escape  nor  foiget 

To-day  we  met  again,  and  he  was  iiill  (rf'  a  book  he  had  dis- 
covered m  the  universi^  library,  n^ere  he  spends  most  of  his 
leisure  hours.  It  was  a  Latin  Bible,  which  he  had  never  seen 
before  in  his  life  He  marvelled  greatly  to  see  so  much  more 
m  it  than  in  the  Evangelia  read  in  the  diurches^  or  in  tiie  Col- 
lections of  Homilies.    He  wA  called  away  to  lecture,  ox,  he 
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Mid,  h«  could  have  read  on  for  houra.  Especially  one  histoiy 
•eenu  to  have  impressed  him  deeply.  It  was  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament It  was  the  story  of  the  child  Samuel  and  his  mother 
Hannah.  "  I|||^iHul  it  quickly  through,"  he  said,  "  with  hearty 
delight  and  joy;  and  because  this  was  all  new  to  him,  he  began 
to  wish  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  God  would  one  day 
bestow  on  him  such  a  book  for  his  own." 

I  suppose  it  is  the  thought  of  his  own  pious  mother  wMcb 
makes  this  history  interest  him  so  peculiarly.  It  is  indeed  a 
beautiful  history,  as  he  told  it  me,  and  makes  one  almost  wish 
one  had  been  bom  in  the  times  of  the  old  Hebrew  monarchy. 
It  seems  u  if  God  listened  so  graciously  and  readily  then  to 
that  poor  sorrowful  woman's  prayers.  And  if  we  could  only,  each 
of  us,  hear  that  voice  from  heaven,  how  joyful  it  would  be  to 
reply,  Uke  that  blessed  child,  "Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant 
hMreth;"  and  then  to  learn,  without  possibility  of  mistake, 
what  God  really  requires  of  each  of  us.  I  suppose,  however, 
the  monks  do  feel  as  sure  of  their  vocation  as  the  holy  child  of 
old,  when  they  leave  home  and  the  world  for  the  service  of  the 
Churqh.  It  would  be  a  great  help  if  other  people  had  voctr 
tiona  to  their  various  works  in  life,  like  the  prdphet  Samuel  and 
(I  suppose)  the  monks,  that  we  might  all  go  on  fearlessly,  with 
a  firm  step,  each  in  his  appointed  path,  and  feel  sure  that  wt 
are  doing  the  right  thing,  instead  of  perhaps  drawing  down 
judgments  on  those  we  would  die  to  serve,  by  our  mistakes  and 
sins.  It  can  hardly  be  intended  that  all  men  shottld  be  monks 
an^  nuns.  Woutd  to  Heaven,  therefore,  that  laymen  had  also 
their  vocation,  instead  of  this  terriMe  uncertainty  and  doubt 
that  will  shadow  the  heart  at  times,  that  we  may  have  missed  our 
path  (as  I  did  that  night  in  the  snow-covered  forest),  and,  like 
Cain,  be  fl>ing  from  the  presence  ot  Gpdt  *im1  gathering  on  us 
and  oun  his  cune. 

There  ti  t  great  gloom  over  the  onlverrity.  The  plague  is 
among  us.  Many  are  lying  dead  who,  only  last  week,  were 
full  of  youth  and  hope.  Numbers  of  the  professors,  masters, 
and  students  have  fled  to  their  homes,  or  to  various  villages  io 
Uie  nearest  readies  of  the  Thnringian  forest    The  dturcha 
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■»  thranged  «t  all  the  service*.  The  priests  and  nonkt  (those 
wlo  renuin  in  the  infected  city)  take  advantage  of  the  terror 
thi  presence  of  the  pestilence  excites,  to  remind  people  of  the 
mere  awful  terrors  of  that  dreadful  day -of  judgment  and  wrath 
whcb  no  one  will  be  able  to  flee.  Womeii,  and  sometimes 
mn,  are  borne  fainting  from  the  churches,  and  often  fall  at 
once  under  the  infection,  and  never  are  seen  again.  Martin 
Luther  seems  much  troubled  in  mind.  This  epidemic,  follow- 
hi|  so  close  on  the  assassination  of  his  friend,  seems  to  over- 
wkelm  him.  But  be  does  not  talk  of  leaving  the  city.  Per- 
lups  the  terrors  which  weigh  most  on  him  are  those  the 
preachers  recall  so  vividly  to  us  just  now,  from  which  there  is 
DO  flight  by  change  of  place,  but  only  by  change  of  life. 
During  this  last  week,  especially  since  he  was  exposed  to  a 
violent  thunder-storm  on  the  high  road  near  Erfurt,  he  has 
seemed  strangely  altered.  A  deep  gloom  is  on  his  foce,  and 
,  Itt  seems  to  avoid  his  old  friends.    I  have  scarcely  spoken  to 


To^y,  to  my  great  surprise,  Martin  has  invited  me  and 
several  other  of  his  friends  to  meet  at  his  rooms  on  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  to  pass  a  social  evening  in  singing  and  feast 
ing.  The  plague  has  abated ;  yet  I  rather  wonder  at  any  one 
thinking  of  merry-making  yet  They  say,  however,  that  a 
nstiy  heart  is  the  besi  safe-guard. 

-  file  leaet  of  Martin  Luther's  feast  is  opened  now.  The 
whole  univers)^  is  in  consternation.  He  has  decided  on  be- 
coming a  monk.  Many  think  it  is  a  sudden  impulse,  which 
may  yet  pass  away.  I  do  not  I  believe  it  is  the  result  of  the 
conflicts  of  years,  and  that  be  has  only  yielded,  in 'this  act,  to 
convictions  which  have  been  recurring  to  him  continually  du^ 
ing  aO  his  brilliant  university  career. 

Never  did  he  seem  more  animated  than  yesterday  evening. 
The  hours  flew  by  in  eager,'  cheerful  conversatio&  A  weight 
•eemed  removed  frcnn  iis>  The  pestilence  was  departing ;  the 
prafesMHS  and  students  were  returning.  We  felt  life  resuming 
its  oM  coarse,  and  ventured  once  more  to  look  forward  with 
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hope.  Ifanjr  of  at  had  completed  our  actdemical  counc^  acd 
were  abeadjr  entering  the  Uig«r  world  bejrond — the  univenkj 
o(  liie.  Sone  of  na  had  appointmenta  ahready  promiaed,  and 
moat  of  oa  had  hopeaof  graU  tiiniga  b  the  Aiture;  the  kaa 
definite  the  prospecta,  perhapa  the  more  brilliant  Matin 
Luther  did  not  hazard  any  ipecolationi  ai  to  hia  future  career ; 
but  that  surpriied  none  of  oa.  Hia  fortune,  we  said,  waa  in- 
nred  abeadx ;  and  many  a  jeating  daim  waa  put  in  fw  aia 
Aiture  patronage,  whoi  he  ihould  be  a  great  num. 

We  had  excellent  muaic  alao^  aa  ahraya  at  any  lodal  gather 
ing  where  Martin  Lather  ia.  Hia  dear,  true  voice  wu  liatencd 
to  with  applauae  in  many  a  weU-known  aong,  and  echoed  i> 

.  joyoua  choruse*  afterward  by  the  whole  party.  So  the  evenh)| 
posed,  until  the  university  hour  for  repose  had  nearly  arrived ; 
when  suddenly,  in  the  silence  after  the  last  note  of  the  kpt  chorus 
had  died  away,  he  bid  us  all  farewell ;  for  on  the  anrrow,  he 
aaid,  he  pvrpoaed  to  enter  the  Aqgastinian  'monaatery  aa  a  , 
novice  I  At  first,  some  treated  thia  as  a  jest ;  but  hia  look  and 
bearing  soon  baniahed  that  idea.  Then  all  earnestly  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  him  from  hia  purpose.    Some  spoke  of 

,  die  eqMCtations  the  university  had°  f^ed  of  him — others,  of 
Ae  career  in  die  worid  open  to  him ;  but  at  all  thia  he  cnly 
emiled.  When,  however,  one  of  oa  reminded  him  <tf  hia  fiuher, 
atid  the  diaqqxxntment  it  mi^t  o^  in  hia  home,  I  noticed 
diat  a  dunge  came  over  hia  fiwe,  and  I  tbooght  then  waa 
a  dig^  quiver  on  hia  lip.  But  all, — firiendly  remark,  calm 
icmonatrance^  fervent  affectionate  entreatiea, — all  |rere  un- 
availii^ 

"To-day,"  he NidfTOu see  lae;  after  diti  joa iriU  we  aw 
BO  mofc 

Thna  we  aepaiafed.  But  thia  awmlng,  wlien  aooM  of  hia 
neareat  firieada  went  to  hia  rooma  eariy,  with  the  &int  h(qpe  of 

'^et  inducing  him  to  listen,  tHiile  we  pressed  on  him  die 
thoosaad  onanawerable  aigumenta  which  had  occunad  to  ua 
■noe  we  parted  fix>m  him,  his  rooma  were  empty,  and  he  wu 
nowhere  to  be  fbond.  To  all  our  inquiries  we  received  uq  re- 
ply but  jAuU  Maater  Maitm  had  gone  that  monii^  bcftn  il 
waa  Ug^t,  to  die  Angnstinian  dotstcf;      v; 
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Thither  we  followed  him,  and  knocked  loudly  tt  the  heavy 
convent  gates.  After  wme  minutes  the]^  were  slightly  opened, 
and  a  sleepy  porter  appeared. 

"Is  Martin  Luther  here t"  we  asked. 

"He  is  here  I"  was  th«  reply;  not,  we  thought,  without  a 
little  triuAiph  in  the  tone. 

"  We  wish  to  speak  with  him,"  demanded  <me  of  us. 

"  No  one  is  to  speak  with  him,"  was  the  grim  rejoinder. 

"  Until  iriien  t"  we  asked. 

There  was  a  little  whispering  inside,  and  dien  came  the  de> 
dsive  answer,  "  Not  for  a  month  at  least" 

We  would  have  lingered  to  parley  further,  but  the  heavy 

-  Bailed  doors  were  closed  against  us,  we  heard  the  massive  bolts 

Ikttle  as  they  were  drawn,  and  all  our  assaults  with  fists  or  iron 

■ta^  on  the  convent  gates,  from  that  moment  did  not  awaken 

another  sound  withm. 

"  Dead  to  the  worid,  indeed  I"  murmured  one  at  length;  "  the 
grave  could  not  be  more  silent" 

BafBed,  and  hoarse  with  shouting,  we  wandered  back  again 
to  Martin  Luther's  roomSb  The  old  fiuniliar  rooms,  where  we 
had  so  lately  spent  hours  with  him  in  sodid  converse ;  where  I 
Ad  many  of  us  had  spent  so  many  an  hour  in  intimate,  affec- 
tionate intercourse, — his  presence  would  be  there  no  more; 
and  the  unaltered  aspect  of  the  mute,  inanimate  things  only 
made  the  enq>tinett  and  change  more  painfiil  by'the  con* 
tntt 

And  yet,  when  we  began  to  examine  more  closely,  the  aspect 
of  many  things  was  changed.  His  flute  and  lute,  indeed,  lay 
on  the  table,  just  as  he  had  left  them  on  the  previous  evening. 
But  the  books — scholastic,  legal,  and  classical — ^were  piled  up 
carefully  in  one  coiner,  and  directed  to  the  booksellers.  In 
looking  over  the  well-known  vdumes,  I  only  missed  two^  Yxtgl 
and  PUatus ;  I  suppose  he  took  these  with  him.  Whilst  we 
were  lookiw  at  a  pared  neatly  ndled  up  in  anodier  place,  the 
old  nun  n^  kept  his  rooms  in  order  came  in,  and  said, "  That 
is  Master  Martin's  master's  robe,  his  holiday  attire,  and  his 
master's  ring.  They  are  to  be  sent  to  his  parents  at  Mana> 
fcU." 


...  I. _»;j  ■.•.,.  wlf-VV;  ■  " 
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A  choking  WMatkm  came  over  me  u  |  thought  of  the  fiuher 
who  had  itniggled  to  hard  to  maintain  hia  ion,  and  had  hoped 
■o  mnch  from  him,  receiving  that  packet  Not  from  the  dead. 
Wone  than  from  the  dead,  it  aeemed  to  me.  Deliberatelj  wlf 
entombed;  deliberately  with  hia  own  hands  building  up  a 
barrier  between  him  and  all  who  love  him  best  With  the 
dead,  if  they  are  happjr,  we  may  hold  communion — at  least  the 
Creed  speaks  of  the  communion  of  saints;  we  may  pray  to 
them ;  or,  at  the  worst,  we  may  pray  for  them.  Rit  between 
the  son  b  the  convent  and  the  fiuher  at  Mansfield  the  barrier* 
is  not  merely  one  of  stone  and  earth.  It  is  of  the  impenetrable 
iron  of  will  and  conscience.  It  would  be  a  ttmptatwn  now  for 
Martin  Luther  to  pour  out  his  heart  in  affectionate  words  to 
Arther,  mother,  or  friend. 

And  yet,  if  he  is  right, — if  the  flesh  is  only  to  be  subdued,  if 
God  is  only  to  be  pleased,  if  heaven  is  only  to  be  won  in  this 
way, — it  is  of  litde  moment  indeed  what  the  suffering  ntay  be 
to  us  or  any  belonging  to  us  in  this  fleeting  life,  down  which  the 
grim  gates  of  deat^  which  close  it,  ever  cast  their  long  shadow. 

May  not  Martin  serve  his  fiunily  better  in  the  cloister  than 
at  the  emperor's  court,  for  is  not  the  cloister  the  court  of  a 
palace  more  imperial  I — we  may  say,  the  very  audience* 
diamber  of  dte  King  of  kings.  Besides,  if  he  had  a  vocation, 
iHiat  curse  might  not  ftdlow  despising  ttt  Happy  for  thoae 
irilose  vocation  is  so  clear  that  they  dare  not  disobey  it; 
or  whose  hearts  are  so  pure  that  they  would  not  if  Ihey 
da»^i 

These  two  days  the  university  hat  been  in  t  (Smacttt  at  the 
disappearance  of  Martin  Lather.  Many  are  indignant  with 
him,  and  more  with  the  monks,  who,  they  say,  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  a  fervent  impulse,  and  drawn  him  into  tiieir  net 
Some,  liowever,  especially  those  of  the  school  of  Mutiana»-^ 
die  Humanists  ■  -laugh,  and  say  there  an  ways  through  the 
cloister  to  Ae  court, — and  even  to  the  tiara.  But  thoae  misun- 
derstand Martin.  We  wIm  know  him  are  only  too  sure  diat  he 
will  be  a  true  monk,  and  that  for  him  diepf  ii  tM»  0m  ima  At 
doister  back  mto  the  world.  '       '  .  ^.  . 


Fritdrick's  Story,  ,-        >| 

It  appears  now  that  he  had  been  meditating  this  step  more 
diaa  a  fortnight 

On  the  first  of  this  month  Oufy)  ^  *»  walking  on  the  road 
•between  Eiiurt  and  Stotterheim,  when  a  thunder-storm  which 
bad  been  gathering  over  the  Thuringian  forest,  and  weighing 
with  heavy  silence  on  the  plague4aden  air,  suddenly  burst  over 
bis  head.  He  was  alone,  and  far  from  shelter.  Peal  followed 
peal,  nicceeded  by  terrible  silences;  the  forked  lightning  danced 
wildly  around  him,  until  at  length  one  terrific  flash  tore  up  the 
ground  at  his  feet,  and  nearly  stunned  him.  He  was  alone, 
and  ftr  flton  shelter;  he  felt  his  soul  equally  alone  and  un- 
•heltered.  The  thunder  seemed  to  him  the  angry  voice  of  an 
iiresistibte,  offended  God  The  next  flash  might  wither  his 
body  Jo  ashes,  and  smite  his  soul  into  the  flames  it  so  terribly 
lec^led ;  and  the  next  thunde^peal  which  followed  might  echo 
like  the  trumpet  of  doom  ove>  him  lying  unconscious,  deaf,  and 
■rate  m  death.  Unconscious  and  mute  as  to  his  body  I  but 
who  could  imagine  to  what  terrible  intensity  of  conscious,  eve^ 
bstiiq;  anguish  his  soul  might  have  awakened ;  what  waitings 
might  echo  around  his  lost  spirit,  what  cries  of  unavailing  en- 
treaty he  might  be  pouring  forth  t  Unavailing  then  t  not,  per 
hq>s  wholly  unavsiUng  now  I  >He  fell  on  his  knees, — he  pros- 
trated himself  ou  the  earth,  and  cried  in  bis  anguish  and  terror, 
"Help,  beloved  St  Anne,  and  I  will  straightway  become  a 
monk." 

The  storm  rolled  slowly  away;  but  the  irrevocable  words  had 
been  spoken,  and  the  peals  of  thunder,  u  they  rumbled  more 
and  more  &mtly  in  the  distance,  echoed  oo  his  heart  like  At 
di^  of  an  his  woridly  life. 

He'teuhed  Erfiut  in  safety,  and,  distmstfid  of  his  own  stead- 
futnesa,  tneathed  nothing  of  his  purpose  except  to  those  who 
would,  he  thought,  sustain  him  in  it  This  was  no  doubt  the 
cause  of  his  absent  and  estranged  looks,  and  of  his  avcnding  ua 
dniii^  that  fortnight 

He  confided  his  intention  first  to  Andrew  Staffelstein,  die 
ractor  of  the  university,  who  appUuded  and  encouraged  him, 
aad  took  him  at  once  to  the  new  Fiandacan  doister.  The 
RMwks  received  him  with  ddight,  and  urged  his  immedlatdy 
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Joining  dieir  oider.  He  ttrid  them  he  muit  fint  acquaint  hia 
fiuher  of  hia  purpoee,  aa  an  act  of  confidence  only  due  to  a 
parent  who  had  denied  himself  lo  much  and  toiled  n  hard  to 
maintain  his  son  liberally  at  the  university.  But  the  rector  and 
die  monks  rejoined  that  he  must  not  consult  with  flesh  and 
blood ;  he  must  "  foiaake  fkther  and  mother,  and  steal  away  to 
the  cross  of  Christ"  "Whoao  putteth  his  hand  to  the  plough 
and  looketh  bade,"  said  they,  "  is  not  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of 
God."  Toreraainmtheworid  was  peril  To  return  to  it  was 
perdition. 
A  few  leligioas  women  to  whom  the  rector  mentioned  Mar- 

:    tb's  mtentiona,  confirmed  him  in  them  with  fervent  words  of 

'  .  admiration  and  encouragement 

Did  not  <me  of  them  relent,  and  take  pity  on  his  mothn  and 
his  fether  t  And  yet,  I  doubt  if  Martin's  mother  would  havt 
interposed  one  word  of  remonstrance  between  him  and  the 
cloister.    She  is  a  veiy  religious  woman.    To  offer  her  son,  her 

.  I»ide,  to  God,  would  have  been  offering  the  dearest  part  of 
h(|fself;  and  women  have  a  strength  in  self-sacrifice,  and  a  mysteri- 
cos  joy,  which  I  feel  no  doubt  would  have  carried  her  through. 
With  Martin's  fiiUier  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  different 
He  has  not  a  good  opinion  of  the  monks,  and  he  haa  a  very 
strong  sense  of  paternal  and  filial  duty.  He,  die  shrewd,  hard^ 
working,  successfiil  peasant,  looks  on  the  monks  as  a  company 
of  drones,  who,  in  imagbing  they  are  giving  up  the  delights  o< 
the  iMMld,  are  often  only  giving  up  its  duties.  He  was  content 
to  go  duouf^  any  self-denial  and  toil  that  Martin^  the  pride  tA 
die  whole  fiunily,  mi^t  have  scope  to  devdop  his  afaflitiea.  But 
to  have  the  fiuit  of  all  his  counsel,  and  caie,  and  work  buried 
in  a  convent,  will  be  very  bitter  to  him.  It  was  terrible  advice 
tot  the  rector  to  give  a  son.  And  yet,  no  doubt,  God  has  the 
first  daim;  and  to  eqxMe  Martin  to  any  influence  which  mi^t 
have  induced  him  to  give  up  his  vocation,  would  have  been 
perilous  bdeed.  No  doubt  ^  contfiict  in  Martin's  heart  wu 
aevere  enoiq^  as  it  was.  His  nature  is  so  affectionate,  his 
•ense  of  fiial  duty  so  strong,  and  bis  honour'  and  knre  fer  his 
parents  so  deep.  Smce  the  step  is  taken,  Holy  Mary  aid  hia 
not  to  draw  back  I 


,_   .    FrtttlrWt  Smj.  '"  fjf 

TMs  tMMiiing  I  Mw, «  light  I  never  thought  to  h«vt  Men. 
A  mmk,  b  the  grey  frodc.  and  cowl  of  the  Augostiniant,  waa 
pacing  ilowly  through  the  streets  with  a  heavy  sack  on  his 
shoulders.  The  ground  wu  covered  with  snow,  his  feet  were 
bare;  but  it  was  no  unfrequent  sight,  and  I  was  idly  and  half- 
anoonsdously  watching  him  pause  at  door  after  door,  and 
kaaUyieoeiving  any  contributions  that  were  offered,  stow  them 
away  in  the  convent-sack,  when  at  length  he  stopped  si  the 
door  of  the  house  I  was  in,  and  then,  as  his  face  turned  up 
towards  the  window  where  I  stood,  I  caught  the  eye  of  Martin 
XjBtherl 

: '  I  harried  to  the  door  with  a  loaf  in  my  hand,  and,  before 
offering  it  to  him,  would  have  embraced  him  as  of  old ;  but  he 
bowed  low  as  he  received  the  bread,  until  his  forehekl  nearly 
touched  die  ground,  and,  murmuring  a  Latin  "  Gratias,"  would 
have  passed  on. 

"  Martin,"  I  said,  "  do  you  not  know  me  t" 

"I  am  on  the  service  of  the  convetit,"  he  said.    "It  is  against 
the  rules  to  converse  or  to  linger." 
'•     It  was  hard  to  let  him  go  without  another  word. 

"God  and  the   sabts  help   thee.    Brother   Martin!"   I 
•iid. 

He  half  turned,  crossed  himself,  bowed  low  once  more,  as  a 
maid-servant  threw  him  some  broken  meat,  said  meekly,  "  God 
be  praised  for  every  gift  h($  bestoweth,"  and  went  on  his  toil- 
some quest  for  alms  with  stooping  fonp  and  downcast  eyes 
But  how  dianged  his  fiu«  wu  I  The  flush  of  jrouth  and  health 
quite  fided  from  the  thin,  hollow  cheeks;  the  fire  of  wtf  and 
bncy  all  dimmed  in  the  ted,  sunken  eyes  I  Fire  there  is  indeed 
m  them  still,  but  it  seemed  to  me  of  the  kind  that  consumes — 
hot  that  warms  and  cheers. 

They  are  siirely  harsh  to  him  at  die  convent  To  send  him 
wbo  was  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  university  not  sii 
months  ago,  begging  from  door  to  door,  at  the  houses  of  friends 
and  pupils,  with  whom  he  may  not  even  exchange  a  greeting  t 
Is  diiere  no  pleasure  to  the  obscure  and  ignorant  monks  in  thus 
htmbling  one  who  was  so  lately  so  ftr  above  themt    The  hands 
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vhich  wield  cuch  roda  need  to  be  guided  bjr  heaiti  that  Mt 
VHjr  noble  or  very  tender.  Nevertheleai»  I  have  ao  doubt  that 
Brother  Martin  inflicts  severer  discipline  on  hinuelf  than  any 
that  can  be  laid  on  him  from  without  It  is  no  external  con- 
flict that  has  thus  worn  and  bowed  him  down  in  lets  than  half 
a  year. 

I  fear  he  will  impose'  some  severe  mortification  on  himself 
for  having  spoken  those  few  words  to  which  I  tempted 
him. 

But  if  h  is  his  vocation,  and  if  it  is  for  heaven,  and  if  he  is 
thereby  earning  merits  to  bestow  on  others,  any  conflict  couM 
no  doubt  be  endured  t 

Brother  Martin's  novitiate  has  expired,  and  he  has  taken  the 
name  of  Augustine,  but  we  diall  scarcely  learn  to  call  him  by 
it.  Several  of  us  were  present  a  few  days  since  at  his  taking 
the  final  vows  in  the  Augustinian  Church.  Once  more  we 
heard  the  clear,  pleasant  voice  which  most  of  us  had  heard,  in 
song  and  animated  conversatipn,  on  that  farewell  evening.  It 
sounded  weak  and  thin,  no  doubt  with  fasting.  The  firb  ol 
the  novice  was  laid  aside,  the  monk's  frock  was  put  on,  and 
kneeling  belpw  the  altar  steps,  with  the  prior's  hands  on  his 
bowed  head,  he  took  the  vow  b  Latin : — 
'  "I,  ftother'  Martin,  do  make  profession  and  promise 
obodience  unto  Almighty  God,  unto  Maty,  ever  virgin,  and 
unto  thee,  my  brother,  prior  of  this  cloister,  in  the  name  and  in 
the  stead  of  the  general  prior  of  the  order  of  the  Eremites  of  St 
Augustine,  the  iMstu^  and  his  reguhu  successors,  to  liv^  in 
poverty  and  chutity  after  the  rule  of  the  said  St  Augustine 
until  death." 

Then  the  burning  uper,  symbol  of  the  lighted  and  ever- 
vigilant  heart,  was  placed  in  his  hand.  The  prior  murmured  a 
prayer  over  him,  and  instantly  fiata  the  whole  of  the  nranks 
burst  thjP  hymn,  "  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus." 

He  knelt  while  they  were  singing;  and  then  the  monks  led 
him  up  the  steps  into  the  choir,  and  welcomed  him  with  the  kin 
of  brotherhood.  > 

Witll^n  the  screen,  within  the  choir,  among  the  bdy  brother 
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hood  intide,  who  minister  before  the  altar  I  And  we,  his  old 
6ienda,  left  outside  in  the  nave,  separated  from  him  for  ever  tqr 
the  icreen  of  that  irrevocable  vow  I 

For  ever  I    Is  it  for  evert    Will  there  indeed  be  nich  a  veO, 
an  impenetrable  barrier,  between  us  and  him  at  the  judgmen^ 
dajrt    And  we  outside  1    A  barrier  impassable  for  fever  then,, 
but  not  now,  not  vet  t 


I  have  just  returned  from  another  Christmas  at  home.  Thing! 
look  a  little  brighter  there.  This  last  year,  since  I  took  my 
master's  degree,  I  have  been  able  to  help  them  a  little  moM 
effectually  with  the  money  I  receive  from  my  pupils.  It  was  a 
delight  to  take  our  dear,  self-denying,  loving  Elsk  a  new  dress 
ibr  holidays,  although  she  protested  her  old  crimson  petticoat 
and  black  jacket  were  as  good  as  ever.  The  child  Eva  has  still 
that  deep,  calm,  earnest  look  in  her  eyes,  as  if  she  saw  into  the 
world  of  things  unseen  and  eternal,  and  saw  there  what  filled 
her  heart  with  joy.  I  suppose  it  is  that  angelic  depth  of  her 
eyef,  in  contrast  with  the  guileless,  rosy  smile  of  the  childlike 
Kps,  which  gives  the  strange  charm  to  her  fisce,  and  makes  one 
Uiink  of  the  pictures  of  the  child-angels. 

She  can  read  the  Church  Latin  now  easily,  and  delights 
eq>ecially  in  the  old  hymns.  When  she  repeats  them  in  that 
soft,  reverent,  childish  voice,  they  seem  tQ  me  deeper  and  more 
sacred  than  when  sung  by  the  fullest  choir.  Her  great  favourite 
is  St  Bernard's  "  Jesu  Dulcis  Memoria,"  and  his  "Salve  Caput 
Cnientatum;"  but  some  verses  of  the  "  Dies  Irae  "  also  are  vety 
often  on  her  lips.  I  used  to  hear  her  warbling  softly  about  this 
house,  or  at  \us  work,  with  a  vmce  like  a  happy  dove  hidden  n 
the  depths  of  some  quiet  wood, — 
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The  lonoroui  words  of  die  ancient  imperial  language  aound 
•0  wnet  and  itrange,  and  yet  ao  familiar  from  the  freih  childiah 
vfrioe.  Latin  aeems  from  her  llpa  no  more  a  dead  language. 
It  is  u  if  ihe  had  learned  it  naturally  in  infanqr  imm  listening 
to  the  songi  of  die  angels  iriio  watched  her  in  her  sleep,  o( 
from  the  Upa  of  a  sainted  mother  bending  over  her  pillow  from 
heaven. 

One  thing,  however,  seems  to  disappoint  little  Eva.    She  has 
a  sentence  taken  from  a  book  her  father  left  her  before  he  died,  • 
but  which  she  was  never  allowed  to  see  afterwards.    She  is 
ahrajrs  hoping  to  find  the  book  in  which  this  sentence  wa%  and    ' 
has  not  yet  succeeded 

I  have  little  doubt  myself  that  the  book  was  some  heretical 
vblume  belonging  to  her  father,  who  was  executed  for  being  a 
Hussite.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  she  will  never  find  it 
9ie  did  not  tell  me  this  herself,  probably  because  Els^,  to  whom 
she  mentioned  it,  discouraged  her  in  such  a  search.  W^  all 
feel  it  is  a  great  blessing  to  have  rescued  that  innocent  heart 
from  the  snares  of  those  permdous  here6cs,  against  whom  out 
Saxon  nation  made  such  a  noble  struggle.  <There  are  not  very 
many  of  the  Hussites  left  now  in  Bohemia.  As  a  national  party 
.  they  are  indeed  destroyed,  since  the  Calixtines  separated  fixMU 
them.  There  are,  however,  still  a  few  dragging  out  a  miserable 
enstence  among  the  ftnests  and  mountains;  and  it  is  reported 
diat  these-Qpinions  have  not  yet  even  been  quite  crushed  in  die 
dties,  b  spite  of  the  vigorous  metswes  used  against  them,  but 
that  not  a  few  secretly  cling  to  their  tenets,  although  outwardly 
cooforming  to  the  Church.  So  mvcterate  is  the  poison  of 
heresy,  and  so  great  the  danger  from  which  little  Eva  has  beea 
rescued. 

*  "J—.  Siwlgn  t»S  tl  fca^w^  mmmm  IWmJ  to  ■» 
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FrUdridk's  Sttty.  M- 

ToHlay  once  more  the  Mcliuion  and  lilence  which  hivV 
enveloped  Martin  Luther  since  he  entered  the  cloister  have  been 
broken.  This  day  he  has  been  consecrated  priest,  and  has 
celebrated  his  first  mass.  There  was  a  great  feast  at  th« 
Augustinian  convent;  offerings  poured  in. abundance  into  the 
ctavent  treasury,  and  Martin's  father,  John  Luther,  came  front 
Mansfeld  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  He  is  reconciled  at 
last  to  his  son  (whom  for  a  long  time  he  refused  to  see) ;  al> 
though  not,  I  believe,  to  his  monastic  profession.  It  is  ce^ 
tainljr  no  willing  sacrifice  oo  the  father's  part  And  no  wonder. 
After  toiling  for  years  to  place  his  favourite  son  in  a  position 
Mtere  his  great  abilities  might  have  scope,  it  must  have  been 
bard  to  see  everything  thrown  away  jost  as' success  was  attained, 
for  what  seemed  to  him  a  wilful,  superstitious  fancy.  And 
without  a  word  of  dutiful  consultation  to  prepare  him  for  the 

Wow!  .      . 

Having,  however,  at  last  made  up  his  mind  to  forgive  his 
son,  he  forgave  him  like  a  father,  and  came  in  pomp  with 
predoua-gifts  to  do  him  honour.    He  rode  to  the  convent  gate 
with  an  escort  of  twenty  hon<men,  and  gave  hia  son  a  present  - 
ot  twenty  florins. 

Brother  Martin  wu  so  cheered  by  the  recondliatton,  that  at 
the  ordination  feast  he  ventured  to  tiy  to  obtain  from  his  father 
not  only  pardon,  but  sanction  and  approval  It  was  of  the 
deepest  interest  to  me  to  hear  his  familiar  eloquent  voice  again, 
pleading  for  hit  fiuhei's  approval  Ait  he  fiiiled.  In  vain  he 
stated  in  his  own  fervent  words  the  motives  that  had  led  to  hia 
vow ;  in  vain  did  the  monks  around  support  and  applaud  all  he 
•aid.    The  old  man  was  not  to  be  moved. 

"Dear  father,"  Mud  Martin,  "what  was  the  reason  of  thy 
objecting  to  my  chdce  to  become  a  monk  I  Why  wert  thou 
then  so  diq>leaaed,  and  perhaps  ait  not  reconciled  yet  t  It  ia 
audi  a  peacefid  and  godly  life  to  live." 

I  cannot  say  that  Brother  Martin's  worn  and  farrowed  (ux 
spoke  much  for  the  peacefiilnesa  of  hb  life ;  but  Master  John 
Lndier  boldly  replied  in  a  voice  that  all  at  the  table  might 
hear«<— '  -. ,  ■,,■-.  •  ■.'  -■■. 

■ .  .  "  $  '  ■ '  ^-  ■■•":■■?.■:■ 
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"  Oidtt  thou  never  hear  th«t  a  son  must  be  obedient  to  Ui 
parent*  t  And,  you  learned  men,  did  you  never  read  the  Scrip- 
tmm,  'Thoa  ihalt  honour  thf  ftther  and  thy  mothert'  God 
gnmt  that  thow  lignt  you  apeak  of  may  not  prove  to  b«  lying 
wonders  of  Satan." 

Brother  Martin  attempted  no  defence.  A  look  of  ihaip  pain 
came  over  his  face,  u  if  an  anow  had  pieiced  hia  beait.;  but  ha 
remained  quite  silent 

Yet  he  is  a  priest ;  he  b  endued  with  a  power  nevir  com- 
mitted even  to  the  holy  angels — to  transubstantiate  bread  into 
God — to  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the  dead. 

He  is  admitted  into  the  inner  circle  of  the  court  of  heaven. 

He  ia  on  board  that  sacred  ark  which  once  he  saw  portrayed 
at  Magdeburg,  where  priests  and  monks  sail  safely  amidat  a 
drowning  world.  And  what  is  more,  he  himself  may,  from  hia 
safe  and  sacred  vessel,  itoop  down  and  rescue  peiiahing  men ; 
peihi^ps  confer  unspeakable  blessings  on  the  soul  of  that  very 
father  triiose  words  so  wounded  him. 

For  such  ends  well  may  he  bear  that  the  arrow  should  pierce 
his  heart  Did  not  a  sword  pierce  thine,  O  mouinfiil  mother  of 
conaolatbnst 

And  he  u  certain  of  Us  vocation.  He  does  not  think  as  w« 
in  the  worid  so  often  must,  <<  Is  God  leading  me,  or  the  devilf 
Am  I  resisting  His  higher  calling  m  only  obeying  the  humbler 
caU  of  everyday  duty  1  Am  I  brii^ng  down  blessings  on  thoea 
I  love,  or  curses  V 

Brother  Martin,  without  question,  has  none  of  these  district- 
ing doubts.  He  nuty  well  bear  any  other  anguish  whidi  may 
meet  him  im  Uie  ways  of  God,  and  JaaeiMr  he  haa  chosen  then. 
At  least  he  has  not  to  listen  to  such  tales  aa  I  have  heard  latdy 
firom  a  young  knight,  Ulrich  voo  Hntten,  who  is  studying  here 
at  present,  and  has  things  to  rekte.  of  the  monks,  priests,  and 
bidwps  in  Rome  itself  which  tempt  one  to  think  all  invisible 
things  a  deltt«<»,  and  all  religion  a  {nttenoe. 
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have  paued  thiougl)  *  tenible  time ;  if,  indeed,  we 
arc  through  it  I 
The  plague  haa  been  at  £iiehach;  and,  ala«t  ia 
here  itiU. 

Friu  came  home  to  ua  as  utual  at  Christmas.  Just  before 
he  left  Erfurt  the  plagul^'had  broken  out  in  the  University. 
But  he  did  not  know  it  When  first  he  came  to  as  he  seemed 
>  quite  well,  and  was  fiill  of  spirits ;  but  on  the  second  day  he 
complained  of  .cold  and  shivering,  with  pain  in  the  head, 
which  increased  towards  thie  evening.  His  eyes  then  beg^  to 
havt  a  fixed,  dim  look,  and  he  seemed  unable  to  speak  or  think 
Ibag  connectedlj. 

I  noticed  that  the  mother  watched  him  aAxiously  that  even- 
tag  ;  and  at  its  close,  feeling  his  hands  feverish,  she  said  very 
quietly  that  she  should  sit  up  in  his  room  that  night  At  first 
he  made  some  resistance,  but  he  seemed  too  fitint  to  insist  on 
aiiything ;  and,  as  he  roae  to  go  to  «bed,  he  tottered  a  little, 
and  said  he  felt  giddy,  so  that  my  mother  drew  his  arm  within 
hers  and  supported  him  to  his  room. 

Still  I  did  not  feel  anxioos ;  but  when  Eva  and  I  reached 
our  room,  she  said,  in  that  quiet,  convincing  manner  which  she 
had  even  as  a  child,  fixing  her  large  eyes  on  mine, — 

"  Cousin  EM,  Frits  is  veiy  ilL" 

"  I  think  not,  Kva,"  I  said  j  **  and  no  one  would  feel  anxioua 
■bout  him  as  soon  as  I  should.  He  caught  a  chill  on  his  way 
fiom  Ediirt  You  know  it  was  Ute  when  he  arrived,  and  snow- 
itm  fiut,  and  he  waa  so  pieiwed  to  see  ns.  and  so  eager  in  coiv 
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tremdon  that  he  would  not  change  hii  thingi.  It  i*  only  a  il^hl 
feverish  cold.  Beridea,  our  mother*!  manner  was  so  calm  when  the 
wished  us  good  night  I  do  not  think  she  is  anxious.  She  is 
only  sitting  up  with  him  for  an  hour  or  two  to  see  that  he  sleeps." 

"  Cousin  Els^,"  replied  Eva,  "  did  you  not  see  the  mother's 
lip  quiver  when  she  turned  to  wish  us  good  night  T 
.     "  No,  Eva,"  said  I ;"  I  was  looking  at  Frits." 

And  so  we  went  to  bed  But  I  thought  it  strange  that  Eva, 
a  giri  of  sixteen,  should  be  more  anxious  than  I  was,  and  I  his 
rister.  Hope  is  generally  so  strong,  and  fear  so  weak,  before 
•vnt  has  seen  many  fears  realized,  and  many  hopes  disap- 
pointed. Eva,  however,  had  always  a  way  of  seeing  into  the 
truth  of  things.  I  was  very  tired  with  the  day's  work  (for  I 
•hrayi  rise  eariier  than  usual  when  Frits  is  here,  to  get  every- 
thing done  before  he  is  about),  and  I  must  very  soojn  have 
Ckllen  asleep.  It  was  not  midnight  when  I  was  roused  by  the 
mother's  touch  upon  my  arm. 

The  light  of  the  lamp  she  held  showed  me  a'^palencss  in  her 
Cure  and  an  alarm  in  her  eyes  which  awoke  me  thoroughly  in 
an  inktant 

"  Els^,"  she  said,  "  go  into  the  boys'  room  and  send  Girit- 
topher  for  a  physician.  I  cannot  leave  Frits.  But  do  not 
alarm  your  father  f  she  added,  as  she  crept  again,  out  of  the 
room  after  lighting  our  lamp. 

I  cafled  Christopher,  and  in  five  minutes  he  was  dressed  and 
out  of  the  house.  When  I  returned  to  our  room  Eva  was 
sitting  dressed  on  the  bed.  She  had  not  been  asleep,  I  saw.  I 
think  she  had  been  praying,  for  she  held  the  crucifix  in  her  clasped 
hands,  and  there  were  traces  of  tears  on  her  cheek,  although, 
when  she  raised  her  eyes  to  me,  they  were  clear  and  tearless. 

"  What  is  it,  Cousin  Els^  r  she  said.  "  When  I  went  for  a 
Moment  to  the  door  of  his  room  he  was  talking.  It  was  his  voice, 
but  with  such  a  strange,  wild  tone  in  it  I  think  he  heard  my 
step,  although  I  thought  no  one  would,  I  stepped  so  softly,  for  he 
called 'Evi,  Eva  V  but  the  mother  came  to  the  ^r  and  silently 
motioned  me  away.  But  you  may  go,  Elsfc,"  she  added,  with  a 
passionate  rapidity  very  unusual  with  her.     "  Go  and  see  him." 

I  went  instantly.    He  was  talking  very  rapidly  and  vehe 


nentljr,  And  b  ui  incoherent  way  it  wat  difficult  to  under 
%'■  Mand.  My  mother  aat  quite  itill,  holding  hit  haruL  His  eyei 
^;  were  not  bright  as  in  fever,  but  di|p  and  fixed.  Yet  he  was  in 
1^"  %  laging  fever.  Hi*  hand,  whfn  I  touched  it,  burned  like  fire, 
and  his  face  wu  flushed  arimson.  I  stood  there  quite  silently 
beside  my  mother  until  the  physician  came.  At  first  Fritz's 
>  fyes  followed  me ;  then  they  seemed  watching  the  door  for 
''- ;  tome  one  else;  but  in  a  few  minutes  the  dull  vacancy  came 
s^^  *Over  them  again,  and  he  seemed  conscious  of  nothing.  "i 

j^;:  At  last  the  physician  Came.  He  paused  a  moment  at  the 
I'  door,  and  held  a  bag  of  myrrh  before  him ;  then  advancing  to 
^    dte  bed,  he  drew  aside  the  clothes  and  looked  at  Fritz's  arm. 

"  Too  plain  V  he  exclaitned,  starting  back  as  he  perceived  a 
>;; '  Uack  swelling  there.     "  It  is  the  plague  V 
WC:    My  mother  fellowed  him  to  the  door. 

''Excuse  me,  madam,"  he  said;  "life  is  precious,  and  I 
night  carry  the  infection  into  the.  city." 
"  Can  nothing  be  done  T  slie  said. 

"  Not  much  r'  he  said  bluntly ;  and  then,  after  a  moment's 

1^    hesitation,  touched  by  the  distress  in  her  fiu»,  he  returned  to 

i;.  the  bedside.     "I  have  touched  him,"  he  murmured,  u  if 

|r  apologizing  to  himself  for  incurring  the  risk ;  **  the  mischief  is 

done,  doubtless,  already."    And  taking  out  his  lancet  he  bled 

ny  brother's  arm. 

Then,  "after  binding  up  the  arm,  he  turned  to  me  and  said, — 

"  Get  cypress  and  juniper  wood,  and  bum  them  in  a  brazier 

ia  this  room,  with  rosin  and  myrrh.     Keep  your  brother  as 

mim  as  possible — do  not  let  in  a  breath  of  air  I    And,"  he 

added,  u  I  followed  him  to  the  door,  "  on  no  account  suffer 

him  to  sleep  for  a  moment,*  and  let  no  one  come  near  him  but 

you  and  your  mother." 

When'I  returned  to  the  bedside,  after  obeying  these  direo- 
tiona,  Fritz's  mind  was  wandering;  and  although  we  couM 
understand  little  that  he  said,  he  was  evidently  in  great  distress. 
He  seemed  to  have  comprehended  the  physician's  words,  for 
he  frequently  repeated,  "  The  plague !  the  plague !  I  have 
bronght  a  curse  upon  my  house!"  and  then  he  would  wMdo^ 
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•tnuigely  calling  on  Mutin  Lather  and  Eva  to  intercede  and 
obtain  pardon  for  him,  a>  i^  he  were  invoking  saints  in  heaven ; 
■ad  occaaionallj  he  would  repeat  ftagmenis  of  Latin  hymns. 

It  was  dreadful  to  have  to  keep  him  awake ;  to  have  to  rouse 
him,  whenever  he  showed  the  least  symptom  of  slumber,  to 
thoughts  iriiich  so  perplexed  and  troubled  his  poor  brain.  But 
on  the  second  night  the  motho-  iainted  away,  and  I  had  to 
cany  her  to  her  room.  Her  dear  thin  frame  wu  no  heavy 
weight  to  bear.  I  laid  her  on  the  bed  in  our  room,  which 
was  the  ntivest  Eva  appeared  at  the  door  as  I  stood  beaid« 
our  mother.  Her  face  was  as  pale  as  death.  Before  I  could 
prevent  it,  she  came  up  to  me,  and  taking  my  hands  said,— 

"  Cousin  Els^,  only  promise  me  one  thing  j — if  he  is  to  die, 
let  me  see  him  once  more." 

"  I  dare  not  promise  anythinf^  K^"  I  *>ud  >  "  consider  the 
infection  T 

"  What  will  the  infection  matter  to  me  if  he  diesT  she  said -, 
"  I  am  not  afraid  to  die." 

"Think  of  the  fiuher  and  the  children,  Eva,"  I  said;  "if 
our  mother  and  I  should  be  seised  next,  what  would  they  doF 

"  Chriemhild  will  soon  be  old  enough  to  take  care  of  then^* 
she  said  very  calmly ;  "  promise  me,  promise  me,  Els^  or  I 
will  see  him  at  once." 

And  I  promised  her,  and  she  threw  her  arms  around  me, 
■ad  kissed  me.  Then  I  went  back  to  Frits,  leaving  Eva  chafing 
my  mother's  hands.  It  wu  of  no  avail,  I  thought,  to  try  to 
keep  her  from  contagion,  now  that  she  had  held  my  hands  in 
hers. 

When  I  came  again  to  Frits's  bedside  he  was  asleep  I  'SkXr 
lerly  I  reproached  myself;  but  what  could  I  have  donet  He 
wu  asleep — sleeping  quietly,  with  soft  even  breathing.  I  had 
not  courage  to  awake  him ;  but  I  knelt  down  and  implored  the 
blessed  Virgin  and  all  the  saints  to  have  mercy  on  me  and 
spare  him.  And  they  must  have  heard  me ;  for,  in  spite  of  my 
fiiilure  m  keeping  the  physician's  mxieiB,  Fiitt  began  to  recovw 
from  that  very  sleep. 

Our  grandmother  says  it  WM  a  miracle;  "  unless,"  she  added, 
"  the  doctor  wu  wrong  T 
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It  waa  deli^tfnl  to  meet  his  eyes  when  fint  he  awoke,  with 
the  look  of  <)ttiet  recognition  in  tlMni,  initead  of  that  wiU^ 
Axed  itaie,  or  that  leatleas  wandering ;  to  look  once  mote  into 
Ua  heart  duoo^  hia  eyea.  He  kwked  at  me  a  long  time  with 
a  quiet  content,  without  qieaking,  and  then  he  aaid,  holding 
oat  hia  hand  to  me, — 

'Eb^  you  have  been  watching  long  here.  You  look  tired } 
fo  and  rest" 

"It  resta  me  best  to  look  at  you,"  I  said,  ^and  see  yon 
better." 

He  seeBMd  too  weak  to  penist,  and  after  taking  some  food 
and  oooling  drinks,  he  fell  asleep  again,  and  so  did  I;  for  the 
next  tiling  I  wu  conscious  of  wu  our  mother  gently  placing  a 
pillow  underneath  my  head,  which  had  sunk  on  the  bed  where 
I  had  been  kneeling,  watching  Frita.  I  was  aahamed  of  being 
audi  a  bi^  nmae;  but  our  mother  insisted  on  my  going  to  our 
loom  to  seek  rest  and  refreshment  And  for  the  next  liew  days 
we  took  it  in  turns  to  sit  beside  him,  until  he  began  to  regain 
atreogth.  Then  we  thought  be  might  like  to  see  Eva;  but 
when  she  came  to  the  door,  be  eagerly  motioned  her  away,  and 
aaW,- 

"  Do  not  let  her  rentura  near  me.  Think  if  I  were  to  briqg 
this  judgment  of  God  oo  her  I" 

Era  turned  away,  and  ms  out  of  sighf  b  an  instsnt ;  but 
the  troubled,  perplexed  ejq>reasion  came  back  into  my  brother's 
eyes,  and  the  feverish  flush  into  his  Cue,  and  it  was  long  beibra 
lie  seemed  calm  again. 

I  (bllowcd  Eva.  She  waa  sitting  with  daq>ed  hands  in  our 
loom. 

«Oh,Els^"shesafal,  "howaltavedheial  itrayousnreh* 
win  live,  eren  now!" 

I  tried  to  comfort  her  with  the  hqpit'^Mdi  wu  BatmaOy  so 
ianch  stronger  in  me,  because  I  had  seen  him  in  the  depths  6om 
which  he  was  now  aknriy  risfaig  again  to  life.  But  sonethii^ 
b  diat  i^nqMS  of  him  seemed  to  weigh  on  her  very  life ;  and 
aa  I!ts  recovered,  Eva  seemed  to  grow  pakr  and  wwkar,  «ati] 
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Iha  nmc  feverish  ■jrmptoma  came  over  her  which  we  had  learned 
■o  to  dread, 'and  then  the  terrible  tokens,  the  pUgue-spota, 
which  ooold  not  be  doubted,  appeared  on  the  fair,  toA  armi, 
and  Eva  was  lying  with  those  dim,  fixed,  pettilence-veiied  eyes, 
and  the  wandering  brain. 

For  a  day  wc  were  able  to  eonced  h  from  Frita,  but  no 
longer. 

On  the  second  evening  after  Eva  was  stricken,  I  found  him 
standing  by  the  window  of  his  room,  looking  into  the  street 
I  shall  never  forget  the  exprt  ion  of  honor  b  his  eyea  a*  \» 
tamed  from  the  window  to  me. 

"  Ela^,"  he  said,  "  how  long  have  those  fires  been  burning  la 
the  streets  T 

"  For  a  week,"  I  said  "  They  are  fires  of  cypress-wood  and 
{oniptr,  and  mynh  and  pine  gums.  The  physickas  say  diey 
pwUy  the  air." 

"  I  know  too  well  what  they  are."  he  said.  "  And,  Eiak,"  ha 
said,  "  why  is  Master  Borer's  house  oi^xwite  cIoeedT 

"  He  has  lost  two  children,"  I  said. 

"And  iHiy  are  those  other  window  closed  all  down  the 
Mrsctr  he  rejoiped. 

"  The  people  have  left,  brother,"  I  said ;"  but  the  doctors 
hope  the  worst  is  over  now." 

"  O  just  God  r  he  excUimed,  sinking  on  a  chair  and  coveV' 
ing  his  face ;  "  I  was  flying  from  thee,  and  I  have  brought  the 
pme  on  my  people !" 

Then,  after  a  minute's  pause,  before  I  could  think  of  any  words 
to  confort  him,  he  looked  up,  and  suddenly  demanded,- 

"  Who  are  dead  in  Mu  house,  Elat  t" 

"  None,  none,"  I  said. 

"  Who  are  stricken  t"  he  asked. 

"All  the  chiUresaad  the  lather  are  well,"  I  said,  "aadtte 
mother."  ''?;;■'; 

"Then  Eva  is  stricken  T  he  exclaimed— "  the  innocent  for 
the  guilty  I  She  will  die  and  be  a  saint  in  heaven,  and  I,  who 
have  murdered  her,  shall  live,  and  shall  see  her  no  more,  ibt 
ever  and  forever." 

I  could  not  comfort  him.    The  strength  of  his  agony  utterly 
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itunned  mc  I  coald  only  bunt  into  teua,  to  that  h*  had  to 
trjr  to  comibrt  me.  But  he  did  not  speak ;  he  only  took  my 
handi  in  hit  kindly,  aa  of  old,  without  Mjring  anothef  void 
At  length  I  laid—  / 

"  It  is  not  ]rou  who  brought  the  plague,  dear  Friu ;  it  is  God 
who  sent  it  I" 

"  I  know  it  is  Oodl"  he  replied,  with  such  an  intense  bittow 
ncss  in  his  tone  that  I  did  not  attempt  another  sentence. 

That  night  Eva  wandered  much  as  I  watched  beside  her;  but 
her  delirium  was  quite  different  from  that  of  Frits.  Her  spirit 
seemed  floating  away  on  a  quiet  stream  into  some  happy  laqd 
we  could  not  see  She  spoke  of  a  palace,  of  a  home,  o{ 
fields  of  fragrant  lilies,  of  white-robed  saints  walking  among 
them  with  harps  and  songs,  and  of  One  who  welcomed  her. 
Occasionally,  too,  she  murmured  snatches  of  the  iMune  Latin 
hymns  that  Frits  had  repeated  in  his  delirium,  bat  in  a  tone  so 
diflierent,  so  child-like  and  happy  I  If  ever  she  appeared 
troubled,  it  was  when  she  seemed  to  miss  some  one,  and  be 
searching  here  and  th^  for  them ;  but  then  she  often  ended 
with,  '*  Yes,  I  know  they  will  come ;  I  must  wait  till  they 
come."  And  so  at  Ust  she  fell  asleep,  as  if  the  thought  had 
quieted  her. 

I  could  not  hinder  her  sleeping,  whatever  the  physician  saM; 
she  looked  so  placid,  and  had  such  a  happy  smile  on  her  lipa. 
Only  <mce,  when  she  had  lain  thus  an  hour  quite  still,  wUle 
her  chest  seemed  scarcely  to  heave  with  her  soft,  tranquil 
breathing,  I  grew  ahmned  lest  she  should  glide  thus  from  us 
into  the  arms  of  the  holy  angels;  and  I  whispered  softly, "  Eva, 
dearEval" 

Her  lipa  parted  slightly,  and  she  muimured — 

"  Not  yet;  wait  till  tkiy  can  come." 

And  then  she  turned  her  head  again  on  the  pillow,  and 
deptoa 

^e  awoke  quite  coOectsd  and  cabn,  \aA  then  she  said  quietly— 

"Where  is  the  motherl" 

**  She  is  resting,  darling  Eva." 

She  gave  a  little  contented  HBil^  lad  theq^  in  hrokca  wank 
at  btenrab,  she  said—  ;     'v:,'^- •■  '".':'  '■  fi-.  <\'i 
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«Nov,  I  ihould  lik«  to  w#  FHU.    Ym  proniMd  1 1 
•Mhimacwa;  an$l  now,  if  I  dit,  I  tfabk  h*  would  lilu  to  mo 
■0  0000  moro." 

I  tvcnt  to  fetch  mjr  brother.  Ho  ma  podng  np  and  doim 
hia  loom,  with  the  audftx  duped  to  hii  breaat  At  Ant,  to 
BBjr  auipriie,  he  aeemed  ray  reluctant  to  come;  but  when  I 
aaid  how  nocfa  aho  wiahod  it,  be  followed  me  quite  meekly  into 
her  room.  Evm  waa  nauming  her  old  command  oror  ua  alL 
She  held  out  hor  hand,  with  a  look  of  auch  peaoo  and  loat  o« 
her  Cue. 

"  Coodn  Aiti,"  ahe  laid  at  intsrTaU^  u  ahe  had  atrngth, 
"you  hare  taught  me  ao  many  thingi;  you  have  done  ao  much 
for  mel  Now  I  wish  you  to  leam  my  aentence,  that  if  I  go^  it 
may  make  you  happy,  aa  it  doea  me."  Then  very  alowly  and  dia- 
tinctlyabe  repeated  the  woida— " '  (M  m  ilwM^  «l«  worU^tktt 
hi  gavt  kit  mty  Sfm.''  Couain  Fritx,"  ahe  added,  "  I  do  not 
know  the  end  of  the  sentence.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
it;  but  you  muat  find  it  I  am  lure  it  comei  from  a  good  book, 
H  makea  me  love  God  lo  much  to  think  of  it  Fnuniaemeyoa 
wiUfiiMlit,ifIahouUdie." 

He  promiaed,  and  ahe  waa  quite  antiified.  Her  strength 
aeemed  ethanatrd,  and  in  a  few  momenta,  with  my  arma  round 
her  aa  I  ant  beside  her,  and  with  her  hand  b  FUts'a,  ahe  CeD 
into  a  deep,  quiet  sleep. 

I  fielt  from  that  time  ahe  would  not  die,  and  I  whiapered  very 
aoftly  to  Fiit»— 

"  She  will  not  die;  ahe  will  recover,  and  you  will  not  havt 
kiOed  her;  you  will  have  aaved  herl" 

Bat  when  I  looked  into  his  face,  expecting  to  meet  a  tfaankfb^ 
happy  reqxmae,  I  was  appalled  by  the  expression  there. 

He  stood  unmovable,  mM  venturing  to  withdraw  hia  hand, 
but  with  a  rigid,  hopeloa  look  in  his  worn,  pale  fiux,  whidi 
contrasted  terribly  with  the  amile  of  deeprepoae  on  the  aleeping 
fue  on  whidi  hia  eyea  were  fixed. 

And  ao  he  remained  until  s6e  awoke,  iHien  hia  whole  coun- 
tenance changed  for  an  instant  to  return  her  mile. 

Then  he  said  softly,  "  God  bleaay«S  SmI" 
hand  to  his  lips,  he  left  the  room.    ,' 
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When  I  Mw  him  ■(•in  that  d«7, 1  Mid— 

"  Frits,  jroa  «t«1  En't  Vttl  She  imllied  from  the  tin*  iht 
Mwjroo." 

**  Yd,"  he  irepUcd,  veiy  gently,  but  with  a  ttnutge  impuriv*> 
net*  in  hia  face;  "  I  think  that  may  be  tnie.   I  have  saved  her.* 

But  he  did  not  gQ  into  her  room  again;  and  the  next  dajr,  to 
our  ioipriae  and  disa|>pointment,  he  laid  mddenljr  that  |m  must 
leave  us. 

He  said  few  words  of  fiuewell  to  any  of  us,  and  would  not  see 
Eva  to  take  leave  of  her.     He  said  it  mi^t  disturb  her. 

But  when  he  kissed  me  before  he  rrent,  bis  hands  and  hit 
lipa  were  as  cold  u  death.  Vet  a»  I  watched  him  go,  down  the 
s^cet,  he  did  not  once  turn  to  wave  a  last  good-bye,  as  h« 
always  used  to  do;  but  slowly  and  steadily  he  went  on  till  be 
wu  out  of  sight 

I  turned  back  into  the  house  with  a  very  heavy  heart;  bat 
when  I  went  to  tell  Eva  Fritz  wu  gone,  and  tried  to  account 
for  his  not  coming  to  take  leave  of  her,  because  I  thought  it 
would  give  her  pain  (and  it  does  seem  to  me  rather  strange  of 
Frits),  she  kxdted  up  with  her  quiet,  trustful,  contented  snile^ 
and  said — 

"  I  am  not  at  all  pahied.  Cousin  Elst  I  know  FriU  had 
good  reasons  for  it — some  good,  kind  reasons — because  he 
always  has;  and  we  shall  see  him  again  as  soon  as  he  feels  it 
right  to  come." 


V  ir*' 


'?t'v. '■!"■V^:V^-■.-Ji^;■ 


VI. 

•r.  ■■MtTum  bnnrr,  y— — »y  •%  i|n> 

QSWHE  inevocable  step  i«  taken.  I  have  entered  the 
HbB  Augustinian  cloister.  I  write  in  Martin  Luther's  cell 
Hm^  Truly  I  have  fonakcn  father  and  mother,  and  all  that 
was  dearest  to  me,  to  take  refuge  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  1 
have  sacrificed  everything  on  earth  to  my  vocation,  and  yet  the 
conflict  is  not  over.  I  seem  scarcely  more  certain  of  my  voca- 
ition  now  than  while  I  remained  in  the  world.  Doubts  buu 
around  me  like  waqis,  and  sting  me  on  every  side,  llie  devil, 
transforming  himself  into  an  angd  of  light,  perfdexes  me  with 
the  very  words  of  Scripture.  The  words  of  Martin  Luther's 
father  recur  to  me,  as  if  sp<Aen  by  a  divine  voice.  "  Honour 
thy  Csther  and  thy  mother  t"  echoes  back  to  me  frota  the  chants 
of  the  choir,  and  tunam^fmi  everywhere  on  the  white  watti 
ofmycelL 

And,  besides  the  thunder  of  these  words  of  God,  tender 
voices  seem  to  call  me  back  by  every  plea  of  duty,  not  to  aban- 
don them  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  alone.  Elsfe  calls  mo  firam 
the  old  lumber-room,  "Frits!  brother!  who  is  to  tell  me  now 
what  to  dot"  My  mother  does  not  call  me  back;  but  I  seem 
ever  to  see  her  tearful  eyes,  full  of  reproach  and  wonder  which 
she  tries  to  repress,  lifted  up  to  heaven  for  strength;  and  her 
won,  pde  ftoe,  growing  man  wan  every  day.  In  one  voice 
and  one  face  only  I  seem  never  to  hear  or  see  reproach  or  recall; 
and  yet.  Heaven  forgive  me,  those  pure  and  saintly  eyes  which 
seem  only  to  say,  "Go  on.  Cousin  Fritz,  God  wUl  help  thee, 
and  I  will  iwayl"— those  sweet,  trustful,  heavenly  e}-es,  draw 
OMc  back  to  the  worid  widi  more  power  than  anything  else. 
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!•  it,  then,  too  lattl  H«t*  I  Ungtred  m  th*  world  to  tonf 
dial  my  bout  can  ntvcr  more  b«  ton  from  Ut  It  thb  the 
puniahmmt  of  mj  guilty  hesitation,  that,  though  I  have  given 
my  body  to  the  doitter,  God  will  not  have  my  soul,  which  ever- 
more mutt  hover  like  a  lost  ipirit  about  the  acenei  it  waa  too 
reluctant  to  leave  I  Shall  I  cveimore,  when  I  lift  my  eyea  to 
heaven,  Mt  all  that  ia  pure  and  nintly  there  embodied  for  me 
in  a  (ace  which  it  is  deadly  sin  for  me  to  remembert 

Yet  I  have  saved  her  Ufe  1  If  I  brought  the  curse  on  my 
people  by  my  sin,  wu  n6t  my  obedience  acoeptedl  From  the 
hour  when,  u  my  room  alone,  after  hearing  that  Eva  was 
stricken,  I  prostrated  myself  before  God,  and  not  daring  to 
take  Hit  insulted  name  on  my  lips,  approached  him  through 
His  martyred  saint,  and  said,  "  Holy  Sebastian,  by  the  arrows 
which  pierced  thy  heart,  ward  off  the  airowa  of  pestilence  from 
my  home,  and  I  will  become  a  monk,  and  change  my  own 
guilty  name  for  thine," — from  that  moment  did  not  Eva  begin 
to  recover,  and  from  that  time  were  not  all  my  kindred  un- 
scathed! "  Cadent  a  Utere  tuo  mille,  et  decem  millia  a  dexuia 
tiiis;  ad  te  autem  non  approprinquabit"  Were  not  the  words 
'literally  fulfilled;  and  while  naany  still  fell  around  us,  was  one 
afterwards  stricken  in  my  home  I 

Holy  Sebastian,  infallible  protector  against  pestilence,  by  thy 
Armness  when  accused,  confirm  my  wavering  will ;  by  thy  double 
death,  uve  me  from  the  second  death;  by  the  arrows  which 
could  not  slay  thee,  thou  hast  saved  us  from  the  arrow  that 
flieth  by  day;  by  the  cruel  blows  which  sent  thy  spirit  from  the 
circns  to  pandise,  strengthen  me  against  the  blows  of  Satan; 
by  thy  body  rescued  from  ignominious  sepulture  and  laid  in  tha 
catacombs  among  the  martyrs,  raise  me  from  the  filth  of  tin; 
by  thy  generous  pleading  for  thy  fellow-sufrerets  amidst  thine 
own  agonies,  help  me  to  plead  for  those  who  suffer  with  me; 
and  by  all  thy  sorrows,  and  merits,  and  Joys,  plead— oh  plead 
for  ne,  who  henceforth  bear  thy  name  I 

ir.  BcMM-MTKA,  fthmarr  ••> 

I  have  been  a  month  in  the  monastery.  Yesterday  my  first 
probation  was  ovei;Mul  I  was  rnvMUxl  wilb  the  white  fumentt 
of  the  novitiate     .■.^.■:"- V'.;'_:.';  .■-">■  ■■' 
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The  whole  of  the  brotherhood  were  uiembled  b  the  church, 
when,  kiMelinf  beCora  the  prior,  he  aoked  dm  eolemnljr  whether 
I  thought  ni3r  ttrength  inflideiit  for  the  burden  I  porpoeed  lo 
take  on  myttXL 

In  A  low,  grave  voice,  he  reminded  me  whtt  thoee  burdena 
«re — the  rough  pUin  clothing;  the  abitetnioui  living;  the 
broken  rest  and  kxigTigile;  tbetoilain  thewrrioeof  the  order; 
the  reproach  and  poverty;  the  humiliatton*  of  the  mendicant; 
and,  above  all,  the  renunciation  of  leltwill  and  individual  glory, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  order,  bound  to  do  whatever  the  tupe 
lion  command,  and  to  go  whithenoever  they  direct 

"With  God  for  my  help,"  I  could  venture  to  lay,  "of  thia 
Willi  make  trial" 

Then  the  prior  replied, — 

"We  receive  thee,  therefore,  on  probation  for  one  year;  and 
may  God,  who  kaa  begun  a  good  work  in  thee,  cany  it  on  unto 
perfection." 

The  whole  brotherhood  responded  in  a  deep  amen,  and  then 
sil  the  voices  jomed  in  the  hymn, — 


,  m  wHiiiilii*  wm 

■Ml** 

rnutgi*  wMn  bm  aallb  i» 


Qiiat 

Tii  <!■  «irtto  IMvMMh  Mc^  pwM  coacK 

■•I 


Tit  d*  *ta  cMMna  MBalHi  MAb  n^ 


As  the  sacred  words  were  chanted,  dwy  mingled  strangely  m 
my  mind  with  the  oeremoniea  of  the  mvestiture.  ICy  hair  was 
shorn  with  the  clerical  tonsure;  my  tecolar  dress  wu  laid  aade; 


a«S*tiH»  *!■  ta>Dliiil>  mwrili  riwQ« 
.  iM  nb  *r  a«fe.  Ih«  ktfMM  rfvr  (T  rrihn. 


Iha  gvnMBts  of  th«  novict  wne  Uuown  on;  tad  I  wu  girded 
vith  the  girdle  of  rope,  whilst  the  prior  munnured  loAly  to  bm^ 
that  with  the  new  robes  I  must  put  on  the  new  man. 

Then,  u  the  last  notes  of  the  hjrmn  died  awtjr,  I  knelt  and 
bowed  low  to  tacetve  the  prioi's  blessing,  invoked  in  these 


'  "  May  God,  who  hath  converted  this  jroung  man  from  the 
worid,  ud  given  him  a  mansion  in  heaven,  grant  that  his  daily 
walk  aajr  be  u  bccometh  his  calling ;  and  that  he  may  have 
cause  to  be  thankful  for  what  has  this  day  been  done." 

Versides  were  then  dianted  lespoosively  by  the  monks,  irim, 
fanning  in  ptpceesion,  moved  towinta  dw  choir,  when  w«  all 
poatrated  ourselves  in  silent  prayer. 

Allttr  this  they  conducted  me  to  the  great  hall  of  the  cloister, 
where  all  the  brotherhood  bestowed  <m  me  the  kiss  of  peace: 

Once  more  I  knelt  before  the  prior,  who  reminded  me  that 
h«  who  peraevereth  to  the  end  shall  be  saved;  and  g^ve  me 
over  to  the  directioo  of  the  precq>tor,  whom  the  new  Vica^ 
General  Stanpits  hu  ordered  to  be  ^)pointed  to  each  novice. 

Thus  the  first  great  ceremony  of  my  monastic  lifc  is  over, 
and  it  has  left  me  with  a  feeling  of  blank  and  disappointinent 
It  has  msde  no  change  that  I  can  feel  in  my  heart  It  has  not 
removed  the  world  iurthtf  off  from  me.  It  has.  only  raised 
another  impasssMe  barrier  between  me  and  all  that  was  dearest 
to  OM)— impassable  as  an  ocean  without  shipt^  infrangihte  as 
die  strongest  iron,  I  am  determined  my  anU^shall  nuike  it;  bat 

L^ 


fiSkyHeki^la* 

■■■■MiSH>»>»we»M*r*iiMiiiMi<iisi» 


■•^Vh  ., 
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to  njr  kmii,  akul  thin  u  gn—nifr,  dnce  evcfy  Untm,  vfatM 
Umm  of  low,  which  cchod  from  th«  pMt,  can  pen«tnu«  it  and 
pi«fce  DM  with  nrrow. 

Mjr  pncvptor  ii  yttj  itiict  in  enforcing  th«  rules  of  thaoitltr. 
TicfpMW*  againat  the  rulea  are  divided  into  four  daaaea, — 
■nail,  great,  greater,  and  greateit,  to  each  of  which  is  assigBad 
a  diflMrtot  degree  of  penance.  Aotong  the  snaller  are,  failing 
to  go  to  church  u  soon  as  the  sign  is  given,  forgetting  to  touch 
the  ground  instantly  with  the  hand  ahd  to  smite  the  breast  if  in 
reading  in  the  choir  or  in  singing  the  least  error  is  committed ; 
looking  about  during  the  service;  omitting  prostration  at  the 
Annundatioa  or  at  Christmu;  neglecting  the  benediction  ia 
coming  in  or  going  out ;  (ailing  to  return  books  or  garments  to 
their  proper  places;  dropping  food;^  spilling  drink;  forgetting 
to  say  grace  before  eating.  Among  the  great  trespasses  arei 
contending,  breaking  the  prescribed  silence  at  iasts,  and  looking 
at  women,  or  speaking  to  them,  except  in  brief  replies. 

The  minute  rules  are  countless.  It  is  difficult  at  first  to 
learn  the  various  genuflexions,  inclinations,  and  prostrations. 
The  novices  are  never  allowed  to  converse  except  in  presence 
of  tha  prior,  are  forbidden  to  lake  any  notice  of  visitors,  are 
enjoined  to  walk  with  downcast  tjtt,  to  read  the  Scriptures 
diligtntly,  to  bow  low  in  receiving  every  gift,  and  say,  "  The 
Lord  be  praised  in  his  gifts." 

How  Brodier  Martin,  with  his  ftee,  bold,  daring  nature,  bore 
those  minute  restrictions,  I  know  not  To  me  there  is  a  kind 
of  dull,  deadening  relief  in  them,  they  distract  my  thoughts,  or 
prevent  my  thinkihg. 

Yet  it  must  be  true,  my  obedience  will  aid  my  kindred  more 
than  aD  my  toil  could  ever  have  done  whilst  disobediently 
I'nnaining  in  the  world.  It  is  not  a  selfish  seeking  of  my  own 
salvation  and  case  which  has  brought  me  here,  whatever  some 
may  think  and  say,  as  they  did  of  Martin  Luther.  I  think  of 
that  ship  in  the  picture  at  Magdeburg  he  so  often  told  me  oC 
An  I  not  in  it, — actnallj  m  it  Htm  t  and  shall  I  not  hereafter, 
when  my  strength  is  recovered  from  the  .fatigue  of  reaching  it, 
hope  to  lean  over  and  stretch  oat  my  anns  to  them,  still  straf 
gling  b  the  warns  of  this  bitter  worldt  and  save  themi 
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Save,  thtm;  yet,  Mve  their  MMilal  DM  not  nijr  vow  mv« 
pncbu  Uveit  And  ihall  not  my  fiutingt,  vigila,  diadpUnet, 
pnyen  be  u  effectual  for  their  kmiIs  t  And,  then,  hereafter,  in 
heaven,  where  thoae  dwell  who,  in  virgin  purity,  have  followed 
the  Lamb,  shall  I  not  lean  over  the  jasperbdttlenienta  aiid  help 
them  ftom  Puigatoty  up  the  tteep  ildM  of  Paradiie,  and  b« 
Ant  at  the  gate  to  welcome  them  in  I  And  then,  in  Paradise, 
where  low  will  no  longer  be  in  danger  of  becoming  tin,  may 
we  not  be  together  for  ever  and  for  ever  t  And  then,  shall  I 
regret  that  I  abandoned  the  brief  polluted  Joys^of  earth  for  the 
pure  ]oys  of  eternity  1  Shall  I  lament  /Am  that  I  chose,  ac- 
cording to  my  vocation,  to  tuffier  apart  from  them  that  their 
souls  might  be  saved,  rather  than  to  toil  with  them  for  the 
perishing  body  t 

Then  t  tAai/  I,  a  saint  in  the  City  of  God  I  I,  a  hesiuting, 
■inflil  novice  in  the  Augiistinian  monastery  at  Erfurt,  who, 
after  resisting  for  years,  have  at  last  yielded  up  my  body  to  the 
cloister,  but  have  no  more  power  than  ever  to  yield  up  my 
heart  to  God  I 

Yet  I  am  i^  the  sacred  vessel ;  the  rest  will  surely  follow. 
Do  all  monks  have  such  a  conflial  No  doubt  the  Devil  fights 
hard  for  every  tresh  victim  he  loses.  It  is,  it  jnust  be,  the 
Devil  who  beckons  me  through  those  dear  faces,  who  calls  me 
through  those  familiar  voices;  for  /iry  would  never  call  me  back. 
Tbey  would  hide  their  pain,  and  say,  "  Go  to  God,  if  he  calls 
thee ;  leave  us  and  go  to  God."  EIsi,  my  mother,  all  would  say 
that;  if  their  hearts  broke  in  trying  to  say  it  I 

Had  Martin  Luther  such  thoughts  in  this  very  cell  t  If  they 
are  horn  the  Evil  One,  I  think  he  had,  for  his  assaults  are 
strongest  against  the  noblest ;  and  yet  I  scarcely  think  he  can 
have  had  such  weak  doubts  as  those  which  haunt  me.  He  was 
not  one  of  thoae  who  draw  back  to  perdition;  nor  even  of  Uiose 
who,  having  put  their  hand  to  the  plough,  looA  back,  as  I,  alas  I 
am  so  continually  rioing.  And  what  does  the  Scripture  say  of 
such t— "They  are  not  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God."  No  ex- 
ception, no  reserve — monk,  priest,  saint;  if  a  man  Awl  back,  he 
is  not  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Then  what  becomes  of  my 
hopes  of  Paradise,  or  of  acqmring  meriu  which  may  aid  others  > 
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JUm  b«tk,  draw  back,  I  will  ntvtr,  although  all  the  devila  wtra 
to  drive  me,  or  all  the  world  entice  me ;  but  hok  back,  who  can 
help  that  1  If  a  look  can  kill,  what  can  uve  1  Mortification, 
cnici6sion,  not  Tor  a  day,  but  daily;— I  muit  die  daily;  I  muat 
be  dtad—iltiA  to  the  world.  Thii  cell  mutt  to  me  1^  u  a 
tomb,  where  all  that  was  moat  living  in  my  heart  nuat  die  ami 
be  buried.  Waa  it  ao  to  Martin  Luther  1  la  the  cloiiter  that 
to  thoae  bands  of  rosy,  comfortably  monki,  who  drink  beer 
from  great  cant,  and  feait  on  the  best  of  the  land,  and  Cut  on 
the  choicest  fish  1  The  Tempter  I  the  Tempter  again  I  Judge 
not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged. 

.St.  EutAU*.  MMtvtr,  rttnmiy  u,  i|ia 

To-day  one  of  the  older  monks  came  to  roe,  seeing  me,  I 
suppose,  look  downcast  and  sad,  and  said;  "  Fear  not,  Brother 
Sebastian,  the  strife  is  often  hard  at  first ;  but  remember  the 
words  of  St.  Jerome :  '  Though  thy  father  should  lie  before  thy 
door  weeping  and  lamenting,  thoi^gh  thy  mother  should  show 
thee  the  body  that  bore  thee,  and  the  breasts  thit  nursed  thee, 
see  that  thou  trample  them  under  foot,  and  go  on  straigbtintjr 
to  Christ'" 

I  bowed  my  head,  according  to  rule,  in  acknowledgment  of 
his  exhortation,  and  I  suppose  he  thought  his  words  comforted 
and  strengthened  me;  but  Heaven  knows  the  conflict  they 
awakened  in  my  heart  when  I  sat  alone  to-night  in  my  celL 
"  Cruel,  bitter,  wicked  words  I "  my  earthly  heart  would  say;  my 
sinful  heart,  that  vigils,  scourging,  scarcely  death  itself,  I  fear, 
can  kill  Surely,  at  least,  the  holy  father  Jerome  spoke  of 
heathen  fathers  and  mothers.  My  mother  would  not  show  her 
anguish  to  win  me  back ;  she  would  say,  "  My  son,  my  first- 
bom,  God  bless  thee ;  I  give  thee  freely  up  to  God."  Does 
she  not  say  so  in  this  letter  which  I  have  in  her  handwriting, — 
which  I  have  and  dare  not  look  at,  becauae  of^ttaeatoniK^ 
memories  it  brings  rushing  on  my  heart!  '  ,    ' 

Is  there  a  word  of  reproach  or  remonstrance  in  her  letter  1 
If  there  were,  I  would  read  it;  it  would  Strengthen  roe.  The 
Mints  had  that  to  bear.  It  is  because  those  holy,  tender  words 
echo  in  my  heartj  from  a  vokc  weak  with  feeble  health,  thai 
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day  hj  dajr,  and  hour  by  hour,  ny  heart  goat  back  to  Iha  hooM  at 
Eiienacfa,  and  leca  them  toUing  unaided  in  the  daily  Mnigila  for 
bread,  to  which  I  have  abandoned  them,  unsheltered  and  alona. 

Then  at  dnet  the  thought  comei,  Am  I,  after  all,  a  dreamer, 
ai  I  have  ■ometimes  ventured  to  think  my  &ther, — neglecting 
my  plain  daily  task  for  lome  Atlantis  I  and  if  my  Atlantie  ia 
in  Paradite  initead  of  beyond  the  ocean,  does  that  nnke  to 
much  difference  t 

If  Brother  Martin  were  only  here,  he  might  undcntand  and 
help  me ;  but  he  haa  now  been  nearly  two  ycara  at  Wittembeig, 
where  he  ii,  they  tAy,  to  lecture  on  theology  at  the  Elector*! 
new  univcnity,  and  to  be  preacher.  The  monks  seem  nearly 
u  proud  of  him  as  the  Univcnity  of  Erfurt  waa. 

Yet,  perhaps,  after  all,  he  might  not  understand  my  per- 
plexitiea  Hit  nature  was  so  firm  and  straightforward  and 
strong.  He  would  probably  have  little  sympathy  with  mvering 
hearts  and  troubled  consdencea  like  mine. 

ifMrl  r-— ea  tawnvA  AMD  f«JcrrAa-> 
Kwar,  AvovininAii  CuNvna. 

T»day  I  have  been  out  on  my  first  quest  for  alma  It 
secjoed  very  strange  at  first  to  be  begging  at  fiuniliar  doota, 
with  the  frock  and  the  convent  sack  on  my  shoulders;  but 
although  I  tottered  a  little  at  times  under  the  weight  aa  it  grew 
heavy  (for  the  plague  and  fasting  have  left  me  weak),  I  retomed 
to  the  cloister  feeling  better  and  easier  m  mind,  and  mora 
hopefiU  as  to  my  vocation,  than  I  had  done  for  some  dqra 
Perttapa,  however,  the  fresh  air  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
and,  liter  all,  it  was  only  a  little  bodily  exultation.  But  cer- 
tainly such  bodily  loads  and  outward  mortifications  are  not  the 
burdens  which  weigh  the  spirit  down.  There  seemed  a  luxury 
in  the  half-tcomful  looks  of  some  of  my  former  fellow-students, 
and  in  the  contemptuous  tossing  to  me  of  scraps  of  meat  by 
some  nudging  handa;  just  as  a  tight  pressure,  which  in  itMK 
would  be  pain  were  we  at  ease,  ia  relief  to  severe  pain. 

Perhaps,  also,  O  holy  Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  whose  day  it  i% 
and  especially  thou,  O  holy  Perpetua,  who,  after  encouraging 
dty  sons  to  die  for  Christ,  waat  martyred  thyselt;  haat  pleaded 
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for  my  forsaken  mother  tnd  for  me,  and  tendeat  me  this  day 
•omc  tKf  <d  hope. 

tr.  iotmm.—Mmnh  tiff^' 
Aoooimimii  Cuiims,  SwcT. 

St  JoMph,  whom  I  have  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  twenty-one 
patrons  whom  I  especially  honour,  hear  and  aid  me  to^lay. 
Thou  whose  gloiy  it  was  to  have  no  glory,  but  meekly  to  ud 
others  to  win  their  higher  crowns,  give  me  also  some  humble 
place  on  high;  and  not  to  me  alone,  but  to  those  also  whom  I 
have  left  still  struggling  in  the  stormy  seas  of  this  perilous  worldw> 

Here^  in  die  sacred  calm  of  the  cloister,  surely  at  length  the 
heart  must  grow  calm,  and  cease  to  beat  except  with  the  life  of 
the  universal  Church, — the  feasts  in  die  calendar  becoming  ita 
events.    But  when  will  that  be  to  me  t 

Hu  Brother  Martin  attabed  this  repose  yet  t  An  aged  monk 
sat  with  me  in  my  cell  yesterday,  who  told  me  strange  tidings  of 
him,  which  have  given  me  some  kind  of  bitter  comfort 

It  seems  that  the  monastic  life  did  not  at  once  bring  repose 
into  his  heart 

This  aged  monk  was  Brother  Martin's  confessor,  and  he  has 
ako  been  given  to  me  for  mine.  In  his  countenance  there  is 
such  a  peace  as  I  long  for}— not  a  still,  death-like  peace,  as  if 
he  had  fidlen  into  it  after  the  conflict ;  but  a  living,  kindly 
peace,  as  if  he  had  won  it  through  the  conflict,  and  enjoyed  it 
even  while  the  conflict  lasted 

'  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  Brother  Martin's  scruples  and 
doubts  were  exactly  like  mine.  Indeed,  my  confessor  says  that 
in  all  the  yean  he  haa  exercised  his  office  he  has  never  found 
two  troubled  hearts  troubled  exactly  alike. 

I  do  not  know  that  Brother  Martin  doubted  his  vooUion,  or 
looked  back  to  the  world;  but  he  seems  to  have  sufiered  agonies 
of  inward  torture.  His  conscience  was  so  quick  and  tender, 
that  the  least  sin  wounded  him  as  if  it  had  been  the  grossest 
crime.  He  invoked  the  saints  most  devoutly — choosing,  as  I 
have  done  from  his  example,  twenty-one  saints,  and  invokiqg 
three  every  day,  so  as  to  honour  each  every  week.  He  read 
mass  eveiy  day,  aiul  had  an  especial  devotion  for  the  blessed 
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Viigiii.  He  wasted  hit  body  with  fastings  and,  watching.  He 
never  intentionally  violated  the  minutest  rule  ofthe  order ;  and 
yet  the  more  he  strove,  the  more  wretched  he  feemed  to  be. 
like  a  musician  whose  ear  is  cultivated  to  the  hi^est  degree, 
the  slightest  discord  was  torture  to  him.  Can  it  then  be  God's 
intention  that  the  growth  of  our  spiritual  Ufe  is  only  growing  sen- 
sitiveness to  paint  Is  this  true  growth f — or  is  it  diat  monstrous 
development  of  one  facblty  at  the  expense  of  others,  which  ia 
deformity  or  disease!  ;    » 

The  confessor  said  thoughtfully,  when  I  suggested  thi»— 

"  The  world  is  out  of  tune,  my  son,  and  the  heart  is  out  of 
tune.  The  more  our  souls  vibrate  truly  to  the  music  of  heaven, 
the  more,  perhaps,  they  must  feel  the  discords  of  earth.  At 
least  it  was  so  with  Brother  Martin;  until  at  hut,  omitting  a 
prostration  or  a  genuflexion  would  weigh  on  his  conscience  like 
a  crime.  Once,  after  missing  him  for  some  time,  we  went  to 
the  door  of  his  cell,  and  knocked.  It  was  barred,' and  all  oar 
knocking  drew  no  response.  We  broke  open  the  door  at  last, 
and  found  him  stretched  senseless  on  the  floor.  We  only  suc- 
ceeded in  reviving  him  by  stAuns  of  sacred  music,  chanted  by 
the  choristers  whom  we  brought  to  his  cell  He  always  dearly 
loved  music,  and  believed  it  to  have  a  strange  potency  againak 
the  wiles  of  the  deviL" 

"  He  must  have  sAfiered  grievously,"  I  said.  "  I  suppose  it 
ivby  such  sufferings  merit  is  acquired  to  aid  others  I" 

"  He  did  suffer  agonies  of  mind,"  replied  the  old  monk. 
''Often  he  would  walk  up  and  down  the  cold  corridors  for  nights 
together."  ■  .  ,- 

«•  Did  nothing  comfort  him!"  I  asked.  ''^ 

"  Yea,  my  son;  some  words  I  once  said  to  him  comforted  him 
greatly.  Once,  when  I  found  him  in  an  agony  of  despondency 
in  his  cell,  I  said, '  Brother  Martin,  dost  thou  believe  in  "  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,"  as  saith  the  Creedt'  His  face  lighted  up 
at  once." 

"The  foigiveness  of  sinsl"  I  repotted  slowly.  "Father,  I 
also  believe  in  that  But  forgiveness  only  follows  on  contritioo, 
confession,  and  penance.  How  can  I  ever  be  sure  that  I  have 
been  sufficiently  contrite,  that  I  have  made  an  honest  and 
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complete  ooofetaon,  or  that  I  have  peribnned  my  penanoe 
ari^tl 

"Ah,  my  ton,"  odd  the  old  man, "  theae  were  exactly  Biotha 
Maitin'i  perplexitiea,  and  I  could  only  point  him  to  the  cnidfied 
Lord,  and  remind. him  again  of  the  forgivenen  of  sins.  AU  we 
do  is  incomplete,  and  when  the  blessed  LcHd  says  he  foigiveth 
ainSyJ  suppose  he  mdUis  the  sins  of  tmmn,  who  sb  in  their 
coniemon  as  in  everything  else.  My' son.  He  is  more  compas- 
sionate than  you  think,  perhaps  than  any  of  us  think.  At  least 
this  is  my  comfort  j  and  if,  when  I  stand  before  Him  at  last,  1 
find  I  hare  made  a  mistake,  and  thought  Him  more  compas- 
sionate Aan  He  is,  I  trust  He  will  pardon  ok.  It  can  scarcely, 
I  thmk,  grieve  Him  so  mudi  as  declaring  Him  to  be  a  hard 
master  would." 

I  did  not  say  anything  more  to  the  old  man.  His  words  so 
evidently  were  strength  and  joy  to  him,  that  I  could  not  venture 
to  question  them  further.  To  me,  also,  they  have  given  a  gleam 
of  hope.  And  yet,  if  the  way  is  not  rough  and  difiicult,  and  if 
it  is  not  a  hard  thing  to  please  Almighty  God,  why  all  those 
severe  rules  and  renunciation*— those  heavy  penances  for  trifling 
ofienceat 

Merdfiil  we  know  He  is.  But  the  emperor  may  be  merdiul ; 
and  yet,  if  a  peasant  were  to  attempt  to  enter  the  imperial 
presence  without  the  prescribed  forms,  would  he  not  be  driven 
firom  the  palace  with  corses,  at  the  point  of  t^  swoidt  And 
what  are  those  rules  at  the  court  of  heavent 

If  perfect  purity  of  heart  and  life,  who  can  lay  daim  to  thati 

If  a  minute  attention  to  the  rules  of  an  order  such  as  this  of  St 

Augustme,  yiho  can  be  sure  of  having  never  failed  in  thisi  The 

inattenti<m  which  caused  the  n^ect  would  probably  let  it  glide 

•^firom  the  memory.    And  then,  what  is  the  worth  of  confessioni 

Qirist  is  the  Saviour,  but  only  of  those  who  fdknr  him. 
Hiete  it  forgiveneas  of  sins,  but  only  fot  those  vdio  make  ade- 
quate confession.  I,  alast  have  hot  followed  him  fully.  What 
priest  on  earth  can  assure  roe  I  have  ever  confessed  fiillyt 

Therefore  I  see  Him  merciful,  gracious,  holy — a  Saviour,  but 
seated  on  a  high  throne,  where  I  can  never  be  sure  petitions  o< 
nine  will  reach  himj  and,  alasl  one  day  to  be  seated  on  a  great 
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wlittc  thnme,  whence  it  ia  too  wie  his  •ommoning  voice  will 
leach  me. 

Mvjr,  'mother  of  God,  Viigin  of  viigins,  mother  of  divine 
grace — holy  Sebastian  and  all  martyrs — great  &ther  Augustine 
and  all  holy  doctors,  intercede  for  roe,  that  my  penances  may 
be  accepted  as  a  satisftction  for  my  sins,  and  may  pacify  my 
Judge.       .  . 

Murek  ti%,—Kumniiat.rto»  or  ths  Hmv  VnkMM. 

My  preceptor  has  put  into  my  bands  the  Bible  bound  in  red 
morocco  whieh  Brother  Martin,  he  says,  used  to  read  so  mudi. 
I  am  to  study  it  in  all  the  intervals  which  the  study  of  the 
fathers,  expeditions  for  begging,  the  services  of  the  Church,  and 
the  menial  offices  in  the  house  which  fall  to  the  share  of  novices, 
allow.  These  are  not  many.  I  have  never  had  a  Bible  in  my 
hands  before,  and  the  hours  pass  quickly  indeed  in  my  cell 
which  I  can  spend  in  reading  it  The  preceptor,  when  he  comet 
to  call  me  for  the  midnight  service,  often  finds  me  still  reading 

It  is  very  different  from  what  I  expected.  There  is  nothing 
oratorical  in  it,  there  are  no  laboured  disquisitions,  and  no 
minute  rules,  at  least  in  the  New  Testament 

I  wish  sometimes  I  had  lived  in  the  Old  Jewish  times,  when 
there  wis  one  temple  wherein  to  worship,  certain  definite  fieasts 
to  celebrate,  certain  definite  ceremonial  rules  to  kecpi 

If  I  could  have  stood  in  tne  Tempk:  courts  on  that  great  day 
of  atonement,  and  seen  die.victim  slain,  and  watched  till  the 
hi(^  priest  came  out  from  the  holy  place  with  his  hands  lifted  up 
in  Ixmedktidn,  I  should  have  known  absolutely  that  God  was 
satisfied,  and  returned  to  my  honxi  in  peace.  Yes,  to  my  hornet 
There  were  no  nuMiasteries,  aj^Murentty,  in  those  Jewish  times. 
Family  life  wu  God's  ^tpointment  then,  and  fiuuUy  affeictioai 
had  his  mott  solemn  sanctions. 

In  the  New  Testament  on  the  contrary,  I  cannot  find  any  of 
those  definite  rules.  It  u^  addressed  to  the  heart;  and  who 
can  make  the  heart  rightt  ^  suppose  it  is  the  conviction  of  this 
whidi  has  made  the  Churn^since  4hen  restwc  many  minute 
rales  and  discipline,  in  imitambn^  the  Jewish  ceremonial;  for 
in  the  Gospels  and  ^istles  I  can  find  no  ritual,  eeremonial,  or 
definite  exteraal  rales  of  any  kind. 
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What  advantage,  then,  hu  the  New  Testament  6ver  the  oldt 
Qniat  hat  eome.  "God  w>  loved  the  world,  diat  hagave  hia 
onljrbegotten  Son."  This  M(pi/  surely  to  make  a  great  difliw- 
«ao«  between  ua  and  die  Jewi.    But  howl 

<<^»tf»-^.  OnuMrrarlHMA. 

I  have  found,  in  my  reading  t»day,  the  end  of  Eva'i  sentence 
'— "  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
0UU  whtoevtr  Miatth  in  him  tkotUd  not  ftrisk,  but  kavt  tv*r- 
kuHHg  Itfk." 

How  simple  the  words  are  I — "  BelieveA^  that  would  mean, 
b  any  other  book, "  tnuteth,"*^'  has  reliance"  in  Christ; — simply 
to  confide  in  him,  and  then  receive  his  promise  not  to  perish. 

But  htre — in  this  book,  in  theology — it  is  necessarily  impossible 
diat  believing  can  mean  anything  so  simple  as  Aat;  because,  at 
that  rate,  any  one  who  merely  came  to  the  Lord  }esus  Christ 
in  confiding  trust  would  have  everlasting  life,  without  any  further 
conditions;  and  this  is  (Aviously  out  of  the  question. 

For  what  can  be  more  simple  than  to  confide  in  one  worthy 
of  oodldencet  and  what  can  be  greater  than  everlasting  lifel 

And  yet  we  know,  from  all  the  teaching  of  the  doctors  and 
fathers  of  the  Church,  that  nothing  u  more  difficult  than  obtaining 
everiasting  life;  and  that,  for  this  reason,  monastic  orders,  pil- 
grimages, penances,  have  been  multiplied  firom  century  to 
century;  for  this  reason  saints  have  forsaken  every  earthly  joy, 
and  inflicted  on  themselves  every  possible  torment, — all  to 
obtain  everlasting  life,  which,  if  this  word  "  bclieveth"  meant 
here  what  it  would  mean  anywhere  bat  in  theology,  would  be 
offered  6eely  to  every  petitioner. 

Wherefore  it  is  dear  that "  believeth,"  in  the  Scriptures,  means 
something  entirely  difierent  from  what  it  does  in  any  secuUr 
book,  and  must  include  contrition,  cpnfiession,  penance,  satia- 
fiurtion,  mortification  of  the  fledi,  and  all  else  necessary  to 
salvation. 

Shall  I  venture  to  send,this  end  of  Eva's  sentence  to  hert 

It  mig^  mislead  her.  Dare  I  for  her  sakel— daic  I  stilt 
■tore  fur  my  owni 

One  hour  I  have  sat  before  this  qucation:  and  whither  has  aay 
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taut  wundeiedl  What  confetuon  can  retrace  the  flood  of  bittM 
Ihoaghta  which  have  nuhed  over  me  in  this  one  hourt 

I  had  watched  her  grow  from  childhood  into  early  woman- 
hood; and  untU  these  last  montha,  until  that  week  of  angaiah) 
I  had  thought  of  har  aa  a  creature  between  a  child  and  an  angeL 
I  had  loved  her  af  a  tiater  who  had  ytX  a  mystery  and  a  charm 
about  her  difTerent  from  a  sister.  Only  when  it  seemed  that 
death  might  separate  us  did  it  burst  upcm  me  that  there  wu 
something  in  my  affection  fm*  her  which  made  her  not  one 
among  others,  but  in  some  strange  sacred  sense  the  only  one  on 
earth  tome. 

And  u  I  recovered  came  the  hopes  I  must  never  more  recall, 
which  made  all  life  like  the  woods  in  spring,  and  my  heart  like 
a  full  river  set  free  from  its 'ice  fetters,  and  flowing  through  the 
world  in  a  tide  of  blessing. 

I  thought  of  a  home  which  might  be,  I  thought  of  a  sacrament 
which  diould  transubstantiate  all  life  into  a  symbd  of  heaven, 
a  home  which  was  to  be  peaceful  and  sacred  ara  church,  because 
of  the  meek,  and  pure,  and  heavenly  creature  Who  should  mini- 
ster  and  reign  there. 

And  then  came  to  me  that  terrible  vision  of  a  city  smitten  by 
the  pestilence  which  I  had  brought,  with  the  recollection  of  the 
impulse  I  had  had  in  the  forest  at  midnight,  and  more  than 
once  since  then,  to  take  the  monastic  vows.  I  felt  I  was  like 
Jonah  flyingfrom  God;yet  still  I  hesitated  until  shewasstrickea» 
And  then  I  yielded.  I  vowed  if  she  were  saved  I  would  become 
a  monk. 

Not  till  she  was  stricken,  whose  loss  would  have  made  the 
whole  world  a  blank  to  me:  not  till  the  sacrifice  was  worthless, 
— ^  I  make  itl   And  wiO  God  accq>t  such  a  sacrifice  as  thisi 

At  least  Brother  Martm  had  Itot  this  to  repruch  himself 
with.  He  did  not  deUy  his  conversion  until  his  whole  beii^ 
had  become  possesitd  hf  an  image  no  prayers  can  erase;  nay, 
whidi  piayer  and  bdy  meditations  on  heaven  itself,  only  rivet  on 
the  heart,  aa  die  purest  reflection  of  heaven  memory  can  recall. 

Brother  If  aitia,  at  kairt,  did  not  trifle  widi  his  vocation  oatil 
loolate. 
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'  it  too  t)lain  now  why  Fritz  would  not  look  back  u  he 
went  down  the  atreet  He  thought  it  would  be 
looking  back  from  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  kingdom  of  God,  then,  is  t|ic  cloister,  and  the  world,  w$ 
••^i  that  I — father,  mbther,  brothers,  sisters,  friends,  home,  that 
b  the  world  I  I  shall  never  understand  it  For  if  all  my 
younger  brothers  say  is  true,  either  all  the  priests  and  monks 
■le  not  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  the  kii^^dom  ot  God  is 
strangely  governed  here  on  earth. 

Frits  was  helping  us  all  so  much.  He  would  hare  been  tin 
stay  of  our  parents'  old  age.  He  was  the  example  and  admifar 
tion  of  th:  boys,  and  the  pride  and  delight  of  us  all ;  and  t» 
tml  My  heart  grows  so  bitter  when  I  write  about  i^  I  seem  to 
hate  and  reproach  every  one.  Every  one  but  Friti;  I  cannot, 
of  course,  hate  him.  But  why  was  all  that  was  gentlest  and 
noblest  in  hhn  made  to  work  towards  this  last  dreadful  stept 

If  our  &ther  had  only  been  more  successful.  Frits  need  not 
have  entered  on  that  monastic  foundation  at  EiAirt,  which  made 
Us  conscience  so  sensitive ;  if  my  mother  had  only  not  been  so 
religious,  and  taught  us  to  reverence  Aunt  Agnes  as  so  mudi 
better  than  herself^  he  might  never  have  thought  of  the  monastic 
life;  if  I  had  been  more  religious  he  inight  have  confided  more 
in  OM^  and  I  mi^t  have  induced  him  to  pause,  at  least,  a  few 
years  before  taking  this  unalterable  step.  If  Eva  had  not  been 
so  wilful,  and  insisted  <m  braving  the  contagion  from  me,  die 
Might  never  have  been  stricken,  and  that  vow  might  aot  jel; 
aaight  never  have  been  taken.  If  God  had  not  caused  him  s« 
innocently  to  bring  the  pestilence  among  us  I    But  I  must  not 


iut  to  Mjr  umther  wofd  of  complaiot,  or  h  will  becoiM  bla» 
phcnj.  DoubtkM  U  b  God  who  luk»JciQsd  to  bring  all  thia 
niseiy  on  us;  and  to  rebel  againit  God  vt  %  deadly  lin.  At 
Aunt  Agnes  said,  "The  Lord  is  a  jealous  God,"  he  will  not 
safler  us  to  make  idols.  We  must  love  him  best,  first,  alone. 
We  must  make  a  great  mid  in  our  heart  bjr  renouncing  all 
MiAljr  affections^  that  he  may  fill  it  We  must  mortify  the 
flesh,  that  we  may  live.  What,  then,  is  the  flesh  t  I  suppose 
iU  our  natural  affections,  which  the  monks  call  our  fleshly  lusts. 
These  Friu  has  renounced.  Then  if  all  our  natural  affections 
are  to  die  in  us,  what  is  to  live  in  us  t  The  "  spiritual  life," 
dieysay  in  some  of. the  sermons,  and  "the  love  of  God."  fiut 
are  not  my  natural  affections  my  keart;  and  if  I  am  not  to  love 
God  with  my  heart,  with  the  heart  with  which  I  love  my  father 
and  mother,  what  am  I  to  love  him  witht 

It  seems  to  me{  the  love  of  God  to  us  is  something  quite 
different  from  any  human  being's  love  to  us. 

When  human  beings  love  us  they  Uke  to  have  us  with  them ; 
tiiey  delight  to  make  us  happy;  they  delight  in  our  being  happy,  • 
whether  they  make  us  so  or  not,  if  it  u  a  right  happiness,  a  hap 
piness  that  does  us  good. 

But  with  God's  love  it  most  be  quite  different  He  warns  us 
not  on  any  account  to  come  too  near  Him.  We  have  to  place 
priests,  and  saints,  and  penances  between  us  and  Him,  and 
then  approach  Him  with  the  greatest  caution,  lest,  after  all,  it 
should  be  in  th^  wrong  way,  and  He  should  be  angry.  And, 
instead  of  delighting  in  our  happiness,  He  is  never  so.miich 
fhisrd  as  when  we  renounce  all  the  hiqipiness  of  our  Ufe,  and 
make  other  people  wretched  b  doing  so,  as  Frits,  our  own 
Frits,  has  just  done. 

Therefore,  also,  no  doubt,  the  love  God  requu«s  we  should 
led  for  Him  is  something  entirely  diftrent  from  the  love  we 
give  each  other.  It  must,  I  siqipoee,  be  a  serions,  severe,  calm 
adoratiwt,  too  sublime  to  give  either  joy  or  sorrow,  such  as  had 
left  its  stamp  on  Aunt  Agnes's  grave  impassive  face.  I  can 
•ever,  never  even  attempt  to  attain  to  it  Certainly  at  present 
I  have  no  time  to  think  of  it 

Thank  Heaven,  thou  Uvest  still,  mother  of  lacrcyl    In  % 
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iw>  there  have  been  tean,  real,  bitter,  human  tean ;  in  /Imt 
fljrea  there  have  been  nmlea  of  Jojrt  real,  afanple,  human  Jojr. 
Thou  wilt  undentand  and  have  pity.  Yet  oh,  couldtt  not  thou, 
even  thou,  iweet  mother,  have  reminded  him  of  the  mother  he 
htt  left  to  battle  on  alonet  thou  who  art  a  mother,  and  did<t  bend 
over  a  cradle,  and  hadit  a  little  lowly  home  at  Nazareth  once  1 

But  I  know  my  own  mother  would  not  even  herrelf  have 
uttered  a  word  to  keep  FMu  back.  When  first  we  heard  of  it, 
and  I  entreated  her  to  write  and  remonstrate,  although  the 
tears  were  streaming  from  her  eyes,  she  said,  "  Not  a  word, 
Eh^,  not  a  syllable.  Shall  not  I  give  my  son  up  freely  to  Him 
iriio  gave  him  to  me.  God  might  have  called  him  away  from 
earth  altogether  when  he  lay  smitten  with  the  plague,  and  shall 
I  grudge  him  to  the  doisterl  I  shall  see  him  agam,"  she  added, 
"once  or  twice  at  least  MHien  he  is  consecrated  priest,  shall 
I  not  have  joy  then,  and  see  him  in  his  white  robes  at  the  altar, 
and,  perhaps,  even  receive  my  Creator  from  his  hands  I" 

"Once  or  twice  I — O  mother  I"  I  sobbed,  "and  in  church, 
amongst  hundreds  of  others  1  What  pleasure  will  there  be  in 
thatr 

,  "  Elsb,"  she  said  softly,  but  with  a  firmness  unusual  with  her, 
*my  child,  do  not  say  ancMher  word.  Once  I  myself  had  some 
famt  inclination  to  die  cloister,  which,  if  I  had  nourished  it, 
might  have  grown  into  a  vocation.  But  I  saw  your  father,  and 
I  n^lected  it  And  see  what  troubles  my  children  have  to 
bear  I  Has  there  not  also  been  a  kind  of  fotal  spell  on  all  your 
fiither's  inventions  t  Periuips  God  will  at  last  accept  from  me 
in  my  son  what  I  withheld  in  myseU;  and  wiU  be  pacified  to- 
wards US,  and  send  us  better  days;  and  then  your  fiithei's  great 
invention  will  be  completed  yet  But  do  not  say  anything  of 
what  I  told  you  to  him  I" 

I  have  never  seen  our  father  so  troubled  about  anything. 

**  Jtnt  as  he  was  able  to  understand  my  projects  1"  he  said, 
"  and  I  would  have  bequeathed  them  all  to  himl** 

For  some  days  he  never  touched  a  model ;  but  now  he  baa 
crept  back  to  his  old  folios  and  his  instruments,  and  telb  «s 
there  wu  something  in  Fritz's  horoscope  ||^ich  might  have 
prepared  us  for  this,  had  he  only  underwood  it  a  little  before 
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However,  this  diicoveijr,  elthoa^  too  late  to  wvn  (u  of  the  blow, 
oooKdet  oar  &ther,  and  he  haa  resumed  his  usual  occupations. 

Eva  kxAs  very  pale  and  fragile,  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the 
aflbcts  of  the  pestiknce;  bat  when  first  the  rumour  reached  0% 
I  sought  some  Jjrmpadiy  from  her,  and  said,  "  O  Eva,  how 
strange  it  seems,  iHien  Fritz  always  thought  of  us  before  himself, 
to  abandon  us  all  thus  without  one  word  of  warning." 

"Cousin  EM,"  she  said,  "  Friu  haa  done  now  u  he  always 
does.  HeAsrthoughtof  usfirst,!  amassureof  itasif  I  could 
hear  him  ny  sa  He  thought  he  would  serve  us  best  by  leaving 
OS  thus,  ot  he  would  never  have  left  us. 

She  understood  him  best  of  all,  as  she  so  often  does.  When 
kb  letter  came  to  our  mother,  it  gave  just  the  reasons  she  had 
often  told  me  she  wu  sure  had  moved  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  Eva  feels,  because  of  that  strange 
mward  peace  in  her  iriiidi  seems  always  to  flow  under  all  her 
other  feelings. 

I  have  not  seen  her  shed  any  tears  at  all ;  and  whilst  I  can 
■caroely  bear  to  enter  our  dear  old  lumber-room,  or  to  do  any- 
thing I  did  with  him,  her  great  delight  seems  to  be  to  read  every 
book  he  liked,  and  to  leam  and  repeat  every  hymn  she  learned 
widt  him. 

Eva  a&d  the  mother  cling  very  closely  together.  She  will 
•carcdy  let  my  mother  do  any  household  work,  but  insists  on 
sharing  every  kborious  task  idiich  hithirto  we  have  kept  her 
from,  because  of  her  slight  and  delicate  frame. 

It  is  true  I  rise  early  to  save  them  all  the  woik  I  can,  be- 
cause they  have  neither  of  them  half  the  strength  I  have,  and  I 
enjoy  stirring  about  Thoughts  come  so  ntuch  more  bitterly  on 
mt  wlpn  I  am  sitting  stiU. 

But  when  I  am  kneading  the  dong^  or  pounding  the  clothes 
with  stones  in  the  stream  on  washing-days,  I  feel. as  I  were 
pounding  at  all  my  perplexities;  and  that  makes  my  hands 
stronger  ami  my  p^lexities  more  shadowy,  until  even  now  1 
find  myself  often  nnging  as  I  am  wringbg  the  clothes  by  the 
stream.  It  is  ^o-fdeasant  in  the  winter  sunshine,  with  the  brodi 
babblii^  anumg  the  rushes  and  cresses,  and  little  Thekla  pntt- 
Ung  by  my  side,  and  pretending  to  help.  ;' .    , 
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But  when  I  have  finished  my  dajr*!  woric,  and  come  into  the 
house,  I  find  the  ntother  and  Eva  utting  doee  tide  bjr  tide;  and 
perhaps  Eva  is  silent,  and  my  mother  bnuhea  tears  away  as 
they  ftU  on  herimitting;  but  when  they  look  up,  their  Ckces  art 
cairn  and  peaceful,  and  then  I  know  they  have  been  talking 
about  Fritz. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  found  Eva  translating  a  Latin  hymn 
he  loved,  to  our  mother,  and  then  she  sang  it  through  in  her 
sweet  clear  voice.  It  was  about  the  dear,  dear  country  in 
heaven,  and  Jerusalem  the  Golde& 

In  the  evening  I  laid  to  her — 

"  O  Eva,  how  can  you  bear  to  sing  the  hymns  Frits  loved  so 
dearly  t  I  could  not  sing  a  line  steadily  of  any  song  he  had  > 
cared  to  hear  me  sing  I  And  he  delighted  always  so  much  to 
listen  to  you.  His  voice  would  echo  '  never,  never  more '  to 
every  note  I  sung,  and  the  songs  would  all  end  in  sobs." 
.  "  But  I  do  not  feel  separated  from  Fritz,  Cousin  EIs^,"  she 
said,  "  and  I  never  shall  Instead  of  hearing  that  melancholy 
chant  you  think  of, '  never,  never  more '  echo  from  all  the  hymm 
he  loved,  I  always  seem  to  hear  his  voice  responding,  'For 
ever  and  for  evermore.'  And  I  diink  of  the  time  when  we  shall 
sing  them  together  again." 

"  Do  you  mean  in  heaven,  Evat"  I  said,  "  that  is  so  very  far 
off,  if  we  ever  reach  it—-" 

"  Not  so  very  far  off,  Cousin  Els^"  she  said.  <'  I  often  Aink 
it  is  very  near.  If  it  were  not  so,  how  could  the  angels  be  so 
much  with  us  and  yet  with  God  t" 

"  But  life  seems  so  long,  now  Frits  is  gone"  t 

'*  Not  so  very  long,  Cousin  Els^"  she  said.    '<  I  often  think  I 
it  may  be  very  short,  and  often  I  pray  it  may." 

"  Eva  r  I  laclaimed,  "you  surely  do  abt  pray  that  yoa  vmnf 
diet"  •"  ,      ■  ■  v  ':.:■ 

"  Why  notf*  rite  said,  very  qdedy.  "  I  think  if  Go<JI  took 
OS  to  hitnself,  we  might  help  those  we  love  better  there  than  M 
Eisenach,  or  perhaps  even  in  the  convent  And  it  is  there  we 
shall  meet  again,  and  there  are  never  any  partings.  M/  tebn 
loid  ne  so,"  die  added,  "before  he  died"  :         . 
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Then  I  undcntood  how  Eva  mounu  for  Friti,  and  why  ihc 
docs  not  weep;  but  I  could  ontjr  ny — 

"  O  Eva,  do  not  pray  to  die.  There  are  all  the  lainti  in 
heaven:  and  you  help  ui  lo  much  more  here  I" 

/Mna^a 

Z  cannot  feel  at  all  reconciled  to  losing  Fiitx,  nor  do  I  think 
I  ever  shall.  Like  all  the  other  troubles,  it  was  no  doubt 
neant  to  do  me  good ;  but  it  does  me  none,  I  am  sure,  although, 
of  course,  that  is  my  fault  What  did  me  good  was  being  happy, 
u  I  was  when  Friu  came  back;  and  that  is  passed  Hor 
ever. 

My  great  comfort  is  our  grandmother.  The  mother  and  Eva 
look  on  everything  from  such  sublime  heights ;  but  my  grand- 
!  mother  feels  more  as  I  da  Often,  mdecd,  she  speaks  very 
severely  of  Frits,  which  always  does  me  good,  because,  of 
oowae,  i  defend  him,  and  then  she  becomes  angry,  and  says 
we  are  an  incomprehensible  family,  and  hive  the  strangest  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong,  from  my  father  downward,  she  ever  heard 
of;  and  then  I  grow  angry,  and  say  my  father  is  the  best  and 
wisest  man  in  the  Electoral  States.  Then  our  grandmother 
begins  to  lament  over  her  poor,  dear  daughter,  and  the  life  she 
has  led,  and  rejoices,  in  a  plaintive  voice,  that  she  herself  ha* 
Dearly  done  with  the  world  altogether;  and  then  I  try  to  Com- 
Cart  her,  and  s«y  that  I  am  sure  there  is  not  much  in  the  world 
to  make  any  one  wish  to  stay  in  it;  and,  having  reached  this 
point  of  despondency,  we  both  cry  and  embrace  each  other, 
and  she  says  I  am  |i  poor,  good  child,  and  Frits  was  always  the 
delight  of  her  heart,  which  I  know  very  well ; — and  thus  we 
comfort  each  other.  We  ifaave,  moreover,  solen&nly  resolved, 
our  grandmother  and  I,  that,  whatever  comes  of  it,  we  will 
never  call  Friu  anything  but  Frits. 

"  Brother  Sebastian,  indeed  1"  she  said ;  "  your  mother  might 
as  well  take  a  new  husband  as  your  brother  a  new  name  I  Was 
not  she  married,  and  was  not  he  christened  in  church  t  Is  not 
Friedrich  a  good,  honest  name,  which  hundreds  of  your  ancestws 
have  borne  t  And  shall  we  nil  him  instead  a  heathen  foreign 
name,  that  none  of  your  kindred  were  ever  known  by  t" 

.**  Not  heathen,  grandmother,"  I  ventured  to  sug||esL    "  Yon 
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remenber  telling  ut  of  the  nuutyrdom  of  St  Sebastian  by  th« 
heathen  emperor  1" 

'  "Do  you  contradict  me,  child  t"  the  exclaimed  "Did  I  not 
kaowthe  whole  martyrology  before  your  motherwai  bora  t  I 
■ay  it  ^  a  heathen  name.  No  blame  to  the  saint  if  his  parents 
were  poor  benighted  Pagans,  and  knew  no  better  name  to  give 
him;  but  that  our  Frits  should  adopt  it  instead  of  his  own  is 
a  disgrace.  My  lips  at  least  are  too  old  to  learn  such  new 
fashioned  nonsense.  -  I  shall  call  him  the  name  I  called  him 
tk  the  font  and  in  his  cradle,  and  no  other." 

"Yes,  Friul  Fritz  I  he  is  to  us,  and  shall  be  always.  Friti 
in  our  hearts  till  death  I 

Fttnmry  t^ 

We  have  just  heard  that  Fritz  has  finished  his  first  month  of. 
probation,  and  has  been  invested  with  the  frock  of  the  novice. 
I  hate  to  think  of  his  thick,  dark,  i^ving  hair  clipped  in  the 
circle  of  the  tonsure.  But  the  worst  part  of  it  is  the  effect  o< 
his  becoming  a  monk  has  had  on  the  otha  boys,  Christopher 
and  Pollux. 

They,  who  before  this  thought  Fritz  the  model  of  everything 
good  ud  great,  seem  repelled  from  all  religion  now.  I  hav« 
difficulty  even  in  getting  them  to  church. 

Christopher  said  to  me  the  other  day— 

"  Elsk,  why  is  a  man  who  suddenly  deserts  his  fiunily  to 
become  a  sddier  called  a  villain,  while  the  man  who  doerta 
those  who  depend  on  him  to  become  a  monk  is  called  a  saintl" 

It  is  very  unfortunate  the  boys  should  come  to  me  with  their 
religious  perplexities,  because  I  am  so  perplexed  myself,  I  have 
no  idea  how  to  answer  them.  1  generally  advise  them  to  aak 
Rva.  "'"'iA 

This  time  I  could  only  say,  as  our  grandmother  hid  so  often 
said  to  me, — 

"  You  must  wait  tUl  you  are  older,  and  then  you  win  unde^ 
stand."  But  I  added,  "Of  course  it  is  quite  different:  one 
leaves  his  home  for  God,  and  the  other  for  the  worid." 

But  Christopher  is  the  worst,  and  he  continued, — 

"  Sister  Els^  I  do  not  like  the  monks  at  alL  You.and  Eva 
ud  our  mother  have  no  idea  how  wicked  many  of  them  an. 
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Reinluudt  uyi  be  hu  Mcm  them  drank  often,  and  heard  then 
■wear,  and  that  aome  of  them  make  a  jest  even  of  the  maaa,  and 
that  the  prieitt'  houses  are  not  fit  for  any  honest  ouiden  to 
rlfit,  and, — " 

"Reinhardt  ia  a  bad  boy,"  I  said,  colouring;  "and  I  havt 
often  told  you  I  do  not  want  to  hear  anything  he  says." 

"  But  I,  at  all  events,  shall  never  become  a  monk  or  a  priest," 
retorted  Christopher;  "I  think  the  merchants  are  better. 
Women  cannot  understand  about  these  Uiings,"  he  added,  loftily, 
"  and  it  is  better  they  slwuld  not;  but  I  know;  and  I  intend  to 
be  a  merchant  or  a  soldier." 

Christopher  and  Pollux  are  fifteen,  and  Fritz  is  two-and- 
twenty;  but'A^  never  ulked  in  that  lofty  way  to  me  about 
women  not  und^standing  I 

It  did  make  me  indignant  to  hear  Christopher,  who  is  always 
tearing  his  clothes,  and  getting  into  scrapes,  and  perplexing  us 
to  get  him  out  of  them,  comparing  himself  with  Fritz,  and  look- 
ing down  on  his  sisters;  and  I  said,  "It  ia  only  boys^ho  taUr 
scornfully  of  women.    Men,  true  men,  honour  women." 

"  The  monks  do  not  I "  retorted  Christopher.  "  I  have  heard 
Aem  say  things  myself  worse  than  I  have  ever  said  about  any 
woqwn.  Only  last  Sunday,  did  not  Father  Bonifiux  say  half 
the  mischief  in  the  wortd  had  been  done  by  women,  from  Eve 
to  Helen  and  Cleopatral" 

"  Do  not  mention  -our  mother  Eve  with  thoae  heathena, 
Christopher,"  said  our  grandmother,  coming  to  my  rescue,  from 
her  comer  by  the  stove.  "  Eve  is  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
many  of  these  pagans  are  not  fit  for  people  to  speak  o£  Half 
the  saints  are  women,  you  know  very  well  Peasants  and 
traders,"  she  added  sublimely,  "  may  talk  slightingly  of  women; 
but  no  man  can  be  ft  true  knight  who  does." 

**  The  monks  do  I "  muttered  Christopher  doggedly. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  nurnks,"  rejoined  our  grand- 
mother  tartly.  And  accepting  this  impradent  concession  of  our 
grandmothet'i^  Christcqiher  retired  from  the  oooiest, 

■  JbraAij. 

I  have  Jost  been  locMaf  «t  two  letten  MumuSl  to  Fathet 
Johann  Bnum,  one  of  our  Eisenach  priests,  by  Martin  Luther. 
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They  were  addressed  to  him  m  "  the  holy  and  venerable  prieit 
of  Christ  and  of  Mary."  So  much  I  could  understand,  and  alio 
that  he  calU  himaelf  Brother  Martin  Luther,  not  Brother 
Augustine,  a  name  he  assumed  on  first  entering  the  cloister. 
Thtjrefore  certainly  I  may  call  our  Fritz,  Brother  Friedrich 
Cotta. 

Mtmi  t,  ff  Mk 

A  young  man  was  at  Aunt  Ursula  Cotta's  this  evening,  who 
told  us  strange  things  about  the  doings  at  Annaberg. 

Dr.  Tet»l  has  been  there  two  years,  selling  the  papal  indul- 
gences to  the  people ;  and  lately,  out  of  regard,  he  says,  to  the 
freat  piety  of  the  German  people,  he  has  reduced  their  price. 

There  was  a  great  Ac.  of  diMCUuion  about  it,  which  I  rather 
regretted  the  boys  were  present  to  hear.  My  father  said  indul- 
gences  did  not  mean  forgiveness  of  sins,  but  only  remission  of 
certain  penances  which  the  Church  had  imposed.  But  the 
young  man  from  Annaberg  told  us  that  Dr.  John  Tetiel 
solemnly  assured  the  people,  that  since  it  was  impossible  for 
them,  on  account  of  their  sins,  to  make  satisfaction  td  God  by 
their  works,  our  Holy  Father  the  Pope,  who  has  the  control  of 
all  the  treasury  of  merits  accumulated  by  the  Church  through- 
out the  ages,  now  graciously  sella  those  merits  to  any  who  will 
buy,  and  thereby  bestows  on  them  forgiveness  of  sins  (even  of 
sins  which  no  other  priest  can  absolve),  and  a  certain  entrance 
into  eternal  life. 

The  young  man  said,  also,  that  the^reat  red  croas  has  been 
erected  in  the  luve  of  the  principal  church,  with  the  crown  of 
thorns,  the  nails,  and  spear  suspended  from  it,  and  that  at  times 
it  has  been  granted  to  the  peopFe  even  to  see  the  blood  of  the 
Crucified  flow  from  the  croM.  Beneath  this  ctom  are  the  ban- 
ners of  the  Church,  and  the  papal  standard,  with  the  triple  crown. 
Before  it  is  the  large,  strong  iron  money  chest  On  one  side 
stands  the  pulpit,  where  Dr.  Tetzel  preaches  daily,  and  exhorts 
the  people  to  purchase  this  inestimable  favour  while  yet  there  is 
rime,  for  themselves  and  their  relations  in  purgatory, — and  trans- 
btes  the  long  parchment  mandate  of  the  Lord  Pope,  with  the 
papal  seals  hanging  from  it.  On  the  other  side  is  a  table,  where 
sit  several  priests,  with  pen,  ink,  and  wriiing-desk,  selling  the 


.lMtHl|«iice  tickets,  tad  counting  the  money  into  boxes.    Lttely, 
lie  told  ui,  not  only  have  the  pricei  been  reduced,  but  at  the 
•nd  of  the  letter  aAxed  to  the  churches,  it  is  added,  "  Psm/tri- 
"*^  hu  d*nimr  gratis." 

L,  "Freely  to  the  poor!"  That  certainly  would  suit  us!  And 
If  I  had  only  time  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Annaberg,  if  this  is 
the  kind  of  religion  that  pleases  UodL  it  certainly  might  be 
attainable  even  Car  me. 

If  Friu  had  only  known  it  before,  he  need  not  have  nude 
tfiat  miserable  vow.  A  journey  to  Annaberg  would  have  more 
llun  answered  the  purpose. 

Only,  if  the  Pope  has  such  inestimable  treasures  at  his  dis- 
posal, why  could  he  not  always  give  them  *'  freely  to  the  poor," 
always  and  everywhere) 

But  I  know  it  is  a  sin  to  question  what  the  Lord  Pope  does. 

;  I  might  aknost  as  well  question  what  the  Lord  God  Almighty 

doea.    For  He  also,  who  gave  those  treasures  to  the  Pope,  is 

He  not  everywhere,  and  could  He  not  give  them  freely  to  us 

direct  t    It  is  plain  these  are  questions  too  high  for  me. 

I  am  not  the  only  one  perplexed  by  those  indulgences,  how- 
'  ever.  My  mother  says  it  is  not  the  way  she  was  Uught,  and 
the  had  rather  keep  to  the  old  paths.  Eva  said,  "  If  t  were 
M;  the  Lord  Pope,  and  had  such  a  treasure,  I  think  I  could  not 
help  instantly  leaving  my  palace  and  my  beautiful  Rome,  and 
going  over  the  mountains  and  over  the  seas,  into  every  city  and 
•very  village;  every  hut  m  the  forests,  and  every  room  in  the 
lowest  streets,  that  none  might  miu  the  blessing,  although  I  h^ 
to  walk  barefoot,  and  never  saw  holy  Rome  again." 

"  But  then,"  said  our  fisther,  '<  the  great  church  at  St  Peter's 
would  never  be  built  It  is  on  that,  you  know,  the  iadulgitnce 
noney  is  to  be  spent" 

"But  Jerusalem  the  Golden  would  be  built.  Uncle  Cottal" 
said  Eva;  "  and  would  not  that  be  better! 

"  W«  liad  better  not  talk  about  it,  Eva,"  said  the  mother. 
"The  holy  Jerusalem  is  being  built;  and  I  suppose  there  are 
many  different  ways  to  the  same  end.  Only  I  like  the  way  1 
know  best" 

The  boysi  I  itfBVX  10  Mjr,  bad  oude  ninjr  imvami  ifftatm 
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during  thit  convemtion  about  the  indulgencM,  and  aftawanlt 
I  had  to  tpeak  to  them. 

<'Siater  EU^  "  laid  Christopher,  "it  it  quite  useless  talking 
to  me.  I  hate  the  monks,  and  all  belonging  to  them.  And  I 
do  not  believe  a  word  they  sajr — at  least,  not  because  thejr  uj 
it  Thi;  \)0>f*  at  school  uy  this  Dr.  Tetzel  is  a  very  bad  man, 
and  a  great  liar.  Last  week  Reinhardt  told  us  something  he  did, 
which  will  shdw  you  what  he  is.  One  day  he  ptomised  to  show 
the  people  a  feather  which  the  devil  plucked  out  of  the  wing  ol 
the  archangel  Michael  Reinhardt  says  he  supposes  the  devil 
gave  it  to  Dr.  TetzeL  However  that  may  be,  during  the  night 
some  students  in  jest  found  their  way  to  his  relic-box,  stole  the 
feather,,  and' replaced  it  by  some  coals.  The  next  day,  when 
Dr.  Tetzel  haa  been  preaching  fervently  for  a  long  time  on  the 
wonders  of  this  feather,  when  he  opened  the  box  there  was  no- 
thing in  it  but  charcoal  But  he  was  not  to  be  discoucerted. 
He  merely  said, '  I  have  taken  the  wrong  box  of  relics,  I  per- 
ceive; these  are  some  most  sacred  cinders — the  relics  of  the 
lioly  body  of  St  Laurence,  who  was  roasted  on  a  gridiron.' " 

*'  Schoolboys'  stories,"  said  L 

"They  are  as  good  as  monks'  stories,  at  all  events,"  rejoined 
Cliristopher. 

I  resolved  to  see  if  Pollux  was  as  deeply  possessed  with  this 
irreverent  spirit  as  Christopher,  and  therefore  this  morning,  when 
I  found  him  alone,  I  said,  "  Pollux,  you  used  to  love  Fritz  so 
deariy,  you  would  not  surely  take  up  dioughts  which  would  pain 
him  so  deeply  if  he  knew  of  it" 

" I  do  love  Fritz,"  Pollux  replied,  "but  I  can  never  think  h« 
was  rig^t  in  leaving  us  all ;  and  I  like  the  religion  of  the  Creeds 
and  the  Ten  Commandments  better  than  that  of  the  monks." 

Daily,  hourly  I  feel  the  loss  of  Fritz.  It  is  not  half  as  much 
the  money  he  earned;  although,  of  course,  that  helped  us;  we 
can  and  do  struggle  on  without  that  It  is  the  influence  he 
had  over  the  boys.  They  felt  he  was  before  them  in  die  same 
race ;  and  when  he  remonstrated  with  them  about  anything,  they 
listened.  But  if  I  btame  them,  they  think  it  is  only  a  woman's 
ignorance,  or  a  woman's  superstition, — and  boys,  they  say,  can- 
not be  iiiw  women.    And  nov  it  ia  the  aame  ndth  Fnti.    Ht 


ii  removed  into  another  tphere,  which  is  not  theirs;  and  if  I 
icmind  them  of  what  he  did  or  said,  they  say,  "  Yes,  Frits 
thought  so;  but  you  know  he  has  become  a  monk;  but  we  do 

f  '^Bot  intend  ever  to  be  monks,  and  the  religion  of  monks  and 

}  '-  bymcn  are  different  thingSp" 

^/  The  spring  is  come  again.  I  wonder  if  it  sends  the  thrill  of 
I  Joy  bto  FriU's  cell  at  Erfurt  that  it  does  into  all  the  forests 
£;.<    around  us  here,  and  into  my  heart  I 

|;v%>,  I  suppose  iheie  are  trees  near  him,  and  birds — little  happy 
j|,:vv  birds— making  their  nests  among  them,  as  they  do  in  our  yard, 
I  '>lod  singing  w  the^  work. 

^f  .  But  the  birds  are  not  monks.  Their  nests  are  little  homes,  and 
p)^;  diey  wander  freely  whither  they  will,  only  brought  back  by  love. 
I ';  Perhaps  Friu  docs  not  jike  to  listen  to  the  birds  now,  because 
^'\  Ihey  remind  him  of  home,  and  of  our  long  spring  days  in  the 
^V  forest  Perhaps,  too,  they  are  part  of  the  world  he  has  re- 
1^  .bounced ;  and  he  must  be  dead  to  the  world  I 

Afrtly 

We  have  had  a  long  day  b  the  forest,  gathering  sticks  and 
|;  ,  dry  twigs.  Eveiy  creature  seemed  so  happy  there  1  It  was 
"  such  a  holiday  to  watch  the  ants  roofing  their  nests  with  fir 
'twigs,  and  the  birds  flying  hither  and  thither  with  food  for 
^^.,  their  nestlings;  and  to  hear  the  wood-pigeons,  which  Frits 
W:",  always  said  were  like  Eva,  cooing  sofUy  in  the  depths  of  the 
'forest' 

At  mid-dqr  we  tat  down  in  a  clearing  of  the  forest,  to  enjoy 
the  meal  we  had  brought  with  us.  A  little  quiet  brook  prattled 
near  us,  of  which  we  drank,  and  the  delicate  young  twigs  on  the 
topmost  boughs  of  the  dark,  majestic  pines  trembled  totdf,  as 
if  for  joy,  in  the  breeze, 

As  we  rested,  we  told  each  other  stories.  PoHux  Ix^an  whh 
wild  tales  of  demon  hunts,  which  flew  with  the  baying  of  demon 
dogs  through  these  very  forests  at  midnight  Then,  as  the 
children  began  to  look  fearfully  around,  and  shiver,  even  at 
aud-day,  while  they  listened,  Christopher  delighted  them  with 
:  quaint  stories  <^  wolves  in  sheep*'  oibthing  politely  offering 
themselves  to  dte  farmer  as  shqdmtb.  which,  I  inspect,  were 
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from  tome  dtngerout  ntiiical  book,  but,  without  the  ap|)llc»> 
tion,  were  very  unusing. 

Chriemhild  and  Atkntii  had  their  ttoriet  of  Koboida,  who 
plasred  strange  tricks  in  the  cow-stall;  and  of  Riibecahl  and 
the  misshapen  dwarf  gnomes,  who  guarded  the  treasures  of  gold 
and  silver  in  the  glittering  caves  under  the  mountains;  andgf 
the  elves,  who  danced  beside  the  brooks  at  twilight 

"And  I,"  said  loving  little  Thekia,  "always  want  to  see  pdot 
Nix,  the  water-sprite,  who  cries  by  the  streams  at  moonlight, 
and  lets  his  tears  mix  with  the  waters,  because  he  has  no  soul,  and 
he  wants  to- live  for  ever.    I  should  like  to  give  him  half  mine." 

We  ahoukl  all  of  w  haw  been  afraid  to  speak  of  these  omt 
tores,  in  their  own  haunts  among  the  pines,  if  the  sun  had  not 
been  high  in  the  heavens.  Even  as  it  was,  I  began  to  feel  a 
little  uneasy,  and  I  wished  to  turn  the  conversation  from  these 
elves  and  sprites,  who,  many  think,  are  the  spiriu  of  the  old 
heathen  gods,  who  linger  about  their  haunts.  One  reason 
why  people  think  so  is,  that  they  dare  not  venture  within  the 
sound  of  the  church  bells;  which  makes  some,  again,  think 
they  are  worse  than  poor,  shadowy,  dethroned  heathen  gods, 
tad  had,  indeed,  better  be  nei'cr  mentioned  at  aU.  I  thought 
I  coidd  not  do  better  than  tell  the  legend  of  my  beloved  giant 
Offerus,  who  became  Christopher  and  a  saint  by  carrying  the 
holy  child  across  the  river. 

Thckla  wdndered  if  her  favourite  Nix  could  be  saved  in  the 
•ame  way.    She  longed  to  see  him  and  tell  him  about  it 

But  Eva  nad  still  her  story  19  tell,  and  she  related  to  us  her 
legend  of  St  Catharine. 

<'St  Catharine,"  she  said,  "was  a  lady  of  royal  birth,  the 
only  child  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Egypt  Her  parents  were 
heiUhens,  but  they  died  and  leA  her  an  orphan  when  she  was 
oi(dy  fourteen. '  She  was  more  beautiful  than  any  of  the  ladies 
of  her  court,  and  richer  than  any  princess  in  the  world ;  but 
she  did  not  care  for  pomp,  or  dress,  or  all  her  precious  things. 
God's  golden  stars  seemed  to  her  nnore  magnificent  than  all 
the  splendour  of  her  kingdom,  and  she  shut  herself  up  in  her 
palace,  and  studied  philosophy  i^id  the  stars  until  she  grew 
wiacr  than  all  the  wise  men  of  the  SMt 


•'But  one  day  Ul«  Diet  of  Eg)rpt  met,  and  resolved  that  theb 
fwing  queen  mutt  be  penuaded  to  marry.  They  lent  a  dep» 
tation  to  her  in  her  palace,  who  asked  her,  if  they  could  find  a 
prinoe  beautiful  beyond  any,  turpawing  all  philoaophera  in  wi» 
dom,  of  noblest  mind  and  richest  inheritance,  would  the  marry 
hini  The  queen  replied,  'He  mutt  be  so  noble. thai  all  men 
shall  worthip  him,  so  great  that  I  shall  never  think  I  have 
made  him  king,  so  rich  that  none  shall  ever  say  I  enriched  him, 
BO  beautiful  that  the  angels  of  God  shall  desire  to  behold 
him.  If  ye  can  find  such  a  prince,  he  sludl  be  my  husband 
and  the  lord  of  ny  heart'  Now,  near  the  queen's  palace  there 
lived  a  poor  old  hermit  in  a  cave,  and  that  very  night  the  holy 
Mother  of  God  appeared  to  him,  and  told  him  the  King  who 
should  be  lord  of  the  queen's  hMrt  was  none  other  than  her 
Son.  Then  the  hermit  went  to  the  palace  and  presented  the 
(|aeen  with  a  picture  of  the  Vii;gin  and  Child;  and  when  St 
Catharine  saw  it  her  heart  was  so  filled  with  its  holy  beauty 
that  she  fofgot  her  books,  her  spheres,  and  the  stars;  Plato  and 
Socrates  became  tedious  to  her  as  a  twice-told  tale,  and  she 
kept  the  sacred  picture  always  before  her.  Then  one  night  she 
had  a  dream : — She  met  on  the  top  of  a  high  mountain  a  glori- 
ous company  of  angels,  clothed  in  white,  with  chaplets  of 
white  lilies.  She  fell  on  her  Csce  before  them,  but  they  said, 
'Stand  up,  dear  sister  Catharine,  and  be  right  welcome.'  Then 
they  led  her  by  the  hand  to  another  company  of  angels  more 
glorious  still,  clothed  in  purple  with  chaplets  of  red  roses.  Be- 
fore these,  again,  she  fell  on  her  fiue,  daulcd  with  their  ^ory; 
but  they  said,  'Stand  up,  dear  sister  Catharine;  thee  hath  the 
King  delighted  to  honour.'  Then  they  led  her  by  the  hand  to 
an  inner  chamber  of  the  palace  of  heaven,  where  tat  a  queen 
ia  state;  and  the  angels  said  to  her,  'Our  most  gracious 
■orereign  Lady,  Empress  of  heaven,  and  Mother  of  the  King 
of  Blessedness,  be  pleased  Uiat  we  present  unto  you  this  our 
sister,  whose  name  is  in  the  Book  of  Life,  beseeching  you  to 
accept  her  as  your  daughter  and  handmaid.'  Then  our  biased 
Lady  rose  and  smiled  graciously,  and  led  St  Catharine  to  her 
Messed  800 J  but  he  turned  from  her,  and  said  sadly,  'She  it 
not  iair  enough  for  Me.'    Then  St  Catharine  awoke,  and  is 
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iMf  hMitUl  day  echoed  iImwokU,  'SAtit  mt  fair  mm^  fat 

kit; '  and  ihe  rested  not  until  the  became  a  Chriatian  and  wai 
iMptiied.  And  then,  after  lome  yean,  the  tyrant  Mazimin  put 
her  to  cnel  tortorei,  aad  beheaded  her  becaow  the  waa  a 
Chiiadan.  But  the  angeb  took  her  body,  and  lakl  it  in  a  white 
marble  tomb  on  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  Lord  Jeiua 
Christ  received  her  soul,  and  welcomed  her  to  heaven  as  hia 
pure  and  spotless  bride;  (or  at  last  he  had  made  her  '/air  MMfpl 
for  JUm.'  And  so  she  has  lived  ever  since  in  heaven,  and  is 
the  sister  of  the  angels." 

After  Eva's  legend  we  began  our  work  again ;  and  in  the 
evening,  u  we  returned  with  our  faggots,  it  was  pleasant  le 
see  the  goats  creeping  on  before  the  long  shadows  which  ereii- 
ing  began  to  throw  from  the  forests  *£'*fj/u  the  green  valleys. 

The  hymns  which  Eva  sang  as  we  went,  seemed  quite  in  tune 
with  everything  else.  I  did  not  want  to  understand  the  words; 
everything  seemed  singing  in  words  I  could  not  help  feelings — 

"  God  is  good  to  us  alL  He  gives  twigs  to  the  ants,  and 
grain  to  the  birds,  and  makes  the  trees  their  palaces,  and  teaches 
them  to  sing ;  and  will  He  not  care  for  you  I" 

Then  the  boys  were  so  gbod  I  They  never  gave  ma  a  Mo- 
ment's aniiety,  not  even  Christopher,  but  collected  faggots 
twice  as  large  as  ours  in  half  the  time,  and  then  (tnished  ouis, 
and  then  performed  all  kinds  of  feats  in  climbing  trees  and 
leaping  brooks,  and  brought  home  countless  treasures  for 
Thekla. 

These  are  the  days  that  always  make  me  feel  so  much  better ; 
even  a  little  religious,  and  as  if  I  could  almost  love  God  I  It 
is  only  when  I  come  back  again  into  the  streets,  under  the  sha- 
dow of  the  nine  moiuutcries,  and  see  the  monks  and  priests  ia 
dark  robel  flitting  silently  about  with  downcast  eyes,  that  I  r»- 
member  we  are  not  like  the  birds  or  even  the  ants,  for  they  hare 
never  sinned,  and  that,  therefore,  God  cannot  care  foi  us,  and 
love  us  as  he  seems  to  do  the  least  of  his  other  creatttres,  until 
we  have  become  holy,  and  worked  our  «cKy  through  that  great 
wall  of  sin  which  keeps  us  from  him  and  shadows  all  our  life. 

Eva  does  not  feel  thus.  As  we  returned  she  laid  her  basket 
down  on  the  threahokl  of  St  Geoige's  Church,  and  crossing 
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hcneir  with  holy  water,  went  loAiy  up  to  the  high  altar,  and 
there  the  knelt  while  the  lamp  buriied  befon  the  Holy  Saon^ 
ment  And  when  I  looked  at  her  face  aa  ihe  rote,  it  wu  beam- 
tag  with  joy. 

"  You  are  happy,  Eva,  in  the  church  and  in  the  forest,"  I  aaid 
to  her  u  we  went  home ;  "  jrou  leem  at  home  everywhera." 

"  li  not  God  everywheret"  ihe  laid ;  **  and  hat  He  not  loved 
the  world  t" 

"  But  our /Mu/^  I  laid. 

"  Have  we  not  the  Saviour!"  the  laid,  bowing  her  head. 

"  But  think  how  hard  people  find  it  to  please  Jam,"  I  said. 
"  Think  of  the  pilgrimages^  the  penancn,  the  indulgences  T 

"  I  do  not  quite  understand  all  that,"  she  said ;  "  I  only  quite 
understand  my  sentence  and  the  crucifix  which  tells  ns  tlie  Son 
of  God  died  for  man.  That  mtut  have  been  from  love,  and  1 
love  him ;  and  all  the  rest  I  am  content  to  leave." 

"  But  to-night  as  I  look  at  her  dear  childlike  fiu:e  asleep  on  the 
pillow,  and  see  how  thin  the  check  is  which  those  long  lashes 
•hade,  and  how  transparent  the  little  hand  on  whidi  she  nsU^ 
a  cold  fear  comes  over  me  lest  God  should  even  now  be  mak- 
ing her  spirit  "  fair  enough  for  him,"  and  so  too  fair  for  earth 
and  for  ua  ^  _ 

Tliis  afWmoon  1  wu  qnite  cheered  by  seeing  Christopher 
and  Pollux  bending  together  eagerly  over  a  book,  which  they 
had  placed  before  them  on  thCj^indow  nlL  It  reminded  me 
of  Flits,  and  I  went  up  to  see  what  they  were  reading. 

I  found,  however,  to  my  dismay,  it  was  no  church-book  or 
learned  Latin  school-book ;  but,  on  the  contraiy,  a  German 
book  full  of  woodcuts,  which  shocked  me  very  mtKh.  It  was 
called  Reinecke  Fuchs,  and  as  far  as  I  could  understand  made 
a  fm  of  eveiytluag.  There  were  foxes  with  monk's  frocks,  and 
even  in  cardinaTs  hats,  and  wolves  m  cassocks  with  Avrtn 
crowns.  Altogether  it  seemed  to  me  a  very  profane  and  peril- 
ous book  ;  but  when  I  took  it  to  our  father,  to  my  amasemeat 
he  seemed  as  much  amused  with  it  as  the  boys,  and  said  there 
««te  evils  b  the  worU  which  were  better  attacked  by  jests  thaa 
by  sermons. 


\ 
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I  kftW  )mI  htuA  ft  aeraion  about  detpining  the  world,  from 
■  grest  pteacher,  one  of  the  Dominican  friari,  who  if  going 
through  the  land  to  awaken  people  lo  religion. 

H«  spoke  etpedally  against  money,  which  he  called  "  dthi- 
rion,  and  dross,  and  worthless  dust,  and  a  soul-destroying 
canker."  To  monks  no  doubt  it  may  be  so ;  for  whalT  could 
they  do  with  ttt  But  it  is  not  so  to  me.  Yesterday  money 
filled  my  heart  with  one  of  the  purest  Joys  I  have  ever  known, 
and  made  me  thank  God  as  I  hardly  ever  thanked  him  before. 

The  time  had  come  round  to  pay  for  some  of  the  printing 
■HMriali^  and  we  did  not  know  where  to  turn  for  the  sum  we 
BeedwA  Lately  I  have  been  employing  my  leisure  hours  in 
embroidering  some^  fine  Venetian  silk  Aunt  Ursula  gave  me ; 
and  not  having  any  copies,  I  had  brought!  in  some  fresh  leaves 
and  flowers  from  the  forest  and  tried  to  imitate  them,  hoping  to 
Mllthem. 

When  I  had  finished,  it  was  thought  pretty,  and  I  carried  it 
to  the  merchant,  who  took  the  father's  precious  models,  long 
•ga 

He  has  always  been  kind  to  us  since,  and  has  procured  as 
ink  and  v»^pa  at  a  cheaper  nue  thaa  others  can  bay  it 

When  I  showed  him  my  work  he  seemed  surprised,  and  hi- 
Mead  of  showing  it  to  his  wife,  u  I  had  expected,  he  said  smil- 

"These  things  are  not  for  poor  honest  burghers  like  me. 
Yea  know  my  wife  might  be  fined  by  the  sumptuary  laws  if  she 
aped  the  nobility  by  wearing  anything  so  fine  as  this.  I  am 
going  to  the  Wartburg  to  speak  about  a  commission  I  have' 
oecuted  for  the  Elector-Frederick,  and  if  you  like  I  will  take 
fou  and  your  embroidery:  with  me." 

I  felt  dismayed  at  first  at  ^ch  an  idea,  but  I  had  on  the  new 
dress  Frits  gave  me  a  year  ago,  and  I  resolved  to  venture. 

It  was  so  many  veais  since  I  had  passed  through  that  massive 
gateway  into  the  great  ooort-yard ;  and  I  thought  of  St  Elisa- 
beth distributing  loaves,  perhaps,  at  that  very  gate,  and  in- 
wardly entreated  her  to  make  the  elector  or  the  huliea  of  his 
court  pn^itioua  to  OMk    -  - 
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1  mn  left  itanding  what  Metnad  to  me  *  long  time,  in  u 
taHmnon.  Some  very  gaily  dreued  gentlemen  and  ladiea 
pnMd  tac  and  looked  at  me  rather  scornfully  I  thought  th« 
Ibourtien  were  not  much  improved  sine*  the  daya  when  they 
were  lo  nide  to  St  Eliiabeth. 

But  »t  laat  I  wM  nupmoncd  into  the  Elector's  presence  I 
trembled  very  much,  for  I  thought — If  the  servants  are  so 
haughty,  what  will  the  master  bet  But  he  smiled  on  me  quite 
kindly,  and  said,  "  My  good  child,  I  like  this  work  of  thine  j 
and  tnis  merchant  tells  me  thou  art  a  dutiful  daughter.  I  will 
purchase  this  at  once  for  on«  of  my  sisters,  and  pay  thee  at 
']  pnce." 

I  was  so  surprised  and  delighted  with  his  kindness  that  I  can> 
not  remember  the  exact  words  <^  mhi^  he  said  afterwards,  but 
the  substance  of  them  was  that  the  elector  is  building  a  new 
church  at  his  new  university  town  of  Wittembeig  which  is  to 
have  choicer  relics  than  any  church  in  Germany.  And  I  am 
engaged  to  embroider  altar-cloths  and  coverings  for  the  reli- 
quaries. And  the  sum  already  paid  me  nearly  coven  our  prei 
•ent  debt 

No  I  whatever  that  Dominican  preadur  might  say,  nothing 
wookl  ever  persuade  me  that  these  pt^aous  guldens,  which  I 
took  home  yesterday  evening  with  a  heart  brimming  over  with 
Joy  and  thankfulneu,  which  made  our  father  claq>  his  hands  in 
thanksgiving,  and  our  mother's  eyes  overflow  with  happy  teats, 
are  mere  delusion,  or  dross,  or  dust 

Is  not  money  what  wt  make  itt  Dust  in  the  miser's  cheats ; 
canker  in  the  proud  man's  heart ;  but  goldfen  sunbeams,  streams 
of  blessing  earned  by  a  child's  labour  and  comforting  a  parent's 
heart,  or  lovingly  poured  from  rich  men's  hands  into  poor  men's 
homes. 

Better  days  seem  dawning  at  last  Dr.  Martin,  who  preaches 
now  at  the  elector's  new  university  of  Wittcmberg,  must,  we 
Uifaik,  have  spoken  to  the  elector  for  us,  and  our  father  is  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  printing-press  especially  for  Latin 
books,  which  is  to  be  set  up  there. 

And  sweeten  even  dian  this,  it  roust  be  from  Frits  that  this 
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to  UE  FriU,  dear  unKUIkh  Friu,  U  tht  ben«&ctoi 
of  the  hau\y  after  alL  It  mutt  have  been  he  irho  aakod  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  to  ipeak  for  ua.  There,  in  hii  fonely  cell  M 
BiAirt,  he  thinka  then  of  ua  I  And  he  pray*  for  ua.  He  will 
never  furget  ut.  liii  new  name  will  not  alter  hia  heart  And, 
perhaps  one  day,  when  the  novitiate  is  over,  we  nuy  lee  him 
afain.  Bat  to  lee  him  aa  no  more  our  Frita,  but  Brother 
Sebastian  I — hia  home,  the  Augustinian  cloister!— hia  mother, 
the  church  I — his  sisters,  all  holy  women  I — would  it  not  be 
almost  worse  than  not  seeing  him  at  all  t 

We  are  all  to  move  to  Wittemberg  in  a  month,  except  Pollux, 
who  ia  to  remain  with  Cousin  Coitrad  Cotta,  to  learn  to  b«  a 
merchant 

Christopher  begins  to  help  about  the  printing. 

There  waa  another  thing  also  in  my  visit  to  the  Wartburg, 
which  gives  roe  many  a  gleam  of  joy  when  I  think  of  it  If  the 
^elector  whose  presence  I  so  trembled  to  enter,  proved  so  much 
more  condescending  and  accessible  than  his  courtiers, — oh,  if 
it  could  only  be  possible  that  we  are  making  some  mistake 
J  about  God,  and  that  He  after.all  may  be  more  gradoua  and 
ready  to  listen  to  ua  than  His  priests,  or  even  than  the  saintt 
ft'ko  wait  on  Him  in  Hia  palace  in  heaven  t 
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SUPPOSE  conflict  of  mind  working  on  a  constitution 
weakened  by  the  plague,  brought  on  the  i)lne«  from 
which  I  am  just  recovering.  It  ia  good  to  feel 
strength  returning  as  I  da  There  is  a  kind  of  natural  irreaist- 
ible  delight  in  life,  however  little  we  have  to  live  for,  especially 
to  one  so  little  prepared  to  die  aa  I  am.  As  I  write,  thie  rooks 
ai«  cawing  in  the  chufchyard  elms,  disputing  and  chattering  like 
a  set  of  busy  prosaic  burghers.  But  retired  from  all  this  noisy 
public  life,  two  thrushes  have  built  their  nest  in  a  thorn  just 
MBder  the  window  of  my  cell  And  early  in  the  morning  they 
mke  me  with  song.  He  flies  hither  and  thither  as  busy  as  a 
bae,  with  food  for  his  mate,  as  she  broods  secure  among  the 
thick  leaves,  and  then  he  perches  on  a  twig,  and  sings  as  if  he 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  happy.  All  is  pleasure  to  him, 
•e  doiibt-'-the  worii  as  w«U  as  the  singing.  H^tpy  A*  crea- 
tures for  whom  it  is  God's  will  that  they  should  live  according 
to  their  nature,  and  not  contrary  to  it 

Probably  in  the  recovering  from  illness,  when  the  body  is  still 
iNak,  yet  thrilling  with  reviving  strength,  the  heart  is  especially 
Milder,  and  yearns  nan  towards  home  and  former  life  than  it 
win  when  strength  retunu  and  brings  duties.  Or,  perhaps,  this 
IQness  lecalh  the  last,— and  the  loving  facet  and  soft  baahad 
voices  tiiat  were  around  me  then.  ^ 

Yet  I  have  nothing  to  compUin  oC  My  aged  tfliAwirliM 
scarcely  left  my  bedside.  From  the  first  he  brought  his  bed 
htd  my  cell,  and  watched  over  me  like  a  fiuh«k 
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And  his  wonlt  miniatcr  to  njr  heart  m  much  u  hii  baiMla  to 
my  bodily  wanu 

If  my  q>iiit  would  only  lake  the  comfort  he  offir^  ••  tMily 
••  I  leceivc  food  and  medicine  from  hit  hands  I 

He  does  not  attempt  to  comtwt  my  difliculties  one  by  one. 
Heaay*— 

**  I  am  little  of  a  physician.  I  cannot  lay  my  hand  on  the 
seat  of  disease.  But  there  is  One  who  can."  And  to  Him  I 
know  the  simple-hearted  old  man  prays  for  me. 

Often  he  recurs  to  the  declaration  in  the  creed,  "  I  believe  in 
the  forgiveness  of  sina"  "  It  is  the  command  of  God,"  he  said 
to  me  one  day,  "  that  we  should  believe  in  the  forgiveness  ol 
sini(BO^>of  David's  or  Peter's  sins,  but  of  mrt,  our  own,  the 
veiy  sins  that  distress  our  consciences."  He  also  quoted  a  set- 
soon  of  St  Bernard's  on  the  annunciation. 

"  The  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost  given  in  thy  heart  it  thK 
'  Thy  sins  are  furgiven  thee.' " 

Yes,  forgiven  to  tWptnUtnttl  But  who  can  assure  me  I  am 
a  true  penitent! 

These  wonls,  ly  told  me,  cpmforted  Brother  Martin,  and  be 
wonders  they  do  not  comfort  me  I  suppose  Brother  Martin 
had  '*  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his  heart;"  bat  who 
shall  give  that  to  met  to  me  who  resisted  the  vocation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  so  long ;  who  in  my  deepest  heart  obey  it  to  im- 
perfectly still  I 

Brother  Martin  was  faithful,  honest,  thorough,  ringl^hearted, 
—all  that  God  acccpU;  all  that  I  am  noti 

The  affection  and  compassion  of  my  aged  confessor  often, 
however,  comfort  me,  even  when  his  words  have  little  power. 
They  make  me  fiwi  a  dim  hope  now  and  then  that  the  Ltml  he 
serves  may  have  sontething  ol  the  same  pity  in  his  heart. 

Bannrr,  Afit  1%. 

The  Vkai^Oeneral,  Suupitx,  has  visited  our  convent  I  have 
coafessed  to  him.  He  wu  very  gentlr  with  me,  and  to  my 
surprise  prescribed  me  scarcely  any  penance,  although  I  endea- 
voured to  unveil  all  to  him. 

Once  be  murmured,  as  if  to  bimsell^  kxAing  at  ne  with  • 


p«MtntiBf  conpMHon,  "Yav^dMNit  nodnwingback  But 
I  «kh  I  hftd  known  this  htkn."  Aad  th^n  h*  «dd«d  to  va% 
**  iMtj^tr,  we  miMt  not  conAiM  ffrfMnf  with  tin.  It  it  da  to 
titm  bfck.  It  Duy  be  anguiih  to  AmI  back  wxl  tee  what  we 
h*v«  rcnottPced,  but  it  it  not  nerwttrily  tin,  if  we  rctolutciy 
ptMi  fbtwtrd  ttilL  And  if  tin  minglet  with  the  rigret,  ranwflt- 
ber  wc  htve  to  do  not  with  a  painted,  but  a  real  Saviour;  and 
he  died  not  for  painted  but  for  real  tint.  Sin  it  never  ovcicama* 
bjr  looking  at  it,  but  by  looking  away  iron  it  to  Him  who  bora-^ 
our  tint,  youn  and  mine,  on  the'  croea.  The  heart  it  never 
won  back  to  God  by  thinking  we  ought  to  love  him,  but  by 
learning  what  he  it,  til  worthy  of  our  love  True  repentance 
l^egiaa  with  the  love  of  God.  The  Holy  ^irit  teachct  ut  to 
know,  and,  therefiore,  to  love  God.  Fear  not,  bat  read  the 
Bcripturet,  and  pray.  '  He  will  employ  thee  in  hit  lervice  yet, 
and  in  hit  favour  it  life,  and  in  hit  Krvice  it  fitcedom." 

Thii  confeiiion  gave  me  great  comfort  for  the  time.  I  felt 
fltyielf  understood,  and  yet  not  despaired  oC  And  that  evefr 
ing,  after  repeating  the  Hourt,  I  ventured  in  my  own  wordt  to 
pray  to  God,  and  found  it  solemn  and  tweet . 

But  since  then  my  old  fear  has  recurred.  Did  I  indeed  con> 
feat  completely  even  to  the  Vicar-Generalt  If  I  bad,  would 
not  his  verdict  have  been  different  I  Does  not  the  very  mild- 
neu  of  hit  judgment  prove  that  I  have  ooce  more  deceived  my- 
aelf— made  a  false  confettion,  and,  therefore,  failed  of  the  ab- 
•olution  I  But  it  it  a  relief  to  have  hit  poaitive  command  at  my 
Mperior  to  study  the  Holy  Scriptuiet,  inttead  of  the  tcholattie 
theologiant,  to  whose  writingt  my  preceptor  had  lately  been 
exduiively  directing  my  studies. 

I  have  thia  day,  to  my  turprite,  received  a  command,  iatuiqg 
from  dM  Vicar-Genetal,  to  prepare  to  tet  off  on  a  miaiioo  to 
Rome. 

The  monk  under  whote  direction  I  am  to  JoHmey  I  do  not 
yet  know. 

Tbethou^^tof  the  newaoenetwe  thall  paaa  through,  and  the 
wonderful  new  world  we  ahall  enter  on, — new  and  old,-r:filla 
■c  with  ao  afanoat  childith  delight    Since  I  heard  it,  my  heart 
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an4  coaackMtMMi  to  Wv*  baoome  itnutgely  UghUMd,  wMck 
provca.  I  fear,  how  little  ml  evnatncM  there  ia  in  nMk 

Another  thing,  however,  haa  comforted  me  greatly.  Ia  dM 
courae  of  my  confeaaion  I  epoke  to  the  VicarOencfal  abwl 
■ay  family,  and  he  hai  procured  for  my  father  an  ap 
aa  aoperintendent  of  the  Latin  printing.  prea%  at  tlw 
Mw  univetMy  oi  Wittcmber^ 

I  tniat  now  that  the  heavy  pieaaare  of  pecuniary  care  wUek 
haa  weighed  ao  long  on  my  mother  and  EUt  will  be  raliewd. 
It  would  have  been  tweeter  to  me  to  have  earned  this  relief  for 
them  by  my  own  excitiona.  But  we  muat  not  chooaetha  ahapa 
or  the  time  in  which  divine  meaiengera  shall  appear. 

The  Vicar-General  haa,  moreover,  presented  rae  with  a  little 
vohune  of  sermona  by  a  piouA  Dominican  friar,  named  Tauler. 
Thaa*  u*  wonderfully  deep  and  heart-aearching.  I  find  it  diA> 
cuh  to  reconcile  the  sublime  and  enmpt  devodon  to  God  which 
inapirea  them,  with  the  minute  rules  of  our  order,  the  detaila  of 
achdaitte  caaaiatry,  and  the  prease  directions  as  to  the  measure 
of  wentdp  tod  honour,  Dulia,  Hypcrdulia,  and  Latria  to  be 
paid  to  th«  varioua.  ordera  of  heavenly  beings^  which  make 
prayer  often  seem  as  perplexing  to  me  aa  the  ceremonial  o(. 
the  imperial  court  would  to  a  peasant  of  the  Thnringian 
fonat. 

Thia  Dominican  apeaka  w  if  we  might  aoar  above  all  tbaae 
lower  things,  and  Ime  ouiselvea  in  the  One  Ineflabia  Source, 
Ground,  Beginning,  and  End  of  aU  Being;  the  One  who  ia  alL 

Dearer  to  me,  however,  than  thia,  ia  an  old  manuscript  in 
our  convent  library,  containing  the  confessions  of  the  patron  of 
our  order  himself,  the  great  father  Augustine. 

Strught  from  his  heart  it  penetrates  bto  mine,  aa  if  spoken 
to  me  to<lay.  Passionate,  fervent,  struggling,  wandering 
trembling,  adoring  heart,  I  feel  its  pulses  through  every  linel 

And  was  thia  tha  oqperience  of  one  who  is  now  aaaintoa 
the  nuMt  glorioua  heights  of  heaven! 

Then  the  mother  I  Patient,  lowly,  noble,  saintly  Monica; 
mother,  and  more  than  martyr.  She  rises  before  me  in  the 
Ukcocsa  of  a  beloved  form  I  may  remember  without  ain.  even 
hoc  even  now.    St  Monica  ^Maka  to  me  with  my  motlMf^ 
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vokc;  and  in  the  natnti'**  of  h«T  ptajren  I  •een  to  gain  • 
dMptr  iiui(ht  into  what  my  molhcr'i  hare  b«en  for  iiml 

St.  AugtMdae  waa  happy,  to  breathe  th«  laat  worda  of  com- 
lift  to  her  hinaeif  aa  he  did,  to  be  with  her  dwelling  in  one 
hooaa  to  the  tait  Thia  can  acarcely  be  given  to  me.  "  That 
■weet  habit  of  Uviag  together"  ia  broken  for  ever  between  •■; 
bioken  by  my  deliberate  act  "  For  the  glory  of  Godt*  ouqr 
Ood  accept  it;  if  not,  may  he  forgivel 

That  old  manuscript  ia  worn  with  reading.  It  haa  lain  in  the 
OODvent  library  for  certainly  more  than  a  hundred  yean.  Gene- 
ntkm  after  generation  of  thoae  who  now  lie  aleeping  in  the  field 
of  God  below  our  windows  have  turned  over  thoae  pageab 
Heart  after  heart  haa  doubtleaa  come,  aa  I  came,  to  coniult  the 
oracle  of  that  deep  heart  of  old  timea,  ao  nearly  shipwrecked,  so 
l^orioualy  laved. 

Aa  I  read  the  old  thumbed  volume,  a  company  of  apirita  aeema 
to  bceathe^  in  fellowship  around  me,  and  I  think  how  many, 
■trengthened  by  theae  worda,  are  perhaps  even  now,  like  him 
who  penned  them,  amongst  die  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect 

In  the  convent  library,  the  dead  teem  to  live  again  around  me. 
In  the  cemetery  are  the  relics  of  the  corruptible  body.  Among 
theae  worn  volumea  I  fed  the  breath  of  the  living  spirits  of  gen- 
eradona  paaaed  away. 

I  most  lay,  however,  there  u  more  opportunity  for  aoUtary 
communion  with  the  departed  in  that  library  than  I  could  wish. 
The  books  are  not  ao  much  read,  certainly,  in  these  days,  u  the 
Vicar-General  would  deaire,  although  the  Augustinian  hu  the 
reputation  of  being  among  the  more  learned  ordera. 

I  often  question  what  brought  many  of  these  easy  comfbr* 
table  monka  he*.  But  many  of  the  faces  give  no  reply  to  my 
■eardL  No  history  seeoas  written  on  them.  The  wrinkles  seen 
nere  ruts  of  the  wheda  of  Time,  not  furrows  town  with  the  aeede  ' 
of  thought, — happy  at  least  if  diey  are  not  u  fissures  rent  bjr 
the  convulsions  of  inward  firea. 

I  aoppose  many  of  the  brethren  became  monks  just  u  other 
men  become  tailora  or  shoemakers,  and  with  no  further  spiritual 
aim,  becauaedieirpeienta  planned  it  aa  But  I  may  wrong  even 
die  meanest  in  aaying  aa  ''^Hm  ahalloweat  human  heart  has 
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dcpUu  aomewfaere,  let  them  be  cnuteil  over  bjr  ice  ever  m  thicki 
Or  veiled  by  flowera  ever  to  fair.^ 

And  I— I  and  thii  unknown  brother  ore  actually  about  to 
looney  to  Italy,  the  glorioua  land  of  lunihine,  and  vinat,  and 
olives,  and  ancient  cities — the  land  of  Rome,  imperial,  saintly 
Rome,  where  countless  martyrs  sleep,  where  St  Augvstine  and 
Monica  sojourned,  where  St  Paul  and  St  Peter  preached  aati 
sutfcied, — where  the  vicar  of  Christ  Uvea  and  reignsi 

i«srv  • 

The  brother  with  whom  I  am  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome 
arrived  last  night  To  my  inexpressible  delight  it  is  none  other 
than  Brother  Martin — Martin  Luther  I  Professor  of  Theology 
in  the  Elector's  new  University  of  Wittemberg.  He  is  much 
changed  again  since  I  saw  him  last,  toiling  through  the  streets 
of  Erfurt  witi)  the  sack  on  his  shoulder.  The  hollow,  worn  look, 
has  disappeared  from  his  face,  and  the  fire  has  come  back  to 
hia  eyes.  Their  expression  varies,  bdeed,  often  from  the 
■parkle  of  merriment  to  a  grave  earnestness,  when  all  their  light 
seems  withdrawn  inward ;  but  underneath  there  is  that  kind  ol 
lepoae  I  have  noticed  in  the  countenance  of  my  aged  confessor. 

Bnuher  Martin's  lace  has,  indeed,  a  history  wtittcQ  on  it,  and 
a  history,  I  deem,  not  yet  finished. 

HllBILMM,  Uf  H- 

I  wondered  at  the  lightness  of  heart  with  which  1  set  out  on 
our  journey  from  Erfurt 

The  Vicar-General  himself  accompanied  us  hither.  We  tra- 
velled partly  on  horseback,  and  partly  in  wheeled  carriagea. 

The  conversation  turned  much  on  the  prospects  of  the  new' 
university,  and  the  importance  of  finding  good  professors  of  the 
ancient  languages  for  it  Brother  Martin  himself  proposed  to 
make  use  of  bis  sojourn  at  Rome,  to  improve  himself  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  by  studying  under  the  learned  Greeks  and  rabbis 
there.     They  counsel  me  also  to  do  the  same. 

The  business  which  calls  us  to  Rome  is  an  iq>peal  to  the  Holy 
Father,  concerning  a  dispute  between  some  convents  of  our 
Older  and  the  Vicar-GeneraL 

Alt  they  say  business  is  slowly  conducted  at  Rome,  and  will 
leave  us  much  lime  for  other  occupations  besides  those  which 


un  vaotn  on  our  hearts,  nameljr,  paying  hooufe  u  dM  toalM  ol 
the  boljr  apotUet  and  martjrrt. 

Tbay  tpcak  moat  mpectfuUy  and  cordially  of  Um  Elacior 
Frederick,  who  mmt  indeed  be  a  very  devout  prince.  Not  tam 
yean  lince,  he  accx>mpluhed  a  pilgrimage  to  Jenualem,  Md 
took  with  him  the  painter  Lucaa  Cnutach,  to  make  drawinfi  of 
the  variout  holy  placet. 

About  ten  years  since,  he  built  a  church  dedicated  to  St 
Ursula,  on  the  site  of  the  small  chapel  erected  in  1355,  over  tbt 
Holy  Thorn  from  the  Crown  of  Thom%  presented  to  a  fanaar 
elector  by  the  king  of  France. 

This  church  is  already,  they  say,  through  the  FJector  Frederick's 
diligence,  richer  in  relics  than  any  church  in  Europe,  except  that 
of  Assisi,  the  birthplace  of  St  Franda*  And  the  ooUectioB  m 
•till  continually  being  increased.  ■•  ■   ^ 

They  showed  me  a  book  printed  at  Wittembetf  a  year  or  twd^' 
since,  entitled  "  A  Description  of  the  Venerable  Relics,"  adoin«4 
with  one  hundred  and  nineteen  woodcuts. 

The  town  itself  seema  to  be  ttill  poor  and  mean  compared 
with  Eisenach  and  Erfurt;  and  the  students,  of  whom  there  an 
now  nearly  five  hundred,  are  at  times  very  turbulenL  There  is 
much  beer-drinking  among  thena.  In  1507,  three  years  since, 
the  Bishop  of  Brandenburg  laid  the  whole  city  under  interdict 
for  some  insult  offered  by  the  stodenla  to  his  suite,  and  now 
they  are  forbidden  to  wear  guns,  swords,  or  knives. 

Brother  Martin,  however,  is  fbll  of  hope  as  to  the  good  to  be 
done  aoiong  them.  He  himself  received  the  degree  of  Biblicua 
(Bible  teacher)  on  the  9th  of  March  laat  year;  and  eveiy  day  lie 
lectures  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock. 

Last  summer,  for  the  first  time,  be  wu  persuaded  by  tlst 
Vicar-General  to  preach  publicly.  I  heard  some  coaversatioa 
between  them  in  reference  to  this,  which  afterwaid*  Brather 
Martin  explained  to  me. 

Dr.  Staupits  aitd  Brother  Martin  were  ntting  laut  summer  ia 
the  convent  garden  at  Wittembeig  together,  under  the  shade  ol 
a  pear  tree,  whilst  the  Vicar-General  endeavoured  to  pscvail  on 
him  to  preach.  He  wu  exceedingly  o&willing  to  make  tlia 
attempt.  y*'It  it  no  little  matter,"  said  he  to  Dr.  Staqiits,  "to 
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^>pear  before  the  people  in  the  place  of  Goch^  "  I  had  fifteen 
•iguments,"  he  continued  in  relating  it  to  me,  "wherewith  1 
(NupoMd  to  resist  my  vocation ;  but  they  availed  nothing."  Al 
die  last  I  said,  "  Dr.  Suupitz,  you  will  be  the  death  of  me,  for 
I  cannot  live  under  it  three  months."  "  Very  well,"  replied  Dr. 
Staupitz,  "  still  go  on.  Our  Lord  God  hath  many  great  things 
to  accomplish,  and  he  has  need  of  wise  men  in  heaven  as  well 
u  b  eardi.^ 

Brother  Martin  could  not  fu^her  resist,  and  aAcr  making  a 
trial  before  the  brethren  in  the  refectory,  at  last,  with  a  tremb' 
Ung  heart  he  moanted  the  pulpit  of  the  little  chapel  of  the 
Augustinian  cloister. 

"When  a  preacher  for  the  first  time  enters  the  pulpit,"  he 
concluded,  "  no  one  would  believe  how  fearful  he  is ;  he  sees  so 
many  heads  before  him.  When  I  go  into  the  pulpit,  I  do  not 
look  on  any  one.  I  think  them  only  to  be  so  many  blocks 
before  me,  ftnd  I  speak  out  the  words  of  my  God." 

And  yet  Dr.  Staupitz  says  his  words  are  like  thunder-peals. 
Ya/  do  I  sayt  Is  it  not  btcf^l  He  feels  himself  nothing; 
he  feels  his  message  everything;  he  feels  God  present/  What 
more  could  be  needed  to  make  a  man  of  his  power  a  great 
pieachert 

With  such  discourse  the  journey  seemed  accomplished  quickly 
indeed.  And  yet,  almost  the  happiest  hours  to  me  were  those 
when  we  were  all  silent,  and  the  new  scenes  passed  rapidly 
before  me.  It  was  a  great  rest  to  live  for  a  time  on  what  I  saw, 
and  cease  from  thought,  and  remembrance,  and  inward  quest- 
ionings  altogether.  For  have  I  not  been  commanded  this  journey 
by  my  superiors,  to  that  in  accordance  with  my  vow  of  obedi- 
ence, my  one  duty  at  present  is  to  travel;  and  therefore  what 
pleayure  it  chances  to  bring  Fmust  not  refuse. 

We  spent  some  hours  in  Nuremberg.  The  quaint  rich  carvings 
vi  many  of  the  houses  were  beautifuL  Tliere  also  we  saw 
Albrecfat  Durer's  paintings,  and  heard  Hans  Sadis,  the  shoe- 
maker and  poet,  sing  his  godly  German  hymns.  And  as  we 
crossed  the  Bavarian  plains,  the  friendliness  of  the  simpte 
peasantry  made  np  to  us  for  the  sameness  uf  the  country. 
If  ear  Heidelbeiig  again  I  fancied  mysell  once  more  m  the 
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Thuringian  foreit,  etpecially  u  we  rested  in  the  convent  d 
Erbtch  in  the  Odenwald  Again  the  familiar  forests  and  green 
valleys  with  their  streams  were  around  me.  I  fear  Els^  and  the 
others  will  miss  the  beauty  of  the  forest-covered  hills  around 
Eisenach,  when  they  remove  to  Wittemberg,  which  is  sitvated 
on  a  barren,  monotonous  flat  About  this  time  they  will  be 
moving! 

Brother  Martin  has  held  many  disputations  on  theological 
and  philosophical  questions  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg  { 
but  I,  being  only  a  novice,  have  been  free  to  wander  whither  I 
wotdd. 

This  evening  it  was  delightful  to  stand  in  the  woods  of  the 
Elector  Palatine's  castle,  and  from  among  the  oaks  and  delicate 
birches  rustling  about  me,  to  look  down  on  the  lulls  of  the 
Odenwald  folding  over  each  other.  Far  up  among  them  I  traced 
the  narrow,  quiet  Neckar,  issuing  from  the  silent  depths  of  the 
forest;  while  on  the  other  side,  below  the  city,  it  wound  on 
through  the  plain  to  the  Rhine,  gleaming  here  and  there  with 
the  gold  of  sunset  or  the  cold  grey  light  of  the  evening.  Beyond, 
far  off,  I  could  see  the  masts  of  ships  on  the  Rhine. 

I  scarcely  know  why,  the  river  made  me  think  of  life,  of  mine 
and  Brother  Martin's.  Already  he  has  left  the  shadow  of  the 
forests.  Who  can  say  what  people  his  life  will  bless,  what  sea 
it  will  reach,  and  through  what  perilsl  Of  this  I  feel  sure,  it 
will  matter  much  to  many  what  its  course  shall  be.  For  me  it 
is  otherwise.  My  life,  as  far  as  earth  is  concerned,,  seems  dosed, 
— ended;  and  it  can  matter  litde  to  any,  henceforth,  through 
what  regions  it  passes,  if  only  it  reaches  die  ocean  at  last,  and 
ends,  as  they  say,  in  the  bosom  of  God.  If  only  we  could  be 
sure  that  God  guides  the  course  of  our  lives  as  he  does  that  of 
rivets  I  And  yet,  do  they  not  say  that  some  rivers  lose  thenv 
■elves  in  sandwastes,  and  others  trickle  meanly  to  the  sea 
through  lands  they  have  desolated  into  untenantable  nurshest 

Black  Woan,  Kmf  14,  \vn. 
Brother  Martin  and  I  are'now  fairly  on  our  pilgrimage  alon^ 
walking  all  day,  bulging  our  proviaons  and  our  lodgings,  which 
he  sometimes  repays  by  performing  a  mass  in  the  parish  church, 
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or  by  fe  promise  of  reciting  cotaio  prayen  or  celebrating  muiet 
on  the  behalf  of  our  benefacton,  at  Rome. 

Theae  are,  indeed,  precious  dajra.  My  whole  frame  lecms 
braced  and  revived  by  the  early  rising,  the  constant  movement 
in  the  pore  air,  the  pressing  forward  to  a  definite  pointy 

But  more,  infinitely  more  than  this,  my  heart  seems  reviving. 
I  begin  to  have  a  ho])e  and  see  a  light  which,  until  now,  I  scarcdy 
deemed  possible. 

To  encourage  me  in  my  perplexities  and  conflicts.  Brother 
Martin  unfolded  to  me  what  his  own  had  been.  To  the  storm 
of  doubt,  and  fear,  and  anguish  in  that  great  heart  of  his,  my 
troubles  seems  like  a  passing  spring  shower.  Yet  to  me  they 
were  tempests  which  laid  my  heart  waste.  And  God,  Brother 
Martin  believes,  does  not  measure  his  pity  by  what  our  sorrow* 
are  in  themselves,  but  what  they  are  to  ua.  Are  we  not  all  chil- 
dren, little  children,  in  his  sight! 

■  "I  did  not  learn  my  divinity  at  once,"  he  said,  "  but  was  con- 
strained by  my  temptations  to  search  deeper  and  deeper;  for  no 
man  without  trials  and  temptations  can  attain  a  true  understand 
ing  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  St  Paul  had  a  devil  that  beat  him 
with  fists,  and  with  temptations  drove  him  diligently  to  study 
di«  Holy  SoipturesL  Temptations  hunted  me  into  the  Bible, 
wherein  I  sedulously  read ;  and  thereby,  God  be  {uaised,  at  length 
attained  a  true  understanding  of  it" 

He  then  related  to  me  what  some  of  these  temptations  were; 
^— the  bitter  disappointment  it  was  to  him  to  find  that  the  cowl, 
and  even  the  vows  and  the  priestly  consecration,  made  no 
change  in  his  hekrt ;  that  Satan  was  as  near  him  in  the  cloister 
as  outside,  and  he  no  stronger  to  cope  with  him.  He  told  me 
of  his  endeavours  to  keep  every  minute  rule  of  the  order,  and 
how  the  slightest  deviation  weighed  on  his  conscience.  It 
seems  to  have  been  like  trying  to  restrain  a  fire  by  a  fence  ol 
willows,  or  to  guide  a  mountain  torrent  in  artificial  windings 
diroogfa  a  flower-garden,  to  bind  his  fervent  nature  by  these 
vexatious  mlesL  He  was  continually  becoming  absorbed  in 
some  thought  or  study,  and  foigetting  all  the  rules,  and  then 
painfiilly  he  would  turn  back  and  retrace  his  steps;  sometimes 
qpending  weeks  in  absorbing  study,  and  then  remembering  he 
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had  neglected  his  canonical  hoiin,  and  depriving  himself  of 
deep  for  ni^ta  to  make  up  the  miMing.pra)ren. 

He  lasted,  disciplined  himself,  humbled  himself  to  perform 
the  meanest  offices  for  the  meanest  brother;  fordbljr  kept  sleep 
from  his  eyes  wearied  with  study,  and  Lu  mind  worn  sttt  with 
conflict,  mitil  every  now  and  then  Nature  avenged  herself  by 
laying  him  unconscious  on  the  floor  of  his  cell,  or  disabling  him 
by  a  fit  of  illness.  ^ 

But  all  in  vain;  his  temptations  seemed  to  grow  stronger,  his 
strength- less.  Love  to  God  he  could  not  feel  at  all;  but  in  his 
secret  soul  the  bitterest  questioning  of  God,  who  seemed  to  tor- 
ment him  at  once  by  the  law  and  the  gospel  He  thought  of 
Christ  as  the  severest  judge,  because  the  most  righteous;  and 
the  very  phrase,  "the  righteousness  of  God,"  was  torture  to  hinv 

Not  that  diis  state  of  distress  was  continual  with  him.  At 
times  he  gloried  in  his  obedience,  and  felt  that  he  earned  re- 
wards from  God  by  performing  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  not 
only  for  hinuelf,  but  for  others^  At  times,  also,  m  his  circuits, 
after  his  consecration,  to  say  mass  in  the  villkges  around  Erfurt, 
he  would  feel  his  spirits  lightened  by  the  variety  of  the  scenes 
he  witnessed,  and  would  be  greatly  amused  at  the  ridiculous 
mistakes  of  the  village  chmrs;  for  instance,  their  chanting  the 
«  Kyiie^  to  the  music  of  the  *<  Gloria. 

Tlwn,  at  other  times,  his  limbs  would  totter  with  terror  when 
he  oAered  the  holy  sacrifice,  at  the  thought  that  he,  the  sacri- 
ficing priest,  yet  the  poor,  sinful  Brother  Martin,  actually  stood 
before  God  "  without  a  Mediator." 

At  his  first  mass  he  had  difficulty  fai  restraining  himself  from 
flying  from  the  altar — so  great  was  his  awe  and  the  sense  of  his 
unworthinesK  Hsd  he  done  so,  he  would  have  been  czcom- 
nunicated. 

Again,  there  were  dayt^when  he  performed  the  services  with 
some  satisfiution,  and  would  conclude  with  saying,  "  O  Lord 
Jesus,  I  come  to  thee,  and  entreat  thee  to  be  pleased  with 
iriiataoever  I  do  and  suier  m  my  order;  and  I  pngr  thee  dutt 
diese  bardens  and  diis  straitness  of  my  rule  and  religion  may 
be  a  frill  satisfaction  for  all  my  sins." 

Yet  then  again,  the  dread  wouU  come  that  perhaps  he  had 
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fauuhciteii%  omitted  loine  word  in  die  Mfrtce,  mkIi  m 
"enim"  or  "  Kternnra,"  or  neglected  lome  pretcribed  gen» 
flenon,  or  eren  a  signing  of  the  arou ;  and  that  thus,  instead 
of  offering  to  God  an  acceptable  saoifice  in  the  mass,  he  had 
committed  a  grierous  sin. 

From  such  terron  of  conscience  he  Bed  for  refiige  to  some  of 
his  twent]r-<»e  patron  saints,  or  oftener  to  Marjr,  seeking  to 
touch  her  womanly  heart,  that  she  might  appease  her  Son.  Ht 
hq>ed  th«t  bjr  invoking  three  saints  dailjr,  and  bjr  letting  Ms 
body  waste  away  with  fastings  and  watchings,  he  should  satisfy 
the  law,  and  shield  his  conscience  against  the  goad  of  the  driver. 
But  it  all  availed  him  nothing.  The  further  he  went  on  in  thia 
way,  the  more  he  was  terrified. 

And  tiien  he  related  to  me  how  the  light  broke  upon  his 
heart;  dowly,  intermittently,  indeed;  yet  it  has  dawned  on  him. 
His  day  may  often  be  daric  and  tempestuous;  but  it  is  day,  and 
not  night 

Dr.  Stanpits  was  die  first  who  brought  him  any  condoft 
The  Vicar^en^ral  recdved  his  confeaaicm  not  long  after  bt 
entered  the  dmster,  and  from  that  time  won  his  confidence, 
and  took  the  warmest  interest  in  him.  Brother  Martin  fre- 
quently wrote  to  him;  and  once  he  used  the  words,  in  referenoa 
to  some  n^lect  of  the  rules  which  troubled  his  conscience^ 
"Oh,  my  sins,  my  ainsl"  Dr.  Stanpits  replied,  "You  would 
be  without  sin,  and  yet  you  have  no  proper  sins.  Christ  for- 
gives true  sins,  such  as  parricide,  blasphemy,  contempt  of  God, 
adultery,  and  sins  like  these.  These  are  sins  indeed.  Ya« 
must  have  a  register  in  which  stand  veritable  sins,  if  Christ  n  to 
help  yoo.  You  would  be  a  painted  sinner,  and  have  a  painted 
Chrnt  as  a  Saviour.  You  nnist  make  iq>  your  mind  diat  Christ 
b  a  real  Saviour,  and  you  a  real  onncr." 

These  wofda  bro«|^t  some  Ii|^t  to  Bkother  Martin,  but  the 
darkness  came  back  again  and  again;  and  tenderty  did  Dr. 
Stanpits  sympathise  with  him  and  rouse  him — Dr.  Staupitz,  and 
that  dear  aged  confeascMT,  vriio  ministered  also  so  tovingly  tome. 
Brother  Martm's  great  tenor  wu  the  thought  of  the  r^chteou*. 
acas  of  God,  by  iriiidi  he  had  been  tanght  to  tmdcrstand  bis 
htflfiible  severity  in  executing  judgment  on  dnneti. 


.*•'■ 
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Dr.  Staopits  and  th*  ooofeMor  explained  to  him  that  te 
lil^ttaoafiMn  of  God  is  not  agmmit  the  tinner  who  believes  m. 
the  Lord  Jeaw  Christ,  but ySw  him — not  against  us  to  condcma,( 
bnt  (or  ns  to  Jnstiiy. 

He  began  to  study  the  Bible  with  a  new  aest  He  had  had. 
dM  greatest  longing  to  understand  rightly  the  ^Mstle  of  Bijr 
Paul  to  the  Romans,  but  was  always  stopped  by  the  mM 
'*  righteousness"  in  the  first  chapter  and  seventeenth  verse, 
iriMie  Paul  says  the  ri^teousness  of  God  is  revealed  by  the 
goapd.  "IMt  very  angry,"  he  sidd,  "at  the  term, '  righteous- 
ness of  God;'  for,  after  tlw  manner  of  all  the  teachers,  I  was 
taught  to  understand  it  in  a  {rfiilosophic  sense,  of  that  righteous- 
ness by  which  God  is  just  and  punisheth  the  guilty.  Though 
I  had  Uved  wiihoot  reproach,  I  felt  mysdf  to  be  a  great  sinner 
before  God,  and  was  of  a  very  quick  conscience,  and  had  not 
confidence  in  a  reconciliation  with  God  to  be  produced  by  any 
work  or  satisbction  or  merit  of  my  own.  For  this  cause  I  had 
b  me  no  love  of  a  righteous  and  angry  God,  but  secretly  hated 
him,  and  thought  within  myseli^  Is  it  not  enough  that  God  has 
condemned  us  to  everlasting  death  by  Adam's  sin,  and  that  we 
must  suffer  so  much  trouble  and  misery  in  this  Ufel  Over  and 
above  the  terror  and  threatening  of  the  law,  must  he  needs  i» 
crease  by  the  gospel  our  misery  snd  anguish,  and,  by  the  preach* 
ing  of  the  same,  thunder  against  us  his  justice  and  fierce 
wratht  My  confUsed  conscience  ofttimes  did  cast  me  into  fits 
of  anger,  and  I  sought  day  and  night  to  make  out  the  meaning 
of  Panl;  and  at  hM  I  came  to  q^irdiend  it  thus:  Throa|^th« 
gospel  is  iMvealed  the  righteousness  which  availeth  with  God^ 
a  righteowness  by  which  God,  in  his  mercy  and  compassion, 
justifieth  us;  as  it  is  written,  '  Th*  just  shall  livt  fy  faitk: 
Straightway  I  felt  as  if  I  were  bom  snew;  it  was  as  tf  I  had 
found  the  door  of  Paradise  thrown  wide  opea  Now  I  saw  dM 
Scriptures  altogether  in  a  new  V^ — rata  through  their  whole 
contents  as  far  as  my  memory  would  serve,  and  compared 
dicn — and  found  'that  this  righteousness  was  the  more  surety 
diat  by  which  he  makes  us  righteous,  because  everything 
agreed  thereunto  so  welL  The  expression, '  die  righteousness 
«f  God,'  which  I  so  much  hatod  bdfore,  became  now  dear  and 
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|)teckM»— my  darling  and  moit  comforting  wmd.  That  pa» 
lage  of  Paul  was  to  me  the  true  door  of  Paradiie." 

Brother  Martin  also  told  roe  of  the  peace  the  worda,  "  I  be- 
Heve  in  the  i<»gireneH  of  dna,"  brought  to  htm,  u  dit  aged 
confessor  had  previously  narrated  to  me;  for,  he  said,  the  devil 
often  plucked  him  back,  and,  taking  the  very  form  of  Christ, 
■ought  to  terrify  him  again  with  his  sins. 

As  I  listened  to  him,  the  conviction  came  on  roe  that  he  had 
iadfled  linrnk  of  the  well-spring  of  everiasting  life,  and  it  seemed 
aimost  within  my  own  reach;  but  I  said — 

"Brother  Martin,  your  sins  were  mere  transgressi<ms  of 
human  rules,  but  mine  are  different"  And  I  tdd  him  how  I 
had  resisted  my  vocation.    He  replied->- 

"  The  devil  gives  heaven  to  people  before  they  sin;  but  after 
they  sin,  brings  their  consciences  into  despair.  Christ  deals 
quite  in  the  contrary  way,  for  he  gives  heaven  after  sins  com- 
mitted, and  makes  trouUed  consciences  joyful" 

Then  we  fell  into  a  long  silence,  and  fhmi  time  to  time,  aa  I 
looked  at  the  calm  which  reigned  on  his  rugged  and  massive 
brow,  and  felt  the  deep  light  m  his  daA  eyes,  the  conviction 
gathered  strength — 

"  This  solid  rock  OB  which  that  tempest-tossed  spirit  rcMs  ia 
ftethl" 

:  His  lipa  moved  now  and  then,  as  if  fai  prayer,  and  his  eyes 
were  lifted  up  from  time  to  time  to  heaven,  aa  if  his  thou^ts 
(bund  a  home  there. 

After  this  nlence,  he  spoke  again,  and  said— 

"The  goqiel  spnks  nodiing  of  our  works,  or  of  the  wocka  of 
Oe  law,  but  of  the  inestimable  mercy  and  love  of  God  towards 
most  wretched  and  miserable  siimers.  Our  moat  merdiul 
Father,  seeing  us  overwhelmed  and  oppressed  widi  dw  curse 
of  the  Uw,  and  m  to  be  holden  under  the  same  that  we  could 
never  be  delivered  from  it  by  our  own  power,  sent  his  only  Son 
into  the  wnid,  and  laid  upon  him  the  sins  of  all  men,  sayinf^ 
*Bc  thou  Peter,  diat  denkr;  Paul,  tiiat  persecutor,  bUsphooer, 
and  cntel  oppressor;  David,  that  adulterer;  that  sinner  that  did 
eat  the  apide  in  Paradise;  that  thief  that  hanged  upon  the  crosa; 
ami  briefly,  be  thou  the  person  that  hath  committed  the  sins  of 
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ill  men,  and  pay  and  ntiify  for  thent'  For  God  trifleth  not  with 
■i,  but  ipeaketh  eameatly  and  of  great  love,  that  Chriit  ia  the 
Lamb  of  God  who  bearcth  the  (ins  of  ut  all  He  is  jtt■^  and 
Ac  jtutifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jeraa." 

I  could  aniwer  nothing  to  this,  but  walked  along  pondering 
theae  words.     Neither  did  he  say  any  n>ore  at  that  time. 

The  sun  was  sinking  low,  and  the  k>ng  shadows  of  the  pine 
trunks  were  thrown  athwart  our  green  forest-path,  so  that  we 
tvere  glad  to  find  %  charcoal-burner's  hut,  and  to  take  shelter 
Cor  the  night  beside  his  fires. 

But  that  night  I  could  not  sleep;  and  when  all  mre  sleeping 
■round  me,  I  roee  and  went  out  into  the  forest 

Brother  Martin  is  not  a  man  to  parade  his  inmoat  conflicts 
before  the  eyes  of  others,  to  call  forth  their  sympathy  or  theii 
idle  wonder.  He  has  suffered  too  deeply  and  too  recently  for 
tiiat  It  is  not  lightly  that  he  has  unlocked  the  dungeons  and 
toetnre«hambers  of  his  past  life  for  me.  It  is  as  a  fellow- 
•niiierer  and  a  fellow-eoldier,  to  show  me  how  I  also  may  escape 
nd  overcome. 

It  is  surely  because-he  is  to  be  a  hero  and  a  leader  of  men 
lliat  God  has  caused  him  to  tread  these  bitter  ways  alone. 

A  new  meaning  dawns  on  old  words  for  me.  There  is  no- 
thing new  in  what  he  says  ;  but  it  seems  new  to  me,  as  if  God 
lUKi  spoken  it  first  to^lay ;  and  all  things  seem  made  new  in  its 

God,  then,  is  more  earnest  for  me  to  be  saved  than  I  am  to 
be  saved  I 

"  He  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  Son.    . 

He  loved  not  saints,  noit.  penitents,  not  the  religious,  not 
those  who  love  him;  but  "  the  fttrU^  secular  men,  profiute 
men,  hardened  rebels,  hopeless  wanderers  and  sinners  I 

He  gave  not  a  mere  promise,  not  an  angel  to  teath  us,  not  a 
world  to  ransom  us,  but  his  Son — his  Only-begotten  t 

So  mudi  did  God  love  the  world,  sinners,  me  I  I  believe 
ttis ;  I  must  believe  it ;  I  believe  on  him  who  says  it  How 
can  I  then  do  otherwise  than  rejoice  1 

Two  glorious  visions  rise  before,  me  tad  bcgia  to  fill  tbi 
worid  and  all  my  heart  with  Joy. 
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I  ne  die  Holiest,  the  Perfect,  tlie  Son  made  the  Yicttm,  the 
Unb,  the  cuite,  wiUiiigljr  yielding  himielf  up  to  death  on  tht 
ooeifornie. 

I  tee  the  Fadwr— inflexible  in  Juidce  yet  delighting  in  mtacf 
—accepting  him,  the  ipotlen  Lamb  whom  he  had  given ;  railing 
him  from  the  dead ;  tetting  him  on  hit  right  hand.  Just,  beyond 
•n  my  terrified  conscience  could  picture  him,  he  justifies  mt 
the  sinner. 

Hating  sin  as  love  must  abhor  selfishness,  and  life  death,  and 
purity  corruption,  he  loves  me — the  selfish,  the  corrupt,  the  . 
dead  in  sins.     He  gives  his  Son,  the  Only-begotten,  for  me;  he  j 
accepts  his  Son,  the  spotless  Lamb,  Ux  me;  he  forgives  me;  be/ 
acquits  me;  he  will  make  me  pure. 

The  thou|^  overpowered  me.  I  knelt  among  the  pines  and 
spoke  to  Him  who  hears  when  we  have  no  words,  for  words 
Auled  me  altogether  then. 

M  the  next  day  and  the  next  that  joy  lasted.  Every  twig, 
and  bird,  and  dew-drop  spoke  in  parables  to  me;  sang  to  me 
the  parable  of  the  son  who  had  returned  from  the  fiv  country, 
and  as  he  went  towards  his  father's  house  prepared  his  confes- 
aoo;  bat  never  finished  the  journey,  for  the  father  met  him 
when  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off;  and  never  finished  the  con- 
fisMion,  for  the  fiuher  stO|q>ed  his  self-reproaches  with  embraces. 

And  oo  die  fsthei's  hotrt  what  child  could  say,  "  Make  n« 
M  one  of  thy  hired  servants  t" 

I  saw  His  love  shining  in  every  dew-drop  on  the  grassy  forest 
glades;  I  heard  it  in  the  scmg  of  every  bird;  I  felt  it  in  evcfy 
pvlse. 

I  do  not  know  diat  we  spoke  much  daring  those  days.  Bre- 
vier Martin  and  L 

I  have  known  something  of  love;  but  I  have  never  felt  %  lovt 
diat  so  fills,  ovCTwhehns,  satisfies,  u  this  love  of  God.  And 
iriien  first  it  is  "  thou  and  I"  between  God  and  die  sottl,  fer  a 
time,  at  least,  the  heart  has  little  room  for  other  fellow- 
ship. 

But  then  came  doubts  and  qoestionings.  Whence  ametiMjt 
Brother  Martin  said  firom  Sataa. 

■  •  ^'^  •'■■■■■  ■   --■'^'"'^  ■  ■  '■  -:-■"'■:■  ■■■  '■■^'.' . 
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'The  dfril  k  ft  mctclied,  nnhappjr  spirit,"  wid  iw,  '<  atid  hi 
Wn*  to  nuke  lu  wRtched" 

One  thing  that  begwi  to  trouble  me  wai,  whether  I  had  the 
li^t  kind  <^  faith.  Old  definition!  of  faith  lecuned  to  me,  bj 
iHiich  fiuth  ia  laid  to  be  ntrthing  unleai  it  is  inforawd  with 
charitjr  and  developed  into  good  woriis,  so  that  when  it  saith  w« 
an  justified  bjr  fiuth,  the  part  is  tuken  for  the  wh(de--«nd  it  means 
bjr  fiiith,  also  hq|>e,  charity,  all  thegraces,  and  all  good  woriu. 

Bat  Brother  Martin  declared  it  meaneth  simply  believing. 
He  said,— 

"Faidi  is  an  almighty  thing,  for  it  giveth  glory  to  God, 
vfaidi  is  the  highest  service  that  can  be  given  to  him.  Now,^ 
to  give  glory  to  God,  is  to  believe  in  him;  to  count  hfm  true,, 
wise,  righteous,  merdHuI,  ahnighty.  The  diiefest  thing  God' 
itqmreth  of  man  is,  that  he  giv«th  unto  him  his  glory  and  divi- 
Bi^;  that  is  to  say,  that  he  takedi  him  not  for  an  idol,  but  fori 
God;  who  regardeth  him,  heareth  him,  showeth  mercy  unto  him,V 
and  helpeth  hinL  Fw  faitii  saith  thus, '  I  believe  tfaiee,  O  God,' 
when  thou  speakest'" 

ff  But  our  great  wisdom,  he  says,  is  ^  look  away  from  all  these 
questioiiings, — firom  our  sins,  our  works,  ourselves,  to  Christ, 
iriio  is  our  righteousness,  our  Saviour,  our  all 
Then  at  times  other  things  perplex  me.  If  faith  is  so  simple, 
IBd  salvation  so  free,  why  all  those  orders,  rules,  pilgrimages, 
penancest 

And  to  these  perplexities  we  can  neither  of  us  find  any 
Mswer.  Bat  we  must  be  obedient  to  the  Church.  What  we 
cannot  understand  we  must  receive  and  obey.  This  is  a  monk's 
duQr,  at  least  ^ 

TlHm  at  times  another  temptation  comes  (m  me.  "  If  thoa 
hadst  known  of  this  bdbre,"  a  voice  says  deep  in  my  heart, "  diou 
oouldst  have  served  God  joyfully  in  thy  home,  instead  of  pain- 
Ailfyin  tfafr^dster ;  couldst  have  helped  thy  parents  and  Els^,  and 
■pdwn  with  Eva  mi  diese  things^  which  her  devout  and  simple 
heart  hM  doubtlesa  received  ab«ady."  But,  alas !  I  know  too 
wdl  iriiat  tempter  ventures  to  suggest  that  name  to  me,  and  I 
lay,  "  Whatever  mi|^t  have  been,  malicious  spirit,  new  I  am  a 
«dii(ioai,  a  devoted  man,  to  iriMm  it  is  perdition  to  draw  back  i " 
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Yet|  fa)  a  HBM,  I  Mem  1«m  Mpanted  from  my  bdored  com 
daring  these  put  dajrf. 

There  ii  a  brotheriuMd,  there  »  a  family,  more  permanent 
than  the  home  at  Eiienach,  or  even  the  Order  of  St  Augustine^ 
in  which  we  may  be  united  itilL  There  ii  a  home  in  which, 
perhaps,  we  may  ]ret  be  one  houMhold  again. 

And  meantime,  God  may  have  loroe  little  useful  work  for  me 
to  do  here,  which  in  hit  presence  may  make  life  pass  as  quick^ 
■s  this  my  pilgrimsge  to  Rome  in  Brother  Martin's  company. 

Bimncnm  MoKAtmnr  w  LomAiD*. 

Ck)d  has  given  us  during  these  last  days  to  see,  as  I  verily 
believe,  some  glimpses  into  Eden.  The  mountains  with  snowy 
summits,  like  the  white  steps  of  His  throne;  the  firen  which 
flow  from  them  and  enrich  the  hmd;  the  crystal  seas,  like  ghua 
mingled  with  fire,  when  the  reflected  snow-peaks  bum  in  the 
lakes  at  dawn  or  sunset;  and  then  this  Lombard  plain,  watered 
with  rivers  which  make  its  harvests  gleam  like  gold;  this  gamer 
of  God,  where  the  elms  or  chestnuts  grow  among  the  goldea 
naise,  and  the  vines  festoon  the  trees,  so  that  all  the  land  seenM 
garhnded  for  a  perpetual  holy  day.'  We  came  through  the  Tyrol 
by  Fiissen,  and  thai  struck  across  by  the  mountains  and  th« 
kikes  to  Milan. 

Now  we  are  entertained  like  princes  in  this  rich  Benedictint 
abbey.  Its  annual  income  is  36,000  florins.  "  Of  eating  and 
feasting,"  as  Brother  Martin  says,  "  there  is  no  lack ;"  for  i  a,ooo 
florins  are  consumed  on  guests,  and -as  huge  a  sum  on  buildings 
The  residue  goeth  to  the  convent  and  the  brethren. 

They  have  received  us  poor  German  monks  with  much  hon- 
our, as  a  deputation  from  the  great  Augustinian  Order  to  the 
fv^    . 

The  manners  of  these  southern  people  are  very  gentle  and 
courteous ;  but  they  are  lighter  in  their  treatment  of  sacnd 
things  than  we  could  wish. 

The  m^endour  of  the  Amiiture  and  dress  amases  us ;  it  ii 
difficult  to  reconcile  it  with  the  vows  of  poverty  and  renunda- 
Uon  of  the  world.  But  I  suppose  they  regard  the  vow  of  poverty 
u  tunding  not  00  ths  community,  but  only  on  the  individual 
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It  mvit,  however,  tX  the  bat,  be  hard  to  ihre  a  Mvera 
and  aaeetic  life  amidat  lucb  luxuriea.    Manjr,  no  doubt,  do  not 

The  tables  are  rapplied  with  the  most  costljr  and  delicate 
vianda ;  the  walls  are  Upestried  ;  the  dresses  are  of  fine  silk ; 
the  floors  are  inlaid  with  rich  marbles. 

Poor,  poor  splendours,  as  substitutes  for  the  humblest  kem$t 

BOUMMU,  )>■■« 

We  did  not  remain  long  in  the  Benedictine  monastery,  for 
'  tfUs  reason :  Brother  Martin,  I  could  see,  had  been  much  per- 
plexed bjr  their  luxurious  living;  but  as  a  guest,  had,  I  suppose, 
scarcely  felt  at  liberty  to,  remonstrate,  until  Friday  came,  when, 
to  our  amazement,  the  table  was  covered  with  meats  and  fruits, 
and  all  kinds  of  viands,  as  on  any  other  day,  regardless  not  only 
of  the  rules  of  the  Order,  but  of  the  common  laws  of  the  whole 
Church. 

He  would  touch  none  of  these  dainties ;  but  not  content  with 
this  silent  protest,  he  boldly  said  before  the  whole  company, 
.  *l1ie  Church  and  the  Pope  forbid  such  things  I" 
\    We  had  then  an  opportunity  of  seeing  into  what  the  smooth- 
Mss  of  these  Italian  maimers  can  change  when  ruffled. 

The  whole  brotherhood  burst  into  a  storm  of  indignation. 
Their  dark  eye*  flashed,  their  white  teeth  gleamed  with  scornful 
vaA  angry  laughter,  and  their  voices  rose  in  a  tempest  of 
vehement  words,  many  of  which  were  unintelligible  to  us. 

"Intruders,"  "barbarians,"  "ca«rse  aitd  ignoraiU  Germans," 
and  other  biting  epithets,  however,  we  could  too  well  under- 
stand. 

Brother  Martin  stood  like  a  rock  amidst  the  torrent,  and 
threatened  to  make  their  luxury  and  disorder  known  at  Rome 

When  the  assembly  broke  np,  we  noticed  the  brethren  gather 
apart  in  smaU  groups,  aiKl  cast  scowling  ghmces  at  us  when  we 
chanced  to  pass  near. 

That  evening  the  porter  of  the  monastery  came  to  us  privately, 
tad  warned  us  that  this  convent  was  no  longer  a  safe  resting- 
place  for  us. 

Whether  this  was  a  friendly  iMming,  or  merely  a  device  of 
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the  brethftn  to  get  rid  of  troubtetome  guetts,  J  know  not;  but 
we  had  no  wish  to  linger,  and  berore  the  next  day  dawned  w« 
crept  in  the  dai^ess  out  of  a  side  gate  mto  a  boat,  whidi 
fM  fomd  on  th«  rirar  which  ikma  beneath  the  walhi  tnd 
Mooted. 

It  wu  delightful  to-daj  winding  along  the  side  of  a  hill,  near 
Bologna,  for  miles,  under  the  flickering  shade  of  trellises  covered 
with  vines.    But  Brother  Martin,  I  thoHght,  looked  ill  and  weaiy. 

BoUWMik. 

'  Thank  God,  Brother  Martin  is  reviving  again.    He  has  been 
oa  die  Wrjr  \Mfders  of  the  grave. 

Whether  h  was  the  scorching  heat  through  which  we  hav« 
been  travelling,  or  the  malaria,  which  affected  us  with  catarrh 
one  night  when  we  slept  with  our  windows  open,  or  whether  the 
•ngij  monks  in  the  Benedictme  Abbey  mixed  some  poison  with 
oar  food,  I  know  not;  but  we  had  scarcely  reached  this  place  p 
when  he  became  leriously  ill 

As  I  watched  beside  him  I  learned  something  of  the  anguish 
he  passed  through  at  our  con\-ent  at  Erfurt  The  remembrance 
of  his  sins  and  the  temm  of  God's  judgment  rushed  on  his  mind, 
weakened  by  suffering  At  times  he  recognised  that  it  wu  the 
hand  of  the  evil  one  which  was  keeping  him  down.  "The 
devil,"  he  would  say,  "  is  the  accuser  of  the  brethren,  not  Girist  , « 
Thon,  Lord  Jesus,  ut  my  forgiving  Saviour!"  And  then  he  ■% 
would  rise  above  die  floods.  Again  his  mind  would  bewilder 
itself  with  the  unfathomable — the  origin  of  evil,  the  relati<w  of 
our  free  will  to  God's  ahnighty  will 

Then  I  ventured  to  recaU  to  him  the  words  of  Dr.  Stanpits 
he  had  repeated  tome:  "Behold  the  wounds  of  Jesns  Christ, 
and  diendiou  shalt  see  the  counsel  of  God  clearly  shining  forth.  • 
We  cannot  comprehend  God  out  of  Jesus  Christ  In  Chrht 
fou  will  find  what  God  is,  and  what  he  requires.  You  will  find 
Um  nowhere  else,  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth." 

It  was  strange  to  find  myself  untried  recruit  that  I  am,  thus 
atteiiq>ting  to  give  refreshment  to  such  a  veteran  and  victor  aa 
Brother  Martin;  but  iHien  die  strongest  are  broi^t  into  sing^ 
oombtts  such  as  dieae,  which  moat  be  rih^,  a  fieeble  hand  may 
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bring  a  diftught  of  cold  water  to  revive  the  hero  between  tlic 
pauaet  of  the  light 

The  victory,  however,  can  onljr  be  won  bjr  the  combatant 
Unuwlf;  and  at  length  Brother  Martin  fought  hi*  way  through 
once  more,  and  as  so  often  happens,  just  when  the  fight  seemed 
hottest  It  was  with  an  old  weapon  he  overcame — "  Th*  jutt 
tkaaiivtby/aah." 

Once  more  the  words  which  have  helped  him  lo  often,  wfaidi 
■0  frequently  he  has  repeated  on  this  journey,  came  with  power 
to  his  mind.  Again  he  looked  to  the  crucified  Saviour;  again 
he  believed  in  Him  triumphant  and  ready  to  forgive  on  tht 
throne  of  grace;  and  again  his  vfUxit  was  in  the  light 

His  itrengtb  also  soon  began  to  return;  and  in  a  few dayi  wc 
are  to  be  in  Rome. 

Rons. 

The  pilgrimage  is  over.  The  holy  d^  is  at  length 
reached. 

Across  burning  plains,  under  trellised  vine-walks  on  the  hill- 
ndes,  over  wild,  cn^;gy  mountains,  through  valleys  green  with 
chestnuts,  and  olives,  and  thickets  of  myrtle,  and  fragrant  with 
lavender  and  cistus,  we  walked,  until  at  last  the  sacred  tpwers 
and  domes  burst  on  our  sight,  across  a  reach  of  the  Campagna 
— the  city  where  St  Paul  and  St  Peter  were  martyred — the 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  moment  we  came  in  sight  of  the  city  Brother  Martin 
prpstrated  himself  on  the  eartlv  and,  lifting  up  his  hands  to 
heaven,  exclaimed — 

*<  Hail,  sacred  Rome  I  thrice  sacred  for  the  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyn  here  shed." 

And  now  we  are  within  the  sacred  walls,  lodged  in  the  Augus- 
tinian  monastery,  near  to  the  n(Mrthem  gate,  through  which  w« 
entered,  called  by  the  Romans  the  "  Poru  del  Popola" 

Already  Brother  Martin  has  celebrated  a  man  in  the  convent 
cfavrdli. 

And  to-morrow  we  fiiay  kneel  where  iq;>ostles  and  martyit 
stood  I 

We  may  perhaps  even  see  the  holy  fathtr  bipsdf  I  •    ''■ 

An  «« Indeed  nearer  heaven  here  f 
»« 
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It  NMM  to  DM  M  if  I  fek  God  nearer  that  nii^t  in  the  Bhck 

FofMt 

Then  ia  ao  mudi  tumult,  and  movement,  and  pomp  around 
w  in  the  great  city. 

When,  however,  I  feel  it  more  familiar  and  home-like,  perhapa 
It  «iU  aeem  more  heaven-like. 
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IE  Uit  words  I  ihall  write  in  our  detr  old  lumber-room, 
Fritz's  and  mine  I  I  have  little  to  regret  in  it  now, 
however,  that  our  twilight  talks  are  over  for  ever.  We 
kave  early  to-morrow  morning  for  Wittembeig.  It  is  strange  to 
look  out  into  the  old  street,  and  diink  how  all  will  look  exactly 
the  same  there  to-morrow  evening, — the  monks  slowly  pacing 
along  in  pairs,  the  boys  rushing  out  of  school,  as  they,  are  now, 
the  maid-servants  standing  at  the  doors  with  the  baby  in  their 
arms,  or  wringing  their  mops,— and  we  gone.  How  small  a 
blank  people  seem  to  make  when  they  are  gone,  however  large 
the  ^ace  they  seemed  to  fill  when  they  were  present,— except, 
indeed,  to  two  or  three  hearts!  I  see  this  with  Fritz.  It  seemed 
to  me  our  little  workl  must  bll  when  he,  its  chief  pillar,  wu 
withdrawn.  Yet  now  everything  seems  to  go  on  the  same  aa 
before  he  became  a  monk, — except,  indeed,  with  the  mother 
•nd  Eva  and  me. 

The  mother  seems  mose  and  more  like  a  shadow  gliding  in 
•ad  out  among  us.  Tenderiy,  indeed,  she  takes  on  her  all  she 
can  of  our  &mily  cares;  but  to  family  joys  she  seems  quritlen 
and  dead.  Since  she  told  me  of  the  inclination  she  thinks  she 
selected  in  her  youth  towards  the  cloister,  I  undeistand  her 
better, — the  trembling  fear  with  whic^  she  receives  any  good 
tiling,  and  the  hopeless  submission  with  which  ihe  bows  to 
every  trouble,  as  to  the  blows  of  a  rod  always  suspended  over 
her,  and  only  occasionally  mercifully  withheld  from  striking. 

In  the  low  of  Friu  At  blow  has  fidler  exactly  where  she 
would  feel  it  mo«t  keenly.  She  had,  I  feel  sure,  planned  another 
life  for  him.    I  see  it  m  the  peculiar  teodemeu  of  the  tic  which 
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bind!  her  to  Eva.  She  nid  to  me  to-day,  as  we  were  packin| 
np  some  of  FriU'i  bookt,  "  The  sacrifice  I  was  too  selfish  to 
tnake  myself  my  son  has  made  for  me.  O  Els^,  my  child,  give 
at  once,  at  otue,  whatever  God  demands  of  yoa  AVhat  he 
demands  must  be  given  at  Uut;  and  if  only  wrung  out  from  us 
at  Ust,  God  only  knows  with  what  fearful  interest  the  debt  may 
have  to  be  paid." 

The  words  weigh  on  me  like  a  curse.  I  cannot  help  feeling 
sometimes,  as  I  know  she  feels  always,  that  the  family  is  under 
■ome  fatal  spelL 

But  oh,  how  terrible  the  thought  is  that  this  is  the  way  God 
exacts  retribution  I — a  creditor,  exacting  to  the  last  farthing  for 
the  most  trifling  transgression ;  and  if  payment  is  delayed,  taking 
life  or  limb,  or  what  is  dearer,  in  excliange.  I  cannot  bear  to 
think  of  it  For  if  my  mother  is  thus  visited  for  a  mistake,  foi 
neglecting  a  doubtful  vocation,  fny  pious,  sweet  mother,  what 
hope  is  there  for  me,  who  scarcely  pass  a  day  without  having  to 
repent  of  saying  some  sharp  word  to  those  boys  (who  certainly 
are  often  very  provoking),  or  doing  what  I  ought  not,  or  omit 
ting  some  religious  (iuty,  or  at  least  without  envying  some  one 
who  is  richer,  or  inwardly  murmuring  at  our  lot, — even  soroe^ 
times  thinking  fitter  thoughts  of  our  father  and  his  discoveries  I 

Our  dear  fiuher  haa  at  last  arranged  and  fitted  in  all  hit 
treasures,  and  is  the  only  one,  except  the  children,  who  seems 
,  thoroughly  pleased  at  the  thought  of  our  emigratioa  All  day  he 
has  been  packing,  and  unpacking,  and  repacking  his  machines 
into  some  specially  safe  comers  of  the  great  waggon  which 
cousin  Conrad  Cota  has  lent  tu  for  our  journey. 

Eva,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  belong  to  this  world  u 
Uttlc  as  the  mother.  Not  that  she  looks  depressed  or  hopeless, 
Her  (ace  often  perfectly  beams  with  peace;  but  it  seems  entirely 
independent  of  everything  here,  and  is  neither  ruflkd  by  the 
difiiculties  we  encounter,  nor  enhanced  when  anything  goes  a 
little  better.  I  must  confess  it  rather  provokes  me,  almost  as 
much  as  the  boys  da  I  have  serious  fears  that  one  day  she 
will  leave  us,  like.  Fritz,  and  take  refiige  in  a  convent  And  yet 
I  am  sure  I  have  not  a  fault  to  fino  with  her.  I  suppose  that 
ia  eiactly  what  our  grandmother  and  I  feel  ao  ptovokin|^ 
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Lately  the  hu  abandoned  all  her  Latin  bookk  for  a  German 
book  entitled  "  Theologia  Teutsch,"  or  "Theologia  Gemuuiica,* 
which  Fritx  sent  lu  before  he  left  the  Erfurt  convent  on  hit  pil- 
grimage to  Rome.  This  book  seems  to  make  Eva  very  happy; 
but  M  to  me,  it  appeara  to  me  more  unintelligible  than  Latin. 
Although  it  is  quite  different  from  all  the  other  religious  books 
I  ever  read,  it  does  not  suit  me  any  better.  Indeed,  it  seems 
;M  if  I  never  should  find  the  kind  of  religion  that  would  suit  roe. 
Ik  all  seems  so  sublime  and  vague,  and  so  far  out  of  my  reach ; 

.~-only  fit  for  people  who  have  time  to  climb  the  heights;  whiUt 
my  path  seems  to  lie  in  the  valleys,  and  among  the  streets,  and 
amidst  all  kinds  of  little  every-day  secular  duties  and  cares, 

'Which  religion  is  too  lofty  to  notice. 

I  can  only  \\q\k  that  some  day  at  the  end  of  my  life  God  will 
graciously  give  me  a  little  leisure  to  be  religious  and  to  prepare 
to  meet  him,  or  that  Eva's  and  Frita's  prayers  and  merits  will 
avail  for  me. 

We  are  beginning  to  get  Kttled  into  our  new  home,  which  is 
la  the  street  near  the  University  buildings.  Martin  Luther,  of 
Brother  Martin,  has  a  great  name  here.  They  say  his  lectures 
,  are  more  popular  than  any  one'a  And  he  also  frequently 
{Reaches  in  the  city  church.  Our  grandmother  is  not  pleased 
with  the  change.  She  calls  the  town  a  wretched  mud  viUage, 
and  wonders  what  can  have  induced  the  Electors  of  Saxony  to 
fix  their  residence  and  found  a  university  in  such  a  sandy  desert 
as  this.  She  supposes -it  is  very  much  like  the  deserts  of 
Arabia. 

But  Christopher  and  I  thfaik  differently.  There  are  several 
very  fine  buildings  here,  beautiful  churches,  and.  the  University, 
and  the  Castle,  and  the  Augustinian  Monastery ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  in  time  the  rest  of  the  town  will  grow  up  to  them. 
I  have  heard  our  grandmother  aay  that  babies  with  features  too 
large  for  their  faces  often  prove  the  handsomest  people  when 
they  grow  up  to  their  features.  And  so,  no  doubt,  it  will  be 
with  Wittcmbeig,  which  is  at  present  certainly  rather  like  an 
infant  with  the  eyes  and  nose  of  a  full-grown  man.  The  mud 
walls  and  low  cottages  widi  thatdied  rood  look  strangely  out 
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at  keqjjng  with  the  new  buildingi,  the  Elcctoi't  palace  ud 
church  at  the  weaten  end,  the  dty  church  in  the  centre,  and 
the  Auguitinian  doiiter  and  univeruty  at  the  eastern  extreniitjr, 
near  the  Ebter  gate,  close  to  which  we  live; 

It  it  true  that  there  are  no  foresu  of  pinei,  and  wild  htHs, 
md  lovely  green  valley*  here,  u  around  Eisenach.  But  our 
grandmother  need  not  call  it  %  wilderness.  The  white  sand- 
hills  on  the  north  are  broken  with  little  dclb  and  copses ;  and 
on  the  south,  not  two  hundred  rods  from  the  town,  across  a 
hcffcth,  flows  the  broad,  rapid  Elbe. 

The  great  river^is  a  delight  to  roe.  It  leads  one's  thoughts 
back  to  its  quiet  sources  among  the  mountains,  and  onwards  to 
its  home  in  the  great  sea.  We  had  no  great  river  at  Eisenach, 
which  is  an  advantage  on  the  side  ot  Wittemberg.  And  then 
the  banks  are  fringed  with  low  oaks  and  willows,  which  bend 
affectionately  over  the  water,  and  are  delightful  to  sit  amongst 
on  summer  evenings. 

If  I  were  not  a  little  afraid  of  the  people  1  The  father  does 
not  like  Eva  and  me  to  go  out  alone.  The  students  are  rather 
wild.  This  year,  however,  they  have  been  forbidden  by  the 
rector  to  cany  arms,  which  is  some  comfort  &t  the  town's- 
people  also  are  warlike  and  turbulent,  and  drink  a  great  deal 
of  beer.  There  are  one  hundred  and  seventy  breweries  in  the 
[dace,  although  there^are  not  more  than  three  hundred  and 
fifty  houaea  Few  of  the  inhabitants  send  their  children  to 
schod,  although  there  are  five  hundred  students  from  aU  parts 
of  Germany  at  the  univeraty. 

Some  d  the  poorer  people,  who  come  from  the  country 
around  to  the  markets,  talk  a  Uhguage  I  cannot  understand. 
Our  grandmother  says  they  are  Wends,  and  that  this  town  is 
tlw  but  place  on  the  borders  of  the  civilized  wortd.  Beyond 
it,  she  dedaro,  there  are  nothing  but  barbarians  and  Tartais. 
Indeed,,  she  m  not  sure  whether  our  neighbours  themsdves  axe 
Christiana  """^ 

St  Boniface,  the  great  apostle  oi  the  3axons,  did  not  extend 
his  labours  further  than  Saxony;  and  she  says  the  Teutonic 
knighte  who  conquered  Prussia  and  the  r^ons  beyond  us,  were 
only  Christian  colonists  living  in  the  midst  of  half-heathen 
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Mvagea.  To  bm  it  ia  mther  k  gioomy  idea,  to  think  that 
batwawi  Wittembcfg  umI  th«  Tvriu  udTaitui,  or  cm  tho 
MvagM  in  the  Indies  beyond,  which  Christopher  Columbus  hM 
discovered,  there  are  only  a  few  half-civilized  Wends,  living  ia 
those  wretched  haukta  which  dot  the  sandy  heaths  around 
the  town. 

But  the  fiuher  says  it  is  a  i^orious  idea,  and  that,  if  he  wert 
only  a  little  younger,  he  would  oiganice  a  land  expedition,  and 
traverse  the  country  until  he  reached  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Portuguese,  who  sailed  to  the  same  point  by  sea. 
•^  Only  to  think,"  he  says,  "  that  in  a  iiew  weeks,  or  months 
at  the  utmost,  we  might  reach  Cathay,  £1  Dorado,  aiui  even 
Atlantis  itself^  where  the  houses  are  roofed  and  paved  with 
gokl,  and  return  laden  with  treasures  I"  It  seems  to  make  him 
fsci  ertn  iiis  experiments  with  the  letMta  and  crucibles  in  which 
he  is  ahvays  on  the  point  of  transmuting  lead  into  silver,  to  be 
lame  and  slow  processes.  Since  we  have  been  here,  he  has  for 
the  time  abandoned  his  alchemical  experiments,  and  sits  for 
hours  with  a  great  m^  spread  before  him,  ailculating  in  the 
most  accurate  and  elaborate  manner  how  long  it  would  take  to 
reach  the  new  Spanish  discoveries  by  way  of  Wendish  Prussia. 
"  For,"  he  remarks,  "  if  I  am  never  able  to  cany  out  the  scheme 
myself,  it  may  one.  day  immortalise  one  of  my  sons,  and  enrid^ 
and  ennoble  the  whole  of  our  family  I" 

Our  journey  from  Eisenach  was  one  continual  fitte  to  the 
children.  For  my  mother  and  the  baby — now  two  years  old— 
we  made  a  couch  in  the  waggon,  of  the  family  bedding.  My 
grandmother  sat  erect  in  a  nook  among  the  fiimiture  Little 
TheUa  waa  enthroned  like  a  queen  on  a  pile  of  pillows,  where 
she  sat  hugipng  her  own  especial  treasures, — her  broken  doU, 
the  wooden  horse  Christopher  made  for  her,  a  precious  store  of 
cones  and  pebbles  from  the  forest,  and  a  very  shaggy  disp 
reputable  (bundling  dog  which  she  has  adopted,  and  can  by  no 
means  be  persuaded  to  part  with.  She  calls  the'  dog  Nut,  and 
is  sure  that  he  is  ahvays  asking  her  with  his  wistful  eyes  to 
teach  him  to  q)eak,  and  give  him  a  souL  With  these,  her 
hoi'isehold  gods,  preserved  to  her,  she  showed  little  ieeling  at 
pa).ting  from  the  rest  of  our  Eisenach  world. 
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Tht  fcthcr  WM  equally  abwrtMd  with  hU  trtuuret,  his  Mia% 
and  modela,  ud  instTuinenta,  which  he  jcalouely  guarded 

Eva  had  but  one  inwpanblc  treamre,  the  volume  of  the 
''Theologia  Gensanica,"  which  the  hai  appropriated. 

The  mother'i  especial  thought  waa  the  baby.  Chriemhild 
waa  overwhelmed  with  the  parting  with  Polux,  who  waa  left 
baUiid  with  Cooiiii  Coniad  CotU;  and  Atlaatia  waa  m  wiM 
with  delight  at  the  thonpirt  «f  the  new  world  and  the  new  life, 
from  which  the  wai  pcnwdad  all  the  cpes  of  the  old  were  to 
be  extracted  for  ever,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  Christopher  and 
me,  I  muat  lay  the  general  intereata  of  tb«  fiunily  would  hava 
been  rather  in  the  background. 

For  the  time  there  was  a  truce  between  Christopher  and  nit 
concerning  "  Rcinecke  Fuchs,"  and  our  various  clifTerencea. 
AH  hia  CMiiltiea^-which  have  been  so  prolific  for  mischief— 
■eemed  suddenly  ttimed  into  useful  channels,  Uke  the  mia- 
chievous  elves  of  the  farm  and  hearth,  when  they  are  capriciously 
bent  on  doing  some  poor  human  being  a  good  turn.  He 
•carcely  tried  m^  temper  once  during  the  whole  journey.  Since 
we  reached  Wittembeig,  however,  I  cannot  say  aa  mock  I  M 
anxious  about  the  companions  he  has  found  among  the  students, 
and  often,  often  I  long  that  Fritx's  religion  had  led  him  to 
remain  among  us,  at  leaat  until  the  boys  had  grown  up. 

I  had  nerved  myielf^beforehand  for  the  leave-taking  with  tho 
old  friends  and  the  old  hone,  but  when  the  moving  actually 
begtfh,  there  was  no  time  to  think  of  anything  but  packing  in 
the  last  things  which  had  been  nearly  forgotten,  and  arranging 
•very  one  in  their  places.  I  had  not  even  a  moment  for  a  last 
lodt  at  the  old  house,  for  at  the  instant  we  turned  the  comer, 
Thekla  and  her  treasures  nearly  came  to  an  untimely  end  by 
the  downfiUl  of  one  of  the  father's  machines;  which  so  dis- 
couraged Thekla,  and  excited  our  grandntother,  Nix,  and  the 
baby,  that  it  required  considerable  soothing  to  restore  every 
one  to  equanimity;  anil,  in  the  meantime,  the  comer  of  the 
street  had  been  turned,  and  the  dear  old  house  was  out  of  sight 
I  felt  a  pang,  as  if  I  had  wronged  it,  the  old  home  which  had 
■hieltered  as  so  many  years,  and  been  the  kilent  witneia  oC  as 
"Mwy  Joy«i  *»'<1  cares,  and  sorrows  ?  •,*<  it*! 
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W«  Ittd  fcw  adventurea  durinf  the  ftnt  day,  ttcept  tiiat 
TheUa'i  peace  «aa  alien  broken  bjr  the  dUHcultict  in  which 
Nix'i  Mlf-con6dent  but  not  rtrj  coarageout  diipontion  fre- 
quently involved  him  with  the  cats  and  dogi  in  the  villagea,- 
and  their  propheton. 

The  trst  evening  in  the  foreet  wu  delightful  We  encamped 
in  a  clearing.  Sticks  were  gathered  for  a  Are,  round  which  we 
amnged  Mich  bedding  and  furniture  as  we  could  unpack,  and 
the  children  were  wild  with  delight  at  thua  combining  serioui 
household*  work  with  play,  whilst  Christopher  foddered  and 
tethered  the  horaea. 

After  our  meal  we  began  to  tell  storie*,  but  our  grandmoiher 
positively  forbade  our  mentioning  the  nainc  of  any  of  the  forest 
sprites,  or  of  any  evil  or  questionable  creature  whatevw. 

In  the  night  I  could  not  sleep.  All  was  so  strange  and 
grand  around  us,  and  it  did  seem  to  me  that  there  were  wailings 
and  sighings  and  distant  moanings  among  the  pines,  not  quite 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  wind.  I  grew  rather  uneasy,  and  at 
length  lifted  my  bead  to  see  if  any  one  else  was  awake. 

Opposite  me  sat  Eva,  her  face  lifted  to  the  stars,  her  hands 
daaped,  and  her  lips  moving  as  if  in  prayer.  I  felt  her  like  a 
guardian  angel,  and  mstinctively  drew  nearer  to  her. 

"Eva,"  I  whispered  at  last,  "do  you  pot  think  then  are 
rather  strange  and  unaccountable  noises  around  us  I  I  wonder 
if  it  can  be  true  that  strange  creatures  haunt  the  forests." 

"  I  think  there  are  always  q>irits  around  us,  Cousin  Els^" 
she  replied,  "good  and  evil  spirits  prowUng  around  us,  or 
ministering  to  as.  I  suppoee  in  the  solitude  we  fed  then 
nearer,  and  perhaps  they  are." 

I  wu  not  at  all  re-assured. 

"Eva,"  I  said,  "  I  wish  you  would  say  some  prayers;  I  feel 
afimic)  I  may  not  think  of  the  right  ones.  But  are  yoa  really 
«at  at  all  afraid  r 

••Why  should  I  bet"  she  said  softly;  "God  is  nearer  ua 
always  than  all  the  spirits,  good  or  evil, — nearer  and  greater 
than  all.  And  he  is  the  Supreme  Goodness.  I  like  the  soli- 
tude, Cousin  EU^,  because  it  seems  to  lift  me  above  aU  the 
cnatuKs  to  the  One  who  is  all  and  in  all    And  I  like  the  wiM 
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■he  continued,  as  if  to  hmteU,  "bccanai  God  la  dH 
ta^  ovncr  tiiera,  and  I  can  fcd  mora  nnitMrvedly,  that  w% 
and  th«  crmtana,  and  all  ire  OMtt  call  our  own,  ara  Hia,  tad 
onlj  Hit.  In  the  cttiea,  the  houaea  a/c  called  after  the  aaaM 
of  aaen,  and  each  itraet  and  home  ia  divided  into  little  plol% 
of  each  of  which  aome  one  aajra, '  It  ia  mine'  But  hen  all  ia 
riaibly  only  God'a,  undivided,  common  to  alL  Then  ia  bat 
one  ubie,  and  that  ia  Hia ;  the  creaturea  live  u  free  peniiooefa 
OB  Hia  bounty." 

**  la  it  then  ain  to  call  anything  our  ownl"  1  aaked. 

"My  book  lays  it  waa  thia  leUUhneai  that  waa  the  ouiae 
of  Adam's  fall,"  the  replied.  "  Some  say  it  wa*  becauae  Adam 
■Da  the  apple  that  he  waa  lost,  or  fell ;  but  my  book  aaya  it 
waa  '  bccauie  of  his  claiming  something  for  hia  own ;  and 
becauae  of  hia  saying,  I,  mine,  me,  and  the  like.' " 

**  That  is  very  difficult  to  understand."  I  said,  "  Am  I  not  to 
mqr,  My  mother,  my  <iMher,  my  FriU  t  Ought  I  to  love  every 
one  the  same  becauae  all  are  equally  God'at  If  property  ia  ain, 
then  why  ia  stealing  sint  Eva,  this  religion  is  quite  above  and 
beyond  me.  It  seems  to  me  in  this  way  it  would  be  almost  aa 
wrong  to  give  thanks  for  what  we  have,  aa  to  covet  what  we 
have  not,  becauae  we  ought  not  to  tUak  ««  have  aaything. 
It  pcrpliiaa  aae  extreniely.'* 

I  lay  down  again,  resolved  not  to  think  any  taore  about  h. 
Frits  and  I  proved  once,  a  long  time  ago,  how  useless  it  is  for 
me,  at  least,  to  attempt  to  get  beyond  the  Ten  Commandmenta. 
But  trying  to  comprehend  what  Eva  said  so  bewildered  me,  that 
my  thoughts  soon  wandered  beyond  my  control  altogether.  I 
heud  no  more  of  Eva  or  the  winds,  but  fell  into  a  sound 
slumber,  and  dreamt  that  Eva  and  an  angel  were  talking  beside 
me  all  night  in  Latin,  which  I  felt  I  ought  to  understand,  but 
of  ooiine  could  not 

The  next  day  we  had  not  been  long  on  our  journey  when,  at 
a  narrow  part  of  the  road,  in  a  deep  valley,  a  company  of 
horsemen  suddenly  dashed  down  from  a  caatle  which  towerad 
oa  oar  riglM;  and  baned  our  further  progress  with  senied 

eea, 

'  Do  yon  belong  to  Etfuitt"  asked  the  leader,  tuning  our 

■ ;.  ■■■'''.■".■.-,     .     ■ .  ,     ■  A    ' ^ :.■_  : 
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honn' headi,  ud  pmhing  Christopher  uid«  wUli<  th«  butt  tni 
«f  htagua, 

" N<  nid  ChriMopher,  "to  Eiaenach." 

"  Give  wty,  men,"  shouted  the  knight  to  his  foOowcfS ;  **  w« 
iMve  no  quarrel  with  Eisenach.    Thisisnot  wbat.we  ars  wai^ 

The  cavaliers  made  a  passage  for  us,  but  a  young  k&ight  who 
seemed  to  lead  them  rode  on  beside  us  for  a  time. 

"  Did  you  pass  any  merchandise  on  your  road  1"  he  asked  of 
Christtqjhcr,  using  the  form  of  addreu  he  would  have  to  a 


'  We  are  not  likely  to  pau  anything,"  replied  Christopho^ 
•ot  very  courteously,  "  laden  as  we  are." 

"What  is  your  lading r  asked  the  knight 

"  All  our  worldly  goods,"  replied  Christopher,  curtly. 

"What  is  your  name,  friend,  and  where  are  you  bound t" 

"  Cotta,"  answered  Christopher.  "  My  father  is  the  director 
«f  the  Elector's  printing  press  at  the  new  University  of 
Wittembetg." 

"Cottat"  r^oined  die  knight  more  respectAiOy,  "a  good 
burgher  name ;"  and  saying  this  he  rode  back  to  the  waggon, 
and  saluting  our  father,  surveyed  us  all  with  a  cool  freedom,  aa 
if  his  notice  hmioured  us,  until  his  eye  lighted  on  Eva,  who  was 
sitting  with  her  ana  round  Thekla,  soothing  the  frightened 
chikl,  and  helping  hn  to  arrange  some  violets  Christopher  had 
gathered  a  few  minutes  before.  His  voice  lowered  when  he  saw 
her,  and  he  said,— 

"Thisisnobwi^er  maiden,  surely  t  May  I  ask  your  name^ 
ftur  Fraiilein  1"  he  said,  doffing  his  hat  and  addressing  Eva. 

She  made  no  reply,  but  continued  arranging  her  flowos, 
without  changing  feature  or  coioiir,  except  that  her  Ui^pljllMI^ 
and  quivered  slighdy  '.      ;.^' 

"The  Fraiilein  is  absoibed  wttii  her  bouquet;  would  that  we 
wen  nearer  our  Schloss,  that  I  might  offer  her  flowers  more 
wotfty  of  har  handling." 

"  hxt  jun  addressing  me  t"  said  Eva  at  length,  raising  her 
laig*  eyes,  and  fixing  them  on  him  with  her  gravest  expressionj 
" I  am  no  FriUikin,  I  am  a  bui]|^  maiden;  but  if  I  were  a 
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qnecn,  wy  of  Gocfi  llowenw(Mildb«Wr  enough  for  me  And 
to  >  tni«  knight,"  the  added,  "  a  peaunt  maiden  ii  aa  ucrcd 
u  %  queen." 

No  OM  ever  oouid  trifle  with  that  eamcat  expretiion  of  Eva't 
Am  ItWHhis  turn  tobf  abaahed.  Hit  eftontery  failed  hin 
altogether,  and  he  murmured,  "  I  have  merited  the  rebuke. 
These  flowera  are  too  fair,  at  least  Ibr  me.  If  you  wouki  bcMow 
one  on  me,  I  would  keep  it  McreiUy  as  a  gift  of  my  mothef's, 
or  as  the  relics  of  a  saint" 

"Yoa  can  gather  them  anywhere  in  the  forest,"  said  Eva; 
but  little  Thekia  filled  both  her  little  hands  with  violets,  and 
gave  them  to  him. 

"  You  may  have  them  all  if  you  like,"  the  said  \"  Christopher 
can  gather  us  plenty  more." 

He  took  them  carefully  from  the  child's  hand,  and,  bowing 
tow,  rejoined  his  men  who  were  in  front  He  then  returned, 
•aid  a  few  words  to  Christopher,  and  with  his  troop  retired  to 
tome  distance  behind  la,  and  followed  us  till  we  were  close  to 
.Erfurt,  when  he  spurred  on  to  my  fathei'i  side,  and  saying  rapidly, 
"  You  will  be  safe  now,  and  neetl  no  further  convoy,"  once  more 
bowed  respectfully  to  us,  and  rejoining  his  men,  we  soon  loirt 
the  echo  of  their  hwie-hooft,  as  they  galloped  back  through  the 


"What  did  the  knight  say  to  you,  Christopher  1"  I  adced, 
when  we  dismounted  at  Erfurt  that  evening. 

"He  said  that  patt  of  the  forest  was  dangerous  at  present, 
because  of  a  feud  between  the  knights  and  the  burghers,  and  if 
we  would  allow  him,  he  would  be  our  escort  until  we  came  in 
nght  of  Erfurt" 

"  That,  at  least,  was  courteous  of  him,"  I  said. 

"  Such  courtesy  aa  a  butgher  may  expect  of  a  knight,"  i» 
joined  ChristoplMr,  uncompromisingly;  "to  insult  us  without 
provocation,  and  then,  as  a  uivour,  exempt  us  from  their  own 
Qlegal  oppressions  I  But  women  are  always  fascinated  with 
what  men  on  horseback  da" 

"  No  one  is  fascinated  with  any  one,"  I  replied  For  it 
always  provokes  me  exceedingly  when  that  boy  talks  in  that 
way  about  women.    And  our  grandmother  ioterposcti, — "  Don't 
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children;  If  your  grandfather  had  not  been  unfortiMttta, 
fM  would  havv  been  of  the  knight^  order  jtouimIvw,  thiwian 
It  b  not  for  jroo  to  run  down  the  nobha* 

"  I  should  never  haw  been  a  knight,"  pmktmA  ChriatoplMii^ 
*'or  aprieet  or  a  robber."  But  it  wae  mmohHiwy  to  mygnad' 
■otlMr  and  bm  to  oooaider  how  exalted  our  position  would  havt 
Dm*,  kad  il  Ml  IWM  fw  certain  little  unfortunate  hindraacca 
Omt  fnadsMlMr  wnm  admitted  my  father  into  the  pedi-  i^^j 

At  Letpeic  we  left  the  children,  while  our  grandmother,  oar    . 
owtber,  Eva,  and  I  went  on  foot  to  tee  Aunt  Agnes  at  the  ooiv 
vent  of  Nimptschen,  whither  she  had  been  transferred,  soma 
years  before,  from  Eisenach. 

We  only  saw  her  through  the  convent  grating.  But  h  iremed 
to  me  as  if  the  voice,  and  manner,  and  fiscc  were  entirely  un- 
dianged  since  that  but  interview  when  she  tcnified  me  u  a 
diild  by  asking  me  to  become  a  sister,  and  abandon  Frits. 

Only  the  voice  sounded  to  me  even  more  like  a  muffled  bell 
Med  only  for  fitncrals,  etpedally  when  she  said,  in  reference  to 
Fritt's  entering  the  cloister,  "  Praise  to  God,  and  the  blessed 
Vii^n,  and  all  the  saints.  At  last,  then.  He  has  heard  my 
■nworthy  prayers  j'vne  at  Ifcast  is  saved  i" 

A  cold  shudder  passed  over  me  at  her  worda  Had  she  then, 
indeed,  all  these  years  been  praying  that  our  happiness  should 
be  ruined  and  our  home  desolated!  And  had  God  heard  hert 
Was  the  fatal  spell,  which  my  mother  feared  was  binding  us, 
after  all  nothing  else  than  Aunt  Agnes's  teirible  prayers  t 

Her  fece  looked  as  lifeless  aa  ever,  in  the  f<rids  of  white  Hnen 
which  bound  it  into  a  regular  ovaL  Her  voice  waa  metallic 
and  lifeless;  the  touch  of  her  hand  was  impassive  and  cold  as 
■arble  when  we  took  leave  of  her.  My  mother  wept,  and  said, 
"  Dear  Agnes,  periiapa  wa  may  .IMvar  meet  again  on  earth." 

"  PerhqM  not,"  was  the  reply. 

"  You  will  not  foiget  u^  sastert"  said  my  mother. 

"  I  never  foiget  you,"  was  the  reply,  in  the  same  deep,  tow, 
irm,  irresponsive  voice,  which   seemed  as  if  it  had  never    ' 
vibrated  to  anything  more  human  than  an  organ  pUying 
Gngoiiaa  duwik, ..,.,..,    .. 
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Nightly  in  har  vigils,  dailj  in  church  and  cell,  iha  walchw 
•w  ua,  and  prajra  God  not  to  let  ua  be  too  happj. 

And  God  heara  her,  and  graata  her  prajreia.  It  ia  too  daai 
Ha  doea  t  Had  ahe  not  been  asking  Him  to  make  Frita  a 
■ODkl  and  ia  not  Frita  aepantcd  from  lu  for  ever  I 

«  Hoir  did  jroa  like  the  cooTcnt,  EvaT  I  aaid  to  her  that 
Bight  when  wa  were  alone. 

"It  aeeoMd  very  atiU  and  pcaccftU,"  the  aaid.  "  I  think 
one  coold  be  yeiy  happy  there.  There  would  be  ao  much 
time  for  preyer.  One  could  perhafia  more  eaaily  ioae  leM 
there,  and  become  Bfearer  to  God.* 

"  But  what  do  you  think  of  Aunt  Agnat" 

"  I  felt  drawn  to  her.     I  thmk  the  has  sufrered." 

"  She  seems  to  be  dead  alike  to  joy  or  suffering,"  I  said. 
^  But  people  do  not  thus  die  without  pain,"  aaid  Eva  vwy 
gnvdjr. 

Our  house  at  Wittemberg  is  saulL  From  the  upper  windows 
we  look  over  the  city  walls  acroas  the  heath,  to  the  Elbe,  which 
gkearos  and  sparkles  between  iti  willows  and  dwarf  oaka.  Be 
hind  the  house  is  a  plot  of  neglected  ground,  which  Christopher 
ia  busy  at  hia  leiaun  hours  trenching  and  spading  into  an  herb- 
garden.  We  are  to  have  a  few  flowers  on  the  borders  of  the 
straight  walk  wfaidi  interaecu  it, — daflbdila,  panaies,  nMes,'and 
nreet  violeta  and  gilliflowera,  and  wallflowers.  At  the  end  of  die 
garden  are  two  a|^le  trees  and  a  pear  tree,  which  had  shed  th«r 
btossoma  just  before  we  arrived,  in  a  carpet  of  pink  and  white 
petals.  Under  the  shade  of  these  I  carry  my  embroidery  frame, 
when  the  house  work  ia  finished;  and  acnnetimea  little  Thekla 
ooaaea  and  prattlea  to  me,  and  aometimea  Eva  reada  and  aii^ 
to  me.  I  cannot  hdp  regretting  that  lately  Eva  ia  so  abaoibed 
with  that  "Theologia  Germanica."  I  cannot  understand  it  aa 
well  aa  I  do  the  Latin  hymns  when  once  she  has  transUted 
them  to  me;  for  these  q>eak  of  Jesua  the  Saviour,  who  left  the 
heavenly  home  and  sat  weaiy  by  the  way  aeeking  for  ua;  or  of 
Maiy  hia  dear  mother;  and  although  sometimes  diey  tell  of 
wiath  and  Judgment,  at  all  eventa  I  knew  what  it  latani     Oat 
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book  k  «n  to  BM  OM  dusling  haae,  without  mn, 
•r  noon,  or  ilui,  or  hetyen,  or  owth,  or  tmm,  «r  anything 
«Minct,-^t  aU  a  blase  of  indiattafriihabk  gkMy,  which  ia 
CM|  tko  Om  who  ifl  all — a  kind  of  ocean  of  goodneaa,  in 
vilek,  is  MOW  nyaterioua  way,  we  ought  to  be  abaorbed.  Bat 
I  ■m  not  an  ocean,  or  any  part  of  one;  and  I  cannot  lovt  an 
ocean,  became  it  ia  infinite,  or  un&thoaable,  or  alUoiBcient, 
«r  anything  elae. 

My  mothei'i  thought  of  God,  aa  wau  hing  leat  we  thould  be 
too  happy  and  love  any  one  move  than  hiniadf,  remembering 
tiw  miati^  and  aina  of  youth,  and  deUying  to  punish  them 
wtil  Just  the  moment  when  thk  punishment  would  be  moat 
keenly  felt,  ia  dreadful  enough.  But  even  that  is  not  to  me  so 
bewildering  and  dreary  a«  this  all-absOTbing  Being  in  Eva's  bo<A. 
The  God  my  mother  dreads  has  indeed  eyes  of  severest  justice, 
wid  a  frown  of  wrath  against  the  unner;  but  if  once  one  could 
learn  how  to  please  him,  the  eyes  might  smile,  the  frown  might 
paaa.  It  is  a  countenance;  and  a  heart  which  might  meet  ours  I 
Bat  wlitn  Eva  reads  her  book  to  me,  I  loem  to  look  up  into 
heaven  and  see  nothing  but  heaven — light,  space,  infinity,  uid 
still  on  and  on,  infinity  and  light;  a  tftoral  light,  indeed — per- 
fection, purity,  goodness;  but  no  eyes  I  can  look  into,  no  heart 
to  meet  mine — none  whom  I  could  speak  to,  or  towh,  or  see  I 

This  evening  we  <q>ened  our  window  and  looked  out  acrosa 
the  heath  to  the  Elbe. 

The  town  was  quite  hushed  Th*  wgiet  ct  sky  abov«  oa 
over  the  plain  looked  so  large  and  deep.  We  aeemed  to  ae« 
tange  after  range  of  stars  beyond  each  other  in  the  clear  air. 
The  only  sound  waa  the  distant,  steady  rush  of  the  broad  river, 
irtiich  gleamed  here  and  there  in  the  starlight 

Eva  waa  looking  up  with  ha  cahn,  l»i^t  look,  "tinner 
dw  murmured,  "all  thia  ia  Thine;  and  we  are  Thine,  and  Thoa 
•rtherel  How  much  h^tpier  it  b  to  be  able  to  look  up  and  feel 
Umn  k  no  barrier  of  our  own  poor  ownership  between  us  and 
Him,  the  Poaaeaaor  of  heaven  and  earth  I  How  much  poorer 
we  riiould  be  if  we  were  lords  of  thk  land,  like  the  Elector,  and 
ifw*  aatd,  'All  thn  u  mine!'  and  ao  saw  only  I  and  mine  in  it 
an,  in«ead  of  God  and  God'al^ 
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"Yet,"  I  aaid.  "If  wt  m4ti  b  wjrini  I  and  mia*;  but  1 
■iKNild  b*  vtty  (huikful  if  God  gftv«  us  a  link  man  out  of  hit 
ibmMLmrt,  to  um  lor  ow  «uta  Aad  yet,  how  much  better 
tUaci  •!•  with  ue  tin  Ihljr  iMnI— the  appointinent  of  my 
fiMher  M  diractar  of  the  Elector*!  printing  cetablishment,  ii^ 
•Mad  of  aprecuioaaitfugglerorounelvefl;  and  thia  embroidery 
of  mfaiel  It  aeeina  to  ne,  Eva,  aoiiMtiinea,  we  might  be  a 
happy  fiuBily  yet" 

"  My  book,"  the  replied  thoughtfully,  « layi  we  ihall  never 
be  truly  Mtiefied  in  Goid,  or  truly  free,  unleaa  all  things  are  one 
to  ua,  and  One  ia  all,  and  lorocthing  and  nothing  are  alike  I 
nppoM  I  am  not  quite  truly  free,  Coutin  Ela^  for  I  cannot 
like  this  place  quite  u  much  as  the  old  Eiienach  home." 

I  began  to  fed  quite  impatient,  and  I  uid,— "  Nor  can  I  or 
any  of  us  ever  ieel  any  home  quite' the  lame  again,  lince  Frita 
is  gone.  But  aa  to  feeling  lomething  and  nothing  are  alike, 
I  never  can,  and  I  will  never  try.  One  might  as  well  l,>e  dead 
at  once." 

"Yes,"  said  Eva  gravely;  "I  suppose  we  shall  never  con- 
prehend  it  quite,  or  be  quite  satisfied  and  free,  until  we  die." 

We  talked  no  more  that  night;  but  I  heard  her  singing  oitc 
of  her  fsvowite  hymns  :*-^ 

la  *■  kal  iTMk  pM^  *■  fMhri  k«t»  Ik  d*«  varfl 

AW  Ik*  awl,  ta  aMk  hifriMMt,  ■««>  Imt  priM>i.«ns  lo  knak, 
■id*,  MUi«.  ilgkli«,  jPHMhw  IB  k«  FalkMlud  w  waka 


■  ilM  fkvy  wWek  aU  kMl  «k«i  SmilH  Ml  • 


Who  cu  alMr  wbu  Ik*  plwiwi  *ad  Ui*  p**e*  Mbnikaa  *f« 
Wkm  aiM  Ik*  p**fiy  I 

r«Mt>«  MM  MiS  frita  iMk,  «kisk  clkur  Kk*  dM  ••wkw  Mrt 


WkaByarWri 
WUk  |i««  gold,  lik*  (ha  t 
'  M«ikli«  dua  d«ai«  CMi  aMT,  aMkli«  *■!  Ml  MB  (T  Mk 


■  ftMMi  MM  M*  mUh, 

:\y^  CiMam  canli  »<■■»  tanif  dHB*  vaill  laiM* 


.ij&l',;''^.''?)^. 
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llMiv  •!«*,  taniM  MMMr.  nfi  ««Mi  *Mi  nifat  • 
■m  VMfMMl  Una  Whh^  •■4  <■**«  «i<«  hf  awi 


H«Mr  P<M,  Mrf  PWMM  PMMTM,— M>  llw  Ih4  <f  ptaalM  lii 


r«  *•  Uab  a/ *M  HMt  cliy  h  at  am  dM  WB  and  diqr  I 

NWM  ■>'  *hM  an  liaiiwa  na  Iwnar,— day  aiiall  aarct  fcda  away, 

Tkaf*  dM  latat*,  Ma  ■■•■  ara  ndlaM,— Oka  dM  •■■  al  dam  dMf  glsw  i 
CrvvaM  tiaaM  a*ar  aaaikt.  aO  dMr  )n«  HaatiMr  (ov  I 


tawi  Mih  (rf  la*  h  ilnaiM.  a^aty  i<fc  la  laft  baUad  i 
•■Mm!  M  tMr  tadlM,-fii*«  H%  af  bM  ! 
M«W  Ih  daa»  paw*  *f  aw.  M  a*Ma  af  gtW  dMy  ta 


PiMii^  af  Ikair  aMfUi  irdnant  la  dia4f  Sour!*  Ihalr  tmib  thay  Maa^— 
TiMh  hy  aoaal  vMaa  banlBg,  a*  lla  fans  ihalr  gaaa  Ibay  liaapt— 
D(UUi«  ttiB  Iha  Ivliw  raaMala  drai«hu  of  Uvla«  ««tan  drap. 

IVm,  «Mi  al  IH  alMaadaaa,  iilin  aat  lliaaa  koala  tmMUtt— 
niaalpii,  Traliafld  Maal,  aa  ahada  af  ckaaca  or  ckaata  o'or  dioaa  la  tme%i 


ilfcafchalNlla  iIii'mI,    tklip  iki aaaaa  haw caaaad  iq  ka i 
AMiailndiatlMi»liM»»Mni,    Ifcandwy  ■o»»<ah  moMaiid  ftaai 
TW  MfMlhy  b  naalMMd  ip  af  M  alanally. 

Mai^lil  fraai  tkaa  b  WddaiV-kaawliit  III*  to  irhoai  al  ddiWI  IN  kM 
Alt  dio  HiirU't  doop  ntmmn,  linloia,  lo  aack  otkar  ikaani^ 
Ualty  af  wffl  and  purpoaa,  kaan  aad  alad  fcr  avar  oaa. 

Oaaiaa  aa  thafc  »»tfad  lakaaia  dw  laaiiik  la  aack  tkt  M  i 
■wLaaa,  aikat  aka  kwaa  ki  athaia  aaanMca  kar  awm  doik  eaS  I 
TWb  Ika  ia««nl  Joy  of  aack  bacoaMa  dta  aeauaoo  Joy  of  aa 

Wkan  dM  body  la,  than  aver  *n  th«  u(Im  (adMiMi 

r«  dia  lalaia  aad  far  dia  aagala  oaa  aioai  Uoaaad  faail  la  ifaaad,— 

CMaaM  aTakkar  caaauy  Miw  aa  Ika  aair^uaa  braad. 

laar  iDad  ud  arar  aaaktal,  what  Ihay  kaaa  thay  aia  daaira 

HHIflV  Asm  HVi  HVl  nWA  MIVOT*  MV  mlBljr  VHW 

Ml  ai^aytat  aMd  aM>li«  h  dMr^  Ihay  MM  1 

Thara  ifca  aaw  aaaa.  aa*  far  aaar,  dMaa  aMiadiaaa  aalcaa  ikic,-* 
Caaaataai  MnwM  af  Maal  aiaak  ikia«h  dMaa  UaMd  n«iaaa  riac  I 
OomM  ahtan  ava*  kriaging  prabaa  vordiy  af  Iha  Kklgl 

Bkawd  who  Iha  Kiai  of  Hnna  bi  hU  baaaly  thai  hakaU. 
Aad,  liamb  bla  ihroM  raiokiag,  aaa  Iha  ■al»aiai  aafcU,— 
laa  aad  anas,  aad  Man  aad  pUaata,  radiaal  la  hia  light  uaKidad. 
11 


CMt  *•  Nka  If  kMM  ><MMl  ifllMt  ekip  ajii  M  •«  I 

Wkaa  ml  wufci*  iluiU  b«  •wM,  W  !••  mtmtUn  U»i  Uim  Mil 
Onai  ■•,  wtik  IM  li«w>  l«wim,  ikanr  of  iky  (Uka  Is  b«l 


I W  •<**»  MMV*  aVVlM  I 

ffUmmmk 

Wittenberg  hu  been  very  full  this  week.  There  have  been 
great  mytter)r-pUyi  in  the  City  Church ;  and  in  the  FJtctoral 
Church  {St/Uott  KinJu)  all  the  relics  have  been  solemnly  «• 
bibited.  Crowds  of  pflgrims  have  come  from  all  the  neighbour- 
ing villages,  Wendiih  and  Saxon.  It  has  been  very  unpleasant 
to  go  about  the  streets,  so  much  beer  has  been  consumed;  and 
the  students  and  peasants  have  had  frequent  encounters.  It  is 
certainly  a  comfort  that  there  are  large  indulgences  to  be  oIk  . 
tained  by  visiting  the  relics,  for  the  pilgrims  seem  to  need  a 
great  deal  of  indulgence- 

The  sacred  mystery-plays  were  very  magnificent  The  Judu 
was  wonderfully  hatdul,  —hunchbacked,  and  dr emd  like  a  rich 
Jewish  miser;  and  the  devils  were  dreadful  enough  to  terrify  the 
children  for  a  year.  Little  Thekia  was  dressed  in  white,  with 
gauxe  wings,  and  made  a  lovely  angel — and  enjoyed  it  very 
much.  They  wanted  |lva  to  represent  one  of  the  holy  women 
at  the  (iross,  but  she  woold  not  Indeed  she  nearly  wept  at  the 
thought,  and  did  not  seem  to  like  the  whole  ceremony  at  aU. 
"It  all  really  happened  I"  she  said;  "they  really  crucified  Him  I 
And  He  is  risen,  and  living  in  heaven;  and  I  cannot  bear  to 
■ee  it  performed,  like  a  fable." 

The  second  day  there  was  certainly  more  jesting  and  satire 
than  I  liked.  Christopher  said  it  renunded  him  of  "  Reineck* 
Fuchs." 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  day  we  missed  Eva,  and  when 
m  a  few  hours  I  came  back  to  the  house  to  seek  her,  I  found 
her  kneeling  by  our  bed-side,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.  I  drew  her  towards  me,  but  I  could  not  discover  that 
anything  at  all  was  the  matter,  except  that  the  young  knight 
who  had  rtopped  oa  in  the  forest  had  bowed  very  req>ectfnlly 
to  her,  and  had  shown  her  a  few  dried  violets,  which  he  said  ht 
should  always  keep  in  rcmeiBbrance  of  her  and  her  worda 


It  did  not  Mem  to  mc  to  unpwdonabla  u  oAtaca^  and  I 
Midia 

"  He  had  no  right  to  keep  tnjrthing  for  mj  nkel'thc  ■ebbed 
**  No  one  will  ever  have  any  right  to  keep  anything  for  my  mk/tl 
and  if  Friti  had  been  here,  he  would  never  have  allowed  it* 

"Little  Eva,"  I  laid,  "what  haa  becoow  of  your  "Thcokigit 
TflHtacht'  Your  book  sayi  you  tn  to  take  all  thingi  meekly, 
and  be  indifferent,  I  suppoee,  alike  to  admiration  and  reproach." 

"  Couain  Ebi,"  nid  Eva  very  gravely,  ridng  and  ■tandiag  and 
before  me  with  clasped  hands, "  I  have  not  learned  the '  Theolq^' 
through  well  yet,  but  I  mean  to  try.  The  world  lecnu  to  aMt 
very  evil,  and  very  sad.  And  there  seems  no  place  in  it  for  an 
orphan  girl  like  me.  There  is  no  rest  except  in  being  a  wife  or 
a  nun.  A  wife  I  shall  never  be,  and  therefore,  dear,  dear  EU," 
she  continued,  kneeling  down  again,  and  throwing  her  anna 
around  me,  "I  have  just  decided — I  will  go  to  the  convent 
where  Aunt  Agnes  is,  and  be  a  nun." 

I  did  not  attempt  to  renionstrate;  but  the  next  day  I  toU  the 
mother,  who  said  gravely,  "She  will  be  happier  there,  poor 
c))ildl    We  must  let  her  ga" 

But  she  became  pale  as  death,  her  Up  quivered,  and  she 
added,— •'Ycf,  Ciod  must  have  the  choicest  of  alL  It  ia  ia 
vain  indeed  to  fight  against  Himt"  Then,  fearing  she  might 
have  wounded  me,  she  kissed  me  and  said, — "  Since  Frits  left, 
she  has  grown  so  very  dear!  But  how  can  I  murmur  when  my 
loving  Elsk  is  spared  to  ust" 

"  Mother,"  I  said,  "  do  you  think  Aunt  Agnes  haa  been  pray- 
ing again  for  thist" 

"Probably I"  she  replied,  with  a  startled  look.  "She  did 
look  very  earnestly  at  Eva." 

"  Then,  mother,"  I  replied,  "  I  shall  write  to  Aunt  Aghca  It 
once,  to  tell  her  that  she  ia  not  to  make  any  such  prayers  for 
you  or  for  roe.  For,  as  to  me,  it  ia  entirely  useless.  And  if 
you  were  to  imiute  St  Elisabeth,  and  leave  us,  it  would  break 
all  our  hearts,  and  the  family  would  go  to  rain  altogether." 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Elsfct"  replied  my  mother  meeUy. 
"  It  is  too  late  indeed  for  me  tojhink  of  being  a  saint  I  can 
never  hope  for  anything  beyoud  this,  that  God  in  bia  great 
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metcy  may  one  day  pardon  me  my  sins,  and  receive  roe  as  the 
lowest  of  his  creatures,  for  the  sake  of  his  dear  Son  who  died 
upon  the  cross.  What  could  you  mean  by  my  imitating  St 
EUzabetht"  , 

I  felt  reassured,  and  did  not  pursue  the  subject,  fearing  it 
might  suggest  what  I  dreaded  to  my  mother. 

WlTTIMBUO,  ymtt  14. 

And  so  Eva  and  Fritz  are  gone,  the  two  religious  ones  of  the 
family.  They  are  gone  into  their  separate  convents,  to  be 
made  saints,  and  have  left  us  all  to  struggle  on  in  the  world 
without  them, — ^with  all  that  helped  us  to  be  less  earthly  taken 
from  us.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  a  lovely  picture  of.  the  Holy 
Mother  had  been  removed  from  the  dwelling-room  since  Eva 
has  gone,  and  instead  we  had  nothing  left  but  family  portraits, 
and  paintings  of  common  earthly  things;  or  as  if  a  window 
opening  towards  the  stars  had  been  covered  by  a  low  ceiling 
She  was  always  like  a  little  bit  of  heaven  among  us. 

I  miss  her  in  our  little  room  at  night  Her  prayers  seemed 
to  hallow  it  I  miss  her  sweet,  holy  songs  at  my  embroidery; 
and  now  I  have  nothing  to  turn  my  thoughts  from  the  arrange- 
ments for  to-morrow,  and  the  troubles  of  yesterday,  and  Uie 
perplexities  of  to-day.  I  had  no  idea  how  I  must  have  been 
leaning  on  her.  She  always  seemed  so  child-like,  and  so  above 
my  petty  cares'— and  in  piactical  things  I  certainly  understood 
much  more;  and  yet,  in  some  way,  whenever  I  talked  anything 
over  with  her,  it  always  seemed  to  take  the  burden  away, — to 
change  cares  into  duties,  and  clear  my  uioughts  wonderfully,— 
just  by  lightening  my  heart  It  was  not  that  she  suggested^ 
what  to  do;  but  she  made  me  feel  things  were  working  for  good, 
not  for  harm — that  God  in  some  way  ordered  them — and  then 
the  right  thoughts  seemed  to  come  to  me  naturally. 

Our  mother,  I  am  afraid,  grieves  as  much  as  she  did  for  Fritz; 
but  she  tries  to  hide  it,  lest  we  should  feel  her  ungrateful  fot 
the  love  of  her  childrea 

I  have  a  terrible  dread  sometimes  that  Aunt  Agnes  will  get 
her  prayers  answered  about  our  precious  mother  also, — if  not 
in  one  way,  in  another.    She  looks  so  pale  and  spiritlesi> 
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Christopher  has  just  returned  from  taking  Eva  to  the  convent 
He  says  die  shed  many  tears  when  he  left  her;  which  is  a  com- 
fort I  could  not  bear  to  think  that  something  and  nothing 
were  alike  to  her  yet!  He  told  me  also  one  thing,  which  hac 
made  me  rather  anxio^s.  On  the  journey,  Eva  begged  him  to 
take  care  of  our  father's  sight,  which,  she  said,  she,  thought  had 
been  failing  a  little  lately.  And  just  before  they  separated  she 
brought  him  a  little  jar  of  distilled  eye-water,  which  the  nuns 
were  skilful  in  making,  and  sent  it  to  our  father  with  Sbter  Ave's 
love. 

Certainly  my  father  has  read  less  lately;  and  now  I  think  of 
it,  he  has  asked  me  once  or  twice  to  find  things  for  him,  and  to 
help  him  about  his  models,  in  a  way  he  never  used  to  da 

It  is  strange  that  Eva,  with  those  deep,  earnest,  quiet  eyes, 
which  seemed  to  look  about  so  little  always  saw  before  any  of 
us  what  every  one  wanted.  Darling  child  I  she  will  remember 
us,  then,  and  our  little  cares.  And  she  will  have  some  eye-water 
to  make,  which  will  be  much  better  for  her  than  reading  all  day 
in  that  melancholy  "  Theologia  Teutsch." 

But  are  we  to  cill.  our  Eva,  Ave  t  She  gave  these  lines  of 
the  hymn  in  her  own  writing  to  Christopher,  to  bring  to  me. 
She  often  used  to  sing  it,  and  has  explained  the  words  to  ine: — 

'"Ave,  inari.«tell« 
Dei  mater  alma 
Atque  icmper  virgo . 
FelU  caUx  poita. 

Swmtiu  aimJ  Apt 
Gabrfelis  ore 

Funda  noi  in  pace  ^     . 

JHuttuu  ntmun  Em." 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  name,  I  know,  with  nun& 

Well,  dearly  as  I  loved  the  old  name,  I  cannot  complain  of 
the  change.  Sister  Ave  will  be  as  dear  to  me  as  Cousin  Eva, 
only  a  little  bit  fiirther  off,  and  nearer  heaven. 

Her  living  so  near  heaven,  while  she  was  with  us,  never  seemed 
to  make  her  fiirther  off,  but  nearer  to  us  all 

Now,  however,  it  cannot,  of  course,  be  the  same. 

Our  grandmother  remains  steadfast  to  the  baptismal  umm. 
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"  Recdving  that  Ave  from  the  lip*  of  Gabriel,  the  bleaed 
Mother  tranifonned  the  name  of  our  mother  Eva  I  And  now 
our  child  Eva  ii  on  her  way  to  become  Saint  Ave, — God'c  angel 
Ave  in  heaven  I 

The  young  knight  we  met  in  the  forest  hat  called  at  our  houw 
tiKlay. 

I  could  Karcely  command  my  voice  at  fint  to  tell  him  where 
our  Eva  it,  because  I  cannot  help  partly  blaming  him  (at  her 
leaving  us  at  last 

"  At  Nimptschen ! "  he  said ;  "  then  she  was  noble,  after  aO. 
None  but  maidens  of  noble  houses  are  admitted  there." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "our  mother's  fSunily  is  noble." 

"  She  wu  too  heavenly  for  this  world  I  "he  murmured.  "Her 
&ce,  and  something  in  her  words  and  tones,  have  haunted  me 
like  a  holy  vision,  or  a  church  hymn,  ever  since  I  taw  her." 

I  could  not  feel  as  mdignant  with  the  young  knight  as  Eva 
did.  And  he  seemed  so  interested  in  our  father's  models,  that 
we  could  not  refuse  him  permission  to  come  and  see  us  again. 

Yes,  our  Eva  was,  I  suppose,  as  he  says,  too  religious  and  too 
heavenly  for  this  world. 

Only,  as  so  many  of  us  have,  after  all,  to  live  in  the  world, 
tmlets  the  world  is  to  come  to  an  end  altogether,  it  would  be  a 
great  blessing  if  God  had  made  a  religion  for  ys  poor,  sedulai 
people,  at  well  at  one  for  the  monkt  and  nu 


I  lor  ut  p 
lunai 


^^^^ 


li^'iM^SffiJifte. 


Jfrtti'i  S^iorQ. 
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|OLY  as  this  dty  necessarily  must  be,  consecrated  by 
relics  of  the  chiirch's  most  holy  dead,  consecrated 
by  the  presence  of  her  living  Head,  I  scarcely  think 
religion  ii  as  deep  in  the  hearts  of  these  Italians  as  of  our  poor 
Germans  in  the  cold  north. 

But  I  may  mistake ;  feeling  of  all  kinds  manifests  itself  in  such 
different  ways  with  different  characters. 

Certunly  the  churches  are  thronged  on  all  great  oocasioni^ 
and  the  festas  are  brilliant  But  the  people  seem  rather  to  re- 
gard them  as  holidays  and  dramatic  entertainments,  than  as  the 
solemn  and  sacred  festivals  we  consider  them  in  Saxony.  This 
morning,  for  instance,  I  heard  two  women  criticizing  a  proces- 
■km  in  words  such  as  these,  as  far  as  the  little  Italun  I  have 
picked  up  enabled  me  to  understand  them : — 

"Ah,  Nina  mia,  the  angels  are  nothing  tO-day;  you  should 
have  seen  our  Luda  last  year  1  Every  one  said  she  was  heavenly. 
If  the  priests  do  not  arrange  it  better,  people  will  scarcely  care 
to  attend.    Besides,  the  music  was  exeaable." 

"Ah,  the  nuns  of  the  Cistercian  convent  undersund  how  to 
manage  a  ceremony.  They  have  ideas  I  Did  you  see  their 
Bambino  lastChristmas  t  Such  lace  I  and  the  cradle  of  tortoise- 
shell,  fit  for  an  emperor,  as  it  diould  be  I  And  then  their  robes 
for  the  Madonna  on  her  ffites  t  Cloth  of  gold  embnMdered  with 
pearls  and  brilliants  worth  a  treasuiyl" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  other,  lowering  her  voice,  "  I  have  been 
toU  dw  histmy  of  those  robes:  A  certain  lady  who  wu  power- 
fill  at  the  late  Holy  Fatbei's  court,  is  said  to  have  presented  the 
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drcM  in  which  «he  appeared  on  Kmie  ttate  occarion  to  the  vtma, 
|iiit  as  ahe  wore  it" 

"  Did  ahe  become  a  penitent,  thent" 

"A  penitantt  I  do  not  know;  luch  an  act  of  penitence  would 
pnichaae  indulgences  and  maites  to  last  at  least  for  some  time" 

Brother  Martin  and  I  do  not  w  much  affect  these  gorgeous 
procenions.  These  Italians,  with  their  glorious  skies  and  the 
rich  tolouring  of  their  beautiful  land  require  more  splendour 
in  their  religion  than  qur  German  eyes  can  easily  gaxe  on  un- 
daszled 

It  rather  perplexed  us  to  lee  the  magnificent  caparisons  of 
the  horses  of  the  cardinals;  and  more  especially  to  behold  the 
Holy  Father  sitting  on  a  fair  palfrey,  bearing  the  sacred  Host 
In  Germany,  the  loftiest  earthly  dignity  prostrates  itaelf  low  be- 
fore that  Ineffable  Presence. 

But  my  mind  becomes  confused.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
call  the  Vicar  of  Christ  an  tarthly  dignitary  I  Is  he  not  the  re- 
presentative and  oracle  of  God  on  earth  1 

For  this  reason, — no  doubt  in  painful  contradiction  to  the 
reverent  awe  natural  to  every  Christian  before  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment,— the  Holy  Father  submits  to  sitting  enthroned  in  the 
church,  and  receiving  the  body  of  our  Creator  through  a  golden 
tube  presented  to  him  by  a  kneeling  cardinal 

It  must  be  very  difficult  for  him  to  separate  between  the  oflke 
and  the  person.  It  is  difficult  enough  for  u&  But  for  the  human 
spirit  not  yet  made  perfect  to  receive  these  religious  honoun 
must  be  ovenriwlming. 

Doubtless,  at  night,  when  the  holy  father  humbles  himself  itt 
solitude  before  God,  his  self-abasement  is  as  much  deeper  than 
that  of  ordinary  Christians  as  his  exaltation  is  greater. 

I  must  confess  that  it  is  an  inexpressible  relief  to  me  to  retirt 
to  the  solitude  of  my  cell  at  night,  and  pray  to  Him  of  whoa 
Brother  Martin  and  I  spoke  in  the  Black  Forest;  to  whom  the 
homage  of  the  universe  is  no  burden,  because  it  is  not  mere  pro- 
stration before  an  office,  but  adoration  of  a  person.  **,  Holy, 
holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Alaughty :  heaven  and  earth  are  full  of 
thygloiy." 

Holinets — to  whidi  alm%htiness  is  but  an  attribute, — H<dy 


One,  who  hut  loved  and  given  thine  Holy  One  (or  a  anAiI 
moM,  mittrtrt  ntkit  I 


We  have  diligently  vinted  all  the  holy  relics,  and  offered 
prayen  at  every  altar  at  whidi  especial  indulnncea  arc  procured, 
for  ourselves  and  others. 

Brother  Martin  once  said  he  could  almost  wish  his"  fiither 
and  mother  (whom  he  dearljr-  loves)  were  dead,  that  he  might 
avail  himself  of  the  privileges  of  this  holy  city  to  deliver  theii 
ioalt  from  puigatory. 

He  says  masses  whenever  he  caa  But  the  Italian  priests  jue 
often  impatient  with  him  because  he  recites  the  oflice  so  slowly. 
I  heard  one  of  them  say,  contemptuously,  he  had  accomplished 
thirty  masses  while  Brother  Martin  only  finished  one.  And 
more  than  once  they  hurry  him  forward,  sajring  "  Passa  t  passa  t" 

There  is  a  strange  disappointment  in  these  ceremonies  to  me, 
and,  I  think,  often  to  him.  I  seem  to  expect  so  much  more, — 
not  more  pomp,  of  that  there  is  abundance;  but  when  the  cere- 
mony itsetf  b^iins,  to  which  all  the  pomp  of  music,  and  proces- 
sions of  cavaliers,  and  richly-robed  priests,  and  costly  shrines, 
are  mere  preliminary  accessories,  it  seems  often  so  poor  I  The 
kernel  inside  all  this  gorgeous  riiell  seems  to  the  eye  of  sense 
like  a  little  poor  withered  dust 

To  the  eye  oXtem*/  Yes,  I  forget  These  are  the  q;>len- 
doors  offitkk,  which  faith  only  can  behold. 

To-day  we  gaxed  on  the  Veronica, — the  holy  impression  left 
by  our  Saviour's  &ce  on  the  cloth  St  Veronica  presented  to  him 
to  wipe  his  brow,  bowed  under  the  weight  of  the  cross.  We 
had  looked  forward  to  this  s%ht  for  days;  for  seven  thousand 
jreaiB  of  indulgence  from  penance  are  attached  to  it 

But  when  the  moment  came  Brother  Martin  and  I  could  see 
nothing  but  a  black  board  hung  with  a  cloth,  before  whidi  another 
white  cloth  was  held.  In  a  few  minutes  this  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  great  moment  was  over,  the  glimpse  of  the  sacred  thing 
•n  which  hung  the  fate  of  seven  thousand  yean  1  For  some 
tiine  Brother  Martin  and  I  did  not  speak  of  it  I  feared  there 
had  been  some  imperfection  in  my  loo|^,  which  mi^t  affect 
the  seven  thousand  years;  but  observing  his  countounce  rather 
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downcast,  I  told  my  diflkulty,  and  found  that  he  also  had  i 
Bothing  but  a  white  cloth. 

The  skulls  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  perplexed  us  still  mon^ 
because  thej  h|ui  so  much  the  appearance  of  being  carved  ia 
wood.  But  in  the  crowd  we  could  not  approach  very  close; 
and  doubtless  Satan  uses  devices  to  blind  the  eyes  even  of  the 
faithful 

One  relic  excited  mr  amazement  imich — Uie  halter  with  which ' 
Judas  hanged  himself  I    It  could  scarcely  be  termed  a  My  reiic 
I  wonder  who  preserved  it,  when  so  many  other  precious  things 
are  lost    Scarcely  the  apostles;  periuqn  the  scribes,  out  of  mar 
lice. 

The  Romans,'  I  observe,  seem  to  care  little  for  what  to  us  b 
the  kernel  and  marrOw  of  these  ceremonies — the  exhibitioQ  d 
die  holy  relics.  They  seem  more  occupied  in  comparing  the 
pomp  of  one  year,  or  of  one  church,  with  another. 

We  must  not,  I  suppose,  measure  the  good  things  do  ils  by 
our  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  simply  accept  it  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Church. 

Otherwise  I  might  be  tempted  to  imagine  that  the  relics  ol 
pagan  Rome  do  my  spirit  more  good  than  gazing  on  the  sacred 
ashes  or  bones  of  martyrs  or  apostles.  When  I  walk  over  the 
heaps  of  shapeless  ruin,  so  many  feet  beneath  which  lies  buried 
the  grandeur  of  the  old  imperial  city;  or  when  I  wander  among 
1i»  broken  arches  of  the  gigantic  CoKseum,  where  the  maityn 
fought  with  wild  beasts, — great  thoughts  seem  to  grow  naturally 
in  my  mind,  and  I  feel  how  great  truth  is,  and  how  little  empires 
am. 

I  see  an  empire  solid  as  this  Coliseum  crumble  into  ruins  as 
undistinguishable  as  the  dust  of  those  streets,  before  the  word 
of  that  once  despised  Jew  of  Tarsus,  "  in  bodily  presence  weak," 
who  was  bdieaded  hat.  Or,  again,  in  the  ancient  Pantheon, 
when  the  music  of  Christian  chants  rises  ammig  the  shadowy 
forms  of  the  old  vanquished  gods  painted  on  the  walls,  and  the 
light  streams  down,  not  from  painted  windows  in  the  walls,  but 
fnm  the  glowing  heavens  above,  every  note  of  the  service 
echoes  like  a  pni  of  triompl^  and  -fills  my  heart  with  thankAilr 
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But  my  happiest  houn  here  ire  spent  in  the  chnich  of  oqp 
patron,  St  Sebastian,  without  the  walls,  built  over  the  ancient 
catacombs. 

CoontlieH  martyrs,  thej'  say,  rest  in  peace  in  these  ancient 
sepulchres.  They  have  not  been  opened  for  centuries ;  but  they 
are  believed  to  wind  in  subterranean  passa(;es  for  beneath  tha 
ancient  city.  In  thnse  dark  depths  the  ancient  Church  took 
refuge  from  persecution;  there  she  laid  her  martyrs;  and  there, 
over  their  tombs,  she  chanted  hymns  of  triumph,  and  held  com> 
munioQ  widi  Him  for  whom  diey  died  In  that  church  I  spend 
lynus.  I  have  no  wish  to  desr«nd  into  those  sacred  sepulchres, 
and  pry  among  the  graves  the  resurrection  trump  will  open  soon 
enough.  I  hke  to  think  of  the  holy  dead,  lying  undisturbed 
and  quiet  there;  of  their  spirits  in  Paradise;  of  their  fiuth  trium- 
phant in  the  city  which  massacred  them. 

No  doubt  they  also  had  their  perplexities,  and  wondered  why 
the  wicked  triumph,  and  sighed  to  God,  "  How  long,  O  Lord, 
howlongr 

And  yet  I  cannot  help  wishing  I  had  lived  and  died  among 
them,  and  had  not  been  bom  in  times  when  we  see  Satan  appear, 
not  in  his  genuine  hideousness,  but  as  an  angel  of  light 

For  of  the  wickedness  that  prevails  in  this  Christian  Rome, 
alas,  who  can  speak  1  of  the  shameless  sin,  the  violence,  the  pride,    ' 
the  mockery  of  sacred  things ! 

In  the  Coliseum,  in  the  Pantheon,  in  the  Church  of  St  Sebaa- 
ttan,  I  feel  an  atom — but  an  atom  in  a  solid,  God-govemed 
wwld,  where  truth  is  mightiest; — insignificant  in  myself  as 
the  little  mosses  which  flutter  on  these  ancient  stones;  but  yet 
a  little  moss  on  a  great  rock  which  cannot  be  shaken — the  rock 
of  God's  providence  and  love.  In  the  busy  dty,  I  feel  tossed 
hither  and  thither  on  a  sea  which  seems  to  rage  and  heave  at  its 
own  wild  will,  without  aim  or  meaning — a  sea  of  human  passion. 
Among  the  ruins,  I  commune  with  the  spirits  of  our  great  and 
h(dy  dead,  who  live  unto  God.  At  the  exhibition  of  the  sacred 
relics,  my  heart  is  drawn  down  to  the  mere  perishable  dusk 
deconted  with  the  miserable  pomps  of  the  litde  men  of  the  day. 

And  then  I  return  to  the  convent  and  reproach  myself  f<H 
censoriousness,  and  unbelief^  and  pride,  and  try  to  remember 
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that  the  beneiitt  of  thete  ceremonie*  and  exhibitions  are  only 
to  be  ondentood  by  faith,  and  are  not  to  be  Judged  by  inward 
feeling,  or  even  by  their  moral  results. 

The  Church,  the  Holy  Father,  solemnly  declare  that  pardons 
and  bleuings  incalculable,  to  ourselves  and  others,  flow  from  so 
many  Paternosters  and  Aves  recited  at  certain  altars,  or  from 
seeing  the  Veronica  or  the  other  relics.  I  have  performed  the 
acts,  and  I  must  at  my  peril  believe  in  their  efficacy. 

Bat  Brother  Martin  and  I  are  often  sorely  discounged  at  the 
wickedness  we  see  and  hear  around  ua  A  few  days  since  he 
was  at  a  feast  with  several  prelates  and  great  men  of  the  Churdi, 
and  the  fashion  among  them  seemed  to  be  to  jcut  at  all  that  is 
most  sacred.  Some  avowed  their  disbelief  in  one  portion  of  the 
faitli,  and  some  in  others;  but  all  in  a  light  and  laughingniray, 
as  if  it  mattered  little  to  any  of  them.  One  present  rclatcThow 
they  sometimes  substituted  the  words /o/m  a,  et pants  manthu 
in  the  mass,  instead  of  the  words  of  coiUmnation,  and  then 
•mused  themselves  with  watching  the  people  adore  what  was, 
after  all,  no  consecrated  Host,  but  a  mere  piece  of  bread. 

The  Romans  themselves  we  have  heard  decL-ire,  that  if  there 
be  a  bell,  Rome  is  built  over  it     They  have  a  couplet, — 

■•  ViTfn  qui  Macte  Tulii*.  dfaKKlita  Rmm: 
Omnia  Uc  <1M  licot.  nan  UceloMiirabaia."* 

O  Rome  t  in  sacredness  as  Jerusalem,  in  wickedness  as  Babylon, 
iiow  bitter  is  the  conflict  that  breaks  forth  in  the  heart  at  seeing 
holy  places  and  holy  character  thus  disjoined !  How  overwhel- 
ming the  doubts  that  rush  back  on  the  spirit  again  and  again, 
as  to  the  very  existence  of  holiness  or  truth  in  the  universe,  when 
we  behold  the  deeds  of  Satan  prevailing  in  the  very  metropolis 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  ! 

Mechanically,  we  continue  to  go  through  every  detail  of  the 
prescribed  round  of  devotions,  believing  against  experience,  and 
hoping  against  hope. 

To-day  Brother  Martin  went  to  accomplish  the  ascent  of  the 

•  C  Y*  1*0  wimU  Mm  koWir,  4iyM  Sm  Ro«. !  >B  iJktati  an  <llo<ml  tan.  f  *i^  It 
ta  ii|«iclu."| 
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SuU  Scala — the  Holy  Staircase— which  once,  they  ny.  formed 
put  of  Pilate's  house.  I  had  crept  up  the  sacred  steps  before, 
and  stood  watching  him  as,  on  his  knees,  he  slowly  mounted 
step  after  step  of  the  hard  stone,  worn  into  hollows,  by  the  knees 
of  penitents  and  pilgrims.  An  indulgence  for  a  thousand  years 
—indulgence  from  penance — is  attached  to  this  act  of  devotion. 
Patiently  he  crept  half  way  up  the  staircase,  when,  to  my 
amazement,  he  suddenly  stood  erect,  lifted  his  fa^  heavenward, 
and,  in  another  moment,  turned  and  walked  slowly  down  again. 

He  seemed  absorbed  in  thought  when  he  rejoined  me ;  and 
it  wai  not  until  some  tioie  afterwards  that  he  told  me  the 
meaning  of  this  sudden  abandoninent  of  his  purpose. 

He  said  that,  as  he  was  toiling  up,  a  voice,  as  if  from  heaven, 
seemed  to  whisper  to  him  the  old,  well-known  words,  which  had 
been  his  battle-cry  in  so  many  a  victorious  combat, — "  Thtjutt 
tkcJlUvthyfaUh." 

He  seemed  awakened,  as  if  jfrom  a  nightmare,  and  restored 
to  himself.  He  dared  not  creep  up  another  step;  but,  rising 
from  his  knees,  he  stood  upright,  like  a  nuui  suddenly  loosed 
from  bonds  and  fetters,  and,  with  the  firm  step  of  a  fiecman, 
he  descended  the  Staircase  and  walked  from  the  place. 

AnftMi  1511. 

To-night  there  has  been  an  assassination.  A  corpse  was  found 
near  our  convent  gates,  pierced  with  many  wounds.  But  no  one 
seemi  to  think  much  of  it  Such  things  are  constantly  .xcurnng, 
they  say;  and  the  only  interest  seems  to  be  as  to  the  nature  of 
dK  quarrel  which  led  to  it 

"A  prelate  is  mixed  up  with  it,"  the  monks  whisper;  "  one  of 
the  late  Pope's  fiimily.    It  will  not  be  investigated." 

But  these  crimes  of  passion  seem  to  me  comprehensible  and 
exctisable,  compared  with  the  spirit  of  levity  and  mockery  which 
pervades  all  classes.  In  sudi  acts  of  revenge  you  see  human 
nature  in  ruins;  yet  in  the  ruins  you  can  trace  something  of  the 
ancient  dignity.  But  in  this  jesting,  scornful  spirit,  which  mocks 
at  sacredness  in  the  service  of  God,  at  virtue  in  women,  and  at 
truth  and  honour  in  men,  all  traces  of  God's  image  seem  crushed 
and  trodden  into  shapeless,  incoherent  dust 
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From  luch  thought!  I  often  take  refuge  in  the  Compsgna,  and 
fcel  a  refreshment  in  its  detdate  q>aces.  iu  lolitary  waale%  its 
traces  of  material  ruin. 

The  ruins  of  empires  and  of  imperial  edifices  do  not  <kp«ess 
me.  The  immortality  of  the  race  and  of  the  soul  rises  grandly 
in  contrast  In  the  Campagna  we  see  the  ruins  of  imperial 
Rome;  but  in  Rcmie  we  see  the  ruin  of  our  race  and  nature. 
And  what  shall  console  us  for  that,  when  the  presence  of  all  that 
Christians  most  venerate  is  ]K>werless  to  arrest  itt 

Were  it  not  for  some  memories  of  a  home  at  Eisenach,  en 
which  I  dare  not  dwell  too  much,  it  seems  at  times  as  if  the 
very  thought  of  purity  and  truth  would  fade  from  my  heart 

Brother  Martin,  during  the  intervals  of  the  business  of  hit 
Order,  which  is  slowly  winding  its  way  among  the  intricacies  of 
the  Roman  courts,  is  turning  his  attention  to  the  study  of  Hebren^ 
under  the  Rabbi  Elias  Levita. 

I  study  also  with  the  Rabbi,  and  have  had  the  great  benefit, 
moreover,  of  hearing  lectures  from  the  Byzantine  Greek  pro- 
fessor, Aigyropytos. 

Two  altogether  new  worlds  seem  to  open  to  me  through  theae 
men,— one  in  the  far  distances  of  time,  and  the  other  in  those 
of  space. 

The  Rabbi,  one  ai  the  race  which  is  a  by-word  and  a  sciHrn 
among  us  from  boyhood,  to  my  surprise  seems  to  glory  in  his 
nation  and  his  pedigree,  with  a  pride  which  looks  down  on  the 
antiquity  of  our  noblest  lineages  as  mushroom*  of  a  day.  I  had 
no  conception  that  underneath  the  misery  and  the  obsequious 
demeanour  of  the  Jews  such  lofty  feelings  existed.  And  yet, 
what  wonder  is  it  I  Before  Rome  was  built,  Jerusalem  was  a 
■acred  and  royal  city;  and  now  that  the  empire  and  the  people 
of  Rome  have  passed  for  centuries,  this  nation,  fidlen  before 
their  prime,  still  exists  to  witness  their  fall 

I  went  once  to  the  door  of  their  synagogue,  in  the  Ghetta 
There  were  no  shrines  in  it,  no  altars,  no  visible  symbols  (A 
sacred  things,  except  the  roll  of  the  Law,  which  was  reverently 
taken  out  of  a  sacred  treasury  and  read  aloud.    Yet  there  seemed 
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■omething  tublime  in  thia  lynboUzing  of  the  pretence  of  God 
m\j  by  a  voice  reading  the  words  which,  agei  ago,  He  ipoke  to 
Ihcir  prophets  in  tlie  Holy  Land. 
"  Why  have  you  no  altarf    I  asked  once  of  one  of  the 


"  Our  altar  can  only  be  raised  when  our  temple  u  built," 
was  the  reply.  "  Our  temple  can  only  rise  in  the  city  and  on 
Ihe  hill  of  our  God.  But,"  he  continued,  in  a  low,  bitter  tone, 
**  when  our  altar  and  temple  are  restored,  it  will  not  be  to  offer 
incense  to  the  painted  image  of  a  Hebrew  maiden." 

I  have  thought  of  the  words  ol\en  since.  But  were  they  not 
blasphemy  I     I  must  not  dare  recall  them. 

&it  those  Greeks!  they  are  Christians,  and  yet  not  of  our 
communion.  As  Aii^opylos  speaks,  I  understand  for  the  fint 
time  that  a  Church  exists  in  the  East,.,  as  ancient  as  the  Church 
of  Western  Europe,  and  as  extensive,  which  acknowledges  the 
Holy  Trinity  and  the  Creeds,  but  owns  no  allegiance  to,  the 
Holy  Father  the  Pope. 

Tt»  world  is  much  larger  and  older  than  Elsb  or  I  thought 
•t  Eisenach.  May  not  God's  kingdom  be  much  larger  than 
tome  think  at  Romet 

In  the  presence  of  monuments  which  date  back  to  days  before 
Christianity,  and  of  men  who  speak  the  language  of  Moses,  and, 
irith  slight  variations,  the  language  of  Homer,  our  Germany 
.  wems  in  its  infancy  indeed.  Would  to  God  it  were  in  its  infancy, 
gnd  that  a  glorious  youth  and  prime  may  succeed,  when  these 
aid,  decrepit  nations  are  worn  out  and  gone  I 

Yet  Hehven  forbid  that  I  should  call  Rome  decrepit — Rome, 
on  whose  brow  rests,  not  the  perishable  crown  of  earthly  do- 
■union,  but  the  tiara  of  tha  kingdom  of  God. 


The  mission  which  brought  Brother  Martin  hither  is  nourly 

accomplished.    We  shall  soon — ^we  may  at  a  day's  notice — leave 

Rome  and  return  to  Germany. 
And  what  have  we  gained  by  our  pilgrimaget 
A  store  of  indulgtecea  beyond  calcuUtion.    And  knoMimge; 

eyes  opened  to  see  good  and  evil     Ennobling  knowledge! 

^impscs  into  rich  worlds  q£  huouw  life  and  thought,  which 
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humble  the  heart  in  expanding  the  mind.  Utter  knowledgel 
illuaion*  dispelled,  aspirationi  crushed.  We  have  learned  thai 
the  heart  of  Chriitondom  is  a  moral  plague-spot;  that  spiritual 
privileges  and  moral  goodness  have  no  kind  of  connection,  be- 
cause  where  the  former  are  at  the  highest  perfection,  the  latter 
is  at  the  lowest  point  of  degradation. 

Wc  have  learned  that°on  earth  there  is  no  place  to  which  the 
heart  can  turn  as  a  sanctuary,  if  by  a  sanctuary  we  mean  not 
merely  a  refuge  firom  the  punishment  of  sin,  but  a  place  in  which 
to  grow  holy. 

In  one  sense,  Rome  may,  iiidee«l,  b«  called  the  sanctuary  of 
the  world  1  It  seems  as  if  half  the  criminals  in  the  world  had 
found  a  refuge  here. 

When  I  think  of  Rome  in  future  as  a  city  of  the  living,  I  shall 
think  of  assassination,  treachery,  avarice,  a  spirit  of  univiersid 
mockery,  which  seems  only  the  foam  over  an  abyss  of  univonri 
despair;  mockery  of  all  virtue,  based  on  disbelief  in  all 
truth. 

It  is  only  as  a  city  of  the  dead  that  my  heart  will  revert  to 
Rmnc  as  a  holy  place.  She  has  indeed  built,  and  built  bca» 
tifuUy,  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets. 

Those  hidden  catacombs,  where  the  holy  dead  rest,  far  under 
the  streets  of  the  city, — too  far  for  traffickers  in  sacred  bones  to 
disturb  them, — among  these  the  imagination  can  rest,  like  those 
beatified  ones,  in  peace. 

The  spiritual  life  of  Rome  seems  to  be  among  her  dead. 
Among  the  living  all  seems  spiritual  corruption  and  death. 

May  God  and  the  saints  have  mercy  on  me  if  I  say  what  ia 
rinfid.  Does  not  the  scum  n<k:essarily  rise  to  the  surface!  Do 
not  acts  tA  violence  and  words  of  mockoy  necessarily  make 
more  noise  in  the  world  than  prayers  t  How  do  I  know  how 
many  humble  hearts  there  are  in  those  countless  convents  there, 
that  secretly  offer  acceptable  incense  to  God,  and  keep  tiie 
perpetual  lamp  of  devotion  burning  In  the  sight  of  God  I 

How  do  I  know  what  deeper  and  better  thoughts  lie  hidden 
under  that  veil  of  levity  t  Only  I  often  feel  that  if  God  had  not 
made  me  a  believer  through  his  word,  by  the  voice  of  Brother 
Martin  in  the  Black  Forest,  Rotue  might  too  easily  have  made 
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Bie  an  infidcL  And  it  is  certainly  tnw,  that  to  b«  a  Christian 
at  Rome  as  well  as  elsewhere,  (indeed,  more  than  elsewhere) 
one  roust  breast  the  tide,  and  must  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by 
sight 

But  we  have  performed  the  pilgrimage.  We  have  conscien- 
tiously visited  all  the  shrines;  we  have  recited  u  many  as 
possible  of  the  privileged  acts  of  devotion.  Paters  and  Aye^  at 
the  privileged  shrines. 

Great  benefits  miut  result  to  us  from  these  things. 

But  benefits  o^  what  kmdl  Moral!  How  can  that  bet 
When  shall  I  efface  from  my  memory  the  polluting  words  and 
works  I  have  seen  and  heard  at  Rome!  Spirituiill  Scarcely; 
if  by  spiritual  we  are  to  understand  a  devout  mind,  joy  in  God, 
and  nearness  to  him.  When,  since  that  night  in  the  Black 
Forest,  have  I  found  prayer  so  difficult,  doubts  so  overwhelm- 
ing, the  thoughts  of  God  and  heaven  so  dim,  as  at  Romel 

The  benefits,  then,  that  we  have  received,  must  be  ecdesiaS' 
tical, — those  that  the  Church  promises  and  dis^nsea.  And 
what  are  these  ecclesiastical  benefits!  Pardon  t  But  is  it  not 
written  that  God  gives  this  freely  to  those  who  believe  on  his 
Son!  Peace  I  But  is  not  that  the  legacy  of  the  Saviour  to  all 
who  love  himt 

What  then!  Indulgences.  Indulgences  from  what!  From 
the  temporal  consequences  of  nnt  Too  obviously  not  these. 
Do  the  ecclesiastical  indulgences  save  men  from  disease,  and 
sorrow,  and  death!  Is  it,  then,  fit>m  the  eternal  consequences 
of  sin!  Did  not  the  Lamb  ot  God,  dying  for  us  on  the  cross, 
bear  our  sins  there,  and  blot  them  out!  What  then  remains, 
whidi  the  indulgences  can  deliver  from!  Penance  and  purga- 
tosy.  What  then  are  penance  and  purgatory!  Has  penance 
in  itself  no  curative  effect,  that  we  can  be  healed  of  our  sins  by 
escaping  as  well  as  by  performing  it!  Have  purgatorial  fires 
no  purifying  power,  that  we  can  be  purified  as  much  by  repeat- 
ing a  few  words  of  devotion  at  certain  altars  as  by  centuries  of 
agony  in  the  flames! 

All  these  questions  rise  befi>re  me  from  time  to  tinte,  and  I 
find  no  reply.    If  I  mention  them  to  my  confessor,  he  says, — 

"  These  are  temptations  of  the  Devil    You  must  not  listen 
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to  them.  Thejr  are  vain  and  prenimptuous  queationa.  Tbcn 
an  DO  kfljrt  on  eaith  to  open  these  doora." 

Are  there  any  keys  on  earth  to  lock  them  again,  when  oaet 
they  have  been  opened  t  ' 

"  You  Gemums,"  othen  of  the  Italian  piieaU  lay,  "  take 
tVerything  with  such  desperate  ■eriotunefli.  It  is  probably 
owing  to  your  long  winters  and  the  heaviness  of  your  north- 
cm  climate,  which  must,  no  doubt,  be  very  depressing  to  the 
qjlrits." 

Holy  Maryl  and  these  Italians,  if  life  is  so  light  a  matter  to 
them,  will  not  they  also  have  one  day  to  take  death  "with 
desperate  seriousness,"  and  Judgment  and  eternity,  although 
there  will  be  no  long  winters,  I  suppose,  and  no  heavy  northern 
climate,  to  depress  the  spirits  in  that  other  world. 

We  are  going  bade  to  Germany  at  last  Strangely  has  the 
world  enlarged  to  me  since  we  came  here.  We  are  accredited 
pilgrims;  we  have  performed  every  prescribed  duty,  and  availed 
ourselves  of  every  proffered  privilege.  And  yet  it  is  not  because 
of  the  regret  of  quitting  the  Holy  City  that  our  hearts  are  AiU 
of  the  gravest  melancholy  as  we  turn  away  from  Rome. 

When  I  compare  the  recollections  of  this  Rome  with  those  ot 
a  home  at  Eisenach,  I  am  tempted  in  my  heart  to  feel  as  if 
Germany,  and  not  Rone,  were  the  Holy  Place,  and  our  pil- 
grimage were  beginning,  instead  of  ending,  u  we  turn  our  faces 
nortliwaid  I 
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[IFE  cannot,  at  the  utmeit,  lait  vcty  long,  although  at 
seventeen  we  may  be  tempted  to  think  the  way 
between  us  and  heaven  int^nninable. 

For  the  convent  ia  certainly  not  heaven ;  I  never  expected  it 
would  be.  It  is  not  nearly  so  much  like  heaven,  I  think,  as 
Aunt  Cotta's  home;  because  love  seems  to  me  to  be  the  essential 
Joy  of  heaven,  and  there  is  more  love  in  that  home  than  here. 

I  am  not  at  all  disappointed.  I  did  not  expect  a  haven  ol 
rest,  but  only  a  sphere  where  I  might  serve  God  better,  and,  at 
all  events,  not  be  a  burden  on  dear  Aunt  Cotta.  For  I  feel 
•ure  Uncle  Cotta  will  become  blind;  and  they  have  "so  much 
difficulty  to  struggle  on,  u  it  it. 

And  the  world  is  fiill  of  dangers  for  a  young  orphan  girl  like 
me;  and  I  am  afraid  they  might  want  me  to  many  some  one, 
which  I  never  ooukL 

I  have  no  doubt  God  will  give  me  some  work  to  do  for  him 
here,  and  that  is  all  the  happineu  I  look  for.  Not  that  I  think 
then  are  not  other  kinds  of  happiness  ii^  the  world  which  are 
not  wrong;  but  they  are  not  for  me. 

I  shall  never  think  it  was  wrong  to  love  them  all  at  Eisenach 
M  much  as  I  did,  and  do,  whatever  the  confessor  may  say.  I 
shall  be  better  all  my  life,  and  all  the  life  beyond,  I  believe,  for 
the  love  God  gave  them  for  me,  and  me  for  them,  and  for 
having  known  Cousin  Frits.  I  wish  very  much  he  would  writ*  \ 
to  dm;  and  sometimes  I  think  I  will  write  to  him.  I  fed  sure 
it  would  do  us  both  good.  He  ahrays  said  it  did  him  good  to 
talk  aitd  read  the  dear  old  Latia  hymns  with  me;  and  I  know 
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thc7  never  Memed  more  real  and  true  than  when  I  lanf  them 
to  him.  But  the  father  confessor  lays  it  would  be  exceedingly 
periloni  for  our  souls  to  hold  such  a  corrctpondence ;  and  he 
asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  more  of  my  cousin  than  of  the 
hymns  when  I  sang  them  to  him,  which,  he  says,  would  have 
been  a  great  sia  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  exactly  how  tlic 
thoughts  were  balanced,  or  from  what  source  each  drop  of 
pleasure  flowed.  It  was  all  blended  together.  It  was  joy  tu 
sing  the  hymns,  and  it  was  joy  for  Fritz  to  like  to  hear  them; 
and  where  one  joy  overflowed  into  the  other  I  cannot  tell.  I 
believe  God  gave  mc  both ;  and  I  do  not  sec  that  I  need  care 
to  divide  one  from  the  other.  Who  cares,  when  the  Elbe  is 
flowing  past  its  willows  and  oaks  at  Wittemberg,  which  part  ol 
its  waters  was  dissolved  by  the  sun  from  the  pure  snows  on  the 
mountains,  and  which  came  trickling  from  some  little  humble 
spring  on  the  san<ly  plains  t  Both  springs  and  snows  came 
originally  from  the  clouds  above;  and  both,  as  they  flow  blende<l 
on  together,  make  the  grass  spring  and  the  leaf-buds  swell,  and 
all  the  world  rejoice. 

The  heart  with  which  we  love  each  other  and  with  which  wt 
Jove  God,  is  it  not  the  samet  Only  God  is  all  good,  and  we 
are  all  His,  therefore  we  should  love  Him  best  I  think  I  do. 
or  I  should  be  more  desolate  here  than  I  am,  away  from  all  but 
him. 

That  is  what  I  understand  by  my  "  Theologia  Germanica," 
'  which  EM  does  not  like.  I  begin  with  my  father's  legacy— 
'**  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  Son ;"  and  then  I 
think  of  the  crucifix,  and  of  the  love  of  Him  who  died  for  us; 
and,  in  the  light  of  these,  I  love  to  read  m  my  book  of  Him 
who  is  the  Supreme  Goodness,  whose  will  is  our  rest,  and  who 
it  himself  the  joy  of  all  our  joys,  and  our  joy  when  we  have  no 
other  joy.  The  things  I  do  not  comprehend  in  the  book,  I 
leave,  like  so  many  other  things.  I  am  but  a  poor  giri  of 
seventeen,  and  how  can  I  expect  to  understand  evcrythingt 
Only  I  never  let  the  things  I  do  not  understand  perplex  me  about 
those  I  da 

Therefore,  when  my  confessor  told  me  to  examine  my  heart, 
and  N«  if  there  were  not  wroiig  and  idolatrous  thoi^hts  ntixcrf 
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up  with  my  love  for  them  all  at  Eiienach,  1  Mid  at  once,  look 
big  up  at  him — 

"  Yea,  father,  I  did  not  love  them  half  enough,  for  all  thek 
love  to  me." 

I  think  he  must  have  been  satisfied;  for  although  be  looked 
perplexed,  he  did  not  ask  roe  any  more  question*. 

I  feel  very  lorry  fur  many  of  the  nuni,  especially  for  the  old 
noAs.  They  seem  to  me  like  children,  and  yet  not  child-like. 
The  merest  trifles  appear  to  excite  or  trouble  them.  They  speak 
of  the  convent  as  if  it  were  the  world,  and  of  the  world  as  if  it 
were  helL  It  is '  a  childhood  with  no  hope,  no  youth  and 
womanhood  before  it  It  reminds  me  of  the  stunted  oaks  we 
passed  on  Diiben  Heath,  between  WittembcTg  and  Lcipsic,  which 
will  never  Ih:  full-grown,  and  yet  are  not  saplings. 
'  Then  there  is  one^ Sister  Beatrice,  whom  the  nuns  seem  to 
think  very  inferior  to  themselves,  because  th«y  say  she  was 
forced  into  the  convent  by  her  relatives,  to  prevent  her  marrying 
some  one  they  did  not  like,  and  could  never  be  induced  to  take 
the  vows  until  her  lover  died, — which,  they  say,  is  hardly  worthy 
of  the  name  of  a  vocation  at  alL 

She  does  not  seem  to  think  so  either,  but  moves  about  in  a 
subdued,  broken-spirited  way,  as  if  she  felt  herself  a  creature 
belonging  neither  to  the  Church  nor  to  the  world. 

The  other  evening  she  had  been  on  an  errand  for  the  prioress 
through  the  snow,  and'retumed  blue  with  cold.  She  had  made 
some  mistake  in  the  message,  and  was  ordered  at  once,  with  con- 
temptuous words,  to  her  cell,  to  finish  a  penance  by  reciting 
certain  prayen. 

I  could  not  help  following  her.  When  I  found  her,  she  was 
sitting  on  her  pallet  shivering,  with  the  prayer-book  before  her. 
I  crept  into  the  cell,  and,  sitting  down  beside  her,  began  to  chafe 
her  poor  icy  hands. 

At  first  ^  tried  to  withdraw  them,  murmuring  that  she  had 
a  penance  to  perform;  and  then  her  eyes  wandered  from  the 
book  to  mine.  She  gased  wondenngly  at  me  for  some  moments, 
and  then  she  burst  mto  tears,  and  said,- 

"  Oh,  do  not  do  that  t  It  makes  me  think  of  the  old  nursery  at 
home.'  And  my  mother  is  dead ;  all  are  dead,  and  I  cannot  die." 
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She  let  me  put  mjr  anns  round  her,  hoover;  uul,  in  bint, 
broken  words,  the  whole  history  came  out 

"  I  am  not  here  from  choice,"  the  said.  "  I  should  never  have 
been  here  if  my  mother  had  not  died;  and  I  should  never  have 
taken  the  vows  if  ht  had  not  died,  whatever  they  had  done  to 
rae;  for  we  were  betrothed,  and  we  had  vowed  before  God  we 
would  be  true  to  each  other  till  death.  And  why  is  not  one  vow 
as  good  u  anotherl  When  they  told  me  he  was  dead,  I  took 
the  vow»— or,  at  least,  I  let  them  put  the  veil  on  me,  and  said 
the  words  as  I  wu  told,  after  the  priest ;  for  I  did  not  care  what 
I  did.  And  so  I  am  a  nun.  I  have  no  wish  now  to  be  anything 
else.  But  it  will  do  me  no  good  to  be  a  nun,  for  I  loved  Eber- 
hard  first,  and  I  loved  him  best ;  and  now  that  he  is  dead,  I  love 
no  one,  and  have  no  hope  in  heaven  or  earth.  I  try,  indeed, 
not  to  think  of  him,  because  they  say  that  is  sin ;  but  I  cannot 
think  of  happiness  without  him,  if  I  try  for  ever." 

I  said,  "I  do  not  think  it  is  wrong  for  you  to  think  of  him." 

Her  face  brightened  for  an  instant,  and  then  she  shook  her 
bead,  and  said,— 

"  Ah,  you  are  a  child;  you  are  an  arigeL  You  do  not  know.' 
And  then  she  began  to  weep  again,  but  more  quietly.  "  I  wish 
you  had  seen  him ;  then  you  would  understand  better.  It  was 
not  motig  finr  me  to  love  him  once;  and  he  wu  so  different 
from  every  one  else— so  true  and  gende,  and  so  brave." 

I  listened  while  she  continued  to  speak  of  him;  and  at  last, 
looking  wistfully  at  me,  she  said,  in  a  low,  timid  voice,  "  I  can- 
not help  trusting  you."  And  she  drew  from  inside  a  fold  of  her 
robe  a  little  piece  of  yellow  paper,  with  a  few  words  written  on 
it,  in  pale,  faded  mk,  and  a  lock  of  brown  hair. 

"  Do  you  think  it  is  very  wrong!"  she  asked,  « I  have  never 
told  the  confessor,  because  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  it  is  a  sin  to 
keep  it;  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  sisters  would  take  it  from  me 
if  they  knew.    Do  you  think  it  is  wrong  r 

The  words  were  very  simple — expressions  of  unchangeable 
•flection,  and  a  prayer  that  God  would  bless  her  and  keep  then 
k*  each  other  iill  better  timet. 

I  could  not  speak,  I  felt  so  lony;  and  she  muimared,  ner- 
«vusly  taking  her  poor  treasures  frun  qy  hands, "  You  do  not 
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think  it  right  But  yoa  will  not  tell  I  Perhaps  one  (Uy  I  ihall 
be  better,  and  be  able  to  give  them  up;  but  not  yet  I  hav« 
nothing  elie." 

Then  I  tried  to  tell  her  that  At  had  loniething  elae; — that 
God  loved  her  and  had  pity  on  her,  and  that  perhaps  He  was 
only  answering  the  prayer  of  her  betrothed,  and  guarding  them 
in  His  blessed  keeping  until  they  should  meet  in  better  times. 
At  length  she  seemed  to  take  comfort;  and  I  knelt  down  with 
her,  and  w<f  said  together  the  prayers  she  had  been  commanded 
toredte. 

When  I  rose,  she  said  thoughtfully,  "  You  seem  to  pray  w  if 
tome  one  in  heaven  really  listened  and  cared." 

"Yes,"  I  said;  "God  dees  listen  and  care." 

"  Even  to  mef  she  asked;  "  even  for  met  Will  he  not  de- 
spise me,  like  the  holy  si-terhoodl" 

"He  scorns  no  one;  and  they  say  the  lowest  are  nearest 
Him,  the  Highest" 

"  I  can  certainly  never  be  anything  but  the  lowest,"  she  said 
"  It  is  fit  no  one  here  should  think  much  of  me,  for  I  have  only 
given  the  refuse  of  my  life  to  God.  And  besides,  I  had  never 
much  power  to  think;  and  the  little  I  had  seems  gone  since 
Eberhard  died.  I  had  only  a  little  power  to  love ;  and  I  thought 
that  was  dead.  But  since  you  came,  I  begin  to  think  I  might 
yet  love  a  little." 

As  I  left  the  cell  she  called  me  back. 

"  What  shall  I  do  when  my  thoughts  wander,  as  they  always 
do  in  the  long  prayersf  she  asked. 

"  Make  shorter  prayers,  I  think,  oftener,"  I  said.  "  I  think 
that  would  please  God  as  much." 

Amgutt  v%\\. 

The  months  pass  on  voymuch  the  same  here;  but  I  do 
not  find  them  monotonous.  I  am  permitted  by  the  prioress  to 
wait  on  the  sick,  and  also  often  to  teach  the  younger  novices. 
This  little  world  grows  larger  to  me  every  week.  It  is  a  world 
of  human  hearts, — and  what  a  world  there  is  in  every  heart  I 

For  instance.  Aunt  Agnes  I  I  begin  now  to  know  her.  All 
the  sisterhood  lodi  up  to  her  as  almost  a  saint  already.  But  I 
do  not  beUeve  she  thinks  so  heneUl    For  many  months  after  I 
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entered  the  cloiiter  the  scarcely  seemed  to  notice  me ;  but  Uul 
week  ihe  brought  hentelf  into  a  low  fever  by  the  additional  faati 
and  MTeritiea  the  has  been  imposing  on  herself  lately. 

It  wM.my  night  to  watch  in  the  infirmary  when  she  became 

At  first  she  seemed  to  shrink  from  receiving  anything  at  my 
h«nds^ 

"  Can  they  not  send  any  one  elAef  she  asked  sternly. 

"  It  is  appointed  to  me,"  I  sidd,  "  in  the  order  of  the  liiter- 
hoo«r 

She  bowed  her  head,  and  made  no  further  opposition  to  my 
nursing  her.  And  it  was  very  sweet  to  me,  because  in  spite  oi 
all  the  settled,  grave  impassiveness  of  her  countenance,  I  could 
not  help  seeing  something  there  which  recalled  dear  Aunt 
Cotta. 

She  spoke  to  me  very  little ;  but  I  felt  her  large  deep  eyes 
following  me  as  I  stirred  little  concoctions  of  herbs  on  the  tat, 
or  crept  softly  about  the  room.  Towards  morning  ihe  said, 
"  Child,  you  are  tired — come  and  lie  down  f  and  she  pointed 
to  a  little  bed  bedside  her  own. 

Peremptory  u  were  the  words,  there  was  a  tone  in  them  differ- 
ent firom  the  usual  metallic  firmness  in  her  voice — which  iWxe 
Rise's  heart — a  tremulousness  which  was  almost  tender.  I  could 
not  resist  the  command,  especially  as  she  said  she  felt  much 
better;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  bad  nurse  that  I  was,  I  fell  asleep. 

How  long  I  slept  I  know  not,  but  I  was  awakened  by  a  slight 
movement  in  the  room,  and  looking  up,  I  saw  Aunt  Agnes's  bed 
empty.  In  my  first  moments  of  bewildered  terror  I  thought  of 
arousing  the  !ti^erhood,  when  I  noticed  that  the  door  of  the 
infimiaiy  which  opened  on  the  gallery  of  the  chapel  was  slightly 
ajar.  SofUy  I  stole  towftrds  it,  and  there,  in  the  front  of  the 
ipdlery,  wrapped  in  a  sheet,  knelt  Aunt  Agnes,  looking  more 
than  ever  like  the  picture  of  death  which  she  always  recalled  to 
£la^  Her  lips,  which  were  as  bloodless  a*  her  face,  moved  with  "^ 
passionate  rapidity;  her  thin  hands  feebly  counted  the  black 
l>eads  of  her  rosaiy ;  and  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  picture  of  the 
Mater  Dolorosa  with  the  seven  swords  in  her  heart,  over  one  of 
the  attvs.     TImm  wm  oo  impas^veneas  in  the  poor  sharp 
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fcntum  and  trembling  lipt  then.  Her  whole  loul  teemed  goin| 
fcrth  in  an  agoniied  appeal  to  that  pierced  heart ;  and  I  heard 
her  murmur,  "  In  vain !  Holy  Virgin,  plead  for  mc  I  it  has  been 
all  in  vain.  l*he  flesh  ii  no  more  dead  in  me  than  the  tint  dajr. 
That  diild'i  face  and  roice  itir  my  heart  mora  than  all  thjr 
iOfTowi.  Thii  Tceble  tie  of  nature  has  more  power  in  me  than 
all  the  relationiihipa  of  the  heavenly  city.  It  has  been  in  vain, 
— all,  all  in  vain.  I  cannot  quench  the  fires  of  earth  in  my 
heart" 

I  scarcely  ventured  to  interrupt  hitr,  but  aa  she  bowed  her 
bead  on  her  hands,  and  fell  almost  prostrate  on  the  floor  of  the 
chapel,  while  her  whole  frame  heaved  with  repressed  sobs,  I 
went  forward  and  gently  lifted  her,  saying,  "Sister  Agnca» 
I  am  responsible  for  the  sick  to-night  You  must  com* 
back." 

She  did  not  resist  A  sliudder  passed  through  her ;  then  the 
old  stony  look  came  back  to  her  face,  more  rigid  ihan  ever,  and 
she  suffered  me  to  wrap  her  up  in  the  bed,  and  give  her  a  warm 
drink. 

I  do  not  know  whether  she  sus|iects  that  I  heard  her.  Slie 
is  more  reserved  with  me  than  ever;  but  to  me  those  resolute, 
fixed  features,  and  that  hard,  firm  voice,  will  never  more  be 
what  they  wefe  before. 

No  wonder  that  the  admiration  of  the  sisterhood  Iioh  do  power 
to  elate  Aunt  Agnes,  and  that  their  wish  to  elect  her  sub-prioress 
had  no  seduction  for  her.  She  is  striving  in  her  inmost  soul 
after  an  ideal,  which,  could  she  reach  it,  what  would  she  be  I 

As  regards  all  human  feeling  and  earthly  life,  dSrW/ 

And  just  as  she  hoped  this  was  attained,  a  voice — a  poor, 
ftiendly  child's  voice — falls  on  her  ear,  and  she  finds  that  what 
she  deemed  death  was  only  a  dream  in  an  undisturbed  slumber, 
and  that  the  whole  work  has  to  begin  again. 

It  is  a  fearful  combat,  this  concentrating  all  the  powers  of  life 
on  producing  death  in  life. 

Can  this  be  what  God  means  t  «  '       ■  ' 

Thank  God,  at  least,  that  my  vocation  is  lower.  The  huro- 
Uing  work  in  the  infirmary,  and  the  trials  of  temper  in  the 
school  of  the  novices,  seem  to  teach  me  mure,  arid  to  make  mt 
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fcel  that  I  mm  nothing  and  have  nothing  in  myielf,  mora  ttiM 
•U  my  eflbrta  kq/mI  nothing. 

Mjr  "Theologia"  uyi,  indeed,  that  true  telf-abnegatioa  ii 
frMdoa ;  and  freedom  cannot  be  attained  until  we  are  abo«« 
the  fear  of  punishment  or  the  hope  of  reward.  EM  canod 
kaar  thia;  and  wlKn  I  tpoke  of  it  the  other  day  to  poor  Sister 
BMUiice,  she  said  it  bewildered  her  poor  brain  altogether  to 
think  of  it  But  I  do  not  take  it  in  that  mom.  I  think  it  nuat 
mean  that  love  is  its  own  reward;  and  grieving  Him  we  love, 
who  has  lo  loved  ua,  our  wont  punishmenL  And  that  seenu  to 
me  quite  true 
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WiTTumm,  yurnt  i(M. 
JR  Eva  Mcnu  hAppy  at  the  convtnL    She  hu  takes 
the  vowi,  and  ii  now  finally  Sitter  Ave.    She  has  aln 
sent  ui  lome  eye-water  for  the  father.    But  in  qiUf 
of  «U  w«  CM  do  hia  tight  teeini  failing. 

In  lome  way  or  other  I  think  my  fiithcr't  loat  of  tight  hu 
brought  bletsing  to  the  family. 

Our  grandmother,  who  it  very  feeble  now,  and  teldom  leaves 
her  chair  by  the  ttove,  hat  become  much  more  tolerant  of  hia 
■cheroet  tincc  there  ii  no  chance  of  their  being  carried  out, 
and  littent  with  remarkable  patience  to  hit  ttatementt  of  the 
wonden  he  would  have  achieved  had  hit  tight  only  beert  con- 
tinned  a  few  yearL 

Nor  doci  the  father  himielf  accm  at  much  dejected  as  on* 
would  have  expected. 

When  I  waa  comforting  him  today  by  taying  how  much  lets 
uudoua  our  mother  lookt,  he  replied, — 

**  Yts,  my  child,  the  pneter  pluperfect  subjunctive  is  a  more 
comCDTtable  tense  to  live  in  than  the  future  subjunctive,  for  any 
length  of  time." 

I  looked  perplexed,  and  he  explained, — 

"  It  it  easier^  when  once  one  hat  made  up  one't  mind  to  it, 
10  say,  '  Had  I  had  this  I  might  have  dpne  that,'  Uian,  •  If  I 
can  have  this  I  shall  do  that.' — at  least  it  it  easier  to  the  anxiout 
and  excitable  feminine  mind." 

"  But  to  you,  father  I* 

"  To  me  it  it  a  contoUtion  at  last  to  be  appreciated.  Even 
your  grandmother  understands  at  length  how  great  the  resulti 
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wOidd  have  been  if  I  could  only  have  had  eye-dght  to  |ieif«cl 
dMU  last  inyention  for  using  steam  to  draw  water." 

Our  grandmother  must  certainly  have  put  great  restraint  on 
hv  usually  frank  expreasion  of  opinion,  if  she  has  led  out 
father  to  believe  she  had  any  confidence  in  that  last  scheme ; 
for,  I  must  confess,  that  of  all  our  father's  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries, the.  whole  family  consider  this  idea  about  the  steam 
the  wildest  and  mpst  impracticable  of  alk  The  secret  of  per- 
petual motion  might,  no  doubt,  be  discovered,  and  a  clock  be 
constructed  which  would  never  need  winding  up, — I  see  no 
great  difficulty  in  that  It  might  be  quite  jtoksible  to  transmute 
lead  into  gold,  or  iron  into  silver,  if  one  could  find  exactly  the 
right  proportions.  My  father  has  explained  all  that  to  me  quite 
clearly.  The  elixir  which  would  prolong  life  indefinitely  seems 
to  me  a  little  more  difficult ;  but  this  notion  of  pumping  up 
water  by  means  of  the  steam  which,  issues  from  boiling  water 
and  dixpcrses  in  an  instant,  we  all  agree  in  thinking  quite 
visionary,  and  out  of  the  question ;  so  that  it  is,  perhaps,  as 
well  our  poor  father  should  not  have  thrown  away  any  more 
expense  or  time  on  it  Besides,  we  had  already  had  two  ot 
three  explosions  from  his  exi^erimentf;  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
bours were  l>CKinning  to  say  very  unpleasant  things  about  the 
black  art,  and  witchcraft ;  so  that  on  the  whole,  no  doubt,  it  is 
all  for  the  best 

I  would  not,  however,  for  the  world,  have  hmtcd  this  to  him ; 
therefore  I  only  replied,  evasively, — 

"  Our  grandmother  has  indeed  been  much  gentler  and  more 
pUddUtely." 

"  It  is  not  only  that,"  he  rejoined  ;  "  she  has  an  inteUigence 
br  superior  to  that  of  most  women, — she  comprehends.  And 
then,'*  he  continued,  "  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  that  young 
nobleman,  Ulrich  von  Gersdorf,  who  comes  here  so  frequently 
and  asks  about  Eva,  may  one  day  carry  out  my  schemea.  He 
and  Chriemhild  begin  to  enter  into  the  idea  quite  intelligently. 
Besides,  there  is  Master  Reichenbach,  the  rich  merchant  to 
whoip  your  Aunt  Cotta  introduced  us ;  he  has  money  enough 
to  carry  things  out  in  the  best  style.  He  certainly  does  not 
promise  much,  but  he  is  an  intelligent  listener,  and  that  is  a 
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great  nXep.  Gottfried  Reichenbach  is  an  enlightened  man  fot 
a  merchant,  although  h«  is,  perhapa,  nUher'slow  in  comprehen- 
sion, and  a  little  ovcr-cautioua." 

**  He  ia  not  over  cautioui  in  his  alma,  father,"  I  aaid ;  "  at 
feast  L>r.  Martin  Luther  wt,yt  sa" 

"Perhaps  not,"  he  said.  **On  the  whole,  certainly,  the 
citiiens  of  Wittemberg  are  very  superior  to  those  of  Eisenach, 
who  were  incredulous  and  dull  to  the  last  degree.  It  will  be  a 
fpml  thing  if  Reichenbach  and  Von  Gersdorf  uke  up  this  in- 
vention.  Reichenbach  can  introduce  it  at  once  among  the 
IMtrician  families  of  the  great  cities  with  whom  he  ii  connected, 
and  Von  Gersdorf  would  promote  it  among  his  kindred  knighti. 
It  would  not,  indee<l,  be  such  an  advantage  to  our  family  as  if 
Pollux  and  Chriitopher,  or  our  poor  Fritz,  had  carried  it  out 
But  never  mind,  Elst,  my  child,  we  were  childivn  of  Adam  b» 
fore  we  were  Cottaa.  We  must  think  not  only  of  the  Camilj^ 
but  of  the  worid." 

Mastar  Reichenbach,  indeed,  may  take  a  genuine  interest  ia 
my  bthcr'i  plans,  but  I  have  suspicions  of  Ulrich  von  GertdotC 
He  Mcms  to  me  far  more  interested  in  Chriemhild's  embroidery 
than  in  our  father's  steam-pump  ;  and  although  he  continues  to 
talk  of  Eva  as  if  he  thought  her  an  angel,  he  certainly  sometiinc* 
lookt  at  C^hriemhild  as  if  he  thought  her  a  creature  as  interesting 

I  do  not  Uke  such  transitions;  and,  besides,  his  conversa. 
tion  ia  so  very  diflTerent,  in  my  opinion,  from  Master  Reichen- 
bach'a  Ulrich  von  Gersdorf  has  no  experience  of  life  beyond 
a  boar-hunt,  a  combat  with  some  rival  knights,  or  a  foray  on 
•ome  defenceleM  merchanta.  Hit  life  hu  been  passed  in  th« 
CMtfe  of  an  unde  of  his  in  the  Thuringian  forest ;  yet  I  cannot 
mmder  that  Chriemhild  listens,  with  a  glow  of  interest  on  her 
hat,  as  she  sits  with  her  eyes  bent  on  her  embroidery,  to  his 
stories  of  ambushes  and  daring  surprises.  But  to  roe  this  life 
seenu  rud«  and  lawleaa.  Ulricb's  uncle  was  unmarried ;  and 
-dtey  had  no  ladies  in  the  castle  except  a  widowed  aunt  of 
U  Inch's,  who  seems  to  be  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  cs]>ecially  to 
pride  herself  on  being  able  to  wear  pearls  and  velvet,  which  no 
burgher's  wife  may  appear  in. 

Ulrich's  mothe)-  died  early.     I  fancy  she  was  gentler  and  of 
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a  tnier  noblencM.  He  Myi  the  only  book  they  have  ia  the 
culle  if  an  dd  iUumiiuted  Miual  which  belonged  to  her.  He 
has  another  aunt,  Beatrice,  who  ia  in  the  convent  at  Nimpt- 
achen  with  our  Eva.  They  Mnt  her  there  to  prevent  her  mar- 
rying the  ion  of  a  family  with  whom  they  had  a  hereditary  feud. 
I  begin  to  feel,  u  Fnu  uied  to  uy,  that  the  life  of  theie  petty 
noblei  ia  not  nearly  to  noble  aa  that  of  the  burghera,  They 
aeem  to  know  nothing  of  the  world  beyond  the  little  diitrict 
they  rule  by  terror.  They  have  no  honett  way  of  maintaining 
themielvei,  but  live  by  the  hard  toil  of  their  poor  oppreiicd 
peaianta,  and  by  the  plunder  of  their  eneroiei. 

Herr  Reichenbach,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  connected  with  the 
patrician  (amiliet  in  the  great  city  of  Ntimberg ;  and  although 
he  doei  not  talk  much,  he  has  hittorict  to  tell  of  painten  and 
poeta,  and  great  eventi  in  the  broad  field  of  the  world.  Ah,  I 
wish  he  had  known  Frits  I    He  Ukea  to  hear  me  talk  of  him. 

And  then,  moreover,  Hen  Reichenbach  has  much  to  tell  roe 
about  Brother  Martin  Luther,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Ere- 
mite or  Augustine  Convent  here,  and  seems  to  roe  to  be  the 
great  man  of  Wittembeig ;  at  least  people,  appear  to  like  him  or 
dislike  him  more  than  any  one  else  here. 

Otttttr  ifk  ISM 

This  has  been  a  great  day  at  Wittembeig.  Friar  Martin 
Luther  has  been  created  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Master  Reichen- 
bach procured  us  excellent  places,  and  we  saw  the  degree  con- 
ferred on  him  by  Dr.  Andrew  Bodenstein  of  Carlsudt 

The  great  bell  o^the  city  churches,  which  only  sounds  on 
great  occasions,  pe:^^  as  if  for  a  Church  fiestival ;  all  the  urn- 
versity  authorities  miDched  in  procession  through  the  streets ; 
and  after  taking  the  vow.  Friar  Martin  wu  solemnly  inverted 
with  the  doctor's  robes,  hat,  and  ring— a  massive  gold  ring 
presented  to  him  by  the  Elector. 

But  the  put  which  impressed  me  most  was  the  oath,  which 
Dr.  Luther  pronounced  most  solemnly,  so  that  the  words,  in 
his  line  clear  voice,  rang  dirough  the  silence.  He  repeated  it 
after  Dr.  Bodenstein,  who  is  commonly  called  Carlstadt  The 
srords  in  Latin,  Herr  Reichenbach  says,  were  these  (be  wrote 
them  fw  me  to  send  to  Eva), — 
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**  Jnro  me  veriutem  evangelicam  viriliter  defenninim  i* 
which  Herr  Reichenbach  timniUted,  "  Itwmr  rigormuly  M  dt- 
fmd  totmplkal  truth." 

Thk  oath  b  only  required  at  one  other  univenity  betidee 
Wittemberg — that  of  Tiibingen.  Dr.  Luther  iwore  it  u  if  h« 
were  a  knight  of  olden  timet,  vowing  to  riik  life  and  limb  in 
■on*  aacrad  Icauie.  To  me,  who  could  not  undentand  the 
worda,  hia  manner  waa  mora  that  of  a  warrior  iwckring  on  hk 
aword,  than  of  a  doctor  of  divinity. 

And  Master  Reichenbach  uyi,  "  What  he  hai  promised  h« 
wUldol" 

Chriemhild  laughs  at  Muter  |leichenbach,  because  he  haa 
entered  his  name  on  the  list  of  university  students,  in  order  to 
attend  Dr.  Luther's  lectures. 

"  With  his  grave  old  face,  and  his  grey  hair,"  she  says,  "  to 
lit  among  those  noisy  student  boys  T 

Bat  I  can  see  nothing  laughable  in  it  I  think  it  ia  a  sign  of 
aomething  noble,  for  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life  to  be  content 
to  learn  aa  a  little  child  And  besides,  whatever  Chriemhild 
nay  say,  if  Herr  Reichenbach  is  a  little  bald,  and  haa  a  few 
grey  hairs,  it  is  not  on  account  of  age.  Grown  men,  who 
think  and  fed,  b  these  stormy  tiroes,  cannot  be  expected 
to  have  smooth  Cues  and  full  curly  locks,  like  Ulrich  von 
Gersdorfl 

I  am  sure  if  I  were  a  man  twice  as  old  as  he  is,  there  is  no- 
thing I  should  like  better  than  to  attend  Dr.  Luther's  lectures. 
I  have  heard  him  preach  once  in  the  City  Church,  and  it  was 
quite  different  from  any  other  sermon  I  ever  heard.  He  spoke 
of  God  and  Christ,  and  heaven  and  bell,  with  as  much  convic- 
tioa  and  aimplidty  as  if  ha  had  been  pleading  some  cauae  of 
human  wrong,  or  relating  some  great  events  which  happened  on 
earth  yesterday,  instead  of  reciting  it  like  a  piece  of  Latin 
grammar,  as  so  many  of  the  monks  da 

I  b^an  abnost  to  feel  as  if  I  might  at  last  find  a  religion  that 
would  do  for  me.  Even  Christopher  was  attentive.  He  said 
Dr.  Luther  called  everything  bf  such  plain  namea,  one  could 
not  he^>  uitderstanding. 

We  have  aecn  h^  once  at  our  house.    He  was  so  respectAil 
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to  our  grandmother,  and  w  patient  with  my  Cuher,  and  kf 
•poke  to  kindly  of  Friti. 

Fritz  hu  written  to  ui,  and  has  recommended  ua  to  take  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  Cor  our  fuaaXj  confcMor.  lU  tkjt  he  can  ncvw 
repay  the  good  Dr.  Luther  ha*  done  to  him.  And  certainly  h« 
writei  more  brightly  and  hopefully  than  he  ever  hai  since  h» 
eft  us,  although  be  has,  alas  I  Anally  taken  those  dreadAil,  irr^ 
rocabic  vows. 

Dr.  Luther  has  consented  to  be  our  confenor ;  and  thaiA 
Ood  I  do  believe  at  last  I  have  found  the  religion  which  may 
make  me,  even  me,  love  God.  Dr.  Luther  says  I  have  entiidjr 
misunderstood  Cod  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  He  seemed  to 
understand  all  I  have  been  longing  for  and  perplexing  royseU 
about  all  my  life,  with  a  glance.  When  I  began  to  falter  out 
my  cor^feuions  and  'difficulties  to  him,  he  seemed  to  se$  them 
all  spread  before  him,  and  explained  them  all  to  me.  H«  i«ya 
I  have  been  thinking  of  God  as  a  severe  judge,  an  exactor,  a 
harsh  creditor,  when  he  is  a  rich  Giver,  a  forgiving  Saviovr,  ya% 
the  very  fountain  of  inexpressible  love  , 

"God's  love,"  he  said,  "gives  b  such  a  way  that  it  flowt 
fnmi  a  Father's  heart,  the  well-qiring  of  all  good.  The  h«ut 
of  the  giver  makes  the  gift  dear  and  precious ;  as  among  ou^ 
selves  we  say  of  even  a  trifling  gift,  '  It  comes  from  a  hand  wt 
love,'  and  look  not  so  much  at  the  gift  as  at  the  heart" 

"  If  we  will  only  consider  him  in  his  works,  we  shall  learn 
that  God  is  nothing  else  but  pure,  unutterable  love,  greater  and 
more  than  any  one  can  think.  The  shameful  th  ing  is,  that  the 
worid  does  not  regard  this,  nor  thank  him  for  it,  t Jthough  every 
day  it  sees  before  it  such  countlesa  beneCta  frorj  him ;  and  it 
deserves  for  its  ingratitude  that  the  sun  should  not  shbe  another 
moment  longer,  nor  the  grass  grow;  yet  He  ceases  not,  without 
a  moment's  interval,  to  love  us,  and  to  do  us  good.  Language 
must  fiul  me  to  speak  of  his  spiritual  gifts.  Here  be  pours  forth 
for  ui^  not  sun  and  moon,  nor  heaven  and  earth,  btit  his  arnn 
heart,  his  beloved  Son,  so  that  He  suffered  His  blood  to  tM 
shed,  and  the  most  shameful  death  to  be  inflicted  on  Him,  te 
us  wretched,  widted,  thaakleas  creatures.    How,  then,  can  «• 
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"TIm  wholt  ttbU,"  ha  Mr*,  "it  lull  of  this,— that  w«  ihould. 
•ot  doubt,  but  be  abwlutelx  cartaia,  that  Ood  if  merciful, 
padona,  patient,  faithful,  and  true;  who  not  only  will  keep  hia 
paowiiea,  but  already  hai  kept  and  done  abundantly  beyond 
what  he  pnaiaad^  nnce  he  has  given  hit  own  Son  for  our  um 
oa  th«  looa^  Aal  all  who  beUere  on  Him  should  not  perish, 
IM  htem  avtrlasting  life." 

"  Whoever  believes  and  embraces  this,"  he  added, "  that  God 
has  given  his  only  Son  to  die  for  us  poor  sinners,  to  him  it  is  no 
loagvany  doubt,  but  the  most  certain  truth,  that  God  reconciles 
«a  to  hiinseli;  and  is  fiivourable  sind  heartily  gracious  to  us." 

"Sine*  the  gospel  shows  us  Christ  the  S6n  of  God,  who, 
aooonlinf  to  the  will  of  the  Fsther,  has  offered  himself  up  for  us, 
•ad  haa  satisfied  for  sin,  the  heart  can  no  more  doubt  God's 
goodnai  and  grace, — b  no  more  aAighted,  nor  flies  from  God, 
bat  sets  all  its  hope  in  his  goodness  and  mercy." 

"  The  apostles  are  always  exhorting  us,"  be  says,  "to  continue 
in  the  love  of  God, — that  it,  that  each  one  should  entirely  con- 
clude in  his  heart  that  he  is  loved  by  God ;  and  they  set  before 
ffv  tym  a  oertaia  proof  of  it,  in  that  God  has  not  spared  his 
tm,  but  given  him  for  the  world,  that  through  His  death  the 
•Olid  might  again  have  life. 

"  It  ia  God's  honour  and  glory  to  give  liberally.  His  nature 
ia  all  pure  love ;  so  that  if  any  one  would  describe  or  picture 
God,  he  must  describe  One  who  is  pure  love,  the  divine  nature 
beiag  aodung  else  than  i^  furnace  and  glow  of  such  love  that  it 
ftlla  heaven  and  earth. 

**  Love  is  aa  iaMfe  of  God,  and  not  a  dead  image,  nor  ont 
paiated  on  paper,  but  the  living  essence  <tf  the  divine  aaturs, 
wiiich  burns  full  of  all  goodness. 

"  He  is  not  harsh,  as  we  are  to  those  who  have  injured  na. 
We  withdraw  our  hand  and  close  our  purse,  but  he  ia  kiod  to 
the  nathaakAil  aad  dw  evflL 

"  He  sees  thee  in  thy  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and  knows 
Ifaott  hast  nothing  to  pay.  Therefore  be  freely  foqpvcf  aad 
gives  thee  ali" -■.; -v'x  j:,  ^  ,a^ ., 

.'".  '  '..M  ■  ^      ■    ■     '■ 
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'  It  it  not  to  b*  borne,"  he  Hid,  "  that  Chrutian  peopk 
•hould  My,  We  cannot  know  whether  God  i*  favourable  to  iM 
or  not  \>n  the  contrary,  we  should  learn  to  t».y,  I  know  that 
I  beUc\'e  in  Chhat,  and  therefore  that  God  ia  mj  gradout 
Pather.V 

"What  is  the  reason  that  G^d  pvett"  lie  said,  on«  day. 
"  What  roovei  him  to  it  I  Nothing  but  unutterable  lore,  b» 
cauM  he  dclighti  to  give  and  to  bleii.  What  does  he  give  t 
Not  empire*  merely,  not  a  world  full  of  silver  and  gold,  not 
heaven  and  earth  only,  but  his  Son,  who  is  u  great  u  hiroseU^ 
< — that  is,  eternal  and  incomprehentible ;  a  gift  as  infinite  as  th« 
Giver,  the  very  spring  and  fountain  of  all  grace ;  yea,  the  po» 
session  and  property  of  all  the  riches  and  treasures  of  God."    - 

Dr.  Luther  said  also,  that  the  best  name  by  which  w«  caa 
think  of  God  is  Father.  "  It  is  a  loving,  sweet,  deep,  hear^ 
touching  name ;  for  the  name  of  father  is  in  its  nature  full  of 
inborn  sweetness  and  comfort  Therefore,  also,  we  roust  con* 
fess  ourselves  children  of  God;  for  by  this  name  we  AttvlLj 
touch  our  God,  since  there  is  not  a  sweeter  sound  to  the  father 
than  the  voice  of  the  child." 

All  this  is  wonderful  u>  me.  I  scarcely  dare  to  open  my 
hand,  and  take  this  belief  home  to  my  heart 

Is  it  then,  indeed,  thus  we  must  think  of  God  1  Is  he,  indeed^ 
as  Dr.  Luther  says,  ready  to  listen  to  our  feeblest  cry,  ready  to 
forgive  us,  and  to  help  ust 

And  if  he  is  indeed  like  this,  and  cares  what  we  think  of  hinii 
how  I  must  have  grieved  him  all  these  ycarsl 

Not  a  moment  longer  I  I  will  not  distrust  Thee  a  moment 
longer.    See,  heavepiy  Father,  I  have  come  back  I 

Can  it,  indeed,  be  possible  that  God  is  pleased  when  we  trust 
him,— rpleased  when  we  pray,  simply  because  he  loves  us  t 

Can  it  indeed  be  true,  as  Dr.  lluther  says,  that  love  is  oa 
greatest  virtue ;  and  that  we  please  God  best  by  being  kind  to 
each  other,  just  because  that  is  what  is  most  like  himi 

I  am  sure  it  is  true.    It  is  so  good,  it  must  be  true. 

Then  it  is  possible  for  me,  even  for  me,  to  love  God.  How 
is  it  possible  for  me  tut  to  love  him  t  And  it  is  possible 
for  me,  even  for  me,  to  be  religious,  if  to  be  religious  is  to 
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lore  God,  and  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  make  thoac  arouBd  «• 

But  if  this  it  indeed  religion,  it  u  happineai,  it  it  fncUoo^ — 
itialifel 

Why,  then,  are  lO  many  of  the  religioua  people  I  luie#  tt  • 
■ad  countenance,  u  if  they  were  bond-iervant*  toiling  for  a  hard 
master  t 

I  muit  aik  Dr.  Luther. 

I  have  asked  Dr.  Luther,  and  he  layi  it  is  because  the  devil 
makes  a  great  deal  of  the  religion  we  see ;  that  he  pretends  to 
be  Christ,  and  comes  and  terrifies  people,  and  scourges  them 
with  the  remembrance  of  their  sins,  and  tells  them  they  must 
not  dare  to  lift  up  their  eyes  to  heaven,  because  God  it  ao  bi>iy> 
and  they  are  so  sinful '  But  it  is  all  because  he  knows  that  if 
they  wouU  Ufl  their  eyes  to  heaven,  their  terrors  would  vanish, 
and  thipy  would  see  Christ  there,  not  as  the  Judge,  and  the  hard, 
exacting  Creditor,  but  as  the  pitiful,  loving  Saviour. 

I  find  it  a  great  comfort  to  believe  in  this  way  in  the  deviL 
Has  he  not  been  trying  to  teach  me  his  religion  all  my  life  I 
And  now  I  have  found  him  out  t  He  has  been  telling  me  lies, 
not  about  myself  (Dr.  Luther  says  he  cannot  paint  us  mora  sin* 
ful  than  we  are),  but  lies  about  God.  It  helps  me  almost  u 
much  to  hear  Dr.  Luther  speak  ^bout  the  devil  u  about  Ck>d — 
"  the  malignant,  sad  q)itit,"  he  says,  "who  loves  to  make  every 
one  sad." 

With  God's  help,  I  will  never  believe  hiaf  agdo.  But  Dr. 
Luther  said  I  shall,  often;  that  he  will  come  again  and  malign 
God,  and  assail  my  peace  in  so  many  ways,  that  it  will  be  long 
before  I  learn  to  kiunr  him. 

I  shuddered  when  he  told  me  this;  but  then  he  re-«amrad 
me,  by  telling  me  a  beautiful  story,  which,  he  said,  was  fron  tht 
Bible.  It  was  about  a  Good  Shepherd  and  silly,  wandering 
sheep,  and  a  wolf  who  sought  to  devour  them.  "All  tht  cart 
of  the  Shepherd,"  he  said, "  is  in  the  tendeieat  way  to  attract  tht 
sheep  to  keep  dote  to  him ;  and  when  they  wander,  he  goes  and 
seeks  them,  takes  them  on  his  shoulder,  and  carries  them  safe 
home.     All  our  wisdom,"  he  uys,  "is  to  keep  alwaya  neat 
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IhU  Good  Shepherd,  who  ia  Christ,  and  to  listen  to  Hit 
voice" 

I  know  the  Lord  Jesus  Qtrist  is  called  the  Good  Shepherd. 

J  have  seen  the  picture  of  him  carrying  the  lamb  on  his  shoulder. 

But  until  Dr.  Luther  explained  it  to  me,  I  tiiought  it  meant 

4^^t  he  was  the  Lord  and  Owner  of  all  the  world,  who  are  his 

^^ck.   ^t  I  never  thought  that  he  cared  for  m;  as  his  sheep, 

souf^t  me,  called  me,  watched  me,  even  me,  day  by  day. 

Other  peoplb,  no  doubt,  have  understood  all  this  before.  And 
yet,  if  so,  whf  do  not  the  monks  preach  of  it  t  Why  should 
Aunt  Agnes  ierve  Him  in  the  convent  by  penances  and  self- 
tormentings,  instead  of  serving  Him  in  the  world  by  being  kind  , 
and  helping  all  around  t  Why  should  oiu'  dear,  gentle  mother, 
.  have  such  sad,  self-reproachful  thoughts,  and  feel  as  if  she  and 
our  family  were  under  a  curse  t 

Dr.  Luther  said  that  Christ  was  "  made  a  ciuse  for  us ;"  that 
he,  the  unspotted  and  undefilsd  Lamb  of  God,  bore  the  curse 
for  us  on  the  aoss ;  and  that  we,  believing  in  him,  are  not  under 
the  curse,  but  under  the  blessing — that  we  are  blessed 

This,  then,  is  what  the  crucifix  and  the  Agnus  Dei  mean. 

Doubtless  many  around  me  have  understood  all  this  long  aga 
I  am  niie,  at  least,  that  our  Eva  understood  it 

But  what  inexpressible  joy  for  me,  as  I  sit  at  my  embroidery 
in  the  garden,  to  look  up  through  the  apple-blossoms  and  Me 
fluttering  leaves,  and>to  see  God's  love  there  j — to  listen  to  the 
thrush  that  has  built  his  nest  among  them,  and  feel  God's  love, 
who  cares  for  the  birds,  in  every  note  that  swells  his  litde  throat; 
— to  look  beyond  to  the  bright  blue  depths  of  the  sky,  and  fed 
they  are  a  canopy  of  blessing — the  roof  of  the  house  of  my 
Fadier;  that  if  clouds  pass  over,  it  is  the  unchangeable  li|^t 
they  veil;  that,  even  when  the  day  itself  passes,  I  shall  see  that 
the  night  itself  only  unveib  new  worlds  of  light ;  and  to  know 
that  if  I  could  unwrap  fold  after  fold  of  God's  universe,  I  should 
only  unfold  more  and  more  blessing,  And  see  deeper  and  deeper 
mto  the  loVe  which  is  at  the  heart  of  all  I 

And  then  what  joy  again  to  turn  to  my  emWoideiy,  and,  m 
my  fingers  busily  ply  the  neddle,  to  think — 
•  "This  is  to  help  my  father  and  mother;  this,  even  this,  is  a 
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Httle  work  of  love.  And  as  I  tit  and  stitch,  God  is  pleased  with 
me,  and  with  what  I  am  doing.  He  gives  me  this  to  do,  as 
much  as  he  gives  the  priests  to  pray,  and  Dr.  Luther  to  preach. 
I  am  serving  Him,  and  he  is  near  me  in  my  little  comer  of  the 
world,  and  is  pleased  with  me— even  with  mel" 

Oh,  Frits  and  Eva!  if  you  had  both  known  this,  need  you 
have  left  tu  to  go  and  serve  God  so  far  awayl 

Have  I  indeed,  like  St.  Christopher,  found  my  bank  of  Ihe 
river,  where  I  can  serve  my  Saviour  by  helping  all  Uie  pilgrims 
I  cant 

Better,  better  than  St.  Christopher;  for  do  I  not  know  iht 
voice  that  calls  to  me — 
•^  "  Elsfe  I  Elsfe  I  do  this  for  met" 

And  now  I  do  not  feel  at  all  afraid  to  grow  old,  which  is  a 
great  relief,  as  I  am'  already  six-and-twenty,  and  the'  children 
think  me  nearly  as  old  as  our  mother.  For  what  is  growing 
old,  if  Dr.  Martin  Luther  is  indeed  right  (and  I  am  sure  he  is), 
but  growing  daily  nearer  God,  and  His  holy,  happy  homel  Dr. 
Luther  says  our  Saviour  called  heaven  his  Father's  house. 

Not  that  I  wish  to  leave  this  world.  While  God  wills  we 
should  stay  here,  and  is  with  us,  is  it  not  home-like  enough  for 
ust 

This  morning  I  was  busy  making  a  favourite  pudding  of  the 
'  father's,  when  I  heard  Herr  Reichenbach's  voice"  at  the  door. 
He  went  into  the  dwelling-room,  and  soon  afterwards  Chriem- 
hild,  Atlantis,  and  Thekla,  invaded  the  kitchen. 

"Herr  Reichenbach  wishes  to  have  a  consultation,"  said 
Chriemhild,  "  and  we  are  sent  away." 

I  felt  anxious  for  a  moment  It  seemed  like  the  old  Eisenach 
days;  but  since  we  have  been  at  Wittembetg  we  have  never 
gone  into  debt;  so  that,  after  thinking  a  little,  I  was  re-assured. 
The  children  were  full  of  speculation!  what  it  would  be  about 
Chriemhild  thought  it  was  some  aAair  of  state,  because  she  had 
seen  him  in  close  confabulation  with  Ulrich  von  Gersdoif  as  he 
came  up  the  street,  and  they  had  probably  been  discussing 
some  question  about  the  privil^^es  of  the  nobles  and  burghers. 

Atlantis  believed  it  had  something  to  do  with  Dr.  Martin 
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Lather,  because  Herr  Reichenbach  had  preaented  the  mother 
with  a  new  pamphlet  of  the  Doctor's  on  entering  the  room. 

Thekhi  was  lure  it  was  at  Ust  the  opportunity  to  make  uk 
of  one  of  the  fathei'i  discoveries, — ^whether  the  perpetual  dock, 
or  the  transmutation  of  meuls,  or  the  steam-pump,  she  could 
not  tell;  but  she  was  persuaded  that  it  was  something  which 
was  to  make  our  fortunes  at  last,  because  Herr  Reichenbach 
looked  so  veiy  much  in  .earnest,  and  was  so  very  respectAil  to 
our  &ther. 

They  had  not  much  time  to  discuss  their  various  theories 
when  we  heard  Herr  Reichenbach's  step  pass  hurriedly  through 
the  passage,  and  the  door  closed  hastily  after  him. 

"Do  you  call  that  a  consultation t"  said  Chriemhild,  scorn* 
(iilly;  "he  has  not  been  here  ten  minutes." 

The  next  instant  our  mother  appeared,  looking  very  pak^ 
and  with  her  voice  trembling  as  she  said, — 

"  Els^  my  child,  we  want  jrou." 

"You  are  to  know  first,  Elsb,"  said  the  children  "Well,  il 
is  only  fair;  you  are  a  dear  good  eldest  sister,  and  will  be  sure 
to  tell  us." 

I  scarcely  knew  why,  but  my  fingers  did  not  seem  as  much 
under  control  as  usual,  and  it  was  some  momenta  before  I  could 
put  the  finishing  stroke  to  my  pudding,  wash  my  hands,  pull 
down  the  white  sleeves  to  my  wrists,  and  join  them  in  the 
dwelling-room,  so  that  my  mother  rfr-q)peared  with  an  im- 
patience very  unusual  for  her,  and  led  me  in  herseUl 

"  Elsi,  darling,  come  here,"  said  my  father.  And  when  be 
felt  my  hand  in  his,  he  added,  "Herr  Reichenbach  left  a 
message  for  thee.  Other  parents  often  decide  these  matters  for 
their  children,  but  thy  mother  and  I  wish'  to  leave  the  matter  to 
thee. — Couldst  thou  be  his  wife!" 

The  question  took  me  by  surprise,  and  I  could  only  say,— 

"  Can  it  be  possible  he  Uiinks  of  met" 

"  I  see  nothing  impossible  in  that,  my  Els^,"  said  my  father; 
"but  at  all  events  Herr  Reichenbach  has  placed  that  beyoul 
%  doubt    The  question  now  is  whether  our  Eb^  can  think  of 
him." 
•    I  could  not  say  anythiii§c^    .v^  ,  .  f 


''Think  well  before  yen  reject  him,"  nid  my  father;  "  he  §■ 
t  good  and  generoui  man,  he  desires  no  portion  with  thee;  be 
■ays  thou  wouldst  be  a  portion  for  a  king;  and  I  must  say  he  ii 
very  intelligent  and  well-informed,  and  can  appreciate  scientific 
inventions  as  few  men  in  these  days  can.'* 

"  I  do  not  wish  him  to  be  dismissed,"  I  faltered. 

But  my  tender-hearted  mother  ssiid,  laying  my  head  on  her 
shoulder, — 

"Yet  think  well,  darling,  before  you  accept  hint  We  are 
act  poor  now,  and  we  need  no  stranger's  wealth  to  make  us 
lu^ipy.  Heaven  forbid  that  our  child  should  sacrifice  hersell 
for  us.  Herr  Reichenbach  is,  no  doubt,  a  good  and  wise  man, 
bat  I  know  well  a  young  maiden's  fancy.  He  is  little,  I  know 
— not  tall  and  stalwart,  like  our  Frita  and- Christopher;  and  he 
is  a  little  bald,  and  he  is  not  very  young,  and  rather  grave  and 
silent,  and  young  girls — " 

"  But,  mother,"  I  said,  "  I  am  not  a  young  girl,  I  am  six-and- 
twenty;  and  I  do  not  think  Heir  Reichenbach  old,  and  I  never 
noticed  that  be  was  bald,  and  I  am  sure  to  me  he  is  not  silent" 

"That  will  do,  EM," said  the  grandmother,  laughing  from 
her  comer  by  the  stove.  "  Son  and  daughter,  let  .these  two 
settle  it  together.  They  will  arrange  matters  better  than  we 
diall  for  them." 

And  in  the  evening  Herr  Reichenbach  came  again,  and 
everything  was  arranged. 

"And  that  is  what  the  consultation  was  about!"  said  the  chil- 
dren, not  withent  some  disappointment  "It  seems  sudi  an 
ndinary  thing,"  said  Atlantis,  "  we  are  so  used  to  seeing  Herr 
Reichenbach.     He  comes  almost  every  day." 

"  I  do  not  see  that  that  is  any  objection,"  said  Chriemhildj 
"but  it  seems  hardhf  like  being  married,  only  just  to  crou  the 
street    His  house  is  just  opposite." 

"But  it  is  a  great  deal  piettier  than  ours,"  said  Thekla.  "  I 
like  Herr  Reichenbach;  no  one  ever  took  such  an  interest  in 
my  drawings  as  he  doesL  He  tells  me  where  they  are  wrong, 
and  diows  me  how  to  make  them  ri|^  as  if  he  really  felt  it  of 
some  consequence;  which  it  is,  you  know,  Elsi,  because  one 
day  I  mean  to  emlvoider  aitd  he^  the  fiunily,  like  yoa    And 
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no  one  wu  ever  w  kind  to  Nix  u  he  it.  He  took  the  dog  on 
hit  knee  the  other  ^J,  and  drew  out  a  splinter  which  had 
lamed  him,  which  Nix  would  not  let  any  one  elie  do  but  me. 
Nix  it  very  fooad  of  Herr  Reichenbadi,  and  lo  am  L  He  ia 
much  wiser,  I  think,  than  Ulrich,  who  teases  Nix,  and  pretends 
never  to  know  my  cats  from  my  cows ;  and  I  do  not  see  that 
he  is  much  older;  besides,  I  could  not  bear  our  Eisfe  to  live  a 
step  fiuther  oft" 

And  Thekla  climbed  up  on  my  lap  and  kissed  me,  while  Nix 
stood  on  his  hind  Iqp  and  barked,  evidently  thinking  it  was  a 
great  occasion.  So  that  two  of  the  Cunily  at  least  ha.ve  given 
their  consent 

But  none  of  the  fiunily  know  yet  what  Herr  Reichenbadi  said 
to  me  when  we  stood  for  a  few  minutes  by  the  window,  before 
he  led  this  evening.     He  said — 

V  "  Ela^  it  is  God  who  gives  me  this  joy.  Ever  since  the 
evening  when  you  all  arrived  at  Mlttembeig,  and  I  nw  yoa 
tenderly  helping  the  aged  and  dhrecdng  the  young  ones,  and 
never  flurried  in  all  the  bustle,  but  always  at  leisure  to  thank 
any  one  for  any  little  kindness,  or  to  help  any  one  out  of  any 
little  difficulty,  I  thought  you  were  the  li^t  of  this  home,  and 
I  prayed  God  one  day  tip  make  you  the  light  of  mine^ 

Ahl  that  shows  how  love  veils  people's  fiiults;  but  he  did  not 
know  Frits,  and  not  much  of  Eva.  lliey  were  the  true  sunshine 
of  our  home.  However  at  all  events,  with  God's  help,  I  will 
do  my  very  best  to  make  Herr  Reichoibach's  home  bright 

'But  the  best  of  all  is,  I  am  not  afraid  to  accept  this  blessing. 
I  believe  it  is  God,  out  of  his  inexpressible  love,  as  Dr.  Luther 
says,  who  has  given  it  me,  and  I  am  not  afiiid  He  tml^  thiak 
me  too  happy.  ^  "      — 

Before  I  had  Dr.  Luther  Cor  my  coalitseor,  I  rfiottid  never 
have  known  if  it  was  to  be  Messing  or  a  curse;  but  now 
I  am  not  afitaid.  A  cham  seems  to  have  dropped  from  my 
heatt,  and  a  veil  from  my  eyes,  and  I  can  call  God  Father,  and 
take  everything  feariessly  fix>m  him. 

And  I  know  Gottfried  feels  the  same  Since  I  never  had  a 
vocation  for  the  h^^  religious  life,  it  ia  an  especial  mercy  for 
mm  to  have  found  a  rdigioB  which  enables  «  very  poor  every- 
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Oar  modwr  has  been  full  of  Ihtle  tender  apologies  to  me  thia 
week,  for  having  caUed  Gottfried  (Herr  Reichcnbach  layi  I  an 
to  call  him  so)  old,  and  bald,  and  little,  and  graye. 

"  You  know,  darting,  I  only  meant  I  did  not  want  you  to 
accept  him  fot  our  aakes.  And  after  all,  as  ]roa  say,  he  b 
scarcely  bald;  and  they  say  all  men  who  think  much  lose  their 
hair  early;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  no  advantage  to  be  always 
talking;  and  every  one  cannot  be  as  tall  as  our  Frits  and 
Christopher." 

"  And  after  all,  dear  mother,"  said  the  grandmoAer,  "  E\A 
did  mt  dioose  Herr  Reichcnbach  for  your  sakes ;  but  are  you 
quite  sure  he  did  not  choose  Els^  for  her  father's  sake  t  He 
was  always  so  interested  in  the  steam-pump  t"' 

My  mother  and  I  are  much  dieered  by  seeing  the  quiet  influ- 
ence Herr  Reichcnbach  seems  to  have  over  Christopher,  whose 
compani<ms  and  late  hours  have  often  caused  tu  anxiety  lately 
Christopher  is  not  distrustftil  of  him,  because  he  is  no  priest, 
and  no  great  favourer  of  monks  and  convents ;  and  he  is  not 
so  much  afraid  about  Christopher  as  we  timid,  anxious  women 
were  banning  to  be.  He  thinks  there  is  good  metal  in  him; 
and  he  says  the  best  ore  cannot  look  like  gold  until  it  is  fused.. 
It  is  so  difficult  fw  us  women,  who  have  to  watch  from  our  quiet 
homes  a&r,  to  distinguish  the  glow  of  the  smelting  furnace  from 
the  ^are  of  a  conflagration. 

WiTTBainnia,  Stfttmitr  151J, 

This  morning,  Heir  Reichcnbach,  Christopher,  and  Ulrich 
von  Gcradorf  (iriw  is  studying  here  for  a  time)  came  m  fbO 
of  excitement,  from  a  discussion  they  had  been  hearing  be- 
tween Dr.  Luther  and  some  of  the  docttws  and  profeMws  ol 
Kifart 

I  do  not  kaow  that  I  qrite  deaiily  mderstand  what  it  was 
•boot;  bat  they  seemed  to  think  it  of  great  importance. 

Our  house  has  become  rather  a  gathering-place  of  late; 
partly,  I  thmk,  on  account  of  my  father's  blhidness,  idiidi 
ahrajm  innres  Aat  diere  will  be  some  one  at  home. 
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It  Mcmi  that  Dr.  Luther  attadu  the  old  methodi  of  tcachii^ 
b  the  univenitiet.  which  make*  the  older  profeaion  look  oa 
him  as  a  dangerous  innovator,  while  the  young  delight  b  him 
as  a  hero  fighting  their  battles.  And  yet  the  authorities  Dr. 
Luther  wishes,  to  re-irrktate  are  older  than  those  he  attacks. 
He  demands  that  nothing  shall  be  received  as  the  standard  of 
theological  truth  except  the  Holy  Scriptures.  I  cannot  under* 
stand  why  there  should  be  so  much  conflict  about  this,  because 
I  thought  all  we  believed  was  founded  on  the  Holy  Scripturesu 
I  suppose  it  is  not;  but  if  not,  on  whose  authority  1  I  must 
ask  Gottfried  this  one  day  when  we  are  alone. 

The  discussion  to^ay  was  between  Dr:  Andrew  Bodenstein, 
Archdeacon  of  Wittemberg,  Dr.  Luther,  and  Dr.  Jodocus  of 
Eisenach,  called  Trutvetter,  his  old  teacher.  Dr.  Carlstadt 
himself,  ^hey  said,  seemed  quite  convinced ;  and  Dr.  Jodocus 
it  silenced  and  is  going  back  to  Erfurt 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  students  is  great  The  great  point  of 
Dr.  Luther's  attack  seems  to  be  Aristotle,  who  was  a  heathen 
Greek.  I  cannot  think  why  these  Church  doctors  should  be 
so  eager  to  defend  him ;  but  Heir  Reichenbadi  says  all  the 
teaching  of  the  schools  and  all  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  are 
in  some  way  founded  on  this  Aristotle,  and  that  Dr.  Luther 
wants  lo  clear  away  everything  which  stands  as  a  screen  between 
the  students  and  the  Bible. 

Ulrkh  von  Gersdorf  said  that  our  doctor  debates  like  his 
uncle,  Frans  von  Sickingen,  fights.  He  stands  like  a  rock 
on  some  point  he  feels  firm  on;  and  then,  when  his  opponents 
are  weary  of  trying  to  move  him,  he  rashes  suddenly  dowa 
cm  them,  and  sweeps  them  away  lika  a  torrent 

"  But  his  great  secret  seems  to  be,"  remariied  Christopher, 
"  that  he  believes  every  word  he  says.  He  speaks  like  odicf 
nen  work,  as  if  every  stroke  were  to  teU." 

And  Gottfried  said,  quiedy,  "  He  is  fighting  the  battle  of  God 
with  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  of  our  days ;  and  whether  he 
triumph  or  perish,  the  battle  will  be  won.  It  is  a  battle,  not 
merely  against  &ls«hood,  but  for  truth,  to  keep  a  position  h« 
has  won." 

"When  I  hear  him,"  said  Ulrich,  "  I  wish  my  student  days 


0v«r,  and  long  to  be  in  the  old  cutle  in  the  Thuringian  Forett, 
to  give  everything  good  there  a  new  Impulse.  He  nukea  roe 
feel  the  way  to  fight  the  world's  great  battles  it  for  each  to 
conquer  the  enemies  of  God  in  hit  own  heart  and  home.  He 
ipeaka  of  Aristotle  and  Augustine ;  but  he  makes  me  think  of 
the  tioth  and  tyranny  in  the  castle,  and  the  misery  and  oppre*- 
■ion  in  the  pe&'sant's  hut,  which  are  to  me  what  Aristotle  and 
the  schoolmen  are  to  him." 

**  And  I,"  said  Christopher,  "  when  he  speaks,  think  of  our 
printing  press,  until  my  daily  toil  there  seems  the  highest  woric 
I  could  do ;  and  to  be  a  printer,  and  wing  such  words  as  his 
through  the  world,  the  noblest  thing  on  earth." 

"  But  his  lectures  fight  the  good  fight  even  more  than  hia 
disputations,"  remarked  Gottfried.  "  In  these  debates  he  clean 
■the  world  of  the  foe ;  but  in  his  explanations  of  the  Psalms  and 
the  Romans,  he  carries  the  battle  within,  and  clears  the  heart 
of  the  lies  which  kept  it  back  from  God  In  his  attacks  on 
Aristotle,  he  leads  you  to  the  Bible  as  the  one  source  of  truth ; 
in  his  diacouraes  on  jusrification  by  faith  he  leads  you  to  God 
M  the  one  source  of  holiness  and  joy." 

"  They  say  poor  Dr.  Jodocus  is  quite  ill  with  vexation  at  hia 
defeat,"  aaid  Christopher;  "and  that  there  are  many  bitter 
things  said  against  Dr.  Luther  at  Erfiirt" 

**  What  does  that  matter,"  rejoined  Ulrich, "  since  Wittembeig 
b  becoming  every  month  more  thronged  with  students  from  all 
parts  of  Germany,  and  the  Augustinian  cloister  is  already  fiill 
of  young  monka,  lent  hither  from  various  convents,  to  study 
under  Dr.  Luther  1  The  youth  and  vigour  of  the  nation  are 
with  ua.     Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead" 

**  Ah,  children,"  murmured  the  grandmother,  looking  up  fit>ni 
her  knitting,  "  that  is  a  funeral  procession  that  lasu  long.  The 
young  always  speak  of  the  old  as  if  they  had  been  bom  old 
Do  you  think  our  hearts  never  throbbed  high  with  hope,  and 
that  we  never  fought  with  dragons  1  Yet  the  old  serpent  is  not 
killed  yet  Nor  will  he  be  dead  when  Ire  are  dead,  and  yon 
are  old,  and  your  grandchildren  take  their  place  in  the  oM  fight, 
and  think  they  are  fighting  the  first  battle  the  world  has  aeen, 
and  vanquishing  the  laat  enemy.". 
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-  Perh^M  not,"  aaid  Gottfiied;  "  but  the  but  enemy  will  be 
erercome  at  lut,  and  who  knows  how  soon  1" 

Wimmna,  OrMhtr  t$i% 

It  is  a  strong  bond  of  union  between  Hen  Reichenbach  and 
me,  our  reverence  and  love  for  Dr.  Luther. 

He  is  lecturing  now  on  the  Romans  and  the  Psalms,  and  as  I 
lit  at  my  spinning-wheel,  or  sew,  Gottfried  often  reads  to  me 
notes  from  these  lectures,  or  tells  me  what  they  have  been 
about  This  is  a  comfiirt  to  me  also,  because  he  has  many 
thoughts  and  doubts  which,  were  it  not  for  his  friendship  with 
Dr.  Luthei',  would  Riake  me  tremble  for  him.  They  are  so  new 
and  strange  to  me;  and  as  it  is  I  never  venture  to  speak  ol 
them  to  my  mother. 

He  thinks  there  is  great  need  of  reformations  and  changes  in 
the  Church.  He  even  thinks  Christopher  not  far  from  right  in 
his  dislike  of  many  of  the  priests  and  monks,  who,  he  says,  lead 
lives  which  are  a  disgrace  to  Christendom. 

But  his  chief  detestation  is  the  sale  of  indulgences,  nowpreached 
h  many  of  the  towns  of  Saxony  by  Dr.  TetzeL  He  says  it  is 
a  shameless  traffic  in  lies,  and  that  most  men  of  intelligence 
and  standing  in  the  great  cities  think  sa  And  he  tells  me  that 
•  very  good  man,  a  professor  of  theology — Dr.  John  Wead — 
preached  openly  against  them  about  fifty  years  ago  at  the  Uni- 
veruty  of  Erfiirt,  and  afterwards  at  Worms  and  Mains;  and 
that  John  of  Goch  and  other  holy  men  were  most  earnest  in 
denouncing  them. 

And  when  I  asked  if  the  Pope  did  not  sanction  them,  he  said 
duu  to  understand  what  the  Pope  is  one  needs  to  go  to  Rome. 
Ae  went  there  in  his  youth,  not  on  pilgrimage,  but  on  mercan- 
tile business,  and  he  told  me  that  the  wickedness  he  saw  there, 
especially  in  the  fiunfly  of  the  reigning  Pope,  the  Boigia,  for 
many  years  made  him  hate  the  very  name  of  religion.  Indeed, 
he  said  it  was  principally  through  Dr.  Luther  that  he  had  begun 
again  to  feel  there  could  be  a  religion,  which,  instead  of  being 
a  doak  for  sin,  should  be  an  incentive  to  holiness. 

He  aajrs  also  that  I  have  been  quite  mistaken  about  «  Rein> 
dw  Fiicfas ;"  that  it  is  no  vulgar  jestbook,  oMcking  at  n$S^ 
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■cred  (hingi,  bat  a  bitter,  eanett  utire  against  the  hypocriijp 
which  practiKS  all  kinds  of  sin  in  the  name  of  sacred  things. 

He  doubtf  even  if  the  Caiistines  and  Hussites  are  as  bad  as 
ttqr  have  been  represented  to  be.  It  alarms  me  sometimes  to 
hear  him  say  these  things  His  world  is  so  much  larger  than 
■sine,  it  is  diflicult  for  my  thoughts  to  follow  him  into  it  II 
the  world  is  so  bad,  and  there  is  so  much  hypocrisy  in  the 
holiest  places,  periu^M  I  have  been  hard  .on  poor  Christopher 
after  alL 

But  if  Frits  has  found  it  so,  how  unhappy  it  must  make  him  I 

Can  really  religious  people  like  Frits  and  Eva  do  nothing 
better  tot  the  world,  but  leavoit  to  grow  more  and  more  corrupt 
and  unbelieving,  while  they  sit  apart  to  weave  their  robes  d 
■anctity  in  convents  It  does  seem  time  for  something  to  be 
done.     I  wonder  who  will  do  itt 

I  thought  it  might  be  the  Pope;  but  Gottfried  shakes  his 
head,  and  says,  "  No  good  thing  can  begin  at  Rome." 

"Or  the  prelates!"  I  asked  one  day. 

"They  are  too  intent,"  he  said,  "on  making  their  courts  u 
mignificent  as  those  of  the  princes,  to  be  able  to  mterfere  with 
the  abuses  by  which  their  revenues  are  maintained." 

"Or  the  princes  I" 

"  The  friendship  of  the  prelates  is  too  important  to  them,  for 
them  to  interfere  in  spiritual  mattera" 

"Or  the  emperor t" 

"  The  emperor,"  he  said,  "  has  enough  to  do  to  hold  his  owa 
against  the  princes,  the  prelates,  and  the  pope." 

"Ortheknighul" 

"The  knighu  are  at  war  with  all  the  world,"  he  replied;  "to 
WKj  nothing  of  thdr  ceaselesa  private  feuds  with  each  other. 
.  With  the  peasants  rising  on  one  side  m  wild  insurrection,  the 
'  great  nobles  contending  against  their  privileges  on  the  other, 
and  the  great  bui]^ier  frunilies  throwing  their  barbarous  q>len- 
dour  into  the  shade  as  mudi  as  the  city  palaces  do  their  bare 
robber  castles,  the  kni^ts  and  petty  nobles  have  little  but 
bitter  words  to  spare  for  the  abuses  of  the  cleiigy.  Bestdca, 
most  of  them  have  relations  whom  tbqr  ho^  to  provida  fur 
widi  some  good  abbajr-"^    '     '"  • 
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"Then  the  peaMnttl"  I  luggetted.    "Did  not  the  { 
ftrM  take  root  among  peasants  1 " 

"  Intfmd  peasants  and  fishermen  I "  he  replied,  thoughtfully. 
"  Peasants  who  had  walked  up  and  down  the  land  three  yean 
in  the  presence  of  the  Master.  But  who  is  to  teach  our  peasanu 
now  t    They  cannot  read ! " 

"  Then  it  must  be  the  burghers,"  I  said. 

"  Each  may  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  order,"  he  replied, 
with  a  smile ;  "  but  I  do  think  if  better  days  dawn,  it  will  be 
through  the  cities.  There  the  new  learning  takes  root ;  there 
the  rich  have  society  and  cultivation,  and  the  poor  have  teachers; 
and  men's  minds  are  brightened  by  contact  and  debate,  and 
diere  is  leisure  to  think  and  freedom  to  speak.  If  a  reformation 
of  abuses  were  to  begin,  I  think  the  burghers  would  promote  it 
mostofalL" 

"]^t  who  is  to  begin  it!"  I  asked.  "Has  no  one  ever 
tried!" 

"Many  have  tried,",  he  replied  sadly;  "and  many  have 
perished  in  trying.  While  they  were  assailing  one  abuse,  others 
wi»e  increasing.  Or  while  Uiey  endeavoured  to  heal  some 
open  wound,  some  one  arose  and  dechued  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  separate  the  disease  from  the  whole  frame,  and  that 
tl»y  were  attempting  the  life  of  our  Holy  Mother  the  Church.* 

"Who,  then,  will  venture  to  begin  1"  I  said.  "Can  it  be 
Dr.  Luthert  He  is  bold  enough  to  venture  anything ;  and  since 
he  has  done  so  much  good  to  Fritz,  and  to  you,  and  to  ne,  why 
not  to  the  whole  Church t" 

"Dr.  Luther  is  faithful  enough,  and  bold  enough  for  any- 
thing his  conscience  calls  him  to,"  said  Gottfried ;  "  but  he  is 
occupied  with  saving  men's  souls,  not  with  reforming  ecclesias- 
tical abuses."  r 

"  But  if  the  ecclesiastical  abuses  came  to  hiterfere  with  dw 
■alvation  of  men's  souls,"  I  suggested,  "  what  would  Dr.  Luther 
^thent" 

"We  should  see,  Elsi,"  said  Gottfried.  "If  the  wolves 
attacked  one  of  Dr.  Ludier's  sheep,  I  do  not  think  he  would 
care  with  what  Veapon  he  rescued  it,  or  at  what  risk  " 


xm. 


|REAT  duuigei  have  taken  place  during  theae  last  three 
yean  in  Aunt  Cotta'i  home,  EUi  hai  been  manied 
more  than  two  years,  and  sends  me  wonderful  narra- 
tives of  the  beauty  and  wisdom  of  her  little  Margarethe,  who 
begins  now  to  lisp  the  names  of  mother,  and  father,  and  aunts. 
£ls^  has  also  taught  the  little  creature  to  kiu  her  hand  to  a 
picture  they  have  of  me,  and  call  it  Cousin  B^va.  They  will  not 
adopt  my  convent  name. 

Chriemhild  also  is  betrothed  to  the  young  knight,  Ulrich  von 
Gersdorf,  who  has  a  castle  in  the  Thuringian  Forest ;  and  she 
writes  that  they  o<lcn  speak  of  Sister  Ave,  and  that  he  keeps 
the  dried  violets  still,  with  a  lock  of  hu  mother's  hair  and  a 
relic  of  his  patron  saint  Chriemhild  says  I  should  scarcely 
know  him  again,  he  is  become  so  earnest  and  so  wise,  and  so 
(iill  of  good  purposes. 

And  little  Thekla  writes  that  she  also  understands  something 
of  Latin.  Else's  husband  has  taught  her ;  and  there  is  nothing 
Elsfe  and  Gottfried  Reichenbach  like  so  much  as  to  hear  her 
nng  the  hymns  Cousin  Eva  used  to  sing. 

They  seem  to  think  of  me  as  a  kind  of  angel  sister,  who  vM 
early  taken  to  God,  and  will  never  grow  old.  It  is  very  sweet 
to  be  remembered  thus ;  but  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  it  were 
hardly  me  they  were  remembering  or  loving,  but  what  I  was  or 
mi(^t  have  been. 

Would  they  recognise  Counn  Eva  in  the  grave,  quiet  woman 
of  twenty-twp  I  have  become  t  For  whilst  in  the  old  home 
Time  seems  to  mark  his  course  like  a  stream  by  growth  and 
life,  htte  in  the  convent  he  seems  to  mark  it  only  by  the  slow 
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hlUng  of  the  tluulow  on  the  lilent  dial — the  shadow  of  deatk 
In  the  convent  there  it  no  growth  but  growing  old. 

In  Aunt  Cotta'i  home  the  year  expanded  fnm  winter  int* 
■pcing,  and  rammer,  and  autumn — seed-time  and  harvest— the 
season  of  flowers  and  the  season  of  fhiita  The  seasons  grew 
bto  each  other,  we  knew  not  how  or  when.  In  the  convent 
the  year  is  sharply  divided  into  December,  January,  February, 
March,  and  April,  with  nothing  to  distinguish  one  month  fron 
another  but  their  names  and  dates. 

In  our  old  home  the  day  brightened  from  dawn  to  noon,  and 
then  mellowed  into  sunset,  and  softly  faded  into  night  Here 
in  the  convent  the  day  is  separated  into  hours  by  the  dock.    . 

Sister  Beatrice's  poor  faded  face  is  slowly  becoming  a  Uttk 
more  faded ;  Aunt  Agnes's  a  little  more  worn  and  sharp ;  and 
I,  like  the  rest,  am  five  years  older  than  I  was  five  years  ago, 
when  I  came  here ;  and  that  is  alL 

It  is  true,  fresh  novices  have  arrived,  and  have  taken  the 
irrevocable  vows,  and  fiur  young  faces  are  around  me ;  but  my 
heart  aches  sometimes  when  I  look  at  them,  and  think  that 
they,  like  the  rest  of  us,  have  dosed  the  door  on  Mit,  with  all 
its  changes,  and  have  entered  on  that  monotonous  pathway  to 
dw  grave  whoM  stages  arc  amply  growing  ohL 

Some  (A  these  novices  come  full  of  high  aspirations  ibr  a 
religious  life.  They  have  been  told  about  the  heavenly  Spouse, 
who  will  fill  their  consecrated  hearts  with  pure,  unutterable  joyi, 
die  world  can  never  know. 

Many  come  as  sacrifices  to  family  poverty  or  family  pride, 
because  their  noble  parents  are  too  poor  to  maintain  them 
suitably,  or  in  order  that  their  fortunes  may  swell  the  dower  d 
acme  married  sister. 

I  know  what  diaappmntment  is  before  them  when  they  kara 
that  the  convent  is  but  a  poor,  childish  mimicry  of  the  worid, 
with  its  petty  ambitions  and  rivalries,  but  without  the  life  and 
the  love.  I  know  the  noblest  will  sufier  post,  and  may,  perfa^M, 
fidl  the  lowest 

To  narrow,  apathetic  natures,  the  icy  routine  of  habit  will 
mote  easily  replace  the  varied  flow  of  Iif&  They  will  fit  into 
their  harness  sooner,  and  become  as  much  interested  in  dit 
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gOMip  of  th«  houM  or  the  order,  the  election  of  luperion,  or  tht 
•candftl  of  tome  neighbouring  nunnery,  u  they  would  hav« 
become  in  the  goedp  <^  the  town  or  village  they  would  have 
lived  in  in  the  world.  ^ 

But  warm  hearts  and  high  tpiriti — theie  will  chafe  and 
■traggle,  or  (wone  still  I)  dream  they  have  reached  depths  of  vSH- 
abasement  or  soared  to  heights  of  mystical  devotion,  and  then 
awake,  with  bitter  self-reproaches,  to  find  themselves  too  weak 
to  cope  with  some  small  temptation,  like  Aunt  Agnet. 

Tlwae  I  will  help  all  I  can.  But  I  have  learned,  since  I 
came  to  Nimptschen,  that  it  is  a  terrible  and  perilous  thing  to . 
take  the  work  of  the  training  of  our  souls  out  of  God's  hands 
into  our  own.  The  pruning  knift  in  his  hands  must  sometime! 
wound  and  seem  to  impoverish ;' ut  in  ours  it  cuts,  and  wounds, 
and  impoverishes,  and  does  mt  prune  We  can,  indeed,  inflict 
pain  on  ourselves ;  but  God  alone  can  make  pain  healing,  or 
wffering  discipline 

I  can  only  pray  that,  however  mistaken  many  may  be  in 
immuring  themselves  here.  Thou  who  art  the  Good  Physician 
wilt  take  us,  with  all  our  useless  self-inflicted  wqunds,  and  all 
our  wasted,  self-stunted  factdties,  and  as  we  are  and  as  thou  art, 
still  train  us  for  thyself. 

The  infirmary  is  what  interests  me  most  Having  secluded 
ourselves  from  aU  the  joys  and  sorrows  and  vicissitudes  of 
common  life,  we  seem  scarcely  to  have  left  anythmg  in  God's 
hands,  wherewith  to  try  our  faith  and  subdue  our  wills  to  hi% 
except  sickness.  Bereavements  we  cannot  know  who  hav« 
bemved  ourselves  of  all  companionship  with  our  beloved  for 
evermore  on  earth.  Nor  can  we  know  the  trials  either  of  poverty 
or  <rf  prosperity,  since  we  can  never  experience  either;  but, 
having  taken  the  vow  (rf  voluntary  poverty  on  ourselves,  whilst  w« 
can  never  call  anything  individually  our  own,  we  are  freed  fix>m 
all  anxieties  by  becoming  members  of  a  richly-endowed  order. 

Sickness  only  remains  beyond  our  control;  and,  therefore, 
when  I  see  any  of  the  aiirtertuMd  laid  on  the  bed  of  sufliering^  I 
think— 

**  G«d  k»s  taii  Okt  fkmr  txO.  I  feel  matt  sure  that  it  is  the 
right  thing. 

■'  '  '."•■■  \i  :■■  ... : 
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I  tdU  iiMtiuct  the  novicM;  but  ■onetimM  th*  drewy  quMtiofe 
comet  to  DM — 

"  For  •wkf/ am  I  iiutnicting  themt" 

Life  has  no  future  for  them — only  a  monotonous  prolonging 
of  the  monotonoui  present 

I  try  to  feel,  "  I  am  training  them  for  eternity."  But  who 
can  do  that  but  God,  who  inhabiteth  eternity,  and  sees  the  linka 
which  connect  every  moment  of  the  little  circles  of  time  with 
the  vast  circumference  of  the  everlasting  futurel 

But  I  do  my  best  Catharine  von  Bora,  a  young  girl  of  sii> 
teen,  who  has  lately  entered  the  convent,  interests  me  deeply. 
There  is  such  strength  in  her  character  and  such  warmth  in  hei 
heart     But,  alas  I  what  scope  is  there  for  these  here  I 

Aunt  Agnes  has  not  opened  her  heart  in  any  way  to  me. 
True,  when  I  wu  ill,  she  mUched  over  me  as  tenderly  as  Auot 
Cotta  could ;  but  when  I  recovered,  she  seemed  to  repel  all  de* 
monstrations  of  gratitude  and  affection,  and  went  on  with  that 
round  of  penances  and  disciplines,  which  make  the  nuna 
reverence  her  as  so  especially  saintly. 

Sometimes  I  look  with  longing  to  the  smoke  and  lights  in  the 
village  we  can  see  among  the  trees  from  the  upper  windows  of 
the  convent  I  know  that  each  little  wreath  of  smoke  comes 
from  the  health  of  a  home  where  there  are  father  and  mother 
ami  little  children;  and  the  smoke  wreaths  seems  to  me 
to  'rise  like  holy  clouds  of  incense  to  God  our  Father  in 
heavea 

But  the  alms  given  so  liberally  by  the  sisterhood  are  given  «| 
the  convent-gate,  so  that  we  never  form  any  closer  connection 
with  the  poor  around  us  than  that  of  beggars  and  almoners; 
and  I  long  to  be  ihcir  friend. 

Sometimes  I  am  afraid  I  acted  in  impatient  self-will  in  leaving 
Aunt  Cotta's  home,  and  that  I  should  have  served  God  better 
by  remaining  there,  and  that,  after  all,  my  departure  may  have 
left  some  little  blank  it  would  not  have  been  useless  to  fiU.  As 
the  girls  marry,  Aunt  Cotta  might  have  found  me  a  comfort; 
and,  as  *'  Cousin  Eva,"  I  might  perhaps  have  been  more  of  a 
help  to  Else's  children  than  I  can  be  to  the  nuns  here  as  Sister 
Ave,    But  whatever  might  have  been,  it  is  impatience  and  ic- 


beUkm  to  thiuk  of  thst  now;  and  nothing  can  Mpanue  me  from 
God  M>d  bit  love. 

Somehow  or  other,  however,  even  the  "  Theologia  Germanica," 
ami  the  high,  disinterested  conmiunion  with  God  it  teaches, , 
•eemed  sweeter  to  me,  in  the  intervals  of  an  interrupted  and 
busy  life,  than  as  the  business  of  this  uninterrupted  leisure.' 
/fhe  hours  of  contemplation  were  more  blessed  for  the  very 
trials  and  occupations  which  seemed  to  hinder  them. 

Sometimes  I  feel  as  if  my  heart  also  were  freeiing,  and 
becoming  set  and  hard  I  am  afraid,  indeed,  it  would,  were  it 
not  foi  poor  Sister  Beatrice,  who  has  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  and 
Is  now  a  constant  inmate  of  the  infirmary.  She  speaks  at  times 
t«iy  incoherently,  and  x»nnot  think  at  any  time  connectedly. 
fittt  I  have  firand  a  book  which  interests  her;  it  is  the  Latin 
Goqwl  of  St  Luke,  which  I  am  allowed  to  take  from  the  con- 
vent library  and  translate  to  her.  The  narratives  are  so  brief 
and  simple,  she  can  comprehend  them,  and  she  never  wearies 
of  hearing  them.  The  very  familiarity  endears  them,  and  to  me 
they  are  always  new.  ' 

But  it  is  very  strange  that  there  is  nothing  about  penance  or 
vows  in  it,  or  the  adoration  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  I  suppose 
I  shall  find  that  in  the  other  Gospels,  or  in  the  Epistles,  which 
were  written  after  our  Lady's  assumption  into  heaven. 
'  Sister  Beatrice  likes  much  to  hear  me  sing  the  hymn  by  Be^ 
naid  of  Clugni,  on  the  perpetuity  of  joy  in  heaven  :*<^ 


H«nV<*riii)Mii(liiac.. 
AadliiwrittiMcryiH. 

rwbriefbUMUfcl 
ll*  life  Own  i«« 
Thejoy  Uwrakt 

A»l  Mdad  tha  taV». 

Whu  J<qr«  m  is  beavatt 
To  whoa  an  thoy  givint 

Ahl  irlMit  ud  U>  wilont 
Tlw  MM*  to  Dm  wrlli-bani, 
**  •■*  rAa*  to  the  •in-wcni, 

Tka  amn  fcrtlw  doom  I 


O  country  ih*  fiiilMI  I 
Our  country,  tho  dc«rta|l 

Wo  proao  toworda  iheo ' 
O^k>alkor>i<loal 
Our  oyoo  nuVai*  hnUoa, 

Thy  U(ht  till  ••  not 

Thy  ayilalUno  ocoon, 
Uovcxed  by  eommotiol^ 

ThyfouMoinofUro: 
Thy  deep  peace  "»«f.*— _ 
Pure*  tiidcaa.  dnhtofcoo,-.. 

Thy  paaco  bcyoadMrilht 


'  Hie  h«w«a  vMtor,  Uc  htarc  piangitur,  hie  bren  Setw, 
Mob  bravo  vhiora,  ooo  fararo  pUo(or»,  retribuotiit; .     . 
Oncrftiitiol  Mat  brovia  actio,  viu  peieonia, 
OwlrtiMlle'  carilca  aianrin  atal  hie  planlfc 

»«■  «c  fts.  '- 
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Wv  feSOW  Ml*  W  BMV  M^ 

AB  hiNiufi  wottds  ihow  aali 
TIm  jo)r«  w«  mif  raadii 

Tk*  Joyt  lor  o«r  liaitaft 

TlMI 


^^r  MMA  MHIi  M  IHnM^i 
Thy  martyr*  Tict>irl<M% 

Whs  niAcr  m  iiwra  i 
Tliy  )<•>>•  Mo/ilagbig. 
Tky  kyan*  ««  rioikig 

A1m«  thy  mA  ibara. 

Uk«  dM  my  for  «Ml«i<M.  O  Mm  Hm  td^Mt 

Uk«  Ik*  Jml  for  brlfhUMM,  My  cyM  Mill  an  iMUn, 

Thy*<«iiMat>.OBr<il«l  Hiy  H|hl  iHI  I  m  i 

Hm  I«wV  mnr  with  Um*.  AihI  ilxp  in  thy  ifor^, 

ID*  MillNMI  )•  «hk  thM,—  Unveilnl  then  hefon  1m, 

1»Ml*MIS(kUtt  My  King.  lookMllhwl 

■^  %iar  isA 

The  whole  of  the  Augustiniui  Order  in  Saxony  has  been 
greatif  moved  by  the  visitation  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther.  He  has 
been  appointed  Deputy  Vicar-General  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Stao- 
pits,  who  has  gone  on  a  mission  to  the  Netherlands,  to  collect 
relics  for  the  Elector  Frederick's  new  church  at  Wittemberg. 

Last  April  Dr.  Luther  visited  the  Monastery  of  Grimma,  not 
br  from  us;  and  through  our  Prioress,  who  is  iinnected  with 
the  Prior  of  Grimma,  we  hear  much  about  it 

He  strongly  recommends  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  of 
St  Augustine,  in  preference  to  every  other  book,  by  the  bret^ten 
and  sisters  of  his  Order.  We  have  begun  to  follow  his  advic« 
in  our  convent,  and  a  new  impulse  seems  given  to  everything 
I  have  also  seen  two  beautiful  letters  of"  Dr.  Martin  Luther's, 
written  to  two  brethren  of  the  Augustinian  Order.  Both  were 
written  in  April  last,  and  they  have  been  read  by  many  amongst 
Bs.  The  first  wu  to  Brother  George  Spenlein,  a  monk  at 
If  emmingen.  It  begins,  "  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ"  After 
speaking  of  some  private  pecuniary  matters,  he  writes : — 

"  As  to  the  rest,  I  desire  to  know  how  it  goes  with  thy  soul ; 
whether,  weaiy  of  its  own  righteousness,  it  learns  to  breaUie  and 
to  trust  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ  For  in  our  age  the 
temptation  to  presumption  bums  in  nuuiy,  and  chiefly  in  those 
who  are  trying  with  all  their  might  to  be  just  and  good  Ignorant 
of  the  righteousness  of  Cod,  which  in  Christ  is  given  to  us  richly 
and  without  price,  they  seek  in  themselves  to  do  good  works,  so 
that  at  last  they  may  have  confidence  to  stand  before  God, 
•domed  with  merits  and  vtrtues,^which  is  impowible.    Thot^ 
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when  with  ui,  wot  of  thii  opinion,  uid  w  ww  I ;  but  now  1 
contend  against  this  error,  although  I  have  not  yet  conquered  it 

"  Therefore,  my  dear  brother,  learn  Christ  and  him  crucified, 
bun  to  ang  to  him,  and,  de^NUriaf  of  thjrwl^  to  trnj  to  him, 
'  Lotd  Jesus,  thou  art  my  righteousness,  but  I  am  thy  sin.  Thou 
kaat  taken  me  upon  thyself,  and  given  to  me  what  is  thine;  thou 
hast  taken  on  thee  what  thou  wast  not,  and  hast  given  to  mc 
what  I  was  not'  Take  care  not  to  aspire  to  such  a  purity  that 
thou  shalt  no  longer  seem  to  thyself  a  sinner;  for  Christ  do^ 
not  dwell  except  in  sinners.  For  this  he  descended  from  heaven, 
wjliere  he  abode  with  the  just,  that  he  might  abide  with  sinners. 
Meditate  on  this  love  of  his,  and  thou  shalt  drink  in  his  sweet 
consolations.  For  if,  by  our  labours  apd  afflictions,  we  could 
attain  quiet  of  conscience,  why  did  he  diet  Therefore,  only 
Him,  by  a  believing  self-despair,  both  of  thyself  and  of  thy 
woriuL  wilt  thou  find  peace.  For  he  has  made  thy  sins  his,  and 
his  righteousness  he  has  made /nine." 

Aunt  Agnes  seemed  to  drink  in  these  words  like  a  patient  in 
a  raging  fever.  She  made  me  read  them  over  to  her  again  and 
•fain,  and  then  translate  and  copy  them ;  and  now  she  carries 
^em  about  with  her  everywhere. 

To  me  the  words  that  follow  are  as  prions.  Dr.  Luther 
■aySi^that  as  Christ  hath  borne  patiently  with  us  wanderers,  we 
riiMMild  also  bear  with  others.  "  Prostrate  thyself  before  the 
Lofd  Jesus,"  he  writes,  "  seek  all  that  thou  lackest  He  him- 
self will  teach  thee  all,  even  to  do  for  others  u  he  has  done  fof 
,  tbee." 

The  second  letter  was  to  Brother  George  Leiflier  of  Erfiirt 
It  q>eaks  of  aflliction  thus: — 

"  The  cross  of  Christ  is  divided  throughout  the  whole  world. 
To  each  his  portion  comes  in  time,  and  does  not  fail  Thou, 
dierefore,  do  Aot  seek  to  cast  thy  portion  from  thee,  but  rather 
receive  it  as  a  holy  relic,  to  be  enshrined,  not  in  a  gold  or  silva 
reKquary,  but  in  die  sancttisry  of  a  golden,  that  is  a  loving  and 
•ubmissive  heart  For  if  the  wood  of  the  crou  was  so  conse- 
crated by  contact  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  that  it  is 
•onatdered  as  the  noblest  of  relics,  how  much  more  are  injuries, 
perseciitions,  sufferings,  and  the  hatred  of  men,  sacred  relics, 
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conMcnted  not  by  the  touch  of  his  body,  but  by  contact 
with  hi*  most  loving  heart  and  Godlike  will  I  These  we  should 
tmbnce,  woA  bless,  and  cherish,  since  through  him  the  curse  is 
uansnsuted  into  blessing,  suffering  into  glory,  the  cross  into 
joy- 
Sitter  Beatric*  delights  in  these  words,  and  murmurs  them 
over  to  herself  as  I  have  eiplained  them  to  her.  "  Yes,  I  uii> 
derstand;  this  nckness,  helplessness, — all  I  have  lost  and  vA 
fered,  are  sacred  relics  from  my  Saviour;  not  because  he  forgets, 
but  because  he  remembers  roe;  He  remembers  mtt  Sister  Ave, 
I  am  content" 

And  then  she  likes  me  to  sing  her  favourite  hymn,/tf«  dulti% 
mtmtris.' — 


% 


O  Jmw  I  tb)r  •«•«  nMmiirr 
Cm  mi  Um  bcwl  with  <c>uu)r ; 
■m  pmliig  all  tUi^a  uraM  thai  ka, 
lliy  pm««c«.  Lard,  lo  im. 


Wtet  iMpt,  O  Jmim,  ihoii  caaM  mder 
To  ihaM  who  Mhar  kofiat  namdatl 
To  Umm  *tw  sMk  riM«,  Ohmruadw' 
Bat  whM  lb  IhoM  who  tad  t 

Wkh  Mtj,  an  the  marntRg  hraak. 
Him  t»  dM  •cpukhra  I  M*k.— 
WoM  kaw  Ua  la  air  iiHni  ■paah, 
AaS  aaa  khu  wltk  aijr  haart. 


Whamii  I  ^7  ehaaca  H  ha. 
IIm*  Sm  aiy  haart  diifan  ta  •m," 
How  glad  whan  I  diicovar  tbaat 
How  blaai  whaa  1  rataia  I 


Beyond  all  traaauraa  la  ihy  gnca  :— 
O  whan  <|^  thou  ihy  Mafa  Mnaa, 
Aad  utUy  ma  with  Ihy  faoa. 

And  aaka  aa  wkoUy  gladt 

Thaa  caaw.  O  eaaw,  Ihaa  pafMl  KhiSi 
I.    Of hoaaiHin  gh»y  tiaadlw  miti 


Jaaa^  aayadad  laagl 


Aunt  Agnes  has  spoken  to  me  at  last  Abruptly  and  sternly, 
as  if  more  angry  with  herself  than  repenting  or  rejoicing,  she 
said  to  me  this  morning,  "Child,  those  wonls  of  Dr.  Luther's 
have  searched  my  heart  I  have  been  trying  all  my  life  to  be  a 
saint,  and  so  to  reach  God.  And  I  have  failed*  utterly.  And 
now  I  learn  that  I  am  a  sinner,  and  yet  that  God's  love  reaches 
me.  The  cross,  the  cross  of  Christ,  is  my  pathway  from  hell  to 
heaven.  I  am  not  a  saint  I  shall  never  be  a  saint  Christ 
is  the  only  Saint,  the  Holy  One  of  God ;  and  he  has  borne  my 
sins,  and  he  is  my  righteousnesSb  He  has  done  it  all ;  and  I 
have  nothing  left  but  to  give  him  all  the  glory,  and  to  love,  to 
love,  to  love  liun  to  all  etcmitjrl    And  I  will  do  iV'  ibe  added 


»,A^ti^^^  ..^i.  vir 


_t>  IrtU_iy__3LL 


Eva's  Si^.  .»IS 

fcrvcntljr,  "  poor,  proud,  de^tute,  and  linful  creature  that  I  am 
I  cannot  help  it;  I  mutt" 

Kit  itrong  and  stem  a*  the  words  were,  how  changed  Aant 
Agnet'i  manner! — humble  aiid  simple  as  a  child's.  And  as  she 
left  me  for  some  duty  in  the  house,  she  kissed  my  forehead,  and 
said,  "  Ah,  child,  love  me  a  little,  if  you  can, — not  as  a  saint, 
twt  aa  a  poor,  sinful  old  woman,  who  among  her  worst  uns  has 
counted  loving  thee  too  much,  which  was  certainly,  after  all, 
among  the  least;  love  me  a  little,  Eva,  for  my  sister's  sake,  whoai 
you  love  so  much  * 


nv. 


m 


Ai^mtt  ((If- 

,  OUT  Uttie  Gretchen  is  certainly  nther  a  remaikaUe 
child  Although  .the  it  not  yet  two  yean  old,  the 
knows  all  of  us  by  name.  She  tyrannizes  over  us  all, 
except  me.  I  deny  her  many  things  which  she  cries  for;  ex- 
cept when  Gottfried  is  present,  who,  unfiartunately,  cannot  bear 
to  see  her  unhappy  for  a  moment,  and  having  (he  says)  had  his 
temper  spoilt  in  infancy  by  a  cross  nurse,  has  no  notion  of  in* 
(ant  education,  except  to  avoid  contradiction.  Christopher,  «fho 
always  profened  a  supreme  contempt  for  babies,  gives  her  rides 
OB  his  dioulder  in  the  nsost  submissive  manner.  But  best  of 
all,  I  love  to  see  her  sitting  on  my  blind  father's  knee,  ai\d  stndi- 
ing  his  face  with  a  kind  of  tender,  pitiful  reverence,  as  if  she 
felt  there  was  something  missing  therfe 

I  have  uught  her,  too,  to  say  Friu's  naiM,  when  I  ihoir  her 
the  little  lock  I  weai  of  his  hair;  and  to  kiss  Eva's  picture.  I 
cannot  bear  that  thdV  should  be  as  lost  or  dead  to  her.  But  I 
am  afraid  she  is  perplexed  between  Eva's  p<ntrait  and  the  pic- 
which  I  teach  her  to  bow  and  crosa  her 
sometimes  she  tries  to  kisi  the  picture 
st  her  litde  fingers  into  the  sacred  sign 
However,  by-and-by  she  will  distinguish 
better.  And  are  not  Eva  and  Frits  indeed  our  family  saints  and 
patnms  t  I  do  believe  their  prayen  bring  down  blessings  on  m 
M. 

For  our  family  has  been  so  much  blesaed  Utely  I    The  dear 

.mother's  lace  looks  so  bright,  and  hu  regained  something  of  its 

old  sweet  likeness  to  the  Mother  of  Mercy.     Ami  I  am  sc 


tureofthe  Holy  Vii 
forehead  before;  becai 
of  Our  Lady,  and  to 
before  Eva's  likeness. 


BIti's  Stmy.  Uf 

Iwppft  w  bcioilul  of  hsppin««L    And  it  cotiinly  does  omIm 
■•  feci  more  icUgioui  Uum  I  did. 

Not  the  home-luippineH  only  I  mean,  but  that  beet  blcenng 
of  All,  that  cune  fint,  before  I  knew  that  Gottfried  cared  for  mt, . 
-;-th«  knowledge  of  the  love  of  God  to  me, — that  beat  riches  of 
•D,  without  which  all  our  riches  would  be  mere  cares — the  rkhat 
of  the  treasury  of  God  ftecly  opened  to  us  in  Christ  Jesos  oui 
Lord. 

Gottfried  is  better  than  I  ercr  thought  he  was.  Perhaps  ht 
really  grows  better  every  year;  certainly  he  seenu  better  and 
dearer  to  me. 

Chriemhild  and  Ulrich  are  to  be  married  very  soon.  He  is 
gone  now  to  lee  Franx  von  Sickingen,  and  )iis  other  relations  in 
the  Rhlneland,  and  to  make  arrangements  connected  with  his 
marriage.  Last  year  Chriemhild  and  Atlantis  stayed  some  weeks 
at  the  old  castle  in  the  Thurtngian  Forest,  near  Eisenach.  A 
wild  life  it  seemed  to  be,  from  their  description,  deep  in  th« 
heart  of  the  forest,  in  a  lonely  fortreu  on  a  rock,  with  only  a 
few  peasants'  huts  in  sight ;  and  with  all  kinds  of  strange  legends 
of  demon  huntsmen,  and  elves,  and  sprites  haunting  the  neigh- 
bourhood. To  me  it  seems  almost  as  desolate  as  the  wilder- 
ness where  John  the  Baptist  lived  on  locusts  and  wild  honejr} 
but  Chriemhild  thought  it  delightful  She  nuule  acquaintanc* 
with  some  of  the  poor  peasants,  and  they  seemed  to  think  her 
an  angel, — an  opinion  (AtUntis  says)  shared  by  Ubich's  old 
uncle  and  aunt,  to  say  nothing  of  Ulrich  himseUl  At  first  the 
aged  Aunt  Hermentnide  wu  rather  distant ;  but  on  the  Schdn> 
beig  pedigree  having  been  duly  tested  and  apprc.ed,  the  old 
lady  at  length  considered  herself  free  to  give  vent  to  her  feel- 
in|^  trtiilst  the  old  knight  courteously  protested  that  he  had  a}> 
ways  seen  Chriemhild's  pedigree  in  her  face. 

And  Ulrich  says  there  is  one  great  advantage  in  the  solitude 
and  strength  of  hi;  castle, — he  could  offer  an  asylum  at  any  time 
to  Pr.  Luther,  who  has  of  late  l^ecome  an  object  of  bitter  batted 
to  aooic  of  the  priesta.  -         . 

Dr.  Luther  is  most  kind  to  our  little  Gretchen,  whom  he  bap- 
tised.    He  says  little  children  often  understand  God  better  thaa 
.  the  wisest  doctors  of  divinity.  .;    /■:*;; 


tit        Ckrtnkles  of  tkt  SelUhthtrt-Cctta  Family. 

Thekh  hat  experienced  her  tint  ■orrow.  Her  |ioor  iittk 
fMiuUing,  Nik,  ia  dead.  For  lome  day*  the  poor  creatttre  had 
been  ailing,  and  at  laat  he  bjr  for  aome  houn  quivering,  at  if  with 
inward  convuliiona ;  yet  at  Thekla's  voice  the  dull,  glaMy  eyta 
would  brighten,  and  he  would  wag  hit  tail  feebly  as  he  lay  on 
hit  ade.  At  last  he  died ;  and  Thekla  wai  not  to  be  comforted, 
but  nu  apart  and  shed  bitter  tean.  The  only  thing  which 
cheered  her  was  Chriatophcr'i  making  a  grave  in  the  garden  for 
Nix,  under  the  pear  tree  where  I  uied  to  tit  at  embroidery  in 
wimmer  aa  now  ahe  doea.  It  waa  of  no  uac  to  try  to  laugh  her 
out  of  her  diatrcaa.  Her  Up  quivered  and  her  eyea  Ailed  with 
tean  if  any  one  attempted  it  Atlantia  apoke  aerioualy  to  her 
on  the  duty  of  a  little  girl  of  twelve  beginning  to  put  away  chil- 
dish things ;  and  even  the  gentle  mother  tenderly  remonstrated 
and  aaid  one  day,  when  Dr.  Luther  had  asked  her  for  her  favou- 
rite, and  had  been  answered  by  a  bunt  of  tean,  "MychiM,  if  you 
mourn  so  for  a  dog,  what  will  you  do  when  real  sorrows  comet" 

But  Dr.  lather  seemed  to  understand  Thekla  better  than  any 
of  US,  and  to  uke  her  part  He  aaid  ahe  waa  a  child,  and  her 
childiah  aoiTOwa  were  no  m(»e  triflea  to  her  than  our  aorrowa 
are  to  ua;  that  fix>m  heaven  we  might  probably  look  on  the  fiUI 
of  an  empire  as  of  leas  moment  than  we  now  thought  the  death 
of  Thekla'a  dog;  yet  that  the  angels  who  look  down  on  us  from 
heaven  do  not  deapiae  our  little  joya  aa^  aorrowa,  nor  ahoold 
we  those  of  the  little  ones;  ot  words  to  thi»  effect  He  has  a 
strange  sympathy  with  the  hearts  of  childrea  Thekla  was  so 
encoun<ged  by  his  compassion,  that  she  crept  close  to  him  and 
laid  her  hand  in  hia,  and  aaid,  with  a  look  of  wistful  eamestneaa, 
"Will  Nix  rise  again  at  die  laat  day  I  Will  there  be  dogs  in  the 
other  worid  1" 

Many  of  us  wen  appalled  at  such  an  irreverent  idea;  but  Dr. 
Luther  did  not  seem  to  think  it  irreverent  He  said,  *'  We  know 
leaa  of  what  that  other  world  will  be  than  thia  little  one,  or  than 
that  babe,"  he  added,  pointing  to  my  little  Gretchen,  "  knowa  of 
the  empirea  or  powers  of  this  world.  But  of  this  we  are  sure,  the 
world  to  come  will  be  no  empty,  lifeless  waste.  Sec  how  full 
and  bcautifiil  the  Lord  God  hu  made  all  things  in  thia  paaainf, 
perishing  worid  of  heaven  and  earth  I    How  much  more  bea» 


EUyi  Story.  ai9 

Hid,  tlMm,  will  he  aiakc  th*t  •tenud  incorrapiible  worid  I  God 
will  B»k«  atw  hcavcM  and  a  mw  earth.  AQ  poiwiKNia,  aad 
Oialicious,  and  honftil  cnatima  will  be  baniahed  thence, — all 
that  our  tin  haa  ruined.  All  creaturet  will  not  only  be  haim- 
leaa,  but  lovely,  and  pleasant  and  joyful,  lo  that  we  might  play 
with  them.  '  The  lucking  child  ahall  play  on  the  hole  of  the 
up,  and  the  weaned  child  ihall  put  hia  hand  on  the  cockatrice^ 
den.'  Why,  then,  should  there  not  be  little  dog*  in  the  new 
Mith,  whoM  akin  might  be  fiur  a*  gold,  and  their  hair  as  briKht 
M  precious  itonesl"* 

Certainly,  in  ThcUa'i  eyes,  from  that  moment  there  has  boea 
MO  doctor  of  diYinity  like  Dr.  Luther. 

ToaoAV,  MVmkmUr  n,  ■!■& 

The  plague  is  4t  Witterabei]g.     We  have  all  taken  refuge  here. 
TIm  oairerMy  ia  scattered,  and  many,  also,  of  the  Auguatinian 


Dr.  Luther  remain*  in  the  convent  at  Wittcmbcrg.  We  have 
seen  a  copy  of  a  letter  of  his,  dated  the  >6th  October,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Venerable  Father  John  Langc,  Prior  ot  £ifiift 

"  Health.  I  have  need  of  two  secretaries  or  chancellory 
since  all  day  long  I  do  nothing  but  write  letter*;  and  I  know 
not  whether,  always  writing,  I  may  not  aometimes  repeat  the 
aame  things.    Thou  wilt  see. 

"  I  am  convent  lecturer;  reader  at  meak;  I  am  desired  to 
be  daily  parish  preacher ;  I  am  director  of  studies,  vicar  of  the 
prior,  (m.,  prior  eleven  times  over,)  inspector  of  the  fish-ponds 
at  IMAmttjArocMU  of  the  aune  of  the  people  of  Hersbag  at 
Totgau,  lecturer  on  Paul  and  on  the  Psalms;  besides  what  I  have 
said  already  of  my  constant  correspondence.  I  have  rarely 
tioM  to  recite  my  Canonical  Hours,  to  say  nothing  of  my  own 
particular  temptations  from  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  deviL 
See  what  a  man  of  leisure  I  ami 

*<  Concerning  Brother  John  Mctsel  I  bcUeve  you  have 
already  received  ray  opinion.  I  will  see,  however,  what  I  can 
da  How  can  you  think  I  can  find  room  ibr  your  Sardana- 
pdnses  and  Syfoaiitest    If  you  have  educated  them  ill,  you  must 


no        Ormielii  »flkt  SdHhA«rg.C*ttm  Fmti^fy. 

btar  wMt  thoie  ybu  have  educated  UL  I  have  enough  uatltM 
brcthfcn.; — \t,  indeed,  any  are  uacleM  to  a  patient  heart  I  an 
pemaded  that  the  uaelcH  may  become  more  uicfui  than  thow 
who  are  the  moat  uaeful  now.  Therefon  bear  with  diem  fat 
the  time. 

**  I  think  I  have  already  written  to  you  about  the  brethrM 
jrott  lent  me.  Some  I  have  tent  to  Magiiter  Spangenbuig,  aa 
.  Ihcjr  nqueated,  to  mv«  Hmt  breathing  this  peititeMial  ak 
yf\ih  two  from  Cologne  I  felt  Mich  lympathy,  and  thought  ae 
much  of  their  abilitiei,  that  I  have  retained  them,  although  at 
much  expenie.  twenty-two  priestt,  forty-tw6  youths,  and  in 
the  univenity  altogether  ^arty-two  penona  an  auppntcd  out  o4 
;«^  poverty.    But  the  LoM  will  provide. 

"  You  lay  that  yesterday  you  began  to  lecture  on  the  Sen- 
lencca.  To-morrow  I  begin  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatiaaa; 
although  I  fear  that,  with  the  plague  amoi^  us  as  it  is,  I  shaU 
not  be  able  to  continue.  The  plague  has  taken  away  already 
two  or  three  among  us,  but  not  all  >n  one  day;  and  the  son  of 
our  ne%hbour  Faber,  yesterday  in  health,  to-day  is  dead ;  and 
another  is  infected.  What  shall  I  say  I  It  is  indeed  here,  and 
begina  to  rage  irith  great  oitdty  snd  sudden^iess,  espcciaUy 
among  the  young.  You  would  persuade  me  and  Master  Bar- 
tholomew to  take  refuge  with  you.  Why  should  I  fleet  I  hope 
the  world  would  not  collapse  if  Brother  Martin  fell  If  the 
peitilence  spreads,  I  will  indeed  difperse  the  monks  throughout 
the  land.  As  for  me,  I  have  been  placid  here.  My  obedience 
as  a  monk  does  not  RufTer  me  to  fly ;  since  what  obedience  re- 
quired once  it  demands  itilL  Not  that  I  do  not  fear  death— 
(I  am  not  the  Apostle  Paul  but  only  the  reader  of  the  Apoatle 
Paul) — but  I^hope  the  Lord  will  deliver  me  from  my  fear. 

"  Farewell ;  and  be  mindful  of  us  in  this  day  of  the  viattattoa 
of  the  Lord,  to  whom  be  glory." 

This  letter  has  strengthened  me  and  many.  Yes,  if  it  had 
bMB  our  duty,  I  trust,  like  Dr.  Luther,  wc  should  have  had 
courage  to  remain.  The  courage  of  hisact  stoengthens  us;  ud 
also  the  confession  of  fear  in  his  words.  It  does  not  seem  a 
fear,  which  hath  torment,  or  which  fetters  his  qmit  It  docs 
not  even  ciu^  his  cheeriulMM.    It  is  a  natural  fiear  of  djrii^ 


which  I  aiM  ouuiot  <»  bfcome.  Prom  me,  then,  u  Mucly  from 
him,  when  God  tee*  it  time  to  die,  He  will  doubtlcat  remove 
the  dread  of  death. 

Thia  ieaaon  at  the  pestilence  recalli  so  much  to  me  of  what 
happened  when  the  plague  laat  vitited  us  at  Eisenach  I 

We  have  lost  some  since  then, — if  I  ought  to  call  Eva  and 
Frits  lost.  But  how  ray  life  has  been  enriched  t  My  husband, 
our  little  Gretchen;  and  then  so  much  outward  prosperity! 
All  that  presMue  of  poverty  and  daily  care  entirely  gone,  and 
so  much  wherewith  to  help  others  I  And  yet,  am  I  so  entirely 
free  from  care  as  I  ought  to  bet  Am  I  not  even  at  times  more 
burdened  with  it  I 

When  first  I  married,  and  had  Gottfried  on  whom  to  unbn^ 
den  every  perplexity,  and  riches  which  seemed  to  me  inexhaust- 
fl>le,  instead  ot  poverty,  I  thought  I  should  never  know  care 
■fain. 

But  is  it  sot  Have  not  the  very  things  themselves,  in  their 
posseuion,  become  cares  t  When  I  hear  of  these  dreadful  wan 
with  the  Turks,  and  of  the  insurrections  and  diwiuicts  in  vari- 
ous  parts,  and  look  round  on  our  pleasant  home,  and  gardens, 
and  fields,  I  think  how  terrible  it  would  be  again  to  be  plunged 
into  poverty,  or  that  Gretchen  ever  should  be;  so  that  richea 
themselves  become  cares.  It  makes  me  think  of  what  a  good 
roan  once  told  me :  that  ^e  word  in  the  Bible  which  la  tran»> 
lated  "  rich,"  in  speaking  of  Abraham,  in  other  places  is  trans- 
latad  "heavy;"  so  that  instead  of  reading,  "Abraham  left 
Egypt  ritA  in  cattle  and  silver  and  gold,"  we  might  read  "JUny 
in  cattle,  silver,- and  gold." 

'  Yes,  wc  arc  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  City;  we  are  in  flight 
ftom  an  evil  woHd;  and  too  often  riches  are  weights  which  hin- 
der our  progreaa. 

I  find  it  good,  therefore,  to  be  here  ULi|M  small,  humble 
house  we  have  taken  refiige  in — GottfriRr  Gretchen,  and  t. 
The  servants  are  dispersed  elsewhere ;  and  it  lighteru  my  heart 
to  feel  how  well  we  can  do  without  hixuries  which  were  begin- 
ing  to  seem  Uke  necessaries.  Doctor  Luther's  words  come  to 
ny  mind:  "The  covetous  enjoy  what  they  have  as  little  as  / 
what  dwy  have  not    They  cannot  even  rejoice  in  the  sunshine.  | 


aas       CkrmiOa  of  tkt  StkMtrf-C^ttm  Fttmify. 

^ think  not  what  %  noble  gift  the  light  ia— what  an  iiie» 
[>ly  great  treaiure  the  tun  ia,  which  ihinca  fteeljr  on  all  the 

1  Yea,  God'ixonunon  gifta  are  Hta  moat  predoua;  and  Hb 
paoat  predoua  gifta — even  life  itaelf— have  no  toot  im  MmmvAkk 
Kot  that  they  are  wUhttd  root ;  they  are  bdkr  rooted  in  th« 
Ue)>th«  of  Hii  unchangeable  love. 

'  It  ia  well  to  be  taught,  by  such  a  viiitation  even  aa  this  peati 
lence,  the  utter  inaecuiity  of  everything  here.  **  If  the  ship  it- 
aeU|"  u  Gottfried  laya,  "  ia  expoied  to  shipwreck,  who,  then, 
CM  aecure  the  cargo!"  Henceforth  let  me  be  content  with  the 
01^  Mcurity  Doctor  Luther  says  God  will  give  us, — the  secu- 
rity of  Hia  jweaence  and  care :"/ spttf  nrrvr  Anv //lat" 

WimuiMno,  Jmm  iiif. 

We  are  at  home  once  more;  and,  thank  God  I  our  two  houae- 
iKdda  are  undiminished,  save  by  one  death — that  of  our  young- 
est stater,  the  baby  when  we  left  Eisenach.  The  professors  and 
^dents  also  have  returned.  Dr.  Luther,  who  remained  here 
all  the  time,  ia  preaching  with  more  force  and  deamess.tha^ 
ever. 

The  town  is  greatly  divided  in  opinion  about  him.  Doctor 
Tetsel,  the  great  Papal  Conunisaiona  for  the  sale  of  indul- 
gences, has  established  his  red  cross,  announcing  the  sale  of 
pardons,  for  some  months,  at  Jiitcrbok  and  Zerbst,  not  fiur  from 
Wittembaig. 

Numbers  of  the  townspeo|de,  aljomed,  I  suppose,  by  the 
pestilence  into  anxiety  about  their  souls,  have  repaired  to 
Dr.  Tetzel,  and  returned  with  the  purchased  tickets  of  indul- 
gence. 

I  have  always  been  perplexed  aa  to  what  the  indtdgencea 
really  give.  Christopher  has  terrible  stories  about  the  money 
paid  for  them  being  spent  by  Dr.  TeUel  and  others  on  Uvems 
and  feasU;  and  Gottfried  says,  "It  is  a  bargain  between  the 
furiesta,  who  love  money,  and  the  people,  who  love  sin." 

Yesterday  morning  I  saw  one  of  the  letters  of  indulgence  for 
die  first  time.  A  neighbour -of  ours,  the  wife  of  a  miller,  whose 
wdghts  have  been  a  littk  su^^ectcd  in  the  town,  waa  in  a  stala 
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of  gmt  indigiution  wben  I  wtnt  to  purchue  uxtm  dour  of 
hK 

"Seel"  ihe  laid;  "this  Dr.  lather  wUI  b«  wiwr  than  tho 
Pope  himtel£  He  haa  rcfiiaed  to  admit  my  husband  to  the 
Holy  S(  lament  unleu  he  repenta  and  confeaKa  to  him, 
although  tx  took  hit  certificate  in  hi*  hand." 

She  Kkve  it  to  me,  and  I  read  it  Certainly,  if  the  doctore  d 
divinity  disagree  about  the  value  of  these  indulgences,  Dr. 
Tetael  haa  no  ambiguity  nor  uncertainty  in  his  langMge. 

"  I,"  says  the  letter,  "  absolve  thee  from  all  the  escesaea,  rina, 
and  crimes  which  thou  hast  committed,  however  great  and  enor- 
mous they  may  be.  I  remit  for  thee  the  pains  thou  mightett 
have  had  to  endure  in  purgatory.  I  restore  thee  to  participa- 
tion in  the  sacraments.  I  incorporate  thee  afresh  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church.  I  re-establish  thee  in  the  innocence 
and  purity  in  which  thou  wast  at  the  time  of  thy  baptism.  So ' 
dMrt,  at  dM  moment  of  thy  death,  the  gate  by  which  souls  paaa 
faito  the  place  of  torments  will  be  shut  upon  thee ;  while,  oo 
the  contrary,  that  which  leads  to  the  paradise  of  joy  will  b« 
open  to  thee.  And  if  thou  art  not  called  on  to  die  soon,  this 
grace  will  remain  unaltered  for  the  time  of  thy  latter  end. 

"  In  th«  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  , 
Ghost 

"  Friar  John  Tktzbl,  Commissary,  has  signed  it 
with  his  own  hand."  ^ 

"  To  thhtk,"  said  my  neighbour,  "  of  the  Pope  promitfaig  my 
Vnnt  admittance  into  paradise ;  and  Dr.  Luther  will  not  even 
admit  him  to  the  altar  of  the  parish  churc!h  I  And  aAcr  spend- 
ing such  a  sum  on  it!  for  the  friar  must  surely  have  thought  my 
husband  better  off  than  he  is,  or  he  would  not  have  demanded 
gold  of  poor  stniggling  people  like  us." 

"  But  if  the  angels  at  the  gate  of  paradise  should  be  of  the 
nme  mind  as  Dr.  Luther t"  I  tuggeated.  "Would  it  not  be 
better  to  find  that  out  here  than  there  1" 

*<It  is  impossible,"  she  replied;  "have  we  not  the  Holy 
Father's  own  word  t  and  did  we  not  pay  a  whole  golden  florin  1 
tt  is  impoasible  it  can  be  in  vain." 

"  Put  the  next  florin  in  your  scales  instead  of  in  Dr.  Tctwrs 
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dtmtt,  neighbour "  miA  a  Mudent,  laughing,  m  h«  hMid  km 
Wmd  and  angry  wordi ;  "  it  may  weigh  heavier  with  your  flow 
than  againat  your  lina" 

I  left  them  to  (iniah  the  diKutiion. 

OotdHed  Myt  it  it  quite  tnie  that  Dr.  Luther  in  the  coafc»' 
■ional  in  the  dty  church  hat  earnestly  proteited  to  many  of  hia 
penitcnta  againit  their  tiuiting  to  these  certificates,  and  has 
porilivcljr  raftaed  to  suffer  any  to  communicate,  except  on  their 
confcsiing  their  sins,  and  promising  to  forsake  them,  whctM 
provided  with  indulgences  or  not. 

In  his  sermon  to  the  (leople  last  year  on  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, he  told  them  forgiveness  was  freely  given  to  the  penitent 
by  God,  and  was  not  to  be  purchased  at  any  price,  least  of  all 
with  money. 

WirrmMMBMi,  )^  iC 

The  whole  town  is  in  a  ferment  to-day,  on  account  of  Dr. 
Luther's  sermon  yesterday,  preached  before  the  Elector  in  the 
Castle  church. 

The  congregation  was  very  large,  composed  of  the  court, 
atuitenta,  and  townspeople. 

Not  a  child  or  ignorant  peasant  there  but  could  understand 
the  preacher't  worda  The  Elector  had  procured  especial  in* 
dulgences  from  the  pope  in  aid  of  his  dtuich,  but  I^,  Luihei 
nude  no  exception,  in  order  to  conciliate  him.  He  said  the 
Holy  Scriptures  nowhere  demand  of  us  any  penalty  or  satis 
Gurtion  for  our  sina  God  gives  and  forgives  freely  and  without 
price,  out  of  his  unutterable  grace ;  and  lays  on  the  forgiven  no 
other  duty  than  true  repentance  and  sincere  conversion  of  the 
heart,  resolution  to  bear  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  to  do  all  the 
good  we  can.  He  declared  also  that  it  would  be  better  to  give 
money  freely  towards  the  building  of  St  Peter's  Church  at 
Rome,  than  to  baigain  with  alma  for  indulgences ;  that  it  was 
more  pleasing  to  God  to  give  to  the  poor,  than  to  buy  these 
letters,  which,  he  said,  would  at  the  utmost  do  nothing  more 
for  any  man  than  remit  m^  ecclesiastical  penancea 

As  we  returned  from  d)e  church  togedier,  Gottfried  said, — 

"The  battle-ciy  is  sounded  then  at  last!  The  wolf  hai 
assailed  Dr.  Luther's  own  flock,  and  the  shepherd  is  roused 
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.  stays  Story.    '    ,-  ttf 

TIm  tattU<ry  k  Miuided,  Ela^  biit  the  b«tde  is  icwccly 


And  when  we  jeicribed  the  Mrmon  to  our  grandmother,  she 
murmured,— 

"  It  wundt  to  me,  children,  like  an  old  story  of  my  chHd- 
.Have  I  not  heard  such  words  half  a  century  dnce  in 
it  and  have  I  not  seen  the  lips  which  spoke  them 
iHilnnd  in  flames  and  blood  t  Neither  Dr.  Luther  nor  any  ol 
yon  know  whither  yon  arc  going.  Thank  God,  I  am  soon 
going  to  him  who  died  for  speaking  jtut  such  words  t  Thank 
God  I  hear  them  again  before  I  die  I  I  have  doubted  long 
about  them  and  about  everything ;  how  could  I  dare  to  think  a 
fcw  proecribed  men  right  against  the  whole  Church  t  But  since 
tiieae  old  words  cannot  be  hushed,  but  rise  from  the  dead 
again,  I  think  there  must  be  life  in  them ;  eternal  life.  Chil- 
dren," she  concluded,  "  tell  roe  when  Dr.  j^ther  preaches 
again ;  I  will  hear  him  before  I  die,  that  I  ma/  tell  your  grand- 
fiuher,  when  I  meet  him,  .the  old  truth  is  not  dead.  I  think  it 
would  give  him  another  joy,  even  before  the  throne  of  God." 

Christopher  has  returned  from  Jiiterbok.  He  saw  there  a 
^at  pile  of  burning  faggots,  which  Dr.  Tetzel  had  caused  to 
be  kindled  in  the  market-place,  "  to  bum  the  heretics,"  he  said. 

We  laughed  as  he  related  this,  and  also  at  the  furious  threats 
and  curses  that  had  been  Uunched  at  Dr.  Luther  from  the 
pulpit  in  front  of  the  iron  money-chest  But  our  grandmother 
said,  "  It  is  no  jest,  children;  they  have  done  it,  and  they  will 
do  it  again  yet  t" 

AUr  ittomf  D*T. 

Yesterday  evening,  as  I  sat  at  the  window  with  Gottfried  in 
the  late  twilight,  hushing  Grctchen  to  sleep,  we  noticed  Dr. 
Luther  walking  rapidly  along  the  street  towards  the  Castle 
church.  Hu  step  was  firm  and  quick,  and  he  seemed  too  full 
(tf  thou^t  to  observe  anything  as  he  passed.  There  w.is 
something  unusual  in  his  bearing,  which  made  my  husband  call 
by  attention  to  him.     His  head  was  erect  and  slightly  thrown 
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(mkJi,  u  when  he  ptcache&  He  had  t  Uigt  packet  of  pa(ten 
in  hb  hand,  and  althoi^  he  was  evidently  abaofbed  with  warn 
purpoM,  he  had  more  the  air  of  a  general  moving  to  a  b«nl» 
field  than  of  a  theologian  buried  in  roedil^on. 

Thia,  morning,  u  we  went  to  the  early  maaa  of  the  festival, 
we  law  a  great  crowd  gathered  around  titc  doon  of  the  Caatlf 
church;  not  a  mob,  however,  but  an  eager  throng  of  w«U- 
dretaed  men,  pipjiwotl,  citixeni,  and  ttadcnts;  thoae  within 
the  circle  reading  wamm  writing  which  waa  poaled  on  the  door, 
whilat  around,  the  crowd  was  broken  into  little  knots,  in  eager 
but  not  loud  debate. 

Gottfried  aake<l  what  had  happened. 

"  It  is  only  some  Latin  theses  against  tl>e  indulgences,  by 
Dr.  Luther,"  replied  one  of  the  students,  'Mnviting  a  disputation 
on  the  subject" 

I  waa  relieved  to  hear  that  nothing  was  the  matter,  uid 
Gottfried  and  I  (|uietly  proceeded  to  the  ser\-ice. 

"  It  is  only  an  affair  of  the  university,"  I  said.  "  I  was  Afraid 
it  was  some  national  disaster,  an  invasion  of  the  Turks,  or  some 
event  in  the  Elector's  family." 

As  we  returned,  however,  the  crowd  had  increased,  and  the 
debate  seemed  to  be  becoming  warm  among  some  of  them. 
One  of  the  students  was  translating  the  Latin  into  German  for 
the  benefit  of  the  utdeamed,  an<l  we  paused  to  listen. 

What  he  read  seemed  to  me  very  true,  but  not  at  all  remark- 
able. We  had  often  heard  Dr.  Luther  say  and  even  preach 
similar  things.  At  the  moment  we  came  up  the  woids  the 
student  was  reading  were, — 

"  It  is  a  great  error  for  one  to  think  to  make  utisfaction  for 
his  sins,  in  that  God  always  forgives  gratuitously  and  from  his 
boundless  grace,  requiring  nothing  in  return  but  holy  living." 

This  sentence  I  remember  distinctly,  because  it  was  so  raudi 
like  what  we  had  heard  him  preach.  Other  propositions  fol- 
lowed, such  as  that  it  was  very  doubtful  if  the  indulgences  could 
deliver  souls  from  purgatory,  and  that  it  was  better  to  give  alms 
than  to  buy  indulgences.  But  why  these  statements  should 
collect  such  a  crowd,  and  excite  such  intense  interest,  I  could 
not  quite  understand,  unless  it  was  because  they  were  in  Latia 
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One  wntcnce,  I  obierved,  arouaed  very  mingled  feelinga  in 
the  crowd  It  wu  tlie  declaration  that  the  Holy  Scripturw 
alone  could  icttle  any  controveny,  and  that  all  the  Kholaatic 
teachen  together  could  «ot  give  authority  to  one  doctrine.  ■ 

The  itudenta  and  many  of  the  citixcnt  received  thii  announce, 
ment  with  enthuiiaitic  applause,  and  tome  of  the  iwofeMon 
teatified  a  quiet  approval  of  it ;  but  other*  of  the  doctors  shook 
their  heads,  and  a  few  retircti  at  once,  murmuring  angrily  as 
they  went      ■ 

At  the  close  came  a  declaration  by  Dr.  Luther,  that  "  what- 
ever some  unenlightened  and  morbid  people  might  uy,  he  was 
no  heretic" 

"  Why  should  Dr.  Luther  think  it  necessary  to  condud*  with 
a  declaration  that  he  is  no  heretic  t"  I  said  to  Gottfried  aa  wf 
walked  home.  "  Can  anything  be  more  full  of  respect  for  the 
Pope  and  the  Church  than  many  of  these  theses  are  t  And 
why  sho^ld  they  excite  so  much  attention  t  pr.  Luther  says  no 
more  than  so  many  of  us  think  t"  " 

"  True,  Elsis,"  replied  Gottfried,  gravely ;  "  but  to  know  how 
to  sajr  what  other  people  only  think,  is  what  makes  men  poets 
and  sages ;  and  to  dare  to  say  what  others  only  dait  to  think, 
makes  men  martyrs  or  reformers,  or  bodv" 


It  is  wonderful  the  stir  these  theses  make;  Christopher 
cannot  get  them  printed  fast  enough.  Both  the  Latin  and 
German  printing-presses  are  engaged,  for  they  have  been  tiana- 
bued,  and  demimds  come  for  them  from  every  part  of  Gc^ 
many. 

Dr.  Tetzel,  they  say,  is  (tirious,  and  many  of  the  pnlates  art 
uneasy  as  to  the  remit;  the  new  bishop  baa  dissuaded  Dr. 
Luther  from  publishing  an  explanation  of  them.  It  b  reported 
that  the  Elector  Frederick  is  not  quite  pleased,  fearing  the  effect 
on  the  new  university,  still  in  its  infancy. 

Students,  however,  are  crowding  to  the  town,  and  to  Dr. 
Lnther'a  lectures,  more  than  ever.  He  is  the  hero  of  the  foutli 
of  Germany. 

But  none  are  more  enthusiastic  about  him  than  our  grantl- 
mother.    She  insisted  on  being  uken  to  church  on  AU  Sainitf 
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Day,  tnd  tottering  up  the  aisle,  took  her  place  immediate!; 
under  Dl  Lather's  pulpit,  facing  the  congregation. 

She  had  ejrea  or  ears  for  none  but  him.  When  he  came 
down  the  pulpit  stairs  she  grasped  his  hand,  and  faltered  out  a 
broken  blessing.  And  after  she  came  home  she  sat  a  long  tim^ 
in  silence,  occasionally  bnishing  away  tears,   'x 

When  Gottfried  and  I  took  leave  for  the  night,  she  held  one 
ef  our  hands  in  each  of  hers,  and  said, — 

"  Children  I  be  braver  than  I  have  been ;  that  man  preaches 
tlfe  truth  for  which  my  husband  died.  God  sends  him  to  you. 
Be  faithfid  to  him.  Take  heed  that  jpu  forsake  him  not  It 
is  not  given  to  every  one  as  to  me  to  have  the  light  they  forsook 
in  youth  restored  to  them  in  old  age.  To  me  his  words  are  like 
voices  from  the  dead.    They  are  worth  dying  for." 

My  mother  is  not  so  satisfied.  She  likes  wh^t  Dr.  Luther 
says,  but  she  is  afraid  what  Aunt  Agnes  might  think  of  it  She 
thinks  he  speaks  too  violently  sometimes.  She  does  not  like 
any  one  to  be  pained.  She  cannot  herself  much  like  the  way 
they  sell  the  indulgences,  but  she  hopes  Dr.  Tetzel  means  well, 
and  she  has  no  doubt  that  the  Pope  knows  best;  and  she  is 
convinced  that  in  their  hearts  all  good  people  mean  the  same, 
only  she  is  afraid,  in  the  heat  of  discussion,  every  one  will  go 
further  than  any  one  intends,  and  so  there  will  be  a  great  deal 
of  bad  feeling.  She  thought  it  was  quite  right  of  Dr.  Luther 
quietly  to  admonish  any  of  his  penitents  who  were  imagining 
tiiey  could  be  saved  without  repentance ;  but  why  he  should 
excite  all  the  town  in  this  way  by  these  theses  she  could  not  un- 
derstand; especially  on  All  Samts'  Day,  when  so  many  strangers 
came  firom  the  country,  and  the  holy  relics  were  exhibited,  and 
eveiy  one  ought  to  be  absorbed  with  their  devotions. 

"Ah,  little  mother,"  said  my  father,  "women  are  too  tender- 
hearted for  ploughmen's  work.  You  could  never  bear  to  break 
up  the  clods,  and  tear  up  all  the  pretty  wild  flowers.  But  when 
Ae  harvest  comes  we  will  set  you  to  bind  up  the  sheaves,  or  to 
glean  beside  tlie  reapers.  No  rough  hands  of  men  will  do  that 
10  well  as  yours." 

And  Gott&ied  said  his  vow  as  doctor  of  divinity  makes  it  as 
much  Dr.  Luther's  plain  duty  to  teach  tni^  divinity,  as  his 
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priestly  vows  oblige  him  to  guard  his  flock  from  error  and  tin. 
Gottfried  says  we  have  fallen  on  stormy  times.  For  him  that 
may  be  best,  and  by  his  side  all  is  well  for  me.  Besides,  I  am 
accustomed  to  rough  paths.  But  when  I  look  on  our  little 
tender  Gretchen,  as  her  dimpled  cheek  rests  flushed  with  sleep 
on  her  pjllow,  I  cannot  help  wishing  the  battle  might  not  begin 
in  her  time. 

Dr.  Luther  counted  the  cost  before  he*  affixed  these  these* 
,to  the  church  door.  It  was  this  which  made  him  do  it  so 
secretly,  without  consulting  any  of  his  friends.  He  knew  there 
was  risk  in  it,  and  he  nobly  resolved  not  to  involve  any  one  else 
— Elector,  professor,  or  pastor — ^in  the  danger  he  incurred 
without  hesitation  for  himselil 

XVnuwfci-  iny. 

In  one  thing  we  are  all  agreed,  and  that  is  in  our  delight  in 
Dr.  Luther's  lectures  on  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Galatiana 
Gottfried  heard  them  and  took  notes,  and  reported  them  to  us 
in  my  father's  house.  We  gather  around  him,  all  of  us,  in  the 
winter  evenings,  while  he  reads  those  inspiring  words  to  us. 
Never,  I  think,  were  words  like  them.  Yesterday  he  was  refut- 
ing to  us,  for  the  twentieth  time,  what  Dr.  Luther  said  dn  the 
words,  "Who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me." 

"  Read  with  vehemency,"  he  says,  "  those  words  '  me,'  and 
*  for  me.'  Print  this  '  me '  in  thy  heart,  not  doubting  that  thou 
art  of  the  number  to  whom  this  '  me '  belongcth ;  also,  that 
Christ  hath  not  only  loved  Peter  and  Paul,  tnd  given  himself 
,for  them,  but  that  die  same  grace  also  which  is  comprehended 
in  this  '  me,'  as  well  pertaineth  and  cometh  unto  us  as  unto 
them.  For  as  we  cannot  deny  that  we  are  all  sinners,  all  lost ; 
so  we  cannot  deny  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins.  Therefore, 
when  I  feel  and  confess  myself  to  be  a  sinner,  why  should  I  not 
say  that  I  am  made  righteous  through  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  especially  when  I  hear  He  loved  me  and  gave  himself 
former 

And  then  my  mother  asked  for  the  passages  she  most  delighta 
in :  "  O  Christ,  I  am  thy  sin,  thy  curse,  thy  wrath  of  God,  thy 
hell ;  and  contrariwise,  thou  art  my  righteousness,  my  blessing, 
oqr  life,  my  grace  of  God,  my  heaven." 
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And  agahi,  when  heipetka  of  Chriit  being  "nuuie  a  cum 
for  lu,  the  unspotted  and  undefiled  Lamb  of  God  wrapped  in 
our  nni,  God  not  laying  our  sins  upon  Us,  but  upon  his  Son, 
that  he,  bearing  the  punishment  thereof,  might  be  our  peace, 
that  by  his  stripes  we  might  be  healed." 

And  again : — 

"  Sin  is  a  mighty  conqueror,  which  devoured!  all  mankind, 
learned  and  unlearned,  holy,  wise,  and  mighty  men.  This 
tyrant  flieth  upon  Christ,  and  will  needs  swallow  him  up  as  he 
doth  all  other.  But  he  seeth  not  that  Christ  is  a  person  of 
invincible  and  everlasting  righteousness.  Therefore  in  this 
combat  sin  must  needs  be  vanquished  and  killed ;  and  righteous- 
ness must  overcome,  live,  and  reign.  So  in  Christ  aU  sin  is 
vihquiahed,  killed,  and  buried;  and  righteousness  remaineth 
a  conqueror,  and  reigneth  for  ever. 

"  In  like  manner  Death,  which  is  an  omnipotent  queen  and 
empress  of  the  whole  urorid,  killing  kings,  princes,  and  all  men, 
doth  mightily  encounter  with  Life,  thinking  utterly  to  overcome 
it  and  to  swallow  it  up^  But  because  the  Life  was  immortal, 
therefore  when  it  was  overcome,  it  nevertheless  overcame,  van- 
quishing and  killing  Death.  Death,  therefore,  through  Christ, 
is  vanquished  and  abolished,  w  that  now  it  is  but  a  painted 
death,  which,  robbed  of  its  sting,  can  no  more  hurt  those  that 
believe  in  Christ,  who  is  become  the  death  of  death. 

"So  the  curse  hath  the  like  conflict  with  the  blessing,  and 
would  condemn  and  bring  it  to  nought ;  but  it  cannot  For 
the  blessing  is  divine  and  everlasting,  therefore  the  curse  must 
needs  give  place.  For  if  the  blessing  in  Christ  could  be  over- 
come, then  would  God  himself  be  overcome.  But  this  is  im- 
possible ;  therefore  Christ,  the  po^er  of  God,  righteousness, 
blessing,  grace,  and  life,  overcometh  and  destroyeth  those  mon- 
sters, sin,  death,  and  the  curse,  without  war  and  weapons,  in 
this  our  body,  so  that  they  can  no  more  hurt  those  that  believe." 

Such  truths  are  indeed  worth  battling  for;  but  who,  save  the 
devil,  would  war  against  themt  I  wonder  what  Fritz  would 
think  of  it  alL 
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Chriatopher  returned  yesterday  evening  from  the  tauktUr 
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place,  where  the  itudentt  have  been  burning  Tetters  thetea, 
which  be  wrote  in  answer  to  Dr.  Luthei'i.  Tctiel  hide*  behind 
the  papal  authority,  and  accuaei  Dr.  Luther  of  assailing  the 
Holy  Father  himscl£ 

But  Dr.  Luther  says  notliing  shall  ever  uuke  him  a  heretic : 
that  he  will  recognise  the  voice  of  the  Pope  as  the  voice  of 
Christ  hinisel£  The  students  kindled  this  conflagration  in  the 
market-place  entirely  on  their,  own  responsibility.  They  are 
full  of  enthusiasm  for  Dr.  Martin,  and  of  indignation  against 
Tctsel  and  the  Dominicans. 

**  Who  can  doubt,"  Ksid  Christopher,  "  how  the  conflict  will 
end,  between  all  learning  and  honesty  and  truth  on  the  one 
side,  and  a  few  contemptible  avaricious  monks  on  the  other  I" 
And  he  proceeded  to  describe  to  us  the  conflagration  and  the 
sayings  of  the  students  with  as  much  exultation  as  if  it  had  been 
'a  victory  over  Tetzcl  and  the  indulgence-mongers  themselves. 

"But  it  seems  to  me,"  I. said,  "that  Dr.  Luther  is  not  so 
much  at  ease  about  it  as  you  are.  I  have  noticed  lately  that  he 
looks  grave,  and  at  times  very  sad.  He  does  not  seem  to  think 
the  victory  won." 

"  Young  soldiers,"  said  Gottfried,  "on  the  eve  of  their  first 
battle  may  be  as  blithe  as  on  the  eve  of  a  toumay.  Veterans 
are  grave  before  the  battle.  Their  courage  comes  w^A  the 
conflict  It  will  be  thus,  I  believe,  with  Dr.  Luther.  For 
surely  the  battle  is  coming.  Already  some  of  his  old  friends 
fidl  oC  They  say  the  censor  at  Rome,  Prierias,  has  condemned 
and  written  against  his  theses." 

"  But,"  rejobed  Christopher,  "  they  say  also  that  Pope  Leo 
praised  Dr.  Luther's  genius,  and  said  it  was  only  the  envy  of  the 
monks  which  found  fault  with  him.  Dr.  Luther  believes  the 
Pope  only  n^eds  to  learn  the  truth  about  these  indulgence 
mongers  to  disown  them  at  once." 

"  Honest  men  believe  all  men  honest  until  they  are  proved 
dishonest,"  said  Gottfried  drily;  "but  the  Roman  court  is  ex- 
pensive and  the  indulgences  are  profitable." 

This  morning  our  grandmother  asked  nervously  what  Iras  the 
meaning  of  the  shouting  she  had  beard  yesterday  m  the  market 
plat*,  and  the  glare  of  fire  she  had  seen,  and  the  cracklingl 
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"  Only  Tetxel't  Ijring  thetet,"  nid  Chriitopher.  She  leeiiMd 
lelieved. 

"In  mjr  early  days,"  the  uid,  "I  learned  to  listen  too  eagerly 
to  sounds  like  that  But  in  those  times  they  burned  otiMi 
tilings  than  books  or  papers  in  the  market-places." 

"  Tetael  threatens  to  do  so  again,"  taid  Christopher. 

"  No  doubt  they  will,  if  they  can,"  ghe  replied,  and  relapsed 
iato  silence. 


H?\--- . 
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|IX  years  have  passed  since  I  have  written  anything 
in  this  old  chronicle  of  mine,  and  as  in  the  quiet  of 
this  convent  once  more  I  open  it,  the  ink  on  the  first 
pages  is  already  brown  with  time;  yet  a  strange  familiar  frag- 
nuice  breathes  frojn  them,  as  of  early  spring  flowers.  My 
childhood  comes  back  to  me,  with  aU  its  devout  simplicity  { 
my  youth,  with  all  its  rich  prospects  and  its  buoyanti  ardent 
hopes.  My  childhood  seems  like  one  of  tl.ose  green  quiet 
valleys  in  my  native  forests,  like  the  valley  of  my  native  Eisenach 
itself,  when  tl4at  one  reach  of  the  forest,  and  that  one  quiet  town 
with  its  spires  and  church  bells,  and  that  one  lowly  home  with 
its  love,  its  cares,  and  its  twilight  talks  in  the  lumber-room, 
were  all  the  world  I  could  see. 

Youth  rises  before  me  like  that  first  journey  through  tho 
iMtat  to  the  University  of  Erfiut,  when  the  worid  opened  to 
me  like  the  plains  from  the  breezy  heights,  a  battle-field  for 
glorious  achievement,  an  unbounded  ocean  for  adventure  and 
discovery,  a  vast  field  for  noble  woHl 

Then  came  another  brief  interval,  when  once  again  the  lowly 
borne  at  Eisenach  became  to  me  dearer  and  more  tbian  all  the 
wide  world  beside,  and  all  earth  and  all  life  seemed  to  grow 
ncred  and  to  expand  before  me  in  the  light  of  one  pure,  holy, 
loving  maiden's  heart  I  have  seen  nothing  so  heaven-like 
■nee  u  she  was.  But  then  came  the  great  crash  which  wrenched 
my  lift  in  twain,  and  made  home  and  the  world  alike  forbidden 
ground  to  me 

At  firs^  after  that,  for  jrMn  I  dared  not  think  of  Eva.    But 
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nnc*  my  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  I  venture  to  cheriah  her  memofji 
again.  I  thank  God  every  day  that  nothing  can  erase  that 
image  of  purity  and  love  from  my  heart  Had  it  not  been  fo( 
that,  and  for  the  recollection  of  Dr.  Luther*!  manly,  honeal 
piety,  there  are  time*  when  the  very  exbtence  of  truth  and  hdi- 
Best  on  earth  would  have  icemed  inconceivable,  auch  a  chaos 
of  corruption  has  the  world  appeared  to  me. 

How  often  has  the  little  lowly  hearth-fire,  glowing  fipom  the 
windowi  of  the  old  home,  saved  me  fixmi  shipwreck,  when  "foi 
many  days  neither  sun  nor  stars  appeared,  and  no  small  tem- 
pest lay  on  me." 

For  I  have  lived  during  these  years  behind  the  veil  of  outward 
iban,  a  poor  insignificant  monk,  before  whom  iu)ne  thou^t 
it  worth  while  to  inconvenience  themselves  with  masks  or  dia- 
gniaet.  I  have  spent  hour  after  hour,  moreover,  in  the  confes- 
aiooaL  I  have  been  in  the  sacristy  before  the  mass,  and  at  the 
convent  feast  after  it  And  I  have  spent  months  once  and 
again  at  the  heart  of  Christendom,  in  Rome  itself,  where  the 
indulgences  which  are  now  stirring  up  all  Germany  are  manu- 
fiictured,  and  where  the  money  gained  by  the  indulgences  il 
q>ent;  mt  entirely  on  the  building  of  St  Peter's  or  in  holy  wait 
against  the  Turiu  I 

Thank  God  that  a  voice  is  raised  at  last  against  this  crying, 
monstrous  lie,  the  honest  voice  of  Dr.  Luther.  It  is  ringing 
through  all  the  land.  I  have  just  returned  from  a  mission 
tfirough  Germany,  and  I  had  (^portunities  Of  pbaerving  the 
effect  of  the  theses. 

The  first  time  I  heard  of  them  was  from  a  sermon  in  a  chuidt 
of  the  Dominicans  in  Bavaria. 

The  preacher  iqwke  of  Dr.  Luther  by  name,  and  reviled  the 
theses  as  directly  inspired  by  the  devil,  declaring  that  their 
wretched  author  would  have  a  place  in  hell  lower  than  all  tlie 
heretics,  firom  Simon  Magus  downward. 

The  congr^tion  were  roused  and  qxdie  of  it  as  they  dia- 
pened.  Some  piously  wondered  who  this  new  heretic  coidd  be 
iriio  was  worse  even  than  Huss.  Others  speculated  what  this 
new  poisonous  doctrine  could  be;  and  a  great  many  bou^t  a 
copy  of  the  theses  to  sec     V 
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in  the  Augusdnian  convent  that  evening  tfiejr  formed  tiie 
■ubject  ef  warm  debate.  Not  a  few  of  the  monki  triumphed  in 
Ihcia  u  an  effective  Mow  against  Tetzcl  and  the  Dominkauu. 
A  few  rejoiced  and  said  these  were  die  words  they  had  been 
longing  to  hear  for  years.  Many  expressed  wonder  that  people 
should  igake  so  much  stir  about  them,  since  they  said  nothing 
more  than  aU  honest  men  in  the  land  had  always  thought 

A  few  nights  afterwards  I  lodged  at  die  house  of  Ruprecht 
Haller,  a  priest  in  a  Franconian  village.  A  woman  of  quiet 
and  modest  appearance,  young  in  form  but  worn  and  old  in 
expression,  with  a  subdued,  broken-spirited  bearing,  was  pre- 
paring ow  supper,  and  whilst  she  was  serving  the  table  I  b^an 
to  speak  to  the  priest  about  the  theses  of  Dr.  Luther. 

He  motioned  to  me  to  keep  silence,  and  hastily  ttimed  the 
conversation. 

When  we  were  left  alone  he  explained  his  reasons.  "  I  gave 
her  the  money  for  an  indulgence  letter  last  week,  and  she  pur 
chased  one  from  one  of  Dr.  Tetzel's  company,"  he  said;  "and 
when  she  returned  her  heart  seemed  lighter  than  I  have  seen  it 
fw  years,  since  God  smote  us  for  our  sins,  and  little  Dietrich 
ditd.  I  would  not  have  her  robbed  of  that  little  bit  oi  comfort  - 
for  the  world,  be  it  true  or  false." 

Theirs  was  a  sad  story,  common  enough  in  every  town  and 
village  as  regarded  the  sin,  and  only  uncommon  as  to  the  long- 
ing for  better  things  which  yet  lingered  in  the  hearts  of  the~^ 
guilty,         -  ^ 

I  suggested  her  returning  to  her  kindred  or  entering  a 
convent 

"  She  has  no  kindred  left  that  would  receive  her,"  he  said ; 
"  and  to  send  her  to  be  scorned  and  disciplined  by  a  community 
of  nuns — never  r 

"  But  her  soul  I"  I  said,,  "and  yours  1" 

"The  blessed  Lc»d  received  such,"  he  answered  abnoM 
fiercely,  **  before  the  Phariseea." 

"  Sudi  received  Him  I"  I  said  quietly,  "but  receiving  Bin 
they  went  and  siimed  no  more." 

"And  when  did  God  ever  stf^  it  was  sm  for  a  priest  to  many  t" 
he  asked ;  "not  in  die  Old  Testament,  for  tlv  son  of  Elkanab 
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Ihe  {»rictt  and  Hannah  ministered  before  the  Lord  in  the 
temi^e,  aa  perhaps  our  tittle  Dietrich,"  he  added  in  a  low  tope, 
"  ministen  before  Him  in  his  temple  now.  And  where  in  the 
New  Testament  do  yoa  find  it  forbidden  1" 

"The  Church  forbids  it"  I  said. 

"Since  whent"  he  asked  "The  subject  is  too  near  mjr 
hiart  for  me  not  to  have  searched  to  see.  And.  five  hundred 
years  ago,  I  have  read,  before  the  days  of  Hildebrand  tlie  pope, 
many  a  village  pastor  had  his  lawful  wife,  whom  he  loved  as  I 
love  Bertha ;  for  Ciod  knows  neither  she  nor  I  ever  loved  another." 

"Does  this  satisfy  her  conscience  1"  I  asked. 

"Sometimes,"  he  replied  bitterly,  "but  only  sometimes. 
Oftener  she  lives  as  one  under  a  curse,  afinid  to  receive  any 
good  thing,  and  bowing  to  every  sorrow  as  her  bitter  desert, 
and  the  foretaste  of  the  terrible  retribution  to  come." 

"Whatever  is  not  of  faith  is  sin,"  I  murmured. 

"  But  what  will  be  the  portion  of  those  who  call  what  God 
sanctions  sin,"  he  said,  "and  bring  trouble  and  pollution  into 
hearts  as  pure  as  hers  t" 

The  woman  entered  the  room  as  he  was  speaking,  and  must 
have  caught  his  words,  for  a  deep  crimson  flushed  her  pale 
fiKe.  As  she  turned  away,  her  whole  frame  quivered  with  a 
suppressed  sob.  But  afterwards,  when  the  priest  left  th«  room, 
she  came  up  to  me  and  said,  looking  with  her  sad,  dark,  lustreless 
eyes  at  me,  "  You  were  saying  that  some  doubt  the  efficacy  of 
these  indulgences  t  But  do  you  t  I  cannot  trust  Mim,"  she 
added  soiUy,  "he  would  be  afraid  to  tell  me  if  he  thought  so." 

I  hesitated  what  to  say.  I  could  not  tell  an  untruth ;  and 
before  those  searching,  earnest  eyes,  any  attempt  at  evaaioa 
would  have  been  vain. 

"  You  do  Mt  believe  this  letter  can  do  anything  for  me,"  she 
said;  "iwrdo  I."  And  moving  quietly  to  the  hearth,  she  twc 
the  indulgence  into  shreds,  and  threw  it  on  the  flames. 

"  Do  not  tell  him  this,"  she  said;  "he  thinks  it  comforts  me" 

I  tried  to  say  some  words  about  repentance  and  forgiveness 
being  free  to  all 

"Repentance  fix  me,"  she  said,  "would  be  to  leave  hia^ 
would  it  not!" 
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I  ooaM  not  deny  it 

"  I  will  Mver  leave  him,"  the  replied,  with  a  calmneM  which 
wai  more  like  principle  than  passion.  "  He  has  lacrificed  life 
(m  me ;  but  for  me  he  might  have  been  a  great  and  honoured 
nan.  And  do  you  think  I  would  leave  him  to  bear  hit  blighted 
life  alone  r 

Ah  1  it  wai  no  dread  of  scorn  or  diacipline  which  kept  her 
frmn  the  convent 

For  some  time  I  was  silenced.  I  dared  neither  1o  reproach., 
nor  to  comfort  At  length  I  said,  "Life,  whether  joyAil  or  sorrow- 
fill,  is  very  short  Holiness  is  infinitely  better  than  happiness 
here,  and  holiness  makes  happiness  in  the  life  beyond.  If  you 
felt  If  would  be  for  Am  good,  you  would  do  anything,  at  any 
oost  to  yourself,  would  you  not )" 

Her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  You  believe,  then,  that  there  is 
some  good  left,  even  in  rnel"  she  said.  "For  this  may  God 
Uess  you  1"  and  silently  she  left  the  room. 

Five  hundred  years  ago  these  two  lives  might  have  been  holy, 
honourable,  and  happy;  and  now  1 — 

I  left  that  house  with  a  hei^vy  heart,  and  a  mind  mor^ 
bewildered  than  before. 

But  that  pale,  worn  face;  those  deep,  sad,  truthful  eyes;  and 
that  brdw,  that  might  have  been  as  pure  as  the  brow  of  a  St 
Agnes,  have  haunted  me  often  since.  And  whenever  I  think  oi 
it,  I  say,— 

"God  be  merciful  to  them  and  to  me,  sinners!" 

Tat  had  not  my  owif  good|/pure,  pious  mother  doubts  and 
■cmplet  almost  as  bitter!  IKd  not  she  also  liVe  too  often  as  if 
nnder  a  cunet  Who  or  what  has  thrown  this  shadow  on  w 
many  homes  1  Who  that  knows  the  interior  of  many  convents 
dares  to  say  they  are  holier  than  homes  t  Who  that  has  lived 
with,  or  confessed  many  monks  or  nuns,  can  dare  to  say  their 
hearts  are  more  heavenly  than  th(Me  of  husband  or  wife,  father 
or  mother  1  Alas  t  the  questions  of  that  i»iest  are  noUiing  new 
to  toe.  But  I  dare  not  entertain  them.  For  if  monastic  life  is 
a  delusion,  to  what  have  I  sacrificed  hopes  which  were  so  ab- 
soriMn^^d  might  have  been  so  pure  t 

Regrets  ate  burdens  a  btavciaaajBait  cut  o<L    ForB^littlt 
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life  what  doe«  it  matter  t  But  to  ice  vice  shamefully  reignini 
in  the  most  sacred  places,  and  scruples,  perhaps  false,  staining 
the  purest  hearts,  who  can  behold  these  things  and  not  mourn  t 
CriBC*  a  pagan  would  have  abhorred  atoned  for  by  a  few  florins; 
sins  which  the  Holy  Scriptures  scarcely  seem  to  condemn,  weigh- 
ing on  tender  consciences  like  crimes  I  What  will  be  the  end 
of  this  chaosi  .  . 

The  next  night  I  spent  in  the  castle  of  an  old  knight  in  the 
Thuringian  Forest,  Otto  von  Gersdorf.  He  welcomed  me  very 
hospitably  to  his  table,  at  which  a  stately  old  lady  presided,  his 
widowed  sister. 

'*  What  is  all  this  talk  about  Dr.  Luther  and  his  thesest"  he 
asked;  "  only,  I  suppose,  sopie  petty  quarrel  between  the  monks* 
And  yet  my  nephew  Ulrich  thinks  there  is  no  one  on  earth  like 
diis  little  Brother  Martin.  You  good  Augustinians  do  not  like 
the  Black  Friars  to  have  all  the  profit;  is  that  itl"  w  asked 
laughing. 

"  That  is  not  Dr.  Luther's  motive,  at  all  events,"  1 1  sid ;  "  I 
do  not  believe  money  is  more  to  him  than  it  is  to  theyoirds  of 
the  air." 

"  No,  brother,"  said  the  lady ;  think  of  the  beautifid^words  our' 
I  Chriemhild  read  tu  from  his  book  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.'* 

"  Yes ;  you,  and  Uhich,  and  Chriemhild,  ua  Atlantis,"  re- 
joined the  old  knight,  "  you  are  all  alike ;  the/tittle  friar  has  be> 
witched  you  all" 

The  names  of  my  sisters  made  my  heart  b^t. 

"Does  th^  lady  know  Chriemhild  and  Atlantis  Cottat"  I 
Mked. 

"  Come,  nephew  Ulrich,"  said  the  knight  to  a  young  man  wtio 
just  then  entered  the  hall  from  the  chase ;  "  tell  this  good  brother 
all  you  know  of  Fraiilein  Chriemhild  Cotta." 

We  were  soon  the  best  friends;  and  long  after  the  old  knight 
and  his  sister  had  retired,  Uhich  von  Gersdorf  and  I  sat  up  dis- 
courring  about  Dr.  Luther  and  his  noble  words  and  deeds^  and 
of  names  dearer  to  us  both  even  than  his. 

"  Then  you  are  FriUI"  he  said  musingly  after  a  pause ;  "  tbe 
Fritz  they  all  delight  to  talk  of,  and  think  no  one  can  ever  bt 
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•qmI  ta  You  are  tlie  Friu  that  ChnenlhBd  tajt  her  mother 
alwajrs  hoped  would  have  wedded  that  angel  maiden  Eva  von 
SchonberR,  who  ia  now  a  nun  at  Nimptichen ;  whose  h]rmn4>ook 
and  '  Theologia  Teutsch '  the  carried  with  her  to  the  convent  I 
wonder  you  could  have  leA  her  to  become  a  monk,"  he  continued ; 
"  your  vocation  must  have  been  very  ittrong." 

At  that  moment  it  certainly  felt  very  weak.  Bat  I  would  not 
for  the  world  have  let  him  see  this,  and  I  said,  widi  as  steady  a 
voice  as  I  could  command,  "  I  believfed  it  was  God's  will" 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  "  it  is  good  for  any  one  to  have  seen 
her,  and  to  carry  that  image  of  purity  and  piety  with  him  into 
cloister  or  home.  It  is  better  than  any  painting  of  the  saint% 
to  have  that  angelic,  childlike  countenance,  and  that  voice  sweet 
as  church  music,  in  orie's  heart" 

"  It  is,"  I  said,  and  I  could  not  have  said  a  word  more.  Ha]»^ 
pily  for  me,  he  turned  to  another  subject  and  expatiated  for  a 
long  time  on  the  beauty  and  goodneu  of  his  little  Chriemhild, 
who  was  to  be  his  wife,  he  said,  next  year ;  whilst  through  my 
heart  only  two  thoughts  remained  distinct,  namely,  what  my 
mother  had  wished  about  Eva  and  me,  and  that  Eva  had  taken 
my  "  Theologia  Teutsch  "  into  the  convent  with  her. 

It  took  some  days  before  I  could  remove  that  sweet,  guilo- 
less,  familiar  face,  to  the  saintly,  unearthly  height  in  my  heart, 
where  only  it  is  safe  for  me  to  gaxe  on  it 

But  I  believe  Ulrich  thought  me  a  very  sympathising  listener, 
for  in  about  an  hour  he  said, — 

"  You  are  a  patient  and  good-natured  monk,  to  listen  thai 
to  my  romances.  However,  she  is  your  sister,  and  I  wish 
jroa  would  be  at  our  wedding.  But,  at  all  events,  it  will  bt 
delightful  to  have  news  for  Chriemhild  and  all  of  them  about 
Frits." 

I  had  intended  to  go  on  to  Wittembetg  for  a  few  days,  but 
after  that  conversation  I  did  not  dare  to  do  so  at  once.  I  re- 
turned to  the  uoiverstty  of  Tiibingen,  to  quiet  my  mind  a  little 
with  Greek  and  Hebrew,  under  ne  direction  of  the  excellent 
Reuchlin,  it  being  die  wiU  of  ourjVicar-General  that  I  should 
study  the  languages.  J 

At  T&bingen  I  found  Dr.  Lutnci's  tbieaes  the  great  topic  of 
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ddwtt.    Men  of  learning  rejoiced  in  the  theses  as  an  assault 

on  barbarism  and  ignorance ;  men  of  straightforward  integritjr 
hailed  them  as  a  protest  against  a  system  of  lies  and  imposture; 
men  of  piety  gave  thanks  for  them  as  a  defence  of  holiness  and 
truth.  The  students  enthusiastically  greeted  Dr.  Luther  as  the 
ptince  of  the  new  age;  the  aged  Reuch)in  and  many  of  the  pro- 
fesson  recognised  him  as  an  assaiknt  of  old  foes  from  a  new 
point  of  attack.  -, 

Here  I  attended,  for  some  weeks  the  lectures  of  the  young  ' 
doctor,  Philip  Melancthon  (then  only  twenty-one,  yet  aheady  a 
doctor  for  four  yean),  until  he  was  sunmioned  to  Wittembog, 
which  he  reached  on  the  tsth  of  August  151S. 

On  business  of  the  order,  I  was  deputed  about  the  same  time 
on  a  mission  to  the  Augustinian  convent  at  Wittemberg,  so  that 
I  saw  him  arrive.  The  disappointment  at  his  first  appearance 
was  great  Could  this  little  unpretending-looking  youth  be  the 
great  scholar  Reuchlin  had  recommended  so  warmly,  and  firom 
whose  abilities  the  Elector  Frederick  expected  such  great  .results 
for  his  new  university! 

Dr.  Luther  was  among  the  first  to  discover  the  treasure  hidden 
In  this  insigidficant  frame.  But  his  first  Latin  harangue,  four 
days  after  his  arrival,  won  the  admiration  of  all;  and  very  soon 
his  lecture-room  was  crowded. 

This  was  the  event  which  absorbed  Wittemberg  when  first  I 
nw  it        u  ^ ,    ' 

The  return  to  my  old  home  was  very  strange  to  me.  Sudi  a 
broad  barrier  of  time  and  circumstance  had  grown  up  between 
me  and  those  most  familiar  to  me  1 

EM,  matronly,  as  she  was,  with  her  keys,  her  stores,  her  large 
household,  and  her  two  children,  the  baby  Frits, and  Gretchen, 
•  was  in  heart  the  vciy  same  to  roe  as  when  we  parted  for  my  first 
term  at  Erfurt  Her  honest,  kind  blue  eyes,  had  the  very  same 
look.  But  around  her  was  a  whole  new  worid  of  atrangen, 
strange  to  me  as  her  own  new  life,  with  whom  I  had  no  links 
whatever. 

With  Chriemhild  and  the  younger  children,  the  recollection  o( 
me  as  the  elder  brother  seemed  struggling  with  their  reverent 
fw  the  priest    ChristojAer  appeared  to  look  on  me  with  a  mi» 
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tare  of  pity,  and  respect,  and  perplexity,  which  prevented  mf 
having  any  intimate  intercourse  with  him  at  alL 

Only  my  mother  seemed  unchanged  with  regard  to  me,  although 
tnuch  more  aged  and  feeble.  But  in  her  affection  there  was  a 
clinging  tenderness  which  pierced  my  heart  more  than  the  bit- 
terest reproaches  I  felt  by  the  silent  watching  of  her  eyes  how 
At  had  missed  me. 

My  iather  was  little  altered,  except  that  his  schemes  appeared 
to  give  him  a  new  and  placid  satisfaction,  in  the  very  impossi- 
bility of  their  fiilfihnent,  and  that  the  relations  between  him  and 
any  grandmother  were  much  more  friendly. 

There  was  at  first  a  little  severity  in  our  grandmother's  manner 
tO|ne,  which  wore  t^when  we  undentood  how  much  Dr.  Luther's 
teaching  had  don*  for  us  both ;  and  she  never  wearied  of  hea^ 
ing  what  he  had  said  and  done  at  Rome. 

The  one  who,  I  felt,  would  have  been  entirely  the  same,  was 
gone  for  ever;  and  I  could  scarcely  regret  the  absence  which 
left  that  one  image  undimmed  by  the  touch  of  time,  and  sur 
rounded  by  no  barriers  of  change. 

But  of  Eva  no  one  spoke  to  me,  except  little  Thekla,  who 
sang  to  me  over  and  over  the  Latin  hymns  Eva  had  taught  heri 
and  asked  if  she  sang  them  at  all  in  the  same  way. 

I  told  her  yea.  They  were  the  same  words,  the  same  melo- 
dies, much  of  the  same  soft,  reverent,  innocent  manner.  But 
little  Thekla's  voice  was  deep  and  powerful,  and  clear  like  a 
dmish's ;  and  Eva's  used  to  be  like  the  soft  murmuring  of  a  dove 
in  the  depth  of  some  quiet  wood — hardly  a  voice  at  all — an  etn- 
bodied  prayer,  as  if  you  stood  at  the  threshold  of  her  heart,  and 
heard  the  music  of  her  happy,  holy,  childlike  thoughts  within. 

No,  nothing  could  ever  httak  the  echo  of  that  voice  to  me. 

But  "Thekla  and  I  became  great  friends.  She  had  scarcely 
known  me  of  old.  We  became  friends  as  we  were.  There  was 
BOdiing  to  recall^  nothing  to  efface.  And  ^Cousin  Eva  had  been 
to  her  M  a  star  or  angel  in  heaven,  or  as  if  she  had  been  another 
dhild  sent  by  God  oat  of  some  beautiful  old  legend  to  be  her 
Mend. 

Altogether,  there  was  some  pain  in  this  visit  to  my  old  home. 
I  had  pnqred  so  earnestly  that  the  blank  my  departure  had  made 

If 
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might  be  filled  up ;  yet  now  that  I  nw  it  fille<i,  and  the  lifc  of 
my  beloved  running  its  buajr  coune,  with  no  place  in  it  for  me^ 
it  left  a  dreary  feeling  of  exile  on  my  heart  If  the  dead  could 
thus  return,  would  they  feel  anything  of  thist  Not  the  holy 
dead,  lurely.  They  woidd  rejoice  that  the  lonow,  having  wrought 
its  work,  ihould  ccaie  to  be  lo  bitter — that  the  blank  should, 
not,  indeed,  be  iHled  (no  true  love  can  repUce  another),  but 
veiled  and  made  fruitful,  as  time  and  nature  veil  all  ruins. 

But  the  holy  dead  would  revisit  earth  from  a  home,  a  Father's 
bouse ;  and  that  the  cloister  is  not,  nor  can  ever  be. 

Yet  I  would  gladly  have  remained  at  Wittemberg.  Comparrd 
with  Wittemberg,  all  the  world  seemed  asleep.  There  it  was 
morning,  and  an  atmos{^ere  of  hope  and  activity  was 'around 
my  heart  Dr.  Luther  was  there ;  and,  whether  consciottsly  or 
not,  all  who  look  for  better  days  seem  to  fix  their  eyes  on  hinL 

But  I  was  sent  to  Mainz.  On  my  journey  thither  I  went  out 
of  my  way  to  take  a  new  book  of  Dr.  Luther's  to  my  poor  Priest 
Ruprecht  in  Franconia.  His  village  lay  in  the  depths  of  a  pine 
forest  The  book  was  the  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
German,  for  lay  and  unlearned  people.  The  priest's  house  was 
empty ;  but  I  laid  the  -book  on  a  wooden  seat  in  the  porch,  with 
my  name  written  in  it,  and  a  tew  words  of  gratitude  for  his 
hospitality.  And  as  I  wound  my  way  through  the  fores^  I 
saw  from  a  height  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  a  woman 
enter  the  porch,  and  stoop  to  pick  up  the  book,  and  then  stand 
reading  it  in  the  doorway.  As  I  turned  away,  her  figure  still 
stood  motionleu  in  the  arch  of  the  porch,  with  the  white  leaves 
of  the  open  book  relieved  against  the  shadow  of  the  interior. 

I  prayed  that  the  words  might  be  written  on  her  heart 
Wonderful  words  of  holy  love  and  grace  I  knew  were  there, 
which  would  restore  h(^  and  purity  to  any  heart  on  whidi  tbey 
were  writteit 

And  now  I  am  placed  in  this  Ai^gustinian  monastery  at  Mains 
in  the  Rhine-land. 

This  convent  has  its  own  peculiar  traditions.  Here  is  a  dun- 
geon  in  which,  not  forty  years  sgo  (in  1481),  died  John  of  Wesal 
—the  old  man  who  had  dared  to  Vrotest  against  indulgence^ 
and  to  utter  sui:h  truths  as  Dr.  Luther  is  uphokiing  now. 


An  ifed  monk  of  thii  mooMtoy,  who  wu  yoqng  when  John 
•f  Weael  died,  rememben  him,  and  hu  often  spoken  to  me 
about  him.  The  inquisitors  instituted  a  process  against  him, 
which  WM  auried  on,  like  so  many  others,  in  the  secret  of  th« 

It  waa  said  that  he  made  a  general  recantation,  but  that  two 
■ocusations  which  were  brought  against  him  he  did  not  attempt 
fai  hit  defence  to  deny.  They  were  these:  "  That  it  is  not  hit 
monastic  life  which  saves  any  monk,  but  the  grace  of  God  f  and, 
**  That  die  same  Holy  Spirit  who  inspired  the  Holy  Scripturea 
alone  can  interpret  them  with  power  to  the  heart" 

The  inquisitors  burned  his  books;  at  which,  my  informant 
•aid,  the  old  man  wept 

"  Whjr,"  he  said,  "should  men  be  so  inflamed  against  himi 
There  was  so  much  in  his  books  that  was  good,  and  must  they 
be  all  burned  for  the  little  evil  that  was  mixed  with  the  goottt 
Surely  this  was  man's  judgment,  not  God's — ^not  His  who  would 
have  spared  Sodom,  at  Abraham's  prayer,  for  but  ten  righteous, 
had  they  been  found  thete.  O  God,"  he  sighed,  "must  the  good 
perish  with  the  evill" 

But  the  inquisitors  were  not  to  be  moved.  The  books  were 
condenmed  and  ignominiously  burned  in  public;  the  old  man'a 
name  was  branded  with  heresy;  and  he  himself  was  silenced, 
and  left  in  the  convent  prison  to  die. 

I  asked  the  monk  who  told  me  of  this,  what  were  the  espedal 
heresies  for  which  John  of  Wesel  was  condemned. 

"Henaea  against  the  Church,  I  believe,"  he  replied.  **I ' 
have  heard  him  in  his  sermons  declare  that  the  Church  was 
becoming  Uke  what  the  Jewish  natidn  was  in  the  days  of  our 
Lwd.  He  protested  against  the  secular  splendours  of  the 
piieMs  and  prelates — against  the  cold  ceremonial  into  which  he 
sud  the  services  had  sunk,  and  the  empty  superstitions  which 
were  sabatituted  for  true  piety  of  heart  and  life.  He  said  that 
the  salt  had  loct  its  savour;  that  many  of  the  priests  were  thieves 
and  robbers,  and  not  shepherds;  that  the  religion  in  fashion 
was  little  better  than  that  of  the  Pharisees  who  put  our  Lord  to 
death— «  doak  for  qxritual 'pride,  and  narrow,  selfish  bitterness. 
He  dedared  that  divine  and  ecclesiastical  authority  were  of  very 
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dUTerent  wdght;  th&t  the  outward  profesnng  Church  wu  to  be 
diitinguiihed  from  the  true  liring  Church  of  Chriit;  that  the 
power  of  abiohition  given  to  the  prieits  wai  ncraaiental,  and 
not  judidaL  In  a  lermon  at  Worms,  I  once  heard  him  nj  he 
thought  little  of  the  Pope,  the  Church,  or  the  Councils,  at  a 
foundation  to  build  our  faith  upon.  '  Christ  alone,'  he  declared, 
'Ipniw.    Majthe  word  of  Christ  dwell  inns  lidilyt'" 

"They  were  bold  words,  "  I  renurked. 

"More  than  that,"  replied  the  aged  nionk;  "John  of  Wcael 
protested  that  what  the  Bible  did  not  hold  as  tin,  neither  could 
he;  and  he  is  even  reported  to  have  said, '  Eat  on  fast  dajn^  if 
thou  art  hungry.' " 

"  That  it  a  concession  many  of  the  monks  scarcely  need,"  I 
observed.  "  His  life,  then,  was  not  condemned,  but  only  his 
doctrine." 

"  I  was  sorry,"  the  old  monk  resbmed,  "  that  it  was  necessary 
to  condemn  him;  for  (rom  that  time  to  this,  I  never  have  heard 
preaching  that  stirred  the  heart  like  his.  When  he  ascended 
the  pulpit,  the  church  was  thronged.  The  laity  understood  and 
listened  to  him  as  eagerly  as  the  religious.  It  was  a  pity  he 
wu  a  heretic,  for  I  do  not  ever  expect  to  hear  his  like  again." 

"You  have  never  heard  Dr.  Luther  preacht"  I  said. 

"  Dr.  Luther  who  wrote  those  theses  they  are  talking  so  much 
of t" he  asked.  "Do  the  people  throng  to  hear  his  sermtms, 
and  hang  on  his  words  as  if  they  were  words  of  lifet" 

"They  do,"  I  replied. 

"Then,"  rejoined  the  old  monk  softly,  "let  Dr.  Luther  take 
care.  That  was  the  way  with  so  many  of  the  heretical  preachers. 
With  John  of  Goch  at  Mechlin,  and  John  Wessel  whom  they 
expelled  from  Paris,  I  have  heard  it  was  just  the  same.  But," 
he  continued,  "  if  Dr.  Luther  comes  to  Mamz,  I  will  certainly  try 
to  hear  him.  I  should  like  to  have  my  cold,  dry,  old  heart  moved 
like  that  again.  Often  when  I  read  the  holy  Gospels  John  of 
Wetel's  words  come  back.  Brother,  it  was  like  the  breath  of  life." 

The  hut  man  that  ventured  to  say  in  the  face  of  Germany 
that  man's  word  is  not  to  be  placed  on  an  equity  with  God's, 
and  that  the  Bible  is  the  only  standard  of  truth,  and  the  one 
rule  (tf  right  and  wrongr-this  is  how  he  died  1 


How  will  it  be  with  the  next — with  the  man  that  ia  proclaim- 
ing thii  in  the  face  of  the  world  nowl 

The  old  monk  turned  back  to  me,  after  we  had  lepaimted, 
tad  nid,  in  a  low  voices 

"Tell  Dr.  Luther  to  take  warning  hj  John  of  WeaeL  Holy 
nea  and  great  preachers  may  so  easily  become  heretics  without 
knowing  it  And  yet,"  he  added,  "  to  preach  such  sermons  as 
John  of  Wesel,  I  am  not  sure  it  is  not  worth  while  to  die  in 
jlriMB.  I  diink  I  could  be  content  to  die,  if  I  could  Aear  one 
nch  again!  Tell'  Dr.  Luther  to  take  care;  but  nevertheless,  if 
he  comes  to  Mains  I  will  hear  him." 

The  good,  then,  in  John  of  Wesel's  words,  has  not  perished, 
in  q>ite  of  the  flames. 
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■MMANY  event*  (utve  happened  since  Uut  I  wrote,  both  ia 
llraj  B  this  little  world  and  in  the  large  world  outside. 
IbIuI  Our  Gretchen  luu  two  little  brothers,  who  are  u 
ingenious  in  destruction,  and  seem  to  have  as  many  designs 
against  their  own  welfare,  as  their  uncles  had  at  their  |ige,  and 
seem  likely  to  perplex  Gretchen,  dearly  as  she  loves  them,  much 
u  Christopher  and  Pollux  did  me.  Chriemhild  is  married,  and 
has  gone  to  her  home  in  the  Thuringian  Forest  Atlantis  is 
betrothed  to  Conrad  Winkelried,  a  Swiss  student  Pollux  is 
gone  to  Spain,  on  some  mercantile  affairs  of  the  Eisenach  house 
of  Cotta,  in  which,  he  is  a  partner;  and  Frits  has  been  among 
us  once  more.  That  is  now  about  two  years  since.  He  was  - 
certainly  much  graver  than  of  old.  Indeod  he  often  looked 
more  than  grave,  as  if  some  weight  of  sorrow  itsted  on  him. 
But  with  our  mother  and  the  children  he  was  always  cheeifuL 

Gretchen  and  Uiide  Fritx  ib;med  the  strongest  mutual  at- 
tachment, and  to  this  day  she  often  asks  me  when  he  will  come 
back;  and  nothing  delights  her  more  than  to  sit  on  my  knee 
-  before  his  picture,  and  hear  me  tell  over  and  over  again  the 
■tones  of  our  old  talks  in  the  lumbernroom  at  Eisenach,  or  of 
the  long  davs  w^  used  to  spend  in  the  pine  forests,  gathering 
wood  for  the  winter  fires.  She  thinks  no  festival  could  be^  so 
delightful  as  that;  and  her  favourite  amusement  is  to  gather 
little  bundles  of  willow  or  oak  twigs,  by  the  river  Elbe,  or  on 
the  Diiben  Heath,  and  bring  them  home  for  household  use. 
All  the  splendid  puppets  and  toys  her  father  brings  her  from ' 
Nihembeig,  or  has  sent  from  Venice,  do  not  give  her  half  tht 
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plMtore  that  the  finds  in  the  heath,  when  he  takes  her  there, 
ard  ihe  letumi  with  her  littk  apron  full  of  dry  sticks,  and  hei 
hands  as  brown  and  dirty  as  a  little  wood-cutter'i)  fancying  she 
is  doing  what  Uncle  Frits  and  I  did  when  we  were  children, 
and  being  useful 

LaM  summer  she  was  endowed  with  a  special  apple  and  pear 
tree  of  her  own,  and  the  fruit  of  these  she  stores  with  her  little 
iagots  to  give  at  Christmas  to  a  poor  old  woman  we  know. 

Gottfried  and  I  want  the  children  to  learn  early  that  pure 
)oy  of  giving,  and  of  doing  kindnesses,  which  transmutes  wealth 
from  dust  into  true  gold,  and  prevents  these  possessions  which 
are  such  good  servants  from  becoming  our  nuisters,  and  rcduc- 
bg  us,  as  they  seem  to  do  so  many  wealthy  people,  into  the 
uere  slaves  and  hired,  ^jUardians  of  things. 

I  pray  God  often  that  the  experience  of  poverty  which  I  had 
for  so  many  years  may  never  be  Ipst  It  seems  to  me  a  gift 
God  has  given  me,  just  as  a  course  at  the  university  is  a  gift 
I  have  graduated  in  the  school  of  poverty,  and  God  grant  1 
may  never  forget  the  secrets  poverty  taught  me  about  the 
struggles  and  wants  of  the  pour.  ^ 

The  room  in  which  I  write  now,  with  its  carpvis,  pictures,  ami 
carved  furniture,  is  very  different  from  the  dear  bare  old  lumber- 
room  where  I  began  my  Chronicle;  and  the  inlaid  ebony  antl 
ivory  cabinet  on  which  my  paper  lies  b  a  different  desk  from 
>the  piles  of  old  books  where  I  tued  to  trace  the  first  pii{{es 
slowly  in  a  childish  hand.  But  the  poor  man's  luxuries  will 
always  be  the  nwst  precious  to  me.  The  jvarm  sunbeams,  shin- 
ing through  the  translucent  vine-leaves  at  the  open  window,  are 
fairer  than  all  the  jewel-like  Venetian  glass  of  the  closed  case- 
ments which  are  now  dying  crimson  the  pages  of  Dr.  Luther's 
Commentaiy,  left  open  on  the  window-seat  an  hour  since  by 
GottfrieA: 

But  how  can  I  be  writing  so  much  about  my  own  tiny  world, 
when  all  the  world  around  me  is  agitated  by  such  great  ieais 
and  hopes  t 

At  this  moment,  through  the  open  window,  I  ate  Dr.  Latter 
and  Dr.  Philip  Melanctnon  walking  slowly  up  the  street  in  cIom 
conversation.     I'he  hum  of  their  voices  reaches  me  here, 
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khhough  they  are  Ulking  low.  How  di/Teient  thejr  kwk,  and 
are;  and  yet  what  friends  they  have  become t  Probably,  i»a 
great  degree,  bccauie  of  the  diiference.  The  one  looki  like  « 
vetenn  aoldier,  widi  hit  rock-like  brow,  hit  dark  eyei,  hia  vigg^^ 
oua  form,  and  hit  firm  itep;  the  other,  with  his  high,  expanded 
forehead,  his  thin  worn  face,  and  his  slight  youthful  frame,  like 
a  combination  of  a  young  student  and  an  old  philosopher. 

Gottfried  layt  God  has  given  them  to  each  other  and  to  Gc^ 
many,  bleating  the  Church  aa  he  doet  the  world  by  the  union 
of  opposites,  rain  and  luftthine,  heat  and  cold,  tea  and  land, 
husband  and  wife. 

How  thote  two  great  men  (for  Gottfried  layt  Dr.  Melancthon 
it  great,  and  I  know  that  Dr.  Luther  it)  love  and  reverence  each 
other  I  Dr.  Luther  tays  he  it  but  the  forerunner,  and  Melanc- 
thon the  true  prophet;  that  he  it  but  the  wood-cutter  clearing 
the  forest  with  rough  blows,  that  Dr.  Philip  may  sow  the  pre- 
ckwa  teed;  and  when  he  went  to  encounter  the  legate  at  Aogt- 
burg,  he  wrote,  that  if  Philip  lived  it  mattered  little  what  became 
of  him. 

But  tew  do  not  think  to,  nor  doet  Dr.  Melancthon.  "  No 
one,"  he  tayt,  "  comet  near  Dr.  Luther,  and  indeed  the  heart 
of  the  whole  nation  hangs  on  him.  Who  ttin  the  heart  of  Ger- 
nwny — of  nobles,  peasants,  princes,  women,  children — aa  he 
doet  with  his  noble  faithful  wordi  t" 

Twice  during  these  last  yean  we  have  been  in  the  greatest 
nudety  about  hit  safety, — once  when  he  wat  tummoned  before 
the  legate  at  Augsburg,  and  once  when  he  went  to  the  great 
diaputation  with  Dr.  Fx:k  at  Leipsic 

But  how  great  the  difference  between  hit  purpose  when  hfl 
went  to  Augsbuig,  and  when  he  returned  from  Leipsic  I 

At  Augsburg  he  would  have  conceded  anything,  but  the  truA 
about  the  free  justification  of  every  tinner  who  believet  in 
Chritt  He  reverenced  -the  Pope;  he  would  not  for  the  worid 
become  a  hereticl  No  name  of  opprobrium  wm  to  tetrible  to 
him  aa  that 

At  Leiptic  he  had  learned  to  disbclievt;  that  the  Pope  had 

^  any  authority  to  determine  doctrine,  and  he  boldly  confetted 

4hat  the  Huititet  (men  till  now  abhorred  in  Sakony  at  natural 
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I M  wen  M  desdly  heretks)  ought  to  be  honourad  fM 
cpnfewing  lound  truth.  And  from  that  time  both  Dr.  Luther 
«nd  MeUncthon  have  stood  forth  openly  u  the  champiou  of 
Ike  W(»d  of  God  acminit  the  Papaqr. 

Now,  however,  a  wonc  danger  threatens  him,  even  the  bull 
of  excommunication  which  thejr  say  is  now  being  forged  at 
Rome,  and  which  has  never  yet  failed  to  cniah  where  it  has 
bUen.  Dr.  lather  has,  indeed,  taught  us  not  to  dread  it  as  a 
qpiritual  weapon,  but  we  fear  its  temporal  effects,  especially  if 
followed  by  the  ban  of  the  empire. 

Often,  indeed,  he  ulks  of  taking  refuge  in  some  other  land ; 
dte  good  Elector,  even  himself,  has  at  times  advised  it,  feiuing 
no  longer  to  be  able  to  protect  him.  But  God  preserve  him  to 
Germany  t 

This  evening,  as  we  were  sitting  in  my  bther's  house,  Chria> 
topher  brought  us,  damp  from  the  press,  a  copy  of  Dr.  Luthei'a 
Appeal  to  His  Imperial  Majesty,  and  to  the  Christian  Nobility 
of  the  German  Nation,  on  the  Reformation  of  Christendom. 
Presenting  it  to^,  ot»  grandmother,  he  said, — 

"  Here,  madam,  is  a  weapon  worthy  of  the  bravest  days  ol 
the  Schonbergs,  mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  strongholds." 

"Ah,"  sighed  our  mother,  "always  wars  and  fightings!  /It  ii 
a  pity  the  good  work  cannot  be  done  more  quietly." 

"Ah,  grandmother,"  said  my  father,  "only  see  how  her 
burgher  life  has  destroyed  the  heroic  spirit  of  her  crusading 
ancestors.  Sm  thinks  that  the  Holy  Places  are  to  be  won  bMk 
from  the  infidels  without  a  blow,  only  by  begging  their  pardon 
and  kissing  the  hem  of  their  garments." 

"  You  should  hear  Catherine  Krapp,  Dr.  Melancthon's  wife  I" 
rejoined  our  mother;  "she  agrees  with  me  that  these  are  teirible 
times.  She  says  she  never  sees  the  doctor  go  away  without 
thinking  he  may  be  immured  in  some  dreadful  dungeon  before 
they  meet  again." 

"  Bat  remember,  dear  mother,"  I  said,  "  your  fears  when  first 
Dr.  Luther  assailed  Tctzel  and  his  indulgences  three  years  ago  1 
And  who  has  gained  the  victory  theret  Dr.  Martin  is  the 
admiration  (tf  all  good  men  throughout  Germany;  and  poor 
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TttatI,  de^piied  by  hU  own  puty,  rebttk«d  by  the  legate,  died, 
they  wy,  of  a  broken  heart  Jnat  after  the  great  Leipek  diqHitMkm.' 

**  Poor  Tettel  I"  leid  my  mother,  "  his  indulgences  could  not 
'bind  up  a  broken  heart  I  shall  always  love  Dr.  Luther  for 
writing  him  a  letter  of  comfort  when  he  was  dying,  despised 
an4  fbtsMun  even  by  his  own  party.  I  truA  that  He  who  en 
pardon  has  had  mercy  on  his  souL" 

"Read  to  us,  Christopher,"  said  our  grandmother;  "your 
nother  would  not  shrink  from  any  battle-field  if  there  were 
wounds  there  which  her  hands  could  bind." 

"  No,"  said  Gottfried,  "  the.  end  of  war  is  peace,~-fk)d'k 
peace,  based  on  His  truth.  Blessed  are  those  who  in  th« 
■Iruggle  never  lose  sight  of  the  end." 

**    Christopher  read,  not  without  interruption.     Many  thii^p  in 
the  book  were  new  and  startling  to  most  of  us: — 

"It  is  not  rashly,"  Dr.  Luther  began,  "that  I,  a  man  of  the 
people,  undertake  to  address  your  lordships.  The  wretchedness 
and  oppression  that  now  overwhelm  all  the  states  of  Christeiv 
dom,  and  Germany  in  particular,  force  from  me  a  ay  (tf  distress. 
I  am  constrained  to  call  for  help;  I  must  see  whether  God  win 
not  bestow  his  Spirit  on  some  man  belonging  to  our  country, 
and  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  our  unhappy  nation." 

Dr.  Luther  never  seems  to  think  kt'u  to  do  the  great  work. 
He  speaks  as  if  he  were  only  fulfilling  some  pUin  humble  duty, 
and  calling  other  men  to  undertake  the  great  achievement;  and 
all  the  while  that  humble  duty  is  the  great  achievement,  and  he 
is  dttug  it 

Dr.  Lttther  qx>ke  of  the  wretchedness  «f  Italy,  the  unhappy 
land  where  the  Pope's  throne  is  set,  her  ruined  monasteries,  her 
decayed  cities,  her  corrupted  people;  and  then  he  showed  how 
Roman  avarice  And  pride  were  seeking  to  reduce  G<nnany  to  a 
state  as  enslaved  He  appealed  to  the  young  emperor,  Qhitrles, 
spoo  about  to  be  crowned.  He  reminded  all  the  rulers  of 
their  responsibilities.  He  declared  that  the  papal  territory, 
called  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter,  was  the  fruit  of  robbery. 
Generously  holding  out  his  hand  to  die  very  outcasts  his  enemiea 
had  sought  to  insult  him  moat  grievoosly  by  comparii^  him 
with,  he  said, — 
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,  "  It  k  tioM  that  w«  wctc  ooniidering  the  cauaa  of  Um  Boh*- 
ikm.  and  it-uniting  ounehrea  to  them."  >n. 

At  these  wordi  my  gnmdmother  dropped  her  wofk,  and 
fnvently  clMping  her  hands,  leant  Ibnrard,  and  fixing  her  eyet 
M  Christopher,  (kaak   in  every  word  with  intense  eager- 


.  Whca  be  came  to  the  denunciation  oC  the  begging  iriara,  and 
the  recommendation  that  the  parish  priests  should  manyi 
Christopher  interrupted  himself  by  an  enthusiastic  "vivat" 

When,  however,  after  a  vivid  picture  of  the  oppressions  and 
avarice  of  the  legates,  came  the  solenm  abjuration : — 

"  Hearcat  thou  this,  O  Pope,  not  moat  holy,  but  moat  sinfUt 
May  God  from  the  heights  of  his  heaven  soon  hurl  thy  throne 
into  the  abyss  I"  my  mother  turned  pale,  and  crossed  hcrsel£ 

Wbat  impressed  me  most  was  the  plain  dechtration : — 

■*  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  Pope,  the  bishops,  the  priests, 
and  the  monks  and  nuiu  form  the  esute  spiritual  or  ecclesias- 
tical; while  the  princes,  nobles,  burgesses,  and  peasantry  fonn 
the  secular  estate  or  laity.  Let  no  man,  however,  be  alarmed 
at  thta.  Alt  Ckriitumi  uimitwU  Ukt  ^Mhtal  akOt;  smd  tkt 
mUy  diffimmt  amMg  tktm  is  that  (^  tht  functions  wkith  tkty 
iisdwrgt.  We  have  all  one  baptism,  0ne  faith,  and  it  is  this 
which  constitutes  the  spiritiud  maiL" 

If  this  is  indeed  true,  how  many  of  my  old  difficulties  it 
removea  with  a  atroket  All  callings,  then,  may  be  religioua 
oaflings;  all  men  and  women  of  a  religious  order.  Then  my 
mother  is  truly  and  undoubtedly  as  much  treading  the  way 
appointed  her  as  Aunt  Agnes;  and  the  monastic  life  is  only  oo« 
among  callings  equally  sacred. 

When  I  said  this  to  my  mother,  she  said,  **  I  as  rdigioiis  a 
woman  as  Aunt  Agnes  t  No,  Els^  I  whnaver  Dr.  Luther  ven- 
tures to  declare,  he  would  not  say  that  I  do  sometimes  have 
a  hope  that  for  Hia  dear  Son's  aakc  God  beat*  even  my  poor 
feeble  prayers;  but  to  pray  night  and  day,  and  abandon  all  for 
God,  lUte  my  sister  Agnes,  that  is  another  thing  altogether." 

But  when,  as  we  crossed  the  street  to  our  home,  I  told  Gott- 
fried how  much  those  words  of  Dr.  Luther  had  touched  me, 
and  adicd  if  he  really  thought  we  in  our  secular  calling  were 
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Ml  onlf  doing  oar  work  by  a  kind  of  indirect  pcnniwiont  b«t 
bjr  •  dtitct  vocation  from  God,  he  lepUad, — 

"My  doubt,  Els^,  if  whether  the  vocation  which  leads  men 
to  abandon  home  it  from  God  at  all ;  whether  it  haa  either  hia 
command  or  even  hii  permiMion." 

Bat  if  Gottfried  is  right,  Frits  has  sacrificed  his  life  to  « 
delusion.  How  can  I  believe  thatt  And  yet  if  he  could  pc^ 
oeive  it,  how  life  might  change  for  him  I  Might  he  not  even 
jet  be  restored  to  us  I    But  I  am  dreaming. 

More  and  more  burning  words  from  Dr.  Luther.  Tcxlay  w« 
have  been  reading  his  new  book  on  the  Babylonish  Captivity. 
"God  has  said,"  he  writes  in  this,  "'  Whosoever  shall  believe 
and  be  baptised  shall  be  saved.'  On  this  promise,  if  we  receive 
it  with  fidth,  hangs  our  whole  salvation.  If  we  believe,  our 
heart  is  fortified  by  the  divine  promise ;  and  although  all  should 
forsake  the  believer,  this  promise  which  he  believes  will  never 
forsake  him.  With  it  he  will  resist  the  adversary  who  rushca 
upon  his  soul,  and  will  have  wherewithal  to  answer  pitiless 
death,  and  even  the  judgment  of  God."  And  he  aaya  in 
another  place,  "  The  vow  made  at  our  baptism  is  sufiicient  ol 
itself,  and  comprehends  more  than  we  can  ever  accomplish. 
Hence  all  other  vows  may  be  abolished.  Whoever  enters  the 
priesthood  or  any  religious  order,  let  him  well  understand  that 
die  works  of  a  monk  or  of  a  priest,  however  difficult  they  may 
be,  differ  in  no  respect  in  the  sight  of  God  from  those  of  a 
countryman  who  tills  the  ground,  or  of  a  woman  who  conducts 
a  household.  God  values  all  things  by  the  standard  of  faith. 
And  it  often  hai^>ens  that  the  simple  labour  of  a  male  or  femalz 
servant  is  more  agreeable  to  God  than  the  fasts  and  the  works 
of  a  monk,  because  in  these  faith  is  wanting." 

What  a  consecration  this  thought  gives  to  my  commonest 
duties  I  Yes,  iriien  I  am  directing  the  maids  in  their  woik,  or 
sharing  GottfHed's  cares,  or  simply  trying  to  brighten  his  home 
at  the  end  of  the  busy  day,  at  lulling  my  children  to  sleep,  can 
1  indeed  be  serving  God  u  much  as  Dr.  Luther  at  the  altar  or 
in  his  lecture-rooml  I  also^  then,  have  indeed  my  vocation 
direct  from  God.      .   , 
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Ho"  could  I  CYcr  have  thou^t  the  mere  publication  of  • 
book  would  have  been  an  event  to  itir  our  hearU  like  the' 
■nival  pf  a  friend  I  Yet  it  ia  even  thm  with  every  one  of  thoee 
pamphlets  of  Dr.  Lothcr'a,  They  nwve  the  whole  of  oar  two 
houKholdi,  from  our  grandmother  to  Thekla,  and  even  the 
little  maid,  to  whom  I  read  portion*.  She  layt,  with  tear*,  "  If 
the  mother  and  fitther  could  hear  this  b  the  foreat  r  Studenta 
and  btti|her*  have  not  patience  to  wait  till  they  reach  home, 
bat  nad  the  heait-ctirring  page*  u  they  walk  through  the 
•treeta  And  ofVen  an' audience  collects  around  tome  communi- 
cative reader,  who  cannot  be  content  with  keeping  the  free, 
liberating  truths  to  himaeIC 

Already,  Christopher  tays,  four  thoaiand  copies  of  die 
"Appeal  to  the  Nobility"  are  circulating  through  Germany. 

I  alway*  thought  before  of  books  a*  the  peculiar  property  ol 
ttm  learned.  But  Dr.  Luther**  books  are  a  living  voice, — a 
heart  God  has  awakened  and  taught,  speaking  to  countless 
hearts  as  a  man  talketh  with  his  friend.  I  can  indeed  see  now, 
with  my  father  and  Christopher,  that  the  printing-press  is  a 
nobler  weapon  than  even  the  spears  and  broadswords  of  our 
kni|^tly  Bohemian  ancestora 

WrrrnnBa,  Dtnnttr  m,  ifi» 
Dr.  Luther  has  taken  a  great  step  to^day.  He  has  publicly 
burned  the  Decretals,  with  other  ancient  writings,  on  which  the 
claims  of  the  court  of  Rome  are  founded,  but  iHtich  are  now 
declared  to  be  forgeries;  and  more  than  this,  he  has  burnt  the 
Pope's  bull  of  excommunication  against  himself. 

Gottfried  says  that  for  centuries  such  a  bonfire  as  this  has  not 
been  seen.  He  thinks  it  means  nothing  leas  than  an  open  and 
ddiberate  rennndatioo  of  the  pi^Md  tyranny  whidi  for  so  many 
hundred  years  has  held  the  whole  of  western  Christendom  in 
bondage.  He  took  our  two  boys  to  set  it,  that  we  may  remind 
them  of  it  in  after  y«an  as  the  fir*t  great  public  act  of  fie«> 
don. 

Early  b  the  mocning  the  town  was  astir.  Many  of  the 
burghers,  profeasors,  and  students  knew  what  was  about  to  b« 
done;,  for  thia  waa  no  deed  of  impetuous  hMia  or  an|i| 
Tehemence.     .  '.,;>fc' ■'■>■■■"■."■■.'.  ..■  '  .■  .-.'...-V-  ' ■  :'\K^y:>~ 
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I  dkmmd  the  chiUm  ewijr,  tod  w*  ntnt  to  my  fMk«^ 


Witmibtfg  ia  u  AUl  now  of  people  at  vaitooa  fauigmiM  M 
tho  tower  of  Babel  muit  have  been  after  the  confiiaioo  ol 
toaguet.     But  never  was  thii  more  manifest  than  to-daf. 

Plenuth  monks  ttom  the  Augustine  cloisters  at  Antwerp; 
Dutch  students  from  Finland;  Swim  jroatha,  with  their  erect 
forma  and  free  mountain  gait ;  knights  from  Prussia  and  Lithu- 
ania; suangers  even  from  quite  foreign  lands, — ell  attracted 
hither  bjr  Dr.  Luther's  living  words  of  truth,  pasaed  under  our 
windows  about  nine  o'clock  this  morning,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Elster  gate,  eagerly  gesticulating  and  talking  as  they  went 
Then  Thekla,  Atlantis,  and  I  mounted  to  an  upper  room,  ami 
watched  the  smoke  rising  from  the  pile,  until  the  glare  of  the 
conflagration  burst  through  it,  and  stained  with  a  fiunt  red  the 
pure  daylight 

Soon  afterwards  the  crowds  began  to  return;  but  there  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  gravity  and  solemnity  in  the  manner  of  most, 
different  from  the  eager  haste  with  which  they  had  gone  forth. 

"They  seem  like  men  returning  from  some  great  Church 
festival,"  I  said. 

"  Or  'fit>m  lighting  a  signal-Are  on  the  mountains,  which  shall 
awaken  the  whole  land  to  freedoeo,"  said  Christopher,  as  they 
rejoined  ua 

**  Or  from  binding  themselves  with  a  solemn  oath  to  liberate 
their  homes,  like  the  Three  Men  at  Grtttli,"  said  Connul 
Winkelried,  the  young  Swiss  to  whom  Atlantis  is  betrothed. 

"Yea,"  said  Gottfried,  "fires  which  may  be  the  beacons  of  a 
world's  deliverance,  and  may  kindle  the  death-piles  of  those 
who  dared  to  light  them,  are  no  mere  students'  bravada" 

"Who  did  the  deed,  and  what  was  bumedl"  I  asked. 

"  One  of  the  masten  of  arts  lighted  the  pile,"  my  husband 
replied,  "and  then  threw  on  it  the  Decretals,  the  fiUse  Episdes 
of  St  Clement,  and  other  forgeries,  which  have  propped  up  the 
edifice  of  lies  for  centuries.  And  when  the  flames  which  cpn- 
somed  them  had  done  their  work  and  died  away,  Dr.  Luther 
himself,  stepping  forward,  solemnly  laid  the  Pope's  bull  of 
excommunication  on  the  fire,  saying  amidst  the  breathkas 
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Im  dcitfoy  thcc'  Not  a  word  broke  the  nlenccnntil  the  Uat 
cnckle  ahd  gleam  of  .thoae  ajTmboUcal  flames  had  ceaMd,  and 
then  gravely  hut  jojrfiiUy  w«  iJl  ratutned  to  our  honea" 

"Children,"  uid  our  grandmother,  "you  have  done  weO; 
yet  you  are  not  the  firit  that  have  defied  Rome." 

"  Nor  pcrhapa  the  last  she  will  silence,"  said  my  husband. 
"But  the  last  enemy  will  be  destroyed  at  last;  and  meantimt 
every  martyr  is  a  victor." 
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XVIL 

Cbs'i  Slorji. 

HAVE  re«d  the  whole  of  the  New  Tettjunent  thro(«h 
to  Siiter  Beatrice  and  Aunt  Agnei.  Stnuifeljr  diStr- 
ent  tuditora  thejr  were  in  powen  of  mind  and  in 
experience  of  life ;  yet  both  met,  Uke  m  many  in  Hi«  dayi  on 
earth,  at  the  feet  of  Jeaus. 

"  He  would  not  have  detpiaed  me,  even  me,"  Siater  Beatrice 
would  aay.  *'Poor,  fond  creature,  half-witted  or  half-craaed 
they  can  me;  but  He  would  have  welcomed  me." 

"ZW  He  not  welcome  you  r  I  said. 

"Yon  think  act  Yea,  I  think— I  am  rare  he  doea.  My 
poor  broken,  bita  and  icmnanta  of  aenae  and  love,  He  will  not 
dcspiae  them.    He  will  take  me  u  I  am." 

One  day  when  I  had  been  reading  to  them  the  chapter  in  St 
Luka  with  the  parablea  of  the  loat  money,  the  lost  sheep,  and 
the  prodigal,  Aunt  Agnea,  reating  her  cheek  on  her  thin  hand, 
and  fixing  her  large  dark  eyea  on  roe,  listened  with  intenae 
expectation  to  the  end ;  and  then  she  said, — 

"  Is  that  all,  my  child  t    Begin  the  next  chapter." 

I  began  about  the  rich  man  and  the  unjust  steward ;  but 
before  I  had  read  many  words, — 

"That  will  do,"  she  said  in  a  disappointed  tone  "It  is  another 
subject  Then  not  one  of  the  Pharisees  came  after  all  I  If  I 
had  been  there  among  the  hard,  proud  Pharisees — as  I  might 
have  been  when  he  began,  wondering,  no  doubt,  that  he  could 
ao  forget  himself  as  to  eat  with  publicans  and  sinners — if  I 
had  been  there,  and  had  heard  him  speak  thus,  Eva,  I  must 
have  &Uta  at  his  feet  and  said,  '  Lord,  I  am  a  Pharisee  no 
won — ^I  am  the  lost  sheep,  not  one  of  the  ninety  and  nino— 
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tht  wandering  chOd,  not  the  elder  brother.  Place  me  Iqw,  low 
MMMf  the  publiouu  and  linnen — lower  than  any;  but  only 
■ay  Uioa  camett  alao  to  seek  me,  even  mt.'  And,  child,  hf 
would  not  have  lent  me  awayl  But,  Eva,"  the  added,  after  a 
INUue,  wi^g  away  the  tean  which  ran  ilowly  over  her  withered 
cfaecka,  "  i«  it  not  said  anywhere  that  one  Pharitee  came  to 
htaif- 

I  kicked,  and  could  find  it  nowhere  Mated  poeitively  that 
one  Phariaee  had  abandoned  hit  pride,  and  ielf-righteou*neu, 
and  treasurea  of  good  works,  for  Jeiui.  It  seemed  all  on  the 
aide  ot  the  publicana.    Aunt  Agnet  wai  at  timea  diitreued 

''And  yet,"  the  laid,  "  I  Aim  come.  I  am  no  longer  among 
thoae  who  think  themKlvei  righteous,  and  despise  others.  But 
I  must  come  in  behind  alL  It  is  I,  not  the  woman  who  was  a 
■inner,  who  am  the  miracle  of  his  grtce;  for  since  no  sin  so 
keeps  men  from  him  u  spiritual  pride,  there  can  be  no  sin  so 
deg^ing  in  the  sight  of  the  pure  and  humble  angels,  or  of  the 
Lord.  But  look  again,  Eva  I  Is  there  not  one  instance  o( 
such  u  I  being  savedt" 

I  fbond  the  history  of  Nicodemus,  and  we  traced  it  through 
the  Goqpel  from  the  secret  visit  to  the  popular  Teacher  at 
night,  to  the  open  confession  of  the  rejected  Saviour  before  his 
enemies. 

Aunt  Agnes  thought  this  might  be  the  example  (he  sought, 
but  she  wished  to  be  quite  sure. 

"  Nicodemus  came  in  humility,  to  team,"  she  said.  '<  We 
never  read  that  he  despised  others,  or  thought  be  could  make 
himself  a  saint" 

At  length  we  came  to  dte  Acts  of  the  Ap^wtlea,  and  there, 
indeed,  we  found  the  history  of  one,  "  of  the  straitest  sect  a 
Pharisee,"  who  verily  thought  himself  doing  Ckxl  service  by 
persecuting  the  despised  Nasarenes  to  death.  And  from  that 
time  Aunt  Agnes  sovght  out  and  cherished  every  fragment  oi 
St  Paul's  history,  and  every  sentence  of  his  sermons  and  writ- 
ings. She  had  found  the  example  she  sought  of  the  "  Pharisee 
who  was  saved" — in  him  who  obtained  mercy,  "that  in  him 
first  Gkxl  might  show  forth  the  riches  of  his  long-suffering  to 
those  who  thereafter,  through  his  word,  should  believe." 

17 
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She  detennined  to  le«ra  LAtin,  that  thfl  ought  imJ  thew 
divine  worda  for  heneUl  It  was  aflecting  to  we  btr  tittiBt 
among  the  novices  whom  I  taught,  carcAiUy  ipelling  out  the 
words,  and  repeating  the  declensions  and  conjugationa  I  had 
no  such  patient  pupil;  for  although  nuny  were  eager  at  first, 
not  a  few  relaxed  aAer  a  few  weeks'  toil,  not  finding  the  resulta 
very  apparent,  and  said  it  would  never  sound  so  natural  and 
tTMe  as  when  Sister  Ave  translated  it  for  them  into  German. 

I  wish  some  learned  man  would  uanslate  the  Bible  into  Ger- 
man. Why  do^  not  some  one  think  of  itt  There  is  one  Ge^ 
man  translation  from  the  Latin,  the  prioress  says,  made  about 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago;  but  it  ta  very  large  and  costly,  and 
not  in  UuifiMgr  that  attracts  simple  people.  I  wish  the  Pope 
would  qNnd  acme  of  the  money  from  the  indulgences  on  a  new 
translatidn  of  the  New  Testament  I  think  it  would  please  God 
much  more  than  building  St  Peter'a 

Perhaps,  however,  if  people  had  the  German  New  Teat^ 
ment  they  would  not  buy  the  indulgences;  for  in  all  the  Gos- 
pels and  Epistles  I  cannot  find  one  word  about  buying  pardons; 
and,  what  is  ibore  strange,  pot  •  word  about  adoring  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  or  about  nunneries  at  monasteries.  I  cannot 
see  that  the  holy  qxMttles  founded  one  such  community,  or 
recommended  any  one  to  do  so. 

Indeed,  there  is  so  much  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  what 
I  have  read  of  the  Old,  about  not  wonhipping  any  one  but 
God,  that  I  have  quite  given  up  saying  any  prayers  to  the 
Kessed  Mother,  for  numy  reasons 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  much  more  sure  that  our  Lord  cm 
hear  us  always  than  hia  mother,  because  he  so  often  says  sa 
And  I  am  much  more  sure  he  can  help,  becauae  I  know  all 
power  is  given  to  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 

And  in  the  next  place,  if  I  were  quite  sure,  that  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  the  sainu  could  hear  me  always,  and  could  hc^) 
or  would  intercede,  I  am  sure  also  that  no  one  among  them 
—not  the  Holy  Mother  herself— is  half  so  compassionate  and 
fill!  of  love,  or  could  understand  us  so  well,  as  He  who  died 
for  us.  In  the  Gospels,  he  was  always  more  accessible  than 
the  disciples.    St  Peter  might  be  impatient  in  the  impetuoaity 
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of  hit  M*l.  Loving  indignation  might  ovcrbalanct  the  kn/^mt- 
^;^  aoce  of  St  John  the  belored,  and  he  might  wiah  for  flra  &«■ 
l^i  kmven  on  those  who  refuted  to  receive  his  Maatcr.  AU  #• 
I;.  haXy  apoitlet  rebuked  th*  poor  motlien  wiio  brought  ttiair 
childTen,  and  would  have  tent  away  the  woman  of  Canaaa; 
but  he  tenderly  took  the  little  ones  into  his  arma  (ton  tba 
|,  anns  of  the  mothers  the  disciples  had  rebuked.  His  patiiMt 
^■'•Was  never  wearied;  He  never  misunderstood  of  diacowagtd 
'^^  any  one.  Therefore  I  pray  to  Him  and  our  Father  in  heaves 
%-.  llone,  and  ikrouf^k  Him  alone.  Because  if  he  is  more  \lt^ 
v^  All  to  sinners  than  all  the  saints,  which  of  all  the  saints  caa  b> 
|l  .  beloved  of  God  as  he  is,  the  wcU-beloved  Soot  He  MOM 
p'  everything,  in  every  circumstance,  we  can  ever  want  Higiicr 
i|^  IBediation  we  cannot  find,  tenderer  love  we  canndt  cravai 

And  very  sure  I  am  that  the  meek  Mother  of  the  Ixm),  the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  the  apostle  who  determined  to  know 
nothing  among  his  converts  save  Jcaua  Christ,  and  bin  cnidAed, 
will  not  regret  any  homage  transferred  from  them  to  Him- 

Nay,  rather,  if  the  blessed  Virgin,  and  the  holy  sposdes  have 

heard  how,  through  all  these  years,  such  grievous  and  nnjaal 

things  have  been  said  of  their  Lord;  how  his  love  has  tNcen 

BiisunderBtood,  and  he  has  been  represented  aa  hard  to  be  en- 

g   :rtreated, — He  who  entreats  sinners  to  come  and  be  forgiven;— 

^    has  not  this  been  enough  to  shadow  their  happiness,  even  in 

,     heaven  t 

A  nun  has  lately  been  transferred  to  our  convent,  who  com 
originally  from  Bohemia,  where  all  her  relatives  had  been  slain 
for  adhering  to  the  party  of  John  Huss,  the  heretic  She  is 
much  older  than  I  am,  and  d>e  says  she  remembers  well  the 
name  of  my  family,  and  that  my  great-uncle,  Amt  Agnet^ 
fcther,  died  a  keretkl  She  cannot  tell  what  the  heresy  wM,  bat 
the  believes  it  was  something  altout  the  blessed  sacrament  and  - 
the  authority  of  the  Pope.  She  had  heard  that  otherwiaa  b» 
was  a  charitable  and  holy  man. 
Wat  my  father,  then,  a  Hustitef  i  '^>. 

I  have  found  the  end  of  the  sentence  he  gave  me  u  hb  ^ng 
legacy: — "God  so  loved  the  worid,  that  he  gave  hia  oolf 
bcfotten  Son. /Ao/ tnl«Mnwr  hdinttk  m  kim  tkmM  mt  ftHtk, 
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M  Anv  evtrlasting  lift"  And  instead  of  being  in  a  book  not  fit 
for  Christian  chfldren  to  read,  as  the  priest  who  took  it  firom  me 
said,  it  is  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  I 

Can  it  be  possible  that  the  worid  has  come  round  again  to 
the  state  it  was  in  when  the  rulers  and  priests  put  the  Saviour 
to  death,  and  St  Paul  persecuted  the  disciples  as  heretics! 

Ntumcaiii,  ijaa 

A  wonderful  book  of  Dr.  Luthei's  appeared  among  us  a  few 
weeks  since,  on  the  Babylonish  Captivity;  and  although  it  wu 
taken  from  us  by  the  authorities,  as  dangerous  reading  for  nuns, 
this  was  not  before  many  among  us  had  become  acquainted 
with  its  contents.  And  it  has  created  a  great  ferment  in  the 
convent  Some  say  they  are  words  of  impious  blasphemy; 
some  say  they  are  words  of  living  truth.  He  speaks  of  the  for- 
giveness of  sins  being  free;  of  the  Pope  and  many  of  the  priests 
being  the  enemies  of  the  truth  of  God ;  and  of  the  life  and  call- 
mg  of  a  monk  or  nun  as  in  no  way  holier  than  that  of  any 
humble  believing  secular  man  or  woman, — a  nun  no  holier  than 
a  wife  or  a  household  servant  I 

This  many  of  the  older  nuns  think  plain  blasphemy.  Auut 
Agnes  says  it  is  true,  and  more  than  true;  for,  from  what  I  tell 
her,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Aunt  Cotta  has  been  a  lowlier 
and  holier  woman  all  her  life  than  she  can  ever  hope  to  be. 

And  as  to  the  Bible  precepts,  they  certainly  seem  far  mor« 
adapted  to  people  living  in  homes  than  to  those  secluded  m 
convents.  Often  when  I  am  teaching  the  young  novices  the 
precepts  in  the  Epistles,  they  say, — 

"  ^t  sister  Ave,  find  some  precepts  for  tu.  These  sayings 
are  for  children,  and  wives,  and  mothers,  am^  brothers,  and 
sisters ;  not  for  those  who  have  neither  home  nor  kindred  on 
earth," 

Then  if  I  try  to  speak  of  loving  God  and  the  blessed  Saviour, 
some  of  them  say, — 

"But  we  cannot  bathe  his  feet  with  iem,  or  anoint  them 
with  ointment,  or  bring  him  food,  or  stand  by  his  cross,  as  the 
good  women  did  of  old.  Shut  up  here,  away  from  every  one, 
bow  can  we  diow  him  that  we  love  him  r 
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And  I  can  only  ny,  "  Dear  sisters,  you  an  here  n04r;  there- 
fore KUtely  God  will  find  some  way  for  you  to  serve  him  here." 

But  my  heart  aches  for  them,  and  I  doubt  no  longer,  I  fed 
sure  God  can  never  have  meant  these  young,  joyous  hearts  to 
be  cramped  and  imprisoned  thus. 

Sometimes  I  talk  about  it  with  Aunt  Agnes;  and  we  consider 
whether,  if  these  vows  are  indeed  irrevocable,  and  these  children 
must  never  see  their  homes  again,  the  convent  could  not  one 
day  be  removed  to  some  city  where  sick  and  suffering  men 
and  women  toil  and  die;  so  that  we  might,  at  least,  feed  the 
hoflgiy,  clothe  the  naked,  and  visit  and  minister  to  the  uck  and  f^ 
sorrowful  That  would  be  life  once  more,  instead  of  this  mono-  ');^ 
tonous  routine,  which  is  not  so  much  death  as  mechanism — an  ''^ 

inanimate  existence  which  has  never  bc^en  life. 

OtkUr,  i|ML 

Sister  Beatrice  is  very  ilL  Aunt  Agnes  has  requested  as  an 
especial  favour  to  be  allowed  to  share  the  attending  on  her 
with  me.    Never  was  gentler  nurse  or  more  grateful  patieat 

It  goes  to  my  heart  to  see  Aunt  ^^gnes  meekly  learning  from 
me  how  to  render  the  litde  services  require  at  the  sick4>ed. 
She  smiles,  and  says  her  feeble  blundering  fingen  had  grown 
into  mere  machines  for  tummg  over  the  leaves  of  prayer-books,^ 
just  as  her  heart  was  hardening  into  a  machine  for  repeating  „, 

prayers.  Nine  of  the  young  nuns,  Aunt  Agnes,  Sister  Beatrice,  i^ 
and  I,  have  been  drawn  very  closely  together  of  late.  Among 
the  noblest  of  these  is  Catherine  von  Bora,  a  young  nun,  about 
twenty  years  of  age.  There  is  such  truth  in  her  ftill  dark  eyes, 
which  look  so  kindly  and  frankly  into  mine,  and  such  character 
in  the  firmly-dosed  mouth.  She  declines  learning  Latin,  aud 
has  not  much  taste  for  learned  books;  but  she  has  much  clear 
inactical  good  sense,  and  she,  with  many  others,  delights  greatly 
m  Dr.  Luthei'a  writings.  Tliey  say  they  are  not  books;  they 
are  a  living  voice.  Every  fragment  of  information  I  can  give- 
them  about  the  doctor  is  .  ageriy  received,  and  many  rumours 
reach  us  of  his  influence  in  the  world.  When  he  was  near 
Nimptschen,  two  years  ago,  at  the  great  Leipsic  disputation, 
we  heard-  that  the  students  were  enthusiastic  about  him,  and 
that  the  oouunon  people  seemed  to  drink  in  his  words  almost 
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w  they  did  our  Lord's  when  he  spoke  upon  etrth ;  and  what  is 
more,  that  the  Uvea  of  some  men  and  women  at  the  court  haw 
been  entirely  changed  since  they  heard  him.  We  were  told  he 
had  been  the  means  of  wonderful  conversions;  but  what  waa 
strange  in  these  conversions  was,  that  those  so  changed  did  not 
abandon  their  position  in  life,  but  only  their  sins,  remaining 
where  they  were  when  God  called  them,  and  distinguished  fhmi 
others,  not  by  veil  or  cowl,  but  by  the  light  of  holy  works. 

On  the  other  hand,  many,  especially  among  the  older  nuns,  have 
received  quite  contrary  impressions,  and  r^;ard  Dr.  Luther  as  a 
heretic,  wotse  than  any  who  ever  rent  the  Church.  These  look 
very  suspiciously  on  us,  and  subject  us  to  many  annoyances,  hin- 
dering our  conversing  and  reading  together  as  much  as  possible. 
We  do,  indeed,  many  of  us  wonder  that  Dr.  Luther  should 
use  such  fierce  and  harsh  words  against  the  Pope's  servants. 
Yet  Sl  Paul  even  "could  have  wished  that  those  were  cut  off" 
that  troubled  his  flock ;  and  the  very  lips  of  divine  love  launched 
woes  against  hypocrites  and  false  shepherds  severer  than  any 
that  the  Baptist  or  Elijah  ever  uttered  in  their  denunciations 
from  the  wilderness.  It  seems  to  aw  that  the  hearts  which  are 
tenderest  towards  the  wandering  sheep  will  ever  be  severest 
against  the  seducing  shepherds  who  lead  them  astray.  Only 
we  need  always  to  remember  diat  these  very  &lse  shepherds 
themselves  are,  after  all,  but  wretched  lost  sheep,  driven  hither 
and  thither  by  the  great  robber  of  the  fold  1 

ij»f. 
Just  now  the  hearts  of  the  little  band  among  us  who  owe  so 
much  to  Dr.  Luther  are  lifted  up  night  and  day  in  prayer  to 
God  for  him.  He  is  soon  to  be  on  his  way  to  the  Imperial 
Diet  at  Worms.  He  has  the  Emperor's  safeconduct,  but  it  is 
said  this  did  not  save  John  Huss  irom  the  flimes.  In  our 
prayers  we  are  much  aided  by  his  own  Commentary  on  the 
Book  of  Psabns,  which  I  have  just  received  from  Uncle  Cotta*! 
pnnting-ptess. 

This  is  now  Sister  Beatrice's  great  treasure,  as  I  sit  by  her 
bedside  and  read  it  to  her. 

He  says  that  "the  mere  frigid  use  of  the  Psabns  tn  Ac 
canonical  hours,  though  little  understood,  brought  some  sweet- 
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of  the  breath  of  life  to  huinble  hearts  of  old,  tike  the  faint 
fiagrance  in  the  air  not  far  from  a  bed  of  roses." 

He  aayi,  "  AU  other  books  give  na  the  words  and  deeds  <A 
the  saints,  but  this  gives  as  their  inmost  souls."  He  calls  the 
Psalter  "the  little  Bible."  "There,"  he  sajrs,  "you  may  look 
■  into  the  hearts  of  the  saints  as  into  Paradise,  or  into  the  opened 
heavens,  and  see  the  fair  flowers  or  the  shining  stars,  as  it  were, 
of  their  affections  springing  or  beaming  up  to  God,  in  response 
to  his  benefits  and  blessings." 

Mmnt,  tin. 

News  has  reached  me  to^y  frmn  Wittembog  which  makes 
me  feel  indeed  that  the  days  when  people  deem  they  do  God 
service  by  persecuting  those  who  love  him,  are  too  truly  come 
back.  Thekla  writes  me  that  they  have  thrown  Fritz  into  the 
convent  prison  at  Mainz,  for  qnreading  Dr.  Luther's  doctrine 
among  the  monks.  A  few  lines  sent  through  a  friendly  monk 
have  told  them  of  this.    She  sent  them  on  to  me. 

"  My  beloved  ones,"  he  writes,  "  I  am  in  the  prison  where, 
forty  years  ago,  Jcrfm  of  Wesel  died  for  the  truth.  I  am  ready 
to  die  if  God  wills  it  sa  His  truth  is  worth  dying  for,  and  his 
love  will  strengthen  me.  But  if  I  can  I  will  escape,  for  the 
truth  is  worth  living  for.  If,  however,  you  do  not  hear  of  me 
again,  know  that  the  truth  I  died  for  is  Christ's,  and  that  the 
kyve  which  sustained  me  is  Christ  himsel£  And  likewise,  that 
to  the  last  I  pray  for  you  all,  and  for  Eva;  and  tell  her  that  the 
thought  of  her  has  helped  me  often  to  be^eve  in  goodness  and 
truth,  and  that  I  look  assuredly  to  meet  her  and  all  of  you 
again. — Fmbdiuch  Schombuo  Cptta." 

In  prison  and  in  peril  of  life!  Death  itself  cannot,  I  know, 
won  completely  separate  Fritz  and  me  than  we  are  separated 
already.  Indeed,  of  the  death  even  of  one  of  us,  I  have  of\en 
thoughtas  bringing  us  a  step  nearer,  rending  one  veil  between  us. 
Yet,  now  that  it  seems  so  posuble, — that  periiaps  it  has  already 
come, — I  feel  diere  was  a  kind  of  indefinable  sweetness  in  being 
only  on  The  same  earth  together,  in  treading  the  same  pilgrim 
way.  At  least  we  could  hdp  each  other  by  prayer;  and  now, 
if  he  is  indeed  treading  the  streeto  of  the  hoivenly  city,  so  high 
above,  the  worid  does  seem  dariwt 
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But,  alasl  he  may  «m^  be  in  the  heavenly  city,  but  in 
•old  earthly  dungeon,  luffering  I  know  not  what  I 

,  I  have  read  tite  words  over  and  over,  until  I  have  ahnoat  loat 
their  meaning.  He  has  no  morbid  desire  to  die.  He  will 
eicape  if  he  can,  and  he  ii  daring  enough  to  accomplish  much. 
And  yet,  if  the  danger  were  not  great,  he  would  not  alaim  Aunt 
Cotta  with  even  the  possibility  of  death.  He  alwayi  considered 
odiers  so  tenderly. 

He  says  I  have  helped  him,  Aim  who  taught  and  helped  me, 
a  poor  ignorant  child,  so  much  I  Yet  I  suppose  it  may  be  sa 
It  teaches  us  so  much  to  teach  others.  And  we  always  under- 
stood each  other  so  perfectly  with  so  few  words.  I  feel  as  if 
blindness  had  fidlen  on  me,  when  I  think  of  him  now.  My 
heart  gropes  about  in  the  dark  and  cannot  find  him. 

But  then  I  \q6k  up,  my  Saviour,  to  thee.  "To  thee  the 
night  and  the  day  are  both  alike."  I  dare  not  think  he  is 
suffering;  it  breaks  my  heart  I  cannot  rejoice  as  I  would  in 
thinking  he  may  be  in  heavea  I  know  not  what  to  ask,  but 
thou  art  with  him  as  with  me.  JCe^f  Aim  tUtt  mybr  Mr 
tAadow  of  iky  wing.  There  we  are  X4rft,  and  there  we  are 
ttgelher.    And  oh,  comfort  Aunt  Cotta  I   ^e  must  need  it  sorely. 

Fritz,  then,  like  odr  little  company  at  Nimptschen,  loves  the 
words  of  Dr.  Luther.  When  I  think  of  this  I  rejoice  almost 
moce  than  I  weep  for  him.  These  truths  believed  in  our  hearts 
seem  to  unite  us  roan  than  prison  or  death  can  divide.  When 
I  think  of  this  I  can  sing  once  moce  St  Bernard's  hymn: — 

SALVE  CAPtn*  CRUKNTATUM. 


Rdt  thoB  HMd,  w bndMd ud  wouwM. 
Wkh  lh«  oown  of  ihoru  Mmiiiidad, 
SnklM  iHtk  Iht  w>clui«  ncd, 
Wwifa  whkh  BU7  MM  OMH  I*  WMd 

TrkUfawUMudalow. 
Htflt  froa  whoH  BdM U«nd tawr 
Maw  CM  wip*  Ik*  Uood-draf*  MWI 
AU  llw  blosa  gfUfc  hu  Sad. 


Daath  kit  a^np  on  ikaa  kat  Ml, 
Holkv  aad  aoNMiata, 

Pafal  hmI  draapias  Ikva, 
Thoa  iWi  aggay  aad  acan 
Haal  fcr  aM  ■  liMar  kafM  I 
Ma,  amranky,  al  lar  Mat 
Wkk  thaaa  waaadt  af  law  a*  tkaa^ 

Ohgfaai  Ikoa,  *M«r  > 

VatlatUatWaaaflaar.- 
FakkM  Skapkaid.  dMi  afaa 
rtraaiirkaaa  Bf(  af  lo««  dMaa 

ariUaaaairiaab 


■                                                           ^                //H.' 

•j.^,-!;]r--g'--.'«''itV"-'-      Sv0's 

5i^"^^..'---'.    :  :-m 

M_..i.<^rfarr-nr'. 

Om*  dv  frfilr  an  iWi  fMptri 

MkfVyMNlMlMHl! 

WkM  ar  dfNl  hw  h  Mw, 

Utlta(^bM4«rMM 

Oca>iawOod.lMii<«kl 

wiMi.nt4r<iifbNr>u«H 

»•  Mt  akM*  ikw  Am  M  i 

h nil  iinJM >B».  1  pmt. 

fat  —  IWilUBUlllIlk— 

jMaeMMwkkowdAy; 

«Miik«hiikr  •>(»<««. 

9M,a«iMIMfrM 

0«ll«  a  kaU*  b«  4ni. 

Wka  dm  kUdMt  M  darut. 

0|4i«><lkih««itkremi;-. 

Whwi  1  chn«  M  wiik  ay  IHMV 

1l«ahk«ai4itl 

L*««  (fay  mmI,  W  mv, 

JaBk  fe>  ikf  Um*  dnikt 

MMtlfcyMlftalMl 

y'skfMt.,&f£i}J... 


({(thla's  Storg. 

Wrrnn»UHi>  Afra  *,  isn. 

|IL  LUTHER  U  gone.  We  aU  feel  like  a  taxaiXj  be- 
reaved of  our  father. 
ThjC  profestori  and  chief  burghers,  with  numben 
of  the  students,  gathered  around  the  door  of  the  Augustinian 
Convent  this  morning  to  bid  him  farewell  Gottfried  Reichen- 
bach  was  near  as  he  entered  the  carriage,  and  h^ard  him  say, 
is  he  turned  to  Melancthon,  in  a  faltering  voice,  "  Should  I  not 
return,  and  should  my  enemies  put  me  to  death,  O  my  brother, 
cease  not  to  teach  and  to  abide  steadfastly  in  the  truth.  Lab- 
our ia  my  pUce,  for  I  shall  not  be  able  to  labour  myselfl  If  you 
be  spared  it  matters  little  that  I  perish." 

And  so  he  drove  off  And  a  few  minutes  after,  we,  who  were 
waiting  at  the  door,  saw  him  pass.  He  did  not  forget  to  smile 
at  Elsi  and  her  little  ones,  or  to  give  a  word  of  fiuvwell  to  our 
dear  blind  fath^  as  he  passed  us.  But  there  was  a  grave 
steadfastness  m  his  countenance  that  nude  our  hearts  fiiU  of 
■ludety.  As  the  usher  with  the  imiterial  standard  who  preceded 
him,  and  then  Dr.  Luther's  carriage,  disappeared  round  a  comer 
of  the  street,  our  grandmother,  whose  chair  had  been  pbced  at 
the  door  that  she  might  see  him  pass,  murmured,  as  if  to  her- 

•df;- 

"  Yes,  it  was  with  just  such  a  \oA  they  went  to  the  waSMA 
and  the  stake  when  I  was  young." 

I  could  see  little,  my  eyes  were  so  blinded  with  tean ;  and 
when  our  grandmother  said  this,  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  but 
ran  up  to  my  room,  and  here  I  have  been  ever  nnce.  My 
iBodwr  and  Elsk  and  all  of  them  say  I  have  no  control  over  my 
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iidinp;  and  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  But  it  w«ms  to  me  u  il 
every  one  I  lean  my  haul  on  were  always  taken  away.  Fint, 
there  wa*  Eva.  She  always  understood  me,  helped  me  to  under^ 
itand  myself;  did  not  laugh  at  my  perplexities  as  childish,  did  not 
think  my  over-eagemeas  was  always  heat  of  temper,  but  met  my 
blundering  efforts  to  do  right  Different  as  she  was  from  me 
(diifeTent  as  an  angel  from  poor  bewildered  blundering  Giant 
Christopher  in  Else's  old  legend),  she  always  seemed  to  coma 
down  to  my  level  and  see  my  difficulties  from  where  I  stood* 
and  so  helped  me  over  them ;  i^iilst  every  one  else  sees  them 
from  above,  and  wonders  any  one  can  think  such  trifles  troubles 
at  aO.  Not,  indeed,  that  my  dear  mother  and  Elsi  ore  proud, 
or  mean  to  look  down  on  any  one;  but  Elsfc  is  so  unselfish,  her 
whole  life  is  so  bound  up  in  others,  that  she  does  not  know 
what  more  wilful  natures  have  to  contend  with.  Besides,  she 
is  now  out  of  the  immediate  circle  of  our  everyday  life  at  home. ' 
Then  our  mother  is  so  gentle ;  she  is  frightened  to  think  what 
sorrows  life  may  bring  me  with  the  changes  that  must  come, 
if  little  things  give  me  such  joy  or  grief  now.  I  know  she 
feels  for  me  ofteq  more  then  she  dares  let  me  see  ;  but  she  is 
always  thinking  of  arming  me  for  the  trials  she  believes  must 
come,  by  teaching  me  to  be  less  vehement  and  passionate  about 
trifles  now.  fiut  I  am  afiraid  it  is  useless.  I  think  every  crea- 
ture must  suffer  according  to  its  nature ;  and  if  God  has  made 
our  capacity  for  joy  or  sorrow  deep,  we  cannot  fill  up  the 
channel  and  say,  "  Hitherto  I  will  ftxl;  so  far,  and  no  further." 
The  waters  are  thtrt,'—toati  they  will  recover  for  themselves  the  . 
«dd  choked-up  courses;  and  meantime  they  will  overflow.  Eva 
also  used  to  say,  "  that  our  armoiu'  must  grow  with  our  growth, 
and  our  strength  with  the  ttiength  of  our  conflicts ;  and  that 
there  is  only  one  shield  which  does  this,  the  shield  of  £tith,— r« 
living,  daily  tnist  in  a  living,  ever-i»csent  God." 

But  Eva  went  away.  And  then  Nix  died  I  suppose  if  I  saw 
any  child  now  mourning  over  a  dog  as  I  did  over  Nix,  I  should 
wonder  much  as  they  all  did  at  me  then.  But  Nix  waa  not  only 
a  dog(  to  me.  He  was  Eisenach  and  my  childhood ;  and  a 
whole  world  of  love  and  dreams  seemed  to  die  Cor  me  witb 
Nix.  .  .  ' 

\ 
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To  aO  the  mt  of  the  worid  I  wh  a  little  yehement  |^  of 
fourteen;  to  Nix  I  ww  miititM,  protector,  everything.  It  «m 
weeki  before  I  oonld  betr  to  come  in  at  the  front  door,  wheie ' 
he  uaed  to  watdi  for  me  with  his  wistful  eyes,  and  bound  with 
criei  of  Jojr  to  meet  me.     I  Uied  to  creep  in  at  the  garden  gate. 

And  then  Nix*!  death  was  the  first  approach  of  Death  to  me, 
•ad  the  dreadfiil  power  was  no  less  a  power  because  its  riiadow 
Cell  first  for  me  on  a  fiuthfiil  dog.  I  bqan  dimly  to  feel  that 
life,  which  before  that  seemed  to  be  a  moiintain-path  alwayi 
mounting  and  mounting  through  golden  mists  to  I  know  not 
what  heights  of  beauty  and  joy,  did  not  end  on  the  heights,  but 
in  a  dark-  unfifthpmed  abyss,  and  that  however  dim  its  course 
might  be,  it  has,  alas,  no  mists,  or  uncertainty  around  the  nature 
of  its  close,  but  ends  certainly,  obviously,  and  universally  is 
.death. 

I  could  not  tell  any  one  what  I  felt  I  did  not  know  myselfl 
How  can  we  understand  a  labyrinth  until  we  are  through  it  I 
I  did  not  even  know  it  was  a  labyrinth.  I  ordy  knew  that  a 
light  had  passed  away  fiom  everything,  and  a  shadow  had  fidlen 
b  its  phws. 

Thd)  it  was  that  Dr.  Luther  spoke  to  me  of  the  odter  worid, 
beyond  death,  which  God  would  certainly  make  more  fiill  and 
bMutiful  than  this, — the  world  on  which  the  shadow  of  death 
can  never  come,  because  it  lies  in  the  eternal  sunshine,  on  the 
other  side  of  deaUi,  and  all  the  shadows  fall  on  this  side.  That 
wu  about  the  time  of  my  first  communion,  and  I  saw  much  of 
Dr.  Luther,  and  heard  him  preach.  I  did  not  say  much  to  hint, 
but  he  let  down  a  light  into  my  heart  which,  amidst  all  ita  wao- 
derinp  and  mistakes,  will,  I  believe,  never  go  out 

He  made  me  understand  something  of  what  our  dear  heavenly 
Fadter  is,  and  that  willing  but  unequalled  Sufferer — diat  gradoos 
Saviour  who  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  even  for  mine  And  he 
caade"^  me  feel  that  God  would  tmderstand  me  better  than  any 
one,  because  love  always  understands,  and  the  greatest  love 
mderstands  best,  and  God  is  love. 

EM  and  I  spoke  a  little  about  it  sometimes,  but  not  much. 
I  am  still  a  child  to  Els%  and  to  all  of  them,  being  the  youngest, 
and  so  much  less  self-controaod  than  I  ought  to  be.    Friu 


'1^ 
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mdentoodkbettjat  latft,IcouId  ipeaktohim  more  freeljr,— 
I  do  not  know  why.  Perhapt  tome  houts  are  m«de  to  anamr 
Mtanlljr  to  each  oth«r,  juit  •■  Mnnc  of  the  fitmitura  ahnijrt 
vftntw  wfaaa  I  touch  a  partkular  ^tiiog  of  the  hit*,  whUt 
nothing  die  m  the  room  seems  to  feel  it  Peiiupa,  too,  sonrow 
deepens  the  heart  wonderfully,  and  opens  a  channel  into  the 
dep^  of  all  other  hearts.  And  I  am  sure  Frits  has  known  very 
deep  sorrow.  What,  I  do  not  exactly  know;  and  I  would  not 
for  the  world  try  to  find  out  If  there  is  a  secret  chamber  in 
his  heart,  which  he  cannot  bear  to  open  to  any  one,  when  I 
think  his  thoughts  are  there,  would  I  not  turn  aside  my  eyes 
""^  ^'^^  JiMNMi^  ^^  ^^  mi|^  never  kiww  I  had  found 

Ti^PHffinn  sanctuary  of  his  heart  is,  however,  I  know,  not 
a  chamber  of  darkness  and  death,  but  a  holy  place  of  daylight, 
far  God  is  there. 

Hours  and  hours  Frits  and  I  tpcke  of  Dr.  Lather,  and  what 
he  had  done  for  us  both ;  more,  perhaps,  for  Fritz  than  even  far 
me,  because  he  hod  suffered  more.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  we 
and  thousands  besides  in  the  world  had  been  worshipping  before 
an  altar^^Hcture  of  our  Saviour,  which  we  had  been  told  was 
painted  by  a  great  master  after  a  heavenly  pattern.  But  all  we 
ooiild  see  wu  a  grim,  hard,  stem  countenance  of  one  sitting  on 
a  judgment-throne;  in  his  hands  li^tnings,  and  worse  lightnings 
buried  in  the  cloud  of  his  severe  and  threatening  brow.  And 
then,  suddenly  we  heard  Dr.  Luther's  voice  behind  us  saying, 
in  his  ringing,  inspiriting  tones,  "  Friends,  what  are  you  doing  t 
That  is  not  the  right  painting.  These  are  only  the  boards 
whidi  hide  the  master's  picture."  And  so  saying,  he  drew  aside 
the  toiiUe  image  on  whidt  we  had  been  h(^essly  gasing^ 
vainly  trying  to  read  some  traces  of  tenderness  and  beauty  there. 
And  all  at  once  the  real  picture  was  revealed  to  tu^  the  picture 
of  the  real  Christ,  with  the  look  on  his  glorious  face  which  be 
had  on  the  cross,  when  he  said  of  his  murderers,  "  Father,  for 
give  them ;  they  know  not  what  diey  do ;"  and  to  his  modier, 
«  Woman,  behold  thy  son ;"  or  to  the  nniul  woman  who  washed 
bis  feet,  "  Go  in  peace." 

F^  and  I  also  tpokt  tttf  often  of  Eva.    At  least,  he  likod 
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mt  to  ipeak  of  her  whik  he  listened.  And  I  never  weary  ol 
qxekhig  of  our  Eva. 

But  then  Fritx  went  away.  And  now  it  ia  many  weeks  sino* 
we  have  heard  from  him ;  and  the  last  tidings  we  had  were  that 
litde  note  from  the  convent-prison  of  Mains  I 

And  now  Dr.  Luther  is  gone — gone  to  the  stronghold  of  his 
enemies — gone,  peiiiaps,  as  our  grandmother  says,  to  joaitft- 
domi 

And  who  will  keep  that  i^orious  revelation  of  the  true,  loving^ 
pardoning  God  open  for  us, — with  a  steady  hand  keep  open 
those  fidse  shutters,  now  that  he  is  withdrawn!  Dr.  Melancthon 
may  do  as  wcU  for  the  learned,  for  the  theologians ;  but  who 
will  replace  Dr.  Luther  to  w,  to  the  people,  to  working  men 
and  eager  youths,  and  to  women  and  to  children  t  Who  will 
make  us  feel  u  he  does  that  religion  is  not  a  study,  or  a  pro* 
fession,  or  a  system  of  doctrines,  but  life  in  God ;  that  prayer  is 
not,  as  he  said,  an  ascension  of  the  heart  as  a  spiritual  exercise 
into  some  vague  airy  heights,  but  the  lifting  of  the  heart  tr  G^ 
to  a  heart  which  meets  us,  cares  for  us,  loves  us  inexpressiUyl 
Who  will  ever  keep  before  us  as  he  does  that  "  Our  Father," 
which  makes  all  the  rest  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  all  prayer 
possible  and  helpful  t  No  wonder  that  mothers  held  out  their 
diildren  to  receive  his  bkssing  as  he  left  us,  and  then  went 
home  weeping,  whilst  even  strong  men  brushed  away  tears  from 
their  eyes. 

It  is  true.  Dr.  Bugenhagen,  who  has  escaped  from  persecution 
fe  Pomerania,  preaches  fervendy  in  his  pulpit;  and  Archdeacmi 
Carbtadt  is  fiill  of  fire,  and  Dr.  Melancthon  full  of  light ;  and 
mai^y  good,  wise  men  are  left.  But  Dr.  Luther  seemed  the 
heart  and  soul  of  alL  Others  might  say  wiser  things,  and  he 
mi^t  say  many  things  others  would  be  too  wise  to  say,  b«it  it 
is  through  Dr.  Luther's  heart  that  God  has  revealed  His  heart 
and  His  woid  to  thousands  in  our  country,  and  no  one  can  ever 
be  to  us  what  he  is. 

Day  aad  ni|^  we  pirny  fi#  his  safety.  '*' 

V      ■    ■  •       ■  4^tt. 

Chiistbtiher  has  returned  from  Eifttft,  what  he  heard  Di. 
fr^thrr  preach.  4' 

riS'i'iioj?-, 


He  told  ua  that  in  many  placet  hit  i»ogra«  wm  Hkc  that  dk 

a  beloved  prince  through  hii  dominioni ;  of  a  prince  who  wm 
going  out  to  some  gieat  battle  for  hia  land 

Peaaantf  blcMcd  bin;  poor  own  and  women  thronged  aronnd 
him  and  entreated  him  not  to  trust  his  precioua  life  among  hia 
eneroiea  One  aged  priest  at  Nuremberg  brought  out  to  him  a 
portrait  of  Savonarola,  the  good  priest  whom  the  Pope  burned 
at  Florence  not  forty  years  aga  One  aged  widow  came  to  him 
and  aaid  her  parenu  had  told  her  God  would  aend  a  deliverer 
to  break  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  ahe  thanked  God  she  saw  him 
before  she  died.  At  Erfurt  sixty  buighen  and  professors  rod« 
out  some  miles  to  eacort  him  into  the  city.  There,  where  h« 
had  relinquiahed  all  earthly  prospecta  to  beg  bread  aa  a  monk 
through  the  streeta,  the  streets  were  thronged  with  grateful  men 
and  women,  who  welcomed  him  aa  their  liberator  from  itiae- 
hood  and  spiritual  tyranny. 

Chriatopher  heard  him  preach  in  the  church  of  the  Augnstin- 
ian  Convent,  where  he  had  (aa  Friu  told  me)  suffered  such 
agonies  of  conflict  He  stood  there  now  an  excommutucated 
man,  threatened  with  death ;  but  he  stood  there  as  victor,  through 
Christ,  over  the  tyranny  and  liea  of  Satan.  He  aeemed  entirely 
to  forget  hia  own  danger  in  the  joy  of  the  eternal  aalvation  he 
came  to  proclaim.  Not  a  word,  Christopher  said,  about  him- 
•elf,  or  the  Diet,  or  the  Pope's  bull,  or  the  Emperor,  but  all 
about  the  way  a  sinner  may  be  saved,  and  a  believer  may  be 
JoyfiiL  "There  are  two  kind  of  worka,"  he  aaid;  "external 
worita,  our  own  worka.  These  are  worth  little.  One  man 
builds  a  church;  another  piakes  a  pilgrimage  to  St  Peter's;  i 
third  fasts,  puts  on  the  hood,  goes  barefoot  All  these  worka 
•re  nothing,  and  will  perish.  'Now,  I  will  tell  you  what  ia  the 
tme  good  work.  Gcd  hath  raised  again  a  man,  the  Lord  Jttut 
'  Qhrisi,  M  onkr  that  he  may  crush  daith,  dedny  sin,  shut  the 
jgataofhdL  This  is  the  worh  «f  salvation.  The  devil  beUeved 
he  had  the  Lord  in  his  power  when  he  beheld  him  between 
two  thieves,  auffering  the  moat  ahamefiil  martyrdom,  accursed 
both  of  Heaven  and  num.  But  God  put  forth  his  might,  and 
awuttlated  death,  i^  and  helL  Christ  hath  won  the  victoiy. 
.Thia  la  the  great  newa!    And  wt^fn  aaved  by  hia  work,  not 
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bf  our  woikt.  The  Pope  layt  sotnething  very  different  I  tdl 
fou  tlie  holy  Mother  of  God  herself  has  been  saved,  not  by  h«r 
virginity,  nw  by  her  maternity,  nor  by  her  purity,  nor  by  bar 
wrnks,  but  solely  by  means  of  faith,  and  by  the  work  of  God." 

Aa  he  spoke  the  gallery  in  which  Christopher  stood  listening 
ctadced.  Many  were  greatly  terrified,  and  even  attempted  to 
nid>  but  Dr.  Luther  stopped  a  moment,  and  then  stretching 
out  his  hand  said,  in  his  clear,  firm  voice,  "  Fear  not,  there  is 
no  danger.  The  devil  would  thus  hinder  the  preaching  of  the 
goq[>el,  but  he  wiQ  not  succeed."  Then  returning  to  his  tepV 
he  sud,  "  Perhaps  you  will  say  to  me,  '  You  speak  to  us  mudi 
about  faith,  teach  us  how  we  may  obtain  it'  Yes,  indeed,  that 
Is  what  I  desire  to  teach  you.  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  said, 
'  Asnr  tt  tiHtt  Jim.  BtMd  my  kandt.'  And  this  is  as  if  be 
Hid,  'O  man,  it  is  I  alone  who  have  taken  away  thy  sins,  and 
who  have  redeemed  thee,  and  now  thorn  Mast  ftaet,  saith  thf 
Lord.'" 

And  he  concluded,-— 

"Since  God  has  saved  us,  let  us  so  order  our  works  that  he 
may  take  pleasure  therein.  Art  thou  richt  Let  thy  goods  be 
serviceable  to  the  poor.  Art  thou  poort  Let  thy  services  be 
of  use  to  the  rich.  If  diy  labours  are  useless  to  all  but  thyself 
the  services  thou  pretendest  to  render  to  God  are  a  mere  Ue." 

Christopher  left  Dr.  Luther  at  Erfurt  He  said  many  tried 
to  persuade  the  doctor  not  to  venture  to  Worms ;  others  reminded 
him  of  J(dm  Hnss,  burned  in  spite  of  the  safe-conduct  And 
as  he  went,  in  some  places  the  p^[)al  excoinmunication  was 
affixed  on  the  walls  before  his  eyes;  l»it  he  said,  "  If  I  perish, 
the  truth  will  wA." 

And  nothing  moved  him  from  his  purpose.  Christq>her  was 
most  deeply  touched  with  that  sermon.  He  says  the  test, 
**  Pete*  be  wOo  you;  and  wMem  he  had  so  said  Jtsus  ihamid  imto 
them  his  hands  and  his  side,"  rang  through  his  heart  all  the  way 
home  to  Wittemberg,  throu^  the  fooests  and  the  plain.  The 
pathos  of  the  dear  true  voice  we  may  never  hear  again  wites 
them  on  his  heart;  and  more  dian  that,  I  trust,  the  deeper 
pathos  of  the  voice  which  uttered  the  ay  of  agony  once  on  the 
cross  for  us,— the  agony  whidi  won  the  peace. 
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Ym;  when  Dr.  Luther  speaks  he  nukes  us  feel  we  have  to, 
io  with  persons,  not  with  things, — with  the  devil  who  hates  us^ 
with  God  who  loves  us,  with  the  Saviour  who  died  for  us.  It 
is  not  holiness  onljr  and  Justification,  or  sin  and  condemnation. 
It  is  we  sinning  and  condemned,  Christ  suffering  for  us,  and 
God  justiiying  and  loving  us.  It  is  all  I  and  thou.  He  brings 
«■  Awe  to  ftce  widi  God,  not  merely  sitting  serene  on  a  distant 
imperial  throne,  frowning  in  terrible  majesty,  or  even  smiling 
in  gracious  pity,  but  coming  down  to  us  close,  seeking  us,  and 
caring,  caring  unutterably  much,  that  we,  even  we,  should  be 
saved. 

I  never  knew,  until  Dr.  Luther  drove  out  of  Wittembeig,  and 
tfw  car  with  the  cloth  curtains  to  protect  him  from  the  weather, 
which  the  town  had  provided,  passed  out  of  sight,  and  I  saw 
the  tears  gently  flowing  down  my  mother's  face,  how  much  she 
loved  and  honoured  him. 

She  seems  almost  u  anxious  about  htm  u  about  Friti;  and. 
she  did  not  reprove  me  that  night  when  she  came  in  and  found 
me  weeping  by  my  bed  She  only  drew  me  to  her  and 
moodied  down  my  hair,  and  said,  **  Poor  little  Thekla  t  God 
win  teach  us  bodi  how  to  have  none  other  gods  but  himsdl 
He  will  do  it  very  tenderiy;  but  neither  thy  mother  nor  thy 
Saviour  can  teach  thee  this  lesson  withoat  many  a  bitter  tear." 
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CHA^M  hu  opened  between  me  and  my  monaalk 
life.  I  have  been  m  the  priaon,  and  in  the  priaoa 
have  I  received  at  last,  in  full,  my  emancipation. 
The  tie*  I  dreaded  impatiently  to  break  have  been  broken  for 
me,  and  I  am  a  monk  no  longer. 

I  cotild  not  but  speak  to  my  brethren  in  the  convent  ct  the 
glad  tidings  which  had  brought  me  such  joy.  It  is  as  impossible 
for  Christian  life  not  to  diffuse  itself  as  that  living  water  should 
not  flow,  or  that  flames  should  not  rise.  Gradually  a  little  band 
of  Christ's  freedmen  gathered  arouud  me.  At  first  I  did  not 
speak  to  them  much  of  Dr.  Luther's  writings.  My  purpoM 
was  to  show  diem  .that  Dr.  Luther's  doctrine  wu  net  his  own, 
but  God's. 

But  the  time  came  when  Dr.  Luther's  name  was  on  every 
Up.  The  bull  of  excommunication  went  forth  agunst  him  from 
die  Vatican.  His  name  was  branded  as  that  of  the  vilest  of 
heretics  by  every  adherent  of  the  Pope.  In  many  churches, 
especially  those  of  the  Dominicans,  the  people  were  sununoned 
by  the  great  bells  to  a  solemn  service  of  anathema,  where  the 
whole  of  the  priests,  gathered  at  the  altar  in  the  darkened  build- 
ing, pronounced  the  terrible  words  of  doom,  and  then,  flinging 
down  their  blazing  torches  extinguished  them  on  the  stone  pave-  - 
ment,  u  hope,  diey  said,  was  extinguished  hf  Um  anathimn  fi» 
the  soul  of  die  accursed.  » 

At  one  of  these  services  I  was  accidentally  present  And  mine 
wu  not  the  only  heart  which  glowed  with  burning  indignation 
to  hear  that  worthy  name  linked  with  thoae  of  q>otUtes  and 
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heretica,  and  held  up  to  univeml  execration.  But,  perhaps,  ia 
no  heart  there  did  it  enkindle  tuch  a  fire  u  in  mine.  Becauaa 
I  knew  the  source  fix>in  which  those  curwt  came,  how  lightljr, 
how  carelessly  those  firebrands  were  flung;  not  fiercely,  by  the 
bnatidsm  of  blinded  consciences,  but  daintily  and  deliberately, 
t^  cruel,  reckless  hands,  u  a  matter  of  diplomacy  and  policy, 
1^  those  who  cared  themselves  neither  for  God's  curse  nor  his 
blessing.  And  I  knew  also  the  heart  which  they  were  meant  to 
woond ;  how  loyal,  how  tender,  how  true;  how  slowly,  and  with 
what  pain  Dr.  Luther  had  learned  to  believe  the  idols  of  his 
youth  a  lie;  with  what  a  wrench,  when  the  choice  at  last  had  to 
be  made  between  the  word  of  God  and  the  voice  of  the  Church, 
he  had  ching  to  the  Bible,  and  let  the  hopes,  and  trust,  and 
friendships  of  earlier  days  be  torn  from  him;  what  anguish  that 
separation  still  cost  him;  how  willingly,  as  a  humble  little  child, 
at  the  sacrifice  of  anything  but  truth  and  human  souls,  he 
would  have  flung  himself  again  on  the  bosom  of  that  Church  to 
which,  in  his  fervent  jroutb,  he  had  bfieted  up  all  that  makes 
U^edear. 
•    "  Tkty  cune,  but  blfss  noH." 

The  words  came  unbidden  into  my  heart,  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously from  my  lips.  Around  me  I  heard  more  than  one 
"Amen;"  but  at  the  same  time  I  became  aware  that  I  was 
watched  by  malignant  eyes.  , 

After  the  publication  of  the  excommunication,  they  publicly 
burned  the  writings  of  .Dr.  Luther  in  the  great  square.    Mains 
was  the  first  city  in  Germany  where  this  mdignity  was  offered  ° 
him. 

Mournfully  I  returned  to  my  convent  In  the  cloisters  of 
our  Order  the  opinions  concerning  Luther  are  much  divided. 
The  writings  of  St  Augustine  have  kept  the  tnith  alive  in  many 
hearts  amongst  us;  and  besides  this,  there  is  the  natural  bias  to 
one  of  Our  own  order,  and  the  party  opposition  to  the  Domini- 
cans,  Tetzel  and  Eck,  Dr.  Luther's  enemiea  Probably  there 
1^  few  Augustinian  convents  In  which  there  are  not  two  oppo- 
site parties  in  reference  to  Dr.  Luther. 

In  q)eaking  of  the  great  truths,  of  God  freely  Justifying  the 
sinner  because  Christ  died,  (the  Judge  acquitting  because  the 
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Judge  himaelf  had  tuffered  for  the  guilty),  I  had  endeavoured  la 
trace  them,  aa  I  have  laid,  beyond  all  human  wordi  to  theit 
dKvine  authority.  But  now  to  confea  Luther  aeemed  to  me  to 
have  become  identical  with  confeoing  Christ  It  it  the  truth 
.which  it  asaailed  in  any  age  which  testa  our  fidelity.  It  is  to 
€U^itt  we  we  caUed,  not  merely  to  frofcst.  If  I  profess,  with 
tiie  loudest  voice  and  the  dearest  exposition,  every  portion  ol 
the  truth  of  God  except  precisely  that  little  point  which  the 
world  and  the  devil  are  at  that  moment  attacking,  I  am  not 
oonfessing  Christ,  however  boldly  I  may  be  professing  Christi- 
anity. Where  the  battle  rages  the  loyalty  of  the  soldier  ia 
ptx>ved;  and  to  be  steady  on  all  the  batde-field  besides  is  mere 
flight  and  disgrace  to  him  if  he  flinches  at  that  one  point 

It  seems  to  me  also  that,  practically,  the  contest  in  every  age 
of  conflict  ranges  usually  round  the  person  of  one  faithful,  God- 
sent  man,  whom  to  follow  loyally  is  fidelity  to  God.  In  the 
days  of  Uie  first  Judaising  assault  on  the  early  Church,  that 
man  was  St  Paul  In  the  great  Arian  battle,  this  man  was 
Athanasins — "Atkaturius  contra  mtmdum"  In  our  days,  b 
our  hnd,  I  beUeve  it  is  luther;  and  to  deny  Luther  would  b« 
for  me  who  learned  the  truth  from  his  lips,  to  deny  Christ 
I^uther,  I. believe,  is  the  man  whom  God  has  given  to  his 
Church  in  Germany  in  this  age.  'l.uther,  therefore,  I  will  fol- 
low— not  as  a  perfect  example,  but  as  a  God-appointed  leader. 
Men  can  never  be  neutral  in  great  religious  contests;  and  i( 
because  of  the  little  wrong  in  the  right  cause,  or  the  little  evil 
in  the  good  man,  we  refiise  to  take  the  side  of  right,  we  are,  by 
that  very  act,  silently  taking  the  side  of  wrong. 

When  I  came  back  to  the  convent  I  found  tlte  storm  giflwr 
ing,  I  was  asked  if  I  possessed  any  of  Dr.  Luther's  writings. 
I  confessed  that  I  did.  It  was  demanded  that  they  should  be 
given  up.  I  said  they  could  be  taken  from  me,  but  I  would 
IMM  willingly  give  them  up  to  destruction,  because  I  believed 
diey  contained  the  truth  of  God.  Thus  the  matter  ended  until 
we  had  each  retired  to  our  cells  for  the  night,  when  one  of  the 
older  monks  came  tp  me  and  accused  me  of  secretly  spreadinf 
Lutheran  heresy  amdng  the  btethren. 

I  acknowledged  I  had  diligently,  but  not  secretly,  done  all  I 
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eo«ld  to  ipread  among  the  brediran  the  tnitht  contained  in  Dt 
Luthei's  books,  although  not  in  hn  words,  but  in  St  Paul's.  A 
wann  debate  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  monk  angrily  leaving 
the  cell,  sayti^  that  means  would  be  found  to  prevent  the  fil^ 
titer  diffusion  of  this  poison. 

The  next  day  I  was  taken  into  the  prison  where  John  ol 
Wesel  died ;  the  heavy  bolta  were  drawn  upon  roe,  and  I  wm 
left  in  solitude. 

As  they  left  me  alone,  the  monk  with  whom  I  had  the  dia- 
euMion  of  the  previous  night  said,  "  In  this  chamber,  not  forty 
years  since,  a  heretic  such  as  Martb  Luther  died." 

)1ie  words  were  intended  to  produce  wholesome  fear :  they 
acted  as  a  bracing  tonic  The  spirit  of  the  conqueror  whp  had 
seemed  to  be  defeated  there,  but  now  stood  with  the  victorious 
palm  before  the  Lamb,  seemed  near  me.  The  Spirit  of  tha 
truth  for  which  he  suffered  was  with  me ;  and  in  the  solitude  ol 
that  prison  I  learned  lessons  yean  might  not  have  taught  ta» . 
clsewh«e. 

Ko  one  except  those  who  have  borne  them  knows  how  strong 
are  the  fetters  which  bind  us  to  a  false  faith,  learned  at  our 
mother's  knee,  and  rivetted  on  us  by  the  sacrifices  of  yeaia 
Perhaps  I  should  never  have  been  able  to  break  them.  For 
me,  as  for  thousands  of  others,  they  were  rudely  broken  by  hot- 
tile  hands.  But  the  blows  which  broke  them  were  the  accolade 
which  smote  me  from  a  monk  into  a  knight  and  soldier  of  nf 
Lord. 

Yes ;  there  I  learned  that  these  vows  which  have  bound  me 
for  so  many  years  are  bonds,  not  to  God,  but  to  a  lying  tyranny.' 
The  only  true  vows,  as  Dr.  Luther  says,  are  the  vows  of  our 
baptism — to  renounce  the  worid,  tiie  flesh,  and  the  devU,  aa 
soldiers  of  Christ  The  only  divine  Order  is  the  common  order 
of  Christianity.  All  other  orders  are  disorder ;  not  confedera- 
lioas  within  die  Church,  but  conq>iracies  against  it  I^  in  aa 
tnny,  the  troops  chose  to  abandon  the  commander's  arrange- 
ment, and  range  themselves,  by  arbitrary  rules,  in  peculiar  uni- 
txtut,  around  self-elected  leaders,  they  would  not  be  aoldien  ' 
— 4hey  would  be  mutineers. 

God'i  order  ia,  I  think,  dw  Slate  to  embrace  all  men,  the 
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Chnrch  to  embrice  all  Chrutiaa  men  ;  utd  t^  kenul  tt  tlw 
Sutt  and  the  type  of  th*  Church  is  the  hmily. 

He  dcfttes  ui  to  be  infanti,  children — sont,  daughtcn — hoe- 
band,  wife — <ather,  mother.  He  aays,  Obey  your  parents,  love 
your  wife,  reverence  your  husband,  love  your  children.  Aa 
children,  let  the  Lord  at  Naxareth  be  your  model ;  u  married, 
let  the  Lord,  who  loved  the  Church  better  than  life,  be  your 
type ;  aa  parenti,  let  the  heavenly  Father  be  your  guide.  And 
if  .we,  abandoning  every  holy  name  of  family  love  he  has  sanc- 
tioned, aind  every  lowly  duty  he  has  enjoined,  choose  io  band 
ounclves  anew  into  isolated  conglomerations  of  men  or  women, 
connected  only  by  a  common  name  and  dress,  we  are  not  only 
amiable  enthusiaats — ^we  are  rebels  against  the  E^vinc  order  ot 
humanity. 

God,  indeed,  may  call  some  especially  to  fOTsake  father  and 
mother,  and  wife  and  children,  and  all  things  for  his  dearer 
love.  But  when  he  calls  to  such  destinies,  it  is  by  the  plain 
voice  of  Providence,  or  by  the  bitter  call  of  persecution ;  and  then 
the  martyr's  or  the  apostle's  solitary  path  is  as  much  the  lowly, 
simple  pfth  of  obedience  as  the  mother's  or  the  child's.  The 
crown  of  the  martyr  is  consecrated  by  the  same  holy  oil  which 
anoints  the  head  of  the  bride,  the  mother,  or  the  child, — the 
consecration  gf  love  and  of  obedience.  There  is  ncme  other. 
All  that  is  not  duty  is  sin ;  all  that  is  not  obedience  is  disobe- 
dience ;  all  that  is  not  of  love  is  of  self;  and  self  crowned  with 
thorns  in  a  cloister  is  as  selfish  as  self  crowned  with  ivy  at  a 
reveL 

Therefore  I  abandon  cowl  and  cloister  for  ever.  I  am  no 
more  Brother  Sebastian,  of  the  order  of  the  Eremites  of -St  Au- 
giutine.  I  am  Friedrich  Cotta,  Margaret  Cotta's  son,  £ls^  and 
Thckla's  brother  Frits.  I  am  no  more  a  monk.  I  am  •  Chris> 
tiaa  I  am  no  more  a  vowed  Augustinian.  I  am  a  baptised 
Christian,  dedicated  to  Christ  from  the  arms  of  my  mother, 
united  to  Him  by  the  faith  of  my  manhood.  Hencefcath  I  will 
Older  my  life  by  no  routine  of  ordinances  imposed  by  the  will 
of  a  deail  man  hundreds  of  yean  smce.  But  day  by  day  1 
will  seek  to  yield  myself,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  the  living 
will  of  iny  almighty,'  loving  God,  saying  to  him  morning  by 
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■Mtnini,  **  Givt  dm  this  day  my  daily  bread.  Appoint  to  ma 
thia  day  my  daily  taak."  And  he  will  never  fail  to  hear,  how- 
ever often  I  may  fail  to  ask. 

I  had  abondance  of  time  for  thoae  thoughts  in  my  prison ,. 
for  during  the  three  weeks  I  lay  theie  I  had,  with  the  exception 
of  the  bread  and  water  which  were  silently  laid  inside  the  door 
every  morning,  but  two  visits.  And  these  were  from  my  friend 
the  aged  monk  who  had  first  told  me  about  John  of  WeseL 

The  first  time  he  came  (he  said)  to  persuade  me  to  recant 
But  whatever  he  intended,  he  said  little  about  recantation — 
much  more  about  his  own  weakness,  which  hindered  him  from 
confessing  the  same  truth. 

The  second  time  he  brought  me  a  disguise,  and  told  me  he 
had  provided  the  means  for  my  escape  that  very  night  When, 
therefore,  I  heapd  the  echoes  of  the  heavy  bplts  of  the  great 
doora  die  away  through  the  long  stone  corridors,  and  listened 
till  the  last  tramp  of  feet  ceased,  and  door  after  door  of  th« 
various  cells  was  dosed,  and  every  sound  was  still  throughout 
the  building,  I  laid  aside  my  monk's  cowl  and' frock,  and  put 
on  the  buigher  dress  provided  for  me. 

To  me  it  was  a  glad  and  solemn  ceremony,  and,  alone  in  my 
prisoD,  I  pioatnted  myself  on  the  stone  floor,  and  thanked  Hint 
who,  by  his  redeeming  death  and  the  emancipating  word  of  his 
free  Spirit,  had  made  me  a  free  man,  nay,  infinitely  better,  Au 

The  bodily  freedom  to  which  I  looked  forw:ird  waii  to  ffie  a 
light  boon  indeed,  in  comparison  with  the  liberty  of  heart 
already  mme.  The  putting  on  this  common  garb  of  secular 
Itfe  was  to  me  like  a  solemn  investiture  with  the  freedom  of  the 
dty  and  the  tmfixt  of  God.  Henceforth  I  wu  not  to  be  a 
otember  of  a  narrow,  separated  class,  but  of  the  common  family ; 
no  more  to  freeze  alone  on  a  height,  but  to  tread  the  lowly  path 
of  common  duty ;  to  help  my  brethren,  not  as  men  at  a  sump- 
tuous table  throw  crumbs  to  beggars  and  dogs,  but  to  Uve 
amongst  them — to  share  my  lH«ad  of  life  with  them ;  no  longer 
as  the  forerunner  in  the  wilderness,  but,  like  the  Master,  in  the 
streets,  and  highways,  and  homes  of  men  ;  assuming  no  nobler 
same  than  man  created  in  the  image  of  God,  bom  in  the  image 
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of  Adam;  aiming  at  no  loftier  title  than  Christian,  redeemed  bjr 
the  blood  of  Christ,  and  created  anew,  |o  be  conformed  to  his 
glorioui  image.  Yei,  a*  the  symbol  of  a  freedmas,  as  the  uniform 
of  a  soldier,  as  the  armour  of  a  sworn  knight,  at  once  freeman 
and  servant,  was  that  lowly  buighci's  dress  to  roe ;  and  with  • 
joyful  heart,  when  the  aged  monk  came  to  me  again,  I  stepped 
after  him,  leaving  my  monk's  frock  lying  in  the  comer  of  the 
cell,  like  the  husk  of  that  old  Ufeleu  life. 

In  vain  did  I  endeavour  to  persuade  my  liberator  to  accom- 
pany me  m  my  flight  "  The  worid  would  be  a  prison  to  ne, 
brother,"  he  said  with  a  sad  smile.  "  All  I  loved  in  it  are  dead, 
and  what  could  I  do  there,  with  the  body  of  an  old  man  and 
the  helpless  inexperience  of  a  child  t  Fear  not  for  me,"  he 
added;  "  I  also  shall,  I  trust,  one  day  dwell  in  a  home.;  but  not 
on  earth  I"         . 

And  so  we  puted,  he  returning  to  the  convent,  and  I  taking 
my  way,  by  river  and  forest,  to  this  castle  of  the  noble  knight 
Frans  von  Sickengen,  on  a  steep  height  at  the  angle  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  rivers. 

My  nlent  weeks  of  imprisonment  had  been  weeks  of  busy  life 
in  the  world  outside.  When  I  reached  this  castle  of  Ebem- 
burg,  I  found  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants  in  a  ferment  about 
the  summoning  of  Dr.  Luther  to  Worms.  His  name,  and 
my  recent  imprisonment  for  his  faith,  were  a  sufficient  pass- 
port to  the  hospitality  of  the  castle,  and  I  was  welcomed  most 
cordially. 

It  was  a  great  contrast  to  the  monotonous  routine  of  the  con- 
vent and  the  stillness  of  die  prison.  All  was  life  and  stir; 
eager  debates  as  to  what  it  would  be  best  to  do  for  Dr.  Luther ; 
incessant  coming  and  going  of  messengers  on  horse  and  foot 
between  Ebemburg  and  Worms,  where  the  Diet  is  already  ait- 
ting,  and  where  the  good  knight  Frans  spends  much  of  his  tim« 
in  attendance  on  the  Emperor.  " 

Ulrich  Von  Hutten  is  also  here,  from  time  to  time,  vehement 
in  his  condemnation  of  the  fanaticism  of  monks  and  the  luke- 
warmness  of  princes ;  and  Dr.  Bucer,  a  disciple  of  Dr.  Luther's^ 
set  fi«e  from  the  bondage  of  Rome  by  his  healthful  words  at 
the  great  conference  of  the  Augustinians  at  Heidelbeig. 


TiMrrenti  of  iaafs  Men  to  bAvtbeen  erowd«d  iMo  tht 
hit  month.  A  few  day*  aAer  I  wrote  Uat,  it  wu  decided  to 
■end  a  deputatioa  to  Dr.  Luther,  who  wu  then  ngidtf 
approadiing  Wonni,  entreating  him  not  to  ventip*  into  the 
dtjr,  but  to  turn  ande  to  Ebembuig.  The  Empem't  ooofte- 
•or,  Glapio,  had  pemiaded  the  knight  von  Sickingen  and 
the  chaplain  Bucer,  that  all  might  easily  be  arranged,  if 
Dr.  Lutiier  only  avoided  the  fatal  step  of  ^^wwing  at  th« 
Diet 

A  deputation  of  honemen  waa  therefore  lent  to  bteroept  the 
doctor  on  hii  way,  and  to  conduct  him,  if  he  would  consent,  to 
Ebemburg,  the  "refuge  and  hoateliy  of  righteousneas"^M  it 
baa  been  termed. 

I  accompanied  the  little  band,  of  which  Bucer  was  to  be  chief 
•poketman.  I  did  not  think  Dr.  Luther  would  come.  Unlika 
die  rest  of  the  patty,  I  had  known  him  not  only  when  be  stepped 
on  the  great  stage  of  the  world  as  the  antagonist  of  falsehood, 
but  as  the  simple,  straightforward,  obscure  monk.  And  I  knew 
that  the  step  which  to  others  seemed  so  great,  leading  him  from 
safe  obscurity  into  perilous  pre-eminence  before  the  eyes  of  ail 
Christendom,  was  to  him  no  great  momentary  effort,  but  sieo]^ 
one  little  step  in  the  path  of  obedience  and  lowly  daty  which 
he  had  been  endeavouring  to  tread  so  many  years.  But  I 
feared  I  distrusted  Glapio,  and  believed  that  aU  this  earnest- 
ness on  tbepait  of  the  papal  party  to  tarn  tiw  doctor  isde  i«s 
itot  for  his  sake,  but  for  their  own.  ''^  ■  ^  . 

I  needed  not,  at  least,  have  distrusted  Dr.  Luther.  Biicet 
entreated  him  with  the  eloquence  of  affectionate  solicitude;  his 
feithful  friends  and  fellow-travellers,  'Jaou,  Amsdor^  and 
Sdtuifl;  wavered,  but  Dr.  LuAer  did  not  hesitate  an  instant 
He  wu  in  the  padi  of  obedience.  The  next  step  wu  u  un* 
questionable  and  essential  u  all  the  rest,  although,  u  he  had 
once  said,  "it  led  through  flames  which  extended  from  Worma 
to  Wittembog,  and  raged  up  to  heaven."  He  did  not,'  how- 
ever, use  any  of  these  forcible  iUustzmtioas  now,  natwnal  as  tb^ 
were  to  him.     He  mxaptf  said, — 

"I  continue  my  Journey.    If  the  En^peroi's  confeaaor  hu 
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uTthit^  to  wy  to  me,  he  can  njr  it  at  Worbl  /  will  ft  M 
Ikiflmti  it  wJkieM  IJkavt  btm  summmtd." 

And  he  went  on,  leaving  the  friendly  deputation  to  retun 
baffled  to  Ebemhutg. 

I  did  not  Veave  him.  Aa  we  went  on  the  way,  wme  ^  thoaa 
who  had  accompanied  him  told  me  through  what  fervent  greet- 
'  bgs  and  against  what  vain  entreaties  of  tearful  affection  he  bad 
pumicd  his  way  thus  Ctr ;  how  many  had  warned  him  that  he 
waa  going  to  the  stake,  ai>d  had  wept  that  they  should  see  his 
fitce  no  more ;  how  thiougfa  much  bodily  weakness  and  sufferintb 
through  Sfclamatiooa  ana  tears,  he  had  passed  on  simply  and 
■teadfaatly,  blessing  little  diildren  in  the  Kho<^  b^jtsited,  and 
telling  them,,  to  search  the  Scriptures;  comibrting  the  timid  and 
aged,  stirring  up  the  hearts  of  all  to  iaith  and  prayer,  and  by 
Us  courage  and  trust  more  than  once  tiuning  enemies  into 
friends. 

"Are  you  the  man  who  is  to  overturn  the  popedomf  said  a 
soldier,  accosting  him  rather  contemptuously  at  a  halting-place; 
"how  will  you  accomplish  thatt" 

*' I  rely  on  Almighty  God,"  he  replied,  "whose  mdcis  I 
have"  ■     ■ 

And  the  soldier  replied  reverently, — 

"I  serve  the  Emperor  Charles;  your  Master  is  greater  than 
mine." 

One  more  assault  awaited  Dr.  Luther  before  he  reached  his 
destination.  It  came  through  friendly  lips.  When  he  arrived 
near  Worms,  a  messenger  came  riding  rapidly  towards  us  frtan 
his  fruthful  friend  Spaktin,  the  Elector's  chaplain,  and  implored, 
him  on  no  account  to  think  of  entering  the  city. 

The  doctor's  old  fervour  of  expression  returned  at  such  a 
temptation  meeting  him  so  near  the  goal 

"  Go  tell  your  master,"  he  said,  "that  if  there  wa«  at  Worms 
as  many  devils  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  roofs,  yet  would  1 
go  in." 

And  he  went  in.  A  hundred  cavaliers  met  him  near  the 
gates,  and  escorted  him  within  the  city.  Two  thousand  people 
were  eagerly  awaiting  him,  and  pressed  to  see  him  as  he  passed 
through  the  streets.    Not  all  friends.    Fanatical  Spaniards  were 


•moog  tbem,  who  had  torn  hii  books  in  piecea  from  the  book- 
MaUa,  and  crOHcd  th«nuelva  when  they  kwked  at  him,  as  if  ht 
had  been  the  devil;  bafled  paitisani  of  the  Pope:  and  oa  tiM 
other  hand,  timid  Christiana  who  hoped  all  ftom  hii  cowi^i 
men  who  had  waited  long  for  this  deliverance,  had  received  life 
fram  his  words,  snd  had  kept  his  portrait  in  their  homes  and 
iMarts  endickd  like  that  of  a  canonised  saint  with  a  glory. 
And  through  the  crowd  he  passed,  the  only  mart,  perhaps,  in  it 
who  did  not  see  Dr.  Luther  through  a  mist  of  hatred  ot  of 
glwy,  but  felt  himself  a  solitary,  fiteble,  hel(desa  man,  leaning 
only,  yet  resting  secufely,  on  the  arm  of  Almighty  strength. 

Thoee  who  knew  him  best  perhaps  wondered  at  kim  moat 
during  those  daya  which  followed.  Not  at  hia  courage^-that 
we  had  expected— but  at  hia  calmneaa  and  moderation.  It 
wu  this  which  aecmed  to  we  Boat  tuiely  Ute  seal  of  God  oa 
that  fervent  impctuoua  nature,  atamping  the  work  and  the  man 
asof  God. 

We  none  of  ua  knew  how  he  would  have  anawcred  befora 
that  auguat  aasembly.  At  hia  firat  appearance  aome  of  ua  feared 
he  might  luve  been  too  vehement  The  Elector  Frederick 
could  not  have  been  more  moderate  and  calm.  When  aaked 
whether  he  would  retract  hia  booka,  I  think  there  were  few 
among  ua  who  were  imM  auipriaed  at  the  nobk  aelf-reatraint  of 
his  reply.     He  aaked  for  time. 

"Most  gracious  Emperor,  gracious  princes  and  lords,"  hm 
•aid,  "with  regard  to  the  first  accusation,  I  acknowlege  the 
books  enumerated  to  have  been  from  me.  I  cannot  disown 
them.  As  ngards  the  second,  seeiitg  that  is  a  question  of  the 
feith  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  of  God's  word,  the  moat 
precioua  treasure  in  heaven  or  earth,  I  should  act  rashly  were  1 
to  reply  hastily.  I  m%ht  afl^  leas  than  the  case  requires,  or 
■Bore  than  truth  demands,  and  thus  c^end  against  that  word  of 
Christ,  'Whosoevtf  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also 
deny  before  my  Father  who  is  in  heaven.'  Wherefore  I  beseech 
your  imperial  majesty,  with  all  aubmiaaion,  to  allow  me  tinaa 
that  I  may  reply  without  doing  prejudice  to  the  word  o( 
God." 

He  could  afford  to  be  thought  for  the  time  what  many  of  lua 
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Uundngljr  declared  him,  a  cowaid,  btav*  ta  the  odl, 
but  appalled  when  he  came  to  face  the  world. 

During  the  rest  of  that  day  he  wai  full  of  jojr;  "like  a  child," 
•aid  tome,  "who  knowt  not  what  ii  before  him ;"  "like  a  veteran," 
■aid  othen,  "who  hat  prepared  evenrthing  for  the  bAttlc;"  like 
both,  I  thought,  since  the  strength  of  the  veteran  in  the  battlet 
of  God  is  the  strength  of  the  child  following  his  Father*!  fif% 
•ad  trusting  on  hii  FatMr's  ana. 

A  conflict  awaited  him  aftennutla  in  the  course  of  the  n%ltt, 
which  one  of  us  witnessed,  and  which  made  him  who  witneiMed 
it  fie^  no  wonder  that  the  imperial  presence  had  no  terrors  km 
Luther  on  the  morrow. 

AfaNM  th«t  night  our  leader  fought  the  fight  to  which  all 
other  combats  were  but  as  a  holiday  tournament  Prostrate  on 
the  ground,  with  sobs  and  bitter  tears,  he  prayed, — 

"  Almighty,  everlasting  God,  how  terrible  this  world  is  I  How 
\X  would  open  its  jaws  to  devour  me,  and  how  weak  is  my  tniat 
intheel  The  fledh  is  weak,  and  the  devil  is  strong t  O  thov 
my  God,  help  me  against  all  the  wisdom  of  this  world.  Do 
thou  the  work.  It  is  for  thee  alone  to  do  it ;  for  the  worit  Is 
thine,  not  mine.  I  hava  nodiing  to  bring  me  here.  I  have  IM 
controversy  to  maintain,  not  I,  with  the  great  ones  of  the  eaith. 
I  too  would  that  my  days  should  glide  along,  happy  and  calm. 
Alt  the  cause  is  thine.  It  is  righteous,  it  is  eternal  O  Lord, 
help  me;  thou  that  art  Cuthfiil,  thou  that  art  unchangeable.  It 
is  not  in  any  man  I  trust  That  were  vain  indeed.  All  dial 
is  hi  oum  gives  way ;  all  that  comes  from  man  bileth.  O  God, 
my  God,  dost  thou  not  hear  mel  Art  thou  deadi  No;  thoa 
canst  not  diet  Thou  art  but  hiding  thysdC  Thou  hast  diosen 
me  for  this  wmk.  I  know  it  Oh,  then,  arise  and  worit  Be 
dion  on  my  side,  for  the  sake  of  thy  beloved  Son  Jesus  Quist, 
who  is  my  defence,  my  shield,  and  my  fortress. 

"O  La«d,  my  God,  where  art  thout  Come,  come;  I  am 
leadf— 4eady  to  forsake  life  for  thy  truth,  patient  as  a  lamb, 
For  it  is  a  righteous  cause,  and  it  u  thine  own.  I  will  not 
depart  from  thee,  now  nor  through  eternity.  And  although  the 
world  should  be  full  of  demons;  although  my  body,  which, 
oevertheleaa.  is  the  woik  of  thine  handa,  sbouUl  bt  deoaad  to 
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Wl«  Um  dutt,  to  b*  MfMclMd  vpoo  tht  nult,  cnt  into  pitMi, 
to  Mho,  the  nul  ii  thiiM.  Yea;  for  thii  I  have  tkt 
of  thjr  word  My  loul  it  thine.  It  will  abfate  ••« 
IhM  tkroMikoat  the  endleee  ages.  Amen.  O  God,  help  thoa 
■Ml    AnMn." 

Ah,  how  little  thoee  who  follow  know  the  agony  it  ooett  to 
take  the  firat  step,  to  venture  on  the  perikNM  ground  no  human 
•oul  around  haa  tried  I 

Intignificant  indeed  the  terron  of  the  empire  to  one  who  had 
•een  the  lerron  of  the  Almighty.  Petty  indeed  are  the  aaaauHi 
.  of  fleah  and  blood  to  him  who  haa  withstood  principalities  and 
powers,  and  the  hosta  of  the  prince  of  darkness. 

At  four  o'clock  the  Marshal  of  the  Empire  came  to  lead  him 
to  Ut  trial  But  hb  real  how  of  trial  waa  over,  and  calm  and 
Jojrftil  Dr.  lather  paaaed  through  the  crowded  streets  to  tht 
kaperial  presence. 

As  he  da-w  near  the  door,  the  veteran  General  F^cundsberg, 
touching  his  shoulder,  said — 

"Little  monk,  you  have  befote  you  an  encounter  such  aa 
neither  I  nor  any  other  captains  have  seen  the  like  of  even  in 
our  bloodiest  campaigna  But  if  your  cauM  be  just,  and  if 
you  know  it  to  be  so,  go  forward  in  the  name  of  Cod,  and  fear 
nothing.    God  will  pot  forsake  you." 

Friendly  heart!  he  knew  not  that  oar  Martin  Luther  was 
coming  from  his  battle-field,  and  waa  simply  going  aa  a  con- 
queror to  declare  Ixfore  men  the  victory  he  had  won  from 
migbticr  font.         ^"^ 

And  so  at  last  he  stood,  the  monk,  die  peasant*!  son,  before 
an  the  princes  of  the  empire,  the  kingliest  heart  amottg  them 
all,  crowned  with  a  majesty  which  was  incorruptible,  because  in- 
visible to  woridly  eyes;  one  against  thousands  who  were  bent 
on  his  destructtoo;  one  in  front  of  thousands  who  leant  on  hit 
fidelity;  erect  because  he  rested  on  that  unseen  arm  above. 

The  words  he  spoke  that  day  are  ringing  through  aU  Ga^ 
many.    The  closing  sentence  will  never  be  foigotteiMM  .  :..  • 

'*jgtnItta$uL    lammottUtUunmit,     GiMlMfmt    Jfmm." 

To  him  these  deeds  of  heroian  are  acts  oi'  simple  obediencat 
wuy  stq>  inevitable,  because  orery  step  is  duty.    In  this  path 
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hm  Umm  o«  God'i  help  kbMhMtljr  Md  wUy.    And  afi  tuAM 
hMitt  thitMchout  Um  land  rwpond  to  hk' AoMik. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  poUihed  couttieft  tad  Hibdc 
Roman  diplonutiiu  law  po  aioqiiencc  in  hii  worda,  wordt 
which  atincd  every  true  heart  to  its  deptht.  "  That  man,"  aakl 
they,  ''will  never  convince  itt."  How  ihould  het  Hia  aigv- 
■MBta  wan  not  fai  tbair  language,  nor  addwaaad  to  then,  but 
to  true  and  honeit  heart* ;  and  to  auch  they  tpokc. 

To  men  with  whom  elo<)uence  mean*  elaborate  fandca,  da- 
coming  corruption  or  veiling  emptineas,  what  could  8t  Paal 
M«Bl>uta"babblwt" 

All  men  of  eameat  purpoae  acknowledged  their  Ibfoa^ 
enemiea,  by  indignant  daroour  that  he  thould  be  lilenoed; 
frienda,  by  wondeting  gratitude  to  God  who  had  stood  by  him. 

It  waa  nearly  dark  whan  tht  Diet  broke  vtp.  As  Dr.  LutiMr 
came  out,  eKorted  by  the  imperial  officers,  a  panic  spread 
through  the  crowd  collected  in  the  street,  and  from  every  lip  to 
Up  was  heard  the  cry, — 

"  They  are  tnking  him  to  prison." 

**  They  are  leading  me  to  my  hotel,"  said  the  calm  voice  of 
him  whom  this  day  has  made  the  great  man  of  Germany.  And 
the  tumult  lubjiidcd. 

KaaamwM,  Jtawifw. 

Dr.  Lnther  haa  disappcanBdl  Not  one  that  I  have  aeen 
knows  at  this  moment  where  they  have  taken  him,  whether  he 
la  in  the  hands  of  fKend  or  foe,  whether  even  he  is  still  on  earth  I 

We  ought  to  have  heard  of  his  arrival  at  Wittemberg  nwny 
days  since.  But  no  inquiries  can  trace  him  beyond  the  village 
of  Mora  in  the  Thuringian  Forest  There  he  went  from  Eiae- 
nach  on  his  way  back  to  Wittemberg,  to  visit  his  aged  grand- 
mother and  some  of  his  father's  relations,  peasant  farmers  who 
live  on  the  clearings  of  the  forest  In  his  grandanother's  lowly 
home  he  passed  the  night,  and  took  leave  of  her  the  next  noin- 
ing ;  and  no  one  has  heard  of  him  since. 

We  are  not  without  hope  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  friends; 
yet  fiears  will  mm^c  with  these  hopes.  His  enemiea  are  so 
many  and  so  bitter;  and  no  mcana  would  seem,  to  nuuijr  of 
them,  unworthy,  to  lid  the  worhl  of  such  a  heretic 


WWb  !•  yvl  wwniMiJ  at  wJnm  tlw  Romm  imu— ^y 
iMiMid  that  hit  obMinwr  hul  nude  tka  wh  conduct  iaviMi 
fMM  avm  of  the  German  princes  uifid  tkal  he  thoukl  b« 
Miaad;  and  it  was  only  bjr  tkt  wpnl  i— oniinncei  of  othtt^ 
vkopfoiaatad  that  tixy  would  imvw  «dhr  wch  a  biot  oa  0» 
■MB  koMor,  that  ha  waa  wved. 

Al  liM  Mine  time  th«  moat  iMidioaa  aibftaime  and*  to 
pawadr  him  to  retract,  or  to  migir  hia  lale^ondact  in  ordar 
••  ilKm  hit  wiUingneM  to  abide  by  the  ianie  of  a  bir  diacuttion. 
TUa  lait  atiart,  appealing  to  Dr.  Luther*!  confidence  in  the 
mdi  far  whkii  ha  wu  ready  to  die,  had  all  but  prerailcd  wAk 
him.  But  a  knight  who  waa  present  when  it  wai  made,  aeeing 
through  the  treachery,  fiatvaly  ejected  the  pncat  who  pvopoaad 
it  from  the  bouM. 

Yet  throo^  all  aaaaidt%  iaaidfoai  or  open.  Dr.  X^otlMr  f*- 
mained  calm  and  unmoved,  moved  by  no  threats,  ready  to  listen 
to  any  fiair  propoaitioa. 

Among  all  the  poliahed  courtiers  and  proud  pdncea  and  pr»> 
lataa,  ha  aeemed  to.ne  to  sund  like  an  ambassador  from  an 
fanptrial  court  among  the  petty  dignitaries  of  some  petty  pro- 
vinoa.  JHis  manners  had  the  dignity  of  one  who  has  been 
I  •KWMMMd  to  a  higher  presence  than  any  around  him,  giving 
t0  ayoy  one  the  honour  due  to  him,  imlifferent  to  all  petaonal 
alights,  but  inflexible  on  eraiy  point  that  concerned  the  honour 
01  Ma  soveingn. 

Thoae  of^  us  who  had  known  him  in  earlier  days  saw  in  him 
all  dw  amplidtj,  the  deep  eamcstneas,  the  childUke  delight  in 
simple  pleasures  we  had  known  in  him  of  old.  It  was  our 
old  friend  Martin  Luther,  but  it  seemed  as  if  our  Luther  had 
oone  back  to  ua  from  a  residence  in  heaven,  such  a  peaoa  aad 
majeaty  dwelt  b  all  he  said.  One  incident  cspedaOy  ainck 
MC.  When  the  glaHhe.waa  about  to  drink  of  at  the  feast  given 
by  the  Archbiahop  of  Trevea,  one  of  the  papal  party,  shivered 
in  his  hand  aa  he  signed  the  cross  over  it,  and  his  friends 
exclaimed  "poiaonr  he  (ao  ready  usually  to  see  spiritual  agency 
in  all  things)  quietly  observed  that  "  the  glass  had  doubtless 
broken  on  account  of  its  having  been  plunged  too  soon  into  cold 
water  when  it  waa  waahad." 


Hb  ccwrag*  wM  no  dlort  of  t  itroaf  mtura.    H« 
imiad  in  Ood,  aatl  rMUy  wM  ■fraid  of  nothing. 

And  Mv  Im  is  gone 

WhadMr  MMog  (Hendi  at  foci,  in  a  hospitable  refuge  neb 
aa  tbia,  or  in  a  hopelcaa  wcret  dungeon,  to  us  for  the  ttma  at 
kaat  he  is  dead.  No  word  of  sympathy  or  counsel  passes  be- 
tween us.  The  Toice  which  all  Germany  hushed  its  breath  to 
hearisdMNHL 

Under  Aa  —coimunication  of  the  Pope,  under  the  ban  of 
the  smpiic,  branded  aa  a  heretic  sentenoed  u  a  traitor,  revOed 
Vf  the  Emperor's  own  edict  as  "  a  fool,  a  blaiphemer,  a  devU 
cMMd  in  a  monk's  cowt,"  it  is  made  treason  to  give  him  food 
or  shelter,  and  a  virtue  to  deliver  him  to  daath.  And  to  all 
this,  if  he  is  living  he  can  utter  no  word  of  reply. 

Meantima,  on  the  other  hand,  every  word  of  hia  is  treasured 
■p  and  dothed  with  the  sacred  pathoa  of  the  dying  words  of  a 
fiither.  The  noble  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  nobles  describ- 
ing his  i^pearance  before  the  Diet  is  treasured  in  every  home. 

Yet  some  among  us  derive  not  a  little  hope  from  the  last 
letter  he  wrote,  which  waa  to  Lucas  Cranach,  from  Frankfort 
In  it  he  say^— 

**The  Jews  may  sing  once  more  their  <  lol  lol'  but  to  ua 
alao  the  Easter-day  will  come,  and  then  will  ws  sing  Alleluiah. 
A  little  while  we  must  be  ulent  and  suifer.  'A  little  while,' 
said  Christ,  'and  ye  shiJl  not  see  me;  and  again  a  little  while 
and  ye  shall  sec  me.'  I  hope  it  may  be  so  now.  But  the  will 
of  God,  the  best  in  aU  duofih  ba  done  in  this  u  in  heaven  and 
earth.    Amen.*  * 

Many  of  ua  think  this  k  a  dm  hint  to  thoae  who  love  hiaa 
that  he  knew  what  was  before  him,  and  that  after  a  brief  coo* 
ceatnent  for  safety,  "  tin  this  tyranny  be  overpast,"  ht  will  be 
aqMmgst  us  once  more. 

i;  at  least,  think  so,  and  pnqr  that  to  him  tide  time  of  sOeaoa 
may  be  a  time  of  dose  intercourse  with  God,  fifoes  iHiidi  he 
may  ooese  forth  refreshed  and  strengthened  to  guide  and  help 
osaU. 

And  meantiine,  a  work,  not  widioat  pera,-bat  fbO  of  narad 
Joy,  opens  before  me.     I  have  been  supplied  by  the  ftiands  af 


Frita*i  Sitty.  Up; 

Dr.  Lutho't  doctitiM  with  copia  of  hit  books  and  punphlctab 
both  in  Latin  and  G«nnan,  which  I  am  to  mU  ai  a  hawker 
dmnigh  the  length  and  breadth  of  Germany,  and  in  any  other 
hlida  I  can  penetrtte. 

I  am  to  start  to-morrow,  and  to  me  my  pack  and  ^rap  an 
burdens  more  glorious  than  the  armour  of  a  prince  of  th« 
empire;  my  humble  pedlar's  coat  and  staff  are  restments 
OMre  sacred  than  the  robes  of  a  cardinal  or  the  weeds  of  %■ 

For  an  I  oflt  •  Jpqpfaii  to  the  city  which  hath  foundations  t 
Is  not  my  3roke  the  yokie  of  Christ  t  and  am  I  not  distributing, 
among  thirsty  and  enslaved  men,  the  water  of  life  and  the  truth 
which  sets  the  heart  free  t 

Black  Poimt,  Mtf  i|ii. 

The  first  week  of  my  wandering  life  is  over.  To-day  my  way 
lay  through  the  soliury  paths  of  the  Black  Forest,  which,  eleven 
years  ago,  I  trod  with  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  on  our  pilgrimage  to 
Rome  Both  of  us  then  wore  the  monk's  frock  and  cowL  Both 
were  devoted  subjects  of  the  Pope,  and  would  have  deprecated, 
as  the  lowest  depth  of  degradation,  his  anathema.  Yet  at  that 
very  time  Martin  Luther  bore  in  his  heart  the  living  germ  of  all 
that  is  now  agitating  men's  hearts  from  Pomerania  to  Spaia 
He  wu  already  a  fireedman  of  Christ,  and  he  knew  it  ThA ' 
Holy  Scriptures  were  already  to  him  the  one  living  fountain  of 
truth.  Believing  simply  on  Him  who  died,  the  just  for  the 
unjust,  he  had  received  the  free  pardon  of  hii  sins.  Prayer  was 
to  him  the  confiding  petitioo  of  a  foigtven  child  received  to  the 
heart  of  the  Father,  and  walking  humbly  by  his  side.  Christ 
he  knew  already  as  the  Confessor  and  Priest ;  the  Holy  Spirit 
aa  the  personal  teacher  through  His  own  Word. 

The  fetters  of  the  old  ceremonial  were  indeed  still  around 
him,  but  only  as  the  brown  casings  still  swathe  many  of  tho 
swelling  buds  of  the  young  leaves;  which  others,  this  May  morn- 
ings cracked  and  burst  as  I  passed  along  in  the  silence  through 
the  green  forest  paths,  llie  moment  of  liberation,  to  the 
puser-by  always  seems  a  greai^  sudden  dfort ;  but  those  who 
hsTQ  watched  the  slow  swelling  of  the  imprisoned  bud,  know 
that  the  Ust  expansion  of  life  which  bursts  the  scaly  cerements 
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b  bat  one  moment  of  the  imperceptible  bat  bcesupt  gfon^ 
of  iriiich  even  the  apparent  death  of  winter  waa  a  atafiL 

But  it  ia  good  to  live  in  the  •pring-time ;  and  a«  I  went  on, 
my  heart  Mng  with  the  birdi  and  the  Icaf-buda,  "  For  me  alio 
the  cerementa  of  winter  are  bunt, — for  roe  and  for  all  the  land  I  * 

And  aa  I  walked,  I  sang  aloud  the  old  Euter  hymn  which 
Rvauaed  tolove: — 


Et 

NmmIJmi 
Naidw 


CtuMM  laUla  anikudl, 
MUkit 


Bum  riwa,  lfa(<U*fM, 
PnaMBlKKalliiddai 

Danignvlt  oanili  pnnMa 
Uu  eonMal  A>l(ida  1 

CkriMM  mmtam  UborsWl. 

■l  da  Ban*  lrfaiai|iJwvi>: 


0*ud«,  pland*  Ihgilahu, 
TuatUChfWwtxUi: 

TiiMii  Ml  paneta  MMMi 
VkMTMfiiindlili 


QiimddhUi 
Nunc  uiU* 


TMt\ 

WAm  (nmt  quftm  lit  aiNMi^ 

QuiaqiH  pbgu  adip^i 
f  uIgeDi  ikut  maffar||ak 
OnwmcoU  non  vkmi 


<*clkbMl 


VlTC,  virc,  M*i 

Tu*  hui  nvmtm  Mil 
GuadUt  lia 

Uoniiirbii 
MuMi  imcul  I 
UilirmhutuMnt: 

AU«lui>  ran«tl 


Yea,  even  in  the  old  dark  tiraea,  heart  after  heart,  in  quiet 
homes  and  lecrat  convent  cells,  has  doubtless  learned  this  hidden 
joy.  But  now  the  world  seems  learning- it  The  winter  has  its 
robins,  with  their  solitary  warblings;  but  now  the  spring  is  here,  the 
songs  come  in  choruses,— and  thank  God  I  am  awake  to  listen! 

But  the  voice  which  awoke  this  music  first  in  my  heait^ 
among  these  very  forests — and  since  then,  through  the  grace  of 
God,  in  countless  hearts  throughout  this  and  all  hmds — what 
silence  hushes  it  now  1  The  silence  of  the  grave,  or  only  of 
some  friendly  refuge  t  In  either  case,  doubUespy  it  ia  not  silent 
to  God. 

I  had  scarcely  finished  my  hymn,  when  the  trees  became 
more  scattered  and  smaller,  as  if  they  had  been  cleared  not  long 
since;  and  I  found  myself  on  the  edge  of  a  valley,  on  the 
slopea  of  which  netfled  a  small  village,  with  its  spire  and  belfiy 
rising  among  the  wooden  cottages,  and  flocks  of  sheep  and 
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pmkt  fnuiog  in  Uw  patturei'  beaide  the  little  itreMi  whkk 
wa^bredit 

I  lifted  up  my  heart  to  God,  that  lonie  heaiti  in  that  peM» 
All  place  naJght  welcome  the  meaaage  of  eternal  peace  thioagh 
the  bopka  I  carried. 

Aa  I  entered  the  viUage,  the  prieat  came  out  of  the  panoncft 
— an  aged  man,  with  a  gentk,  kindly  countenance — and  co«irte- 
oualy  laluted  me. 

I  offered  to  show  him  my  waicfc 

"  It  ia  not  likely  there  will  be  anything  there  for  me,"  he  aaid, 
imiling.  "  My  daya  are  over  for  fa«llad>  and  ■toriea,  wch  M  I 
iuppoae  your  merdhandiae  consiata  of" 

But  when  he  aaw  the  name  of  Luther  on  the  title-page  of  • 
volume  which  I  ahowed  him,  hia  (ace  changed,  and  be  aaid  ia 
a  grave  voice,  "  Do  you  know  what  you  carry  1" 

"  I  truat  I  do,"  I  replied.  "  I  cany  moat  of  theae  books  ia 
ny  heart  aa  well  aa  on  my  ahoulderai" 

"But  do  you  know  the  danger!"  the  old  man  eontiiuied. 

"  We  have  heard  that  Dr.  Luther  has  been  excommunicated  bjr 

>  the  Pope,  and  hud  under  the  ban  of  the  empire;  and  only  laat 

week,  a  travelling  merchant,  such  as  yourMlf,  told  us  that  hk 

body  had  been  seen,  pierced  through  with  a  hundred  wottada." 

"That  was  not  true  three  days  since,"  I  said.  "At  leaat, hia 
best  friends  at  Worms  knew  nothing  of  it" 

"Thank  God  I"  he  said;  "for  in  this  village  we  owe  that 
good  man  much.  And  if,"  he  added  timidly,  "  be  hu  indeed 
bllen  into  heresy,  it  would  be  well  he  had  iamt  to  repent" 

In  that  village  I  sold  many  of  my  books,  and  left  otheta  with 
the  good  priest,  who  entertained  me  mott  hospitably,  and  aeat 
me  on  my  way  with  a  tearful  farewell,  compooaded  of  bleaaiog^ 
warnings,  and  prkyera.  ^'a^*,      -v- 

I  have  crossed  the  French  fnmoi,  and  have  been  staying 
some  days  in  this  great,  gay,  leained  city. ' 

In  Germany,  my  bo^  procured  aw  more  of  wdcoBM  dkaa 
of  opposition.  In  some  cases,  evefa  «lMre  the  local  authoritiea 
deemed  it  their  duty  publicly  to  protest  against  them,  they  th«gi> 
idvea  secretly  aasiited  in  thdr  diytiibtttioa.     Ia  otha%  dw 
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eagemen  to  pmchaae,  and  to  gkan  any  fngment  of  infonnatioa 
about  Lather,  drew  a  crowd  around  me,  who^  ifter  aatisfying 
thenuelvea  that  I  had  no  news  to  give  them  of  his  present  state, 
lingered  as  long  as  I  would  speak,  to  listen  to  my  narrative  of 
his  i^>pearance  before  the  Emperor  at  Worms,  while  murmuia 
of  enthusiastic  approval,  and  often  sobs  and  tears,  testified  the 
sympathy  of  the  people  wiUi  him.  In  the  toyms,  many  more 
cojtnes  of  his  "  Letter  to  the  German  Nobles  "  were  demanded 
than  I  could  supply. 

But  what  touched  me  most  was  to  see  the  love  and  almost 
idolatrous  reverence  which  had  gathered  around  his  name  in 
remote  districts,  among  the  oppressed  and  toiling  peasantry. 

I  remember  especially,  in  one  village,  a  fine-looking  old 
peasant  fiumer  taking  me  to  an  innen  room  where  hung  a 
portrait  of  Luther,  encircled  with  a  glory,  with  a  curtain  be- 
fore it 

"  See  r  he  said.  "  The  lord  of  that  castle  "  and  he  pomted 
to  a  fortress  on  an  opposite  height)  "  has  wrought  me  and  mine 
many  a  wrong.  Two  of  my  sons  have  perished  in  his  selfish- 
feuds,  and  his  huntsmen  lay  waste  my  fields  as  they  choose  in 
the  chase;  yet,  if  I  shoot  a  deer,  I  may  be  thrown  into  the  castle* 
dungeon,  as  mine  have  been  before.  But  their  reign  is  nearly 
over  now.  I  saw  that  man  at  Worms.  I  heard  him  speak, 
bold  as  a  lion,  for  the  truth,  before  emperor,  princes,  and  pre- 
lates. God  has.sent  us  the  deliverer ;  and  the  reign  of  righte- 
ousness will  come  at  last,  when  eveiy  man  shall  have  his  due." 

"  Friend,"  I  said,  with  an  aching  heart,  "the  Deliverer  came 

.    fifteen  hundred  years  ago,  but  the  reign  of  justice  has  not  come 

to  the  world  yet   The  Deliverer  was  crucified,  and  his  foUowert 

since  then  have  suffered,  not  reigned." 

ft      "God  is  patient,"  he  said,  "  and  we  have  been  patient  long^ 

*  God  knows  \  but  I  trust  the  time  is  come  at  last" 

"  But  the  redemption  Dr.  Luther  proclauds,"  I  said,  gently, 
"  is  liberty  fix>m  a  worse  bondage  than  that  of  the  nobles,  and 
it  is  a  liberty  no  tyrant,  no  dungeon,  can  deprive  us  of— the 
liberty  of  the  sons  <A  God :" — and  he  listened  earnestly  while  I 
qwke  to  him  of  justi^cation,  and  of  the  sofferinj^  redeeming 
Lofd.    But  at  tfae^end  he  said— • 
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"Ytt,  that  U  good  news.  But  I  tnut  Ht.  Luther  will  tvengt 
many  a  wrong  among  ua  yet  They  say  he  was  a  peasant's  son 
like  me." 

If  I  were  Dr.  Luther,  and  knew  that  thpjiistfnl  eyes  of  Uie 
oppressed  and  sorrowful  throiighout  the  land  were  turned  to  me, 
I  diould  be  tempted  to  say— 

"Lord,  let  me  die  before  these  oppressed  and  burdened 
hearts  learn  how  little  I  can  help  them  I" 

For  Teiily  there  is  much  evil  done  under  the  sua  Yet 
as  truly  there  is  healing  for  every  disease,  remedy  for  every 
wrong,  and  rest  from  every  burden,  b  the  tidings  Dr.  Likther 
brings.  But  remedy  of  a  different  kind,  I  iear,  from  what  too 
many  fondly  expect  I 

It  is  strange,  also,  to  see  how,  in  these  few  weeks,  the  wildest 
tales  have  sprung  up  and  spread  in  all  directions  about  Dr. 
Luther's  disappearance.  Some  say  he  has  been  secretly  mm^ 
dered,  and  that  his  wounded  corpse  has  been  seen;  others,  that 
he  was  borne  away  bleeding  through  the  forest  to  some  dread- 
ful doom ;  iriiile  others  boldly  assert  that  he  will  re-appear  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  liberators,  who  will  go  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  redressing  every  wrong,  and  punishing 
every  wrong-dger. 

TWy,  if  a  few  weeks  can  throw  such  a  haze  around  fitcts, 
what  would  a  centiuy  without  a  written  record  have  done  for 
Christianity;  or  what  would  that  record  itself  have  been  without 
inspiration  t 

The  country  was  in  some  parts  very  disturbed.  In  Alsace  I 
came  on  a  secret  meeting  of  the  peasants,  who  have  bound 
diemselvcs  with  the  most  terrible  oaths  to  wage  war  to  the  death 
agunst  the  nobles. 

More  than  once  I  was  stopped  by  a  troop  of  horsemen  near 
a  castle,  and  my  wares  searched,  to  see  if  they  belonged  to  the 
meichanis  of  some  city  with  whom  the  knight  of  the  castle  was 
at  feud ;  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  it  might  have  fa^  ill 
with  me  if  a  troop  of  Landsknechts  in  the  service  of  the  empire 
had  not  appeared  in  time  to  rescue  me  and  my  companions. 

Yet  everywhere  the  name  of  Lather  was  of  equal  interest 
The  peasants  believed  be  would  rescue  them  from  tlie  tynmny 
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of  the  noMw ;  and  many  of  the  knights  ipoke  of  him  u  the 
uwitor  of  Gernun  Ubcttiet  against  a  fweign  jroke.  More  than 
one  poor  parish  priest  welcomed  him  as  the  deliverer  from  the 
avarice  of  the  great  abbeys  <v  the  pidatea.  Thus,  in  fium-house 
and  hut,  in  casde  and  parsonage,  I  and  mjr  books  fotind  many 
a  cordial  welcome.  And  all  I  could  do  was  to  sell  the  books, 
and  tell  all  who  would  listen,  that  the  yoke  Luther's  words  were 
powerfid  to,,  break  was  the  yoke  of  the  devil,  the  prince  of  all 
oppressors,  and  that  the  freedom  he  came  to  republish  was  free- 
dom from  the  tyranny  of  sin  and  self 

My  true  welcome,  however,  the  one  which  rejoiced  my  heart, 
was  when  any  said,  as  many  did,  on  sick-beds,  in  lowly  and 
noble  homes,  and  in  monasteries — 

"  Thank  God,  these  words  are  in  our  hearts  ahready.  They 
have  taught  us  the  way  to  God;  they  hav*  brought  us  peace  and 
freedom." 

Or  when  others  said — 

"  I  must  have  that  booL  This  one  and  that  one  that  I  know 
is  another  man  since  he  read  Dr.  Luther's  words." 

But  if  I  W3S  scarcely  pi;epared  for  the  interest  felt  in  Dr. 
Luther  in  our  own  land,  true  German  that  he  is,  still  less  did  I 
expect  that  his  fame  would  have  reached  to  Paris,  and  even 
(iirther. 

The  night  before  I  reached  this  dty  I  was  weaiy  with  a  long 
day's  walk  ift  die  dust  and  heat,  and  had  iallen  asleep  on  a 
bench  in  the  garden  outside  a  village  inn,  under  the  shade  of  a 
trellised  vine,  leaving  my  pack  partly  open  beside  me.  When 
I  awoke,  a  grave  and  d^;nificd-looking  man,  who,  from  the  rich- 
ness of  his  dress  and  arms,  seemed  to  be  a  nobleman,  and,  from 
the  cut  of  his  slashed  doublet  and  mantle,  a  Spaniasd,  sat  be- 
side me,  deeply  engaged  m  reading  one  of  my  books.  I  did 
not  stir  at  first,  but  watched  him  in  silence.  The  book  he  held 
ins  a  copy  of  Luther's  Commentary  on  the  Galatians,  in  Latin. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  moved,  and  respectfiilly  saluted  him, 

"Is  this  book  for  satel"  he  asked. 

I  said  it  was,  and  luuned  the  price. 

He  immediately  laid  down  twice  the  sun,  tajrinig,  "Give  a 
copy  to  some  one  idw  cannot  buy."   ,:  4' 
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I  ventured -10  aak  if  he  had  teen  it  befcMi         ^^ 

"I  have^"  he  -eaid.  ''Sevenl  copies  wen  tent  by  ■  Swin 
printer,  Ftobeniui,  to  Castile.  And  I  saw  it  before  at  Venice. 
It  is  ptdiibited  in  both  Castile  and  Venice  now.  But  I  have 
always  wished  to  possess  a  copy  that  I  might  judge  for  mysclC 
Da  you  know  Dr.  Luther  1"  he  asked,  as  he  moved  away. 

"  I  have  known  and  reverenced  him  for  many  years,"  I  said. 

"  They  say  his  life  is  blameless,  do  they  nott"  he  asked. 

*'Even  his  bitterest  enemies  confeu  it  to  be  to,"  I  re^- 
l^ied. 

"  He  spoke  like  a  brave  man  before  the,.  Diet,"  he  resumed ; 
"gravely  and  quietly,  u  true  men  speak  who  are  prepared  to 
al»de  by  their  words.  A  noble  of  Castile  could  not  have  spoken 
with  more  dignity  than  that  peasant's  son.  The  Italian  priests 
thought  otherwise;  but  the  oratory  which  mehs  girls  into  tears 
from  pulpits  is  not  the  eloquence  for  the  councils  of  men.  That 
monk  had  learned  his  oratory  in  a  higher  tchooL  If  you  ever 
tee  Dr.  Luther  again,"  he  added, "  tell  him  that  some  Spaniard^ 
even  in  the  Emperor's  court,  wished  him  well" 

And  here  in  Faris  I  find  a  little  band  of  devout  and  learned 
men,  Lefevre,  Farel,  and  Brisonnet,  bisliop  of  Meaux,  actively 
employed  in  translating  and  circulating  the  writings  of  Luther 
and  Melancthon.  The  truth  in  them,  they  say,  they  had  learned 
before  from  the  book  of  God  itself,  namely,  justification  through 
faith  ia  a  crucified  Saviour  leading  to  a  life  devoted  to  him. 
But  jealous  as  the  Frendi  are  of  admitting  the  superiority  of 
anything  foreign,  aitd  contemptuously  as  they  look  on  us  un- 
ptdished  Germans,  the  French  priests  welcome  Luther  as  a 
teacher  and  a  brodier,  and  are  as  eager  to  hear  all  particuhn 
of  hit  life  u  his  countrymen  in  every  town  and  quiet  village 
throughout  Germany. 

They  tell  me  also  that  the  king's  own  sister,  the  beautifiil  and 
learned  Duchess  Margaret  of  Valois,  reads  Dr.  Luther's  writings 
and  values  them  greatly. 

Indeed,  I  tometimct  think  if  he  had  carried  out  the  intention 
he  formed  some  years  tmce,  of  leavmg  Wittembcig'for  Paris,  he 
would  have  found  a  nd>le  tphere  of  action  here.  The  j^eopUt 
an  to  frank  in  q)eech,  to  quick  in  feeling  and  perception;  and 
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thdr  bright  keen  wit  cnti  to  mndi  more  quickly  to  the  heart  ol 
a  ftBMCf  than  our  lober,  plodding,  Northern  intellect 


V  Before  I  left  Ebembuig,  the  knight  Ulrich  vOn  Hutten  had 
taken  a  warm  interest  in  my  expedition ;  had  especially  recom- 
mended me  to  seek  out  Erasmus,  if  ever  I  reached  Switxerland ; 
and  had  himself  placed  some  copies  of  ErBsmuB*  sermons, 
**  Praise  of  Folly,"  among  my  books. 

Personally  I  feel  a  strong  attachment  to  that  brave  knight 
I  can  never  forget  the  generous  letter  he  wrote  to  Luther  before 
his  appearance  at  the  Diet: — "  TV  Lord  hear  thtt  in  tht  day  of 
tnutU:  At  mmt  ^Vu  God  of  Jacob  dtftHdOtm.  O  my  beloired 
Luther,  ray  revered  father,  fear  not ;  be  strong.  Fight  valiantly 
for  Christ  As  for  me,  I  also  will  fight  bravely.  Would  to  God 
I  might  see  how  they  knit  their  brows. ....  May  Christ  pr»> 
serve  you." 

Yes^  to  see  the  baffled  enemies  knit  their  brows  as  diey  did 
'then,  #ould  have  been  a  triumph  to  the  impetuous  soldier,  biit 
at /^fe  time  he  was  prohibited  from  approaching  the  Court 
LiitMr's  courageous  and  noble  defence  filled  him  with  en- 
thunastic  admiration.  He  dedared  the  doctor  to  be  a  greater 
soldier  than  any  of  the  knights.  When  we  heud  of  Dr.  Luther's 
disi4>peasance  he  would  have  collected  a  band  of  daring  spirits 
like  himself,  and  scoured  the  country  in  search  of  him.  Hutten's 
objects  were  high  and  unselfish.  He  had  no  mean  and  petty 
ambitions.  With  sword  and  pen  he  had  contended  apunst 
oppression  and  hypocrisy.  To  him  the  Roman  Court  was  de- 
testable, chiefly  as  a  foreign  yoke ;  the  corrupt  priesfhood,  as  a 
domestic  usurpation.  He  had  a  high  ideal  of  knighthood,  and 
believ«i  that  his  order,  enlightened  by  learning,  and  inqnied  by 
a  fiee  and  lofty  &ith,  might  emancipate  Germany  and  Christen- 
dom.   Personal  danger  he  despised,  and  personal  aims. 

Yet  with  all  his  fearlessness  and  high  aspirations,  I  scarcely 
Aink  he  hoped  himself  to  be  the  hero  of  his  ideal  chivalry. 
The  self-control  of  the  pure  true  knight  was  too  little  his.  In 
his  vinons  of  a  Christendom  from  which  falsehood  and  avarice 
were  to  be  banished,  and  where  authority  was  to  reside  in  an 
ordor  of  iieal  knights,  Fhuu  von  Sickingoi,  the  brave  good 
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lonl  of  Eberobnrg,  with  hia  devout  wife  Hedwiga,  wu  to  raiM 
the  standvd,  around  which  Ulrich  and  all  the  true  men  in  the 
Une  were  to  rally.  Luther,  Erasmus,  and  Sickingen,  he  thought 
— tiw  tjrpes  of  the  three  orden,  learning,  knighthood,  and 
priesthood, — might  regenerate  the  world. 

Erasmus  had  began  the  work  with  unveiling  the  light  in  the 
■anctuuies  of  learning.  I.4ither  had  carried  it  on  by  diffusing 
the  light  among  the  people.  The  knights  must  complete  u  by. 
forcibly  scattering  the  powers  of  darkness.  Conflict  is  Erasmus' 
detestation.  It  is  Luther's  necessity.  It  is  Hutten's  de- 
light 

I  did  not,  however,  expect  much  sympathy  in  my  work  from 
Erasmus.  It  seemed  to  me  dut  Hutten,  admiring  his  dear, 
luminous  genius,  attributed  to  him  the  fire  of  his  own  warm  and 
courageous  heart  However,  I  intended  to  seek  him  out  at 
BmcL 

Circumstances  saved  me  the  trouble. 

As  I  was  entering  the  city,  with  my  pack  nearly  empty,  hop- 
ing to  replenish  it  from  the  presses  of  Frobenius,  an  elderiy 
man,  with  a  stoop  in  his  shoulders,  giving  him  the  air  of  a 
student,  ambled  slowly  past  me,  clad  in  a  doctor's  gown  and 
hat,  edged  with  a  broad  bonier  of  fiir.  The  keen  small  dark 
eyes  surveyed  me  and  my  pack  for  a  minute,  and  then  reining 
in  his  horse  he  joined  me,  and  said,  in  a  soft  voice  and  courtly 
accent,  "We  are  of  the  same  profession,  friend.'  We  manufac- 
,  ture,  and  yon  sdL    What  have  you  in  your  packt" 

I  took  out  three  of  my  remaining  volumes.  One  was  Luther's 
"Conunentary  on  the  Galatians;"  the  others,  his  "Trieatise  on 
the  Lord's  Prayer,"  and  his  "Letter  to  the  German  Nobles." 

The  lido's  brow  darkened  slightly,  and  he  eyed  me  s«»  \ 
^ously. 

"  Men  iriw  supply  ammnnitioo  to  the  people  in  times  of  in- 
surrecticm  seldom  do  it  at  their  own  risk,"  he  said.  "  Young 
nuu,  you  aw  cm  a  peoloua  mission,  and  would  do  well  to  cowU 
the  cost" 

"I  hav«cmaitod  Aecoat,  ar,"  I  said,  "and  I  wilUngiy brave 
OeperiL" 

"  Well,  well,"  herqilied, "  some  are  bom  for  batde^elds,  aid 
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Mine  for  mattjrdom;  othen  for  neither.    Let  each  Iwqp  to  Uf 

•Wiirfi^B—  una  J  iliiriii  MhllteV 

But  *  Aoie  who  let  in  the  aea  on  the  manhet  little  know  when 
it  will  ■pread.'" 

lliia  illuatration  fiom  the  Dutch  dykea  awakened  my  ana- 
pidona  u  to  who  the  rider  waa,  and  looking  at  the  thin,  aenai- 
tive,  yet  aatirical  lips,  the  delicate,  iharply-cut  featurea,  the 
pallid  complexion,  and  the  dark  keen  eyes  I  had  seen  repreaented 
in  ao  many  portraita,  I  could  not  doubt  with  whom  I  waa 
q>eaking.    But  I  did  not  betray  my  discovery. 

"  Dr.  Luther  has  written  some  good  things,  nevertheless,"  he, 
said.     "If  he  had  kept  to  such  devotional  works  as  this," 
returning  to  me  "The  Lord's  Prayer,"  "he  might  have  served 
his  genenuion  quietly  and  well;  but  to  expose  such  mysteriea 
aa  are  treated  of  hene  to  the  vulgar  gaze,  it  is  madnessi"  and  he 
haatily  closed  the  "Galatiana."   Then  glancing  at  the  "  Letter  to 
die  Nobles,"  he  almost  threw  it  into  my  hand,  saying  petulantly, — 
"  That  pamphlet  is  an  insurrection  in  itsel£ 
"  What  other  booka  have  yout"  he  asked  after  a  pause. 
1  drew  out  my  last  copy  of  the  "  Encomium  of  Folly." 
"  Have  you  sold  many  of  theset"  he  asked  coolly. 
>  "All  but  thia  copy,"  I  replied.  -  ;<; 

■    "Andwhat  did  people  say  of  itr 

"  That  depended  on  the  purchasers,"  I  replied.  "  Some  say 
the  author  is  the  wisest  and  wittiest  man  of  the  age,  and  if  all 
knew  where  to  stop  as  he  does,  the  world  would  slowly  grow 
into  Paradise,  instead  of  bebg  turned  upside  down  as  it  ia  now. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  say  that  the  writer  is  a  coward,  who 
has  no  courage  to  confess  the  truth  he  knows.  And  others, 
again,  declare  the  book  is  worse  than  any  of  Luther's,  and  that 
Erasmus  is  the  source  of  all  the  mischief  in  the  world,  since  if 
he  had  not  broken  the  lo^  Luther  would  never  havt  entered 
the  door." 
"And^wthinkl"  he  asked   v  -  u 

"I  am  but  a  poor  pedlar,  sir,"  I  said;  "but  I  think  there  is 
a  long  way  between  Pilate's  delivering  up  the  glorious  King  he 
knew  was  innocent — periiaps  bq;an  to  see  might  be  divine,  and 
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8t  Petet's  denying  the  Maater  he  loved  And  the  Lord  iriM 
fcigave  Peter  knows  which  ii  which;  which  the  timid  disciple, 
and  which  the  cowudlx  friend  of  His  foes.  But  the  eye  of 
man,  it  seems  to  me^  may  find  it  impossible  to  distinguish.  I 
would  rather  be  Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  and  under 
anathema  and  ban,  than  either." 

"Bold  wordsl"  be  said,  "to  prefer  an  e trommiinicatfd  heretic 
to  the  prince  of  the  i4>ostles  I" 

But  a  shade  passed  over  his  faoe,  and  courteously  bidding 
me  farewell,  he  rode  on. 

The  conversation  seemed  to  have  thrown  a  shadow  and  chill 
over  my  heart 

After  a  time,  however,  the  rider  sladcened  his  pace  again,  and 
beckoned  to  me  to  rejoin  him. 

"  Have  you  friends  in  Basel  1"  he  asked  kindly. 

"None,"  I  replied;  "but  I  have  letters  (o  the  printer  Fro- 
benius,  and  I  was  recommended  to  seek  out  Erasmus." 

"  Who  recommended  you  to  do  thatt"  he  asked. 

"Hie  good  knight  Ulrich  von  Hutten,"  I  replied. 

"The  prince  of  all  turbulent  spirits  I"  he  murmured  gravely. 
"  Little  indeed  is  there  in  pommon  between  Erasmus  of  Rotter- 
dam  and  that  firebrand." 

"  Ritter  Ulrich  has  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  genius  of 
Erasmus,"  I  said,  "and  thinks  that  his  learning,  with  the  swords 
of  a  fiew  good  knights,  and  the  preaching  of  Luther,  might  set 
Christendom  right" 

"  Uhridi  von  Hutten  should  set  his  own  life  right  first,"  was 
the  reply.  "  But  let  us  leave  discoursing  of  Christendom  and 
diese  great  projects,  which  are  altogether  beyond  our  sphere. 
Let  the  knights  set  chivalry  right,  and  the  cardmals  the  pi^Mcy, 
and  the  emperor  the  empire.  Let  the  hawker  attend  to  his 
pack,  and  Erasmus  to  his  studies.  Perhaps  hereafter  it  will  be 
found  that  his  satires  on  the  follies  of  the  monasteries,  and  above 
all  his  earlier  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  had  their  share 
b  the  good  work.  His  motto  is,  '  Kindle  the  li|^  and  tha 
daikneaa  will  disperse  of  itselC'" 

*'If  Erasmus,"  I  said,  "wonld  only  content  to  slutie  in  At 
icauU  he  has  indeed  contributed  so  nobly  to  l»ing  abouti" 
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M Share  in  whatt"  he  replied  qukUx;  "in  the  i 
tfcm  of  Lnthert  or  b  die  wild  projecti  of  Hutfent  Have  it 
nppoied  that  he  approres  of  the  coane  and  viotent  invectives 
of  the  Saxon  monk,  or  the  daring  ichemet  of  the  adventurous 
knightt  No;  St  •Ptaul  wrote  courteously,  and  never  returned 
railing  for  railing.  Erasmns  should  wait  till  he  find  a  reformer 
like  tiie  apostle  ere  he  join  the  Refonnatioa  But,  Mend,"  he 
added,  "I  do  not  denj  that  Luther  is  a  good  man,  and  means 
wdL  If  jou  like  to  abandon  your  perilous  pack,  and  take  to 
study,  yon  may  come  to  my  houar,  and  I  will  help  you  as  far 
as  I  can  with  money  and  counsel  For  I  know  what  it  is  to  be 
poor,  and  I  think  you  ought  to  be  better  dian  a  hawker.  And," 
lie  added,  bringing  his  horse  to  a  stand,  "if  you  hear  Erasmus 
maligned  again  ai  a  coward  or  a  traitor,  you  may  say  that  God 
has  more  room  in  his  kingdom  than  any  men  have  in  their 
schools;  and  that  it  is  not  always  so  easy  for  men  who  see 
things  on  many  sides  to  embrace  one.  Believe  also  that  the 
loneliness  of  those  who  see  too  much  or  dare  too  little  to  be 
partiwns,  often  hu  anguish  bitterer  than  the  scaffdids  of  martyrs. 
But,"  he  oonduded  in  a  low  voice,  as  he  left  me,  "be  careful 
never  again  to  link  the  names  of  Erasmus  and  Hutten.  I 
assure  you  nothing  can  be  more  unlike.  And  Ulrich  von 
Hutten  is  a  most  rash  and  dangerous  man. 

"  I  will  be  careful  never  to  forget  Erasmus,"  I  said,  bowing 
low,  u  I  took  the  hand  he  offered.  And  the  doctor  rode 
on. 

Yes,  the  sorrows  of  the  undecided  are  doubdess  bitterer  than 
those  fiS  the  courageous;  bitterer  as  poison  is  bitterer  than 
medicine,  as  an  enemy's  wound  is  bitterer  tium  a  physician's. 
Yet  it  is  true  that  the  dearer  the  insight  into  diffioilty  and 
danger,  the  greater  need  be  the  courage  to  meet  them.  The 
path  of  the  rude  simple  man  who  sees  nothing  but  right  on  one 
side,  and  nothing  but  wrong  on  die  odier,  b  necessarily  pfadner 
than  his  who,  seeing  much  evil  in  the  good  cause,  and  some 
truth  at  the  foundation  of  all  error,  diooses  to  suffer  for  the 
right,  mixed  as  it  is,  and  to  suffer  side  by  nde  with  men  whose 
manners  distress  him,  just  because  he  believes  the.  cause  is  on 
dte  iriioie  that  of  truth  and  God.    Ludiei's  school  may  not  in- 


iwd  have  room  <br  Enimui,  nor  Erumui^i  ichool  Tor  Luther; 
but  God  DUiy  have  compassion  and  room  for  both. 

At  Basel  I  replenished  my  pack  from  the  stores  of  Frobeniu% 
and  received  veiy  inspiriting  tidings  from  him  of  the  spread  of 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  (especially  by  meana.of  the  writings  of 
Luther)  into  Itaty  and  Spwn.    I  did  not  apply  further  to 


MsAa  Xmaea,  Jmtf. 
My  heart  is  full  of  resurrection  hjrmns.  Everywhere  in  the 
world  it  seems  Easter-tide.  This  morning,  as  I  left  Zurich,  and, 
dimbing  one  of  the  heights  on  this  side,  looked  down  on  the 
bke,  rippled  with  silver,  through  the  rauges  of  green  and  forest' 
covered  hills,  to  the  glorious  barrier  of  far-off  mountains,  purple, 
and  golden,  and  snow-crowned,  which  encircles  Switzerland, 
and  thought  of  the  many  hearts  which,  during  these  years,  have 
been  awakened  here  to  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,  the  old 
diant  of  Easter  and  Spring  burst  from  my  lips: — 
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And  when  I  ceased,  the  mountain  stream  which  dashed  over 
the  rocks  beside  me,  the  whispering  grasses,  the  trembling  wild' 
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flowen,  the  nutling  fi)«!|ili|  the  klw  with  its  ripples,  the  graca 
hills  and  solemn  snqfHM^  ^tfonidi^^ll  seemed  to  take 
up  the  ch<niis.  ••( 

There  is  a  wondeJrAiI,  inv^oiatnig  influence  at>out  Ulrich 
Zwingle,  with  whom:  t  hsvie  vpt*i%  many  days  lately.  It  seems 
as  if  the  fresh  air  of  the  mountaiiis  among  which  he  passed  his 
youth  were  always  around  him.  In  his  presence  it  is  impossible 
to  despond.  While  Luther  remains  immovably  holding  every 
step  of  ground  be  has  taken,  Zwingle  presses  on,  and  surprises 
the  enemy  asltep  fa  his  stronj^olds.  Luther  carries  on  the 
war  like  the  Lvidsknechts,  our  own  firm  and  impenetrable 
infantry;  Zwingle,  like  his  own  impetuous  mountaineers,  sweepa 
down  from  the  heighu  upon  the  foe. 

In  Swititerl#hd  I  and  my  books  have  met  with  more  sudden 
and. violent  vftrieties  of  reception  than  anywhere  else ;  the  people 
are  so  free  and  unrestrained.  In  some  villages,  the  chief  men, 
or  the  priest,  himself,  summoned  all  the  inhabitants  by  the 
church  bellj^to  hear  all  I  had  to  tell  about  Dr.  Luther  and  his 
work,  and  to  buy  his  books;  my  stay  was  one  constant yMr;  and 
the  warm-hearted  peasants  accompanied  me  miles  on  my  way, 
discoursing  of  Zwingle  and  Luther,  the  broken  yoke  of  Rome, 
and  the  glorious  days  of  freedom  that  were  coming.  The  names 
of  Luther  and  Zwingle  were  on  every  lip,  like  those  of  Tell  and 
\l^nkelried  and  the  heroes  of  the  old  struggle  of  Swiss  liberation. 

In  other  villages,  on  the  contrary,  the  peasants  gathered 
•Agrily  around  me,  reviled  me  as  a  spy  and  an  intruding  for- 
eigner,  and  drove  me  with  stones  and  rough  jests  from  among 
them,  threatening  that  I  should  not  escape  so  easily  another 
time. 

In  some  places  they  have  advanced  much  further  than  among 
us  in  Germany.  The  images  have  been  jvmoved  from  the 
churches,  and  the  service  is  read  in  the  language  of  the  people. 
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But  the  great  joy  ii  to  lee  that  the  light  haa  not  been  spread 
only  from  torch  to  torch,  aa  human  illumination  cpread,  but  haa 
burst  at  once  on  Germany,  France,  and  Switxerlantl,  as  heavenly 
lil^t  dawns  from  above.  It  is  this  which  makes  it  not  an  illu- 
wination  merely,  but  morning  and  spring  I  Lefevre  in  Franca 
and  Zwingle  in  Switzerland  both  passed  through  their  period  of 
atoms  and  darkness,  and  both,  awakened  by  the  heavenly  light 
to  the  new  world,  found  that  it  was  no  solitude — that  others  also 
were  awake,  and  that  the  day's  work  had  begun,  as  it  shouk^ 
with  matin  songs. 

Now  I  am  tending  northwards  once  more.  I  intend  to  renew 
my  stores  at  my  father's  press  at  Wittcmbeig.  My  heart  yearns 
also  for  news  of  all  dear  to  me  there.  Perhaps,  too,  I  may  yet 
lee  Or.  Luther,  and  find  scope  for  preaching  the  evangelical 
doctrine  among  my  own  people. 

For  better  reports  have  come  to  us  from  Germany,  and  we 
believe  Dr.  Luther  is  in  iicicndly  keeping,  though  where,  is  stiU 
«  mystery. 

'    ';  Tm  fUioil  or  A  DoMimCAH  COHTBMT, 

ttLUKOtllA,  Augwl. 

All  is  changed  for  me.  Once  more  prison  walls  are  around 
me,  and  through  prison  bars  I  \ook.  out  on  the  world  I  may  not 
re-enter.  I  counted  this  among  the  costs  when  I  resolved  to 
give  myself  to  spreading  far  and  wide  the  glad  tidings  of  redemp- 
tion. It  was  worth  die  cost;  it  is  worth  whatever  man  can 
inflict — for  I  trust  {Pit  those  dayi  have  not  been  spent  m 
Tim. 

Yesterday  evening,  as  the  day  was  sinking,  I  found  my  way 
'once  more  to  the  parsonage  of  Priest  Ruprecht  in  the  Franconian 
village.  The  door  was  open,  but  I  heard  no  voices.  There 
was  a  neglected  look  about  the  little  garden.  The  vine  was 
hanging  imtwined  around  the  porch.  The  little  dwelling,  which 
had  been  so  neat,  had  a  dreary,  neglected  air.  Dust  toy  thick 
on  the  chairs,  and  the  remains  of  the  last  meal  were  left  on  the 
table..  And  yet  it  was  evidently  not  unoccupied.  A  book  lay 
iqwo  the  wmdow-sill,  evidently  lately  read.  It  was  the  cio>gif  vt 
Luther's  Gcnnan  Commentary  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  vhkli  I 
had  Idt  that  evming  many  nondu  ago  in  the  porch. 


jot       Ckrmkbs  of  tk»  SdOnhtrg-CotU  Famify. 

I  nt  down  oo  «  window  wat,  and  in  a  littU  wfaik  I  taw  tht 
pri«tt  coming  tlowljr  up  the  garden.  His  fonn  wu  much  bent 
since  I  saw  him  lut  He  did  not  look  up  aa  he  approadied 
the  house.  It  seemed  u  if  he  expected  no  welcome.  But 
when  I  went  out  to  meet  him,  he  grasped  my  hand  cordially, 
and  his  face  brightened.  When,  however,  he  glanced  at  the 
book  m  my  hand,  a  deeper  shade  passed  over  his  brow ;  and, 
motioning  me  to  a  chair,  he  sat  down  opposite  me  without ' 
q>eaking. 

After  a  few  minutes,  he  looked  up,  and  said  in  a  husky 
voice,  "  That  book  did  what  all  the  denunciations  and  terrort 
of  the  old  doctrine  could  not  do.  It  separated  us.  She  has 
left  me." 

He  paused  for  some  minutes,  and  then  continued, — "  The 
evening  that  she  found  that  book  in  the  porch,  when  I  returned 
I  found  ha  reading  it  '  See !'  she  said,  '  at  Ust  some  one  has 
written  a  religious  book  for  aie  I  It  was  left  here  open,  in  the  . 
porch,  at  these  words :  "  If  thou  dost  feel  that  in  the  si^t  d 
God  and  all  creatures  thou  art  a  fool,  a  sinner,  impure,  and  ooi^ 
demned, ....  there  remaineth  no  solace  for  thee,  and  no  salv» 
don,  unless  in  Jesus  Christ  To  know  him  is  to  understand 
what  the  apostle  says, — '  Christ  has  of  God  been  made  unto  us 
wisdom,  and  ri^teousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption.' 
He  is  the  bread  of  God— our  bread,  given  to  us  as  children  of 
the  heavenly  Father.  To  believe  is  nothing  else  than  to  eat 
this  bread  from  heavea"  And  look  again.  The  book  says^ 
"  It  touches  God's  heart  when  we  call  him  Father," — and  again, 
"  Whiek  art  in  ketvuC  <«He  Oat  acknowledges  he  has  a 
Father  who  is  in  heaven,  owns  that  he  is  like  an  oiphan  on  the 
earth.  Hence  his  heart  feels  an  ardent  longing,  like  a  child 
living  away  &om  its  fothei's  country,  amongst  strangers,  wretched 
and  forlorn.  It  is  as  if  he  said,  "  Alas  I  my  Father,  Uiou  art  in 
heaven,  and  I,  thy  miserable  child,  am  on  earth.  Us  fh>m  th«t 
amid  danger,  necessity,  and  sorov^."  Ah,  Ruprecht,'  she  said, 
her  eyes  streaming  with  tears,  'that  b  so  like  what  I  feel, — so 
lost,  and  orphaned,  and  fu  away  firom  hiomt,'  And  then,  fearing 
die  had  grieved  me,  she  added, '  Not  that  I  am  ne^ected.  Thou 
knowest  I  could  never  feel  that    But  oh,  can  it  be  poanble 
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tfiat  God  would  take  me  back,  not  after  long  yean  of  penanot^ 
bvt  mm,  and  here,  to  his  very  heart  1' 

"  I  could  My  little  to  teach  her,  but  from  that  time  this  book 
«u  her  constant  companion.  She  begged  me  to  find  out  all 
die  panagea  in  my  Latin  Gospels  which  speak  of  Jesus  sufferng 
for  sinners,  and  of  God  as  the  Father.  I  was  amazed  to  see 
how  many  there  were.  The  book  seemed  full  of  them.  And 
•o  we  went  on  for  some  days,  until  one  evening  she  came  to  me, 
and  said,  'Ruprecht,  if  God  is  indeed  so  infinitely  kind  and 
good,  and  has  so  loved  us,  we  must  obey  him,  must  we  not  1' 
I  could  not  for  the  world  say  No,  and  I  had  not  the  courage  to  ■ 
■ay  Yes,  for  I  knew  what  she  meant" 

Again  he  paused. 

"  I  knew  too  well  what  she  meant,  when,  on  the  next  mom> 
ing,  I  found  the  breakfast  laid,  and  everything  swept  and  pre- 
pared as  usual,  and  on  the  table,  in  printed  letters  on  a  scrap 
of  paper,  which  she  must  have  copied  from  the  book,  for  she 
cotdd  not  write, '  Farewell.  We  shall  be  able  to  pray  for  each 
other  now.  And  God  will  be  with  us,  and  will  give  us  to  meet 
hereafter,  without  fear  of  grieving  him,  in  our  Father's  house.' " 

"  Do  you  know  where  she  is  1"  I  asked. 

"She  has  taken  service  in  a  fimn-house  several  miles  away  in 
the  forest,"  he  replied.  "I  have  seen  her  once.  She  looked 
very  thin  and  worn.     6ut  she  did  not  see  me." 

The  thought  which  had  so  often  suggested  itself  to  ne  before, 
came  with  irresistible  force  into  my  mind  then,-^"  If  those  vows 
of  celibacy  are  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  can  they  be  bind- 
ing I"  But  I  did  not  venture  to  suggest  them  to  my  host  I 
only  said,  "Let  us  pray  that  God  will  lead  you  both.  TTje 
heut  can  bear  many  a  heavy  burden  if  the  conscience  is  ftee  I" 

"True,"  he  sud.  And  together  we  knelt  down,  whilst  t 
spoke  to  God.  And  the  burden  of  our  prayer  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  this,  "Our  Father  whidi  art  in  heaven,  not  our 
will,  but  thine  be  done" 

On  the  nocrow  I  bade  him  fiuewell,  leaving  hin  serera] 
othtt'  woiks  of  Ludwi's.  And  I  determined  not  to  lose  an  hour 
m  seeking  MeUmcthon  and  the  doctors  at  Wittembeig,  and 
placing  this  case  before  them. 


■     - .     t-  ■'   V      I- 


And  now,  perhapi,  I  shall  jiever  kc  H^ttembeig  again  I 

It  it  not  oflen  that  I  have  ventured  into  the  monasteries,  but 
to-day  a  young  monk,  who  was  walking  in  the  meadows  of  this 
abbey,  seemed  so  interested  in  my  books,  that  I  followed  him 
to  the  convent,  where  he  thought  I  should  dispose  of  many 
copies.  Instead  of  this,  however,  whilst  I  was  waiting  in  the 
poich  for  him  to  return,  I  heard  the  sound  of  angry  voices  in 
discussion  Inside,  and  before  I  could  perceive  what  it  meant, 
three  or  four  monks  came  to  me,  seized  my  pack,  bound  my 
hands,  and  dragged  me  to  the  convent  prison,  where  I  now  am. 

"  It  is  time  that  this  pestilence  should  be  checked,"  said  one 
of  them.  "  Be  thankful  if  your  fate  is  not  the  same  as  that  of 
your  poisonous  books,  which  are  this  evening  to  make  a  bonfire 
in  the  court" 

And  with  these  words  I  was  left  alone  in  this  low,  damp, 
dark  cell,  with  its  one  little  slit  high  in  the  wall,  which,  until 
my  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  it,  seemed  only  to  admit  just  light 
enough  to  show  the  iron  fetters  hanging  from  the  walls,  ^t 
what  power  can  make  me  a  captive  while  I  cui  sing : — 


Moctii  pw^it  IVactii,  fonto 
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Quod  cmvili  voluil. 
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CuJuB  morte,  nov«  ■orto, 
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Are  not  countless  hearts  now  singing  this  resurrection  hymn, 
to  some  of  whom  my  hands  brought  the  joyful  tidingst  In  the 
lonely  parsonage,  in  the  forest  and  farm,  hearts  set  free  by  love 
from  the  fetters  of  sin — in  village  and  city,  in  mountain  and 
plain  I 

And  at  Wittembeig,  in  happy  liomcN  and  in  the  convent,  aif 
not  my  beloved  singing  it  too  1 


>  Le,  lb*  gUd  of  death  w*  tmlM* 
And  tiMitraaK  nuui  armed  kipoflud 
Of  hit  armour,  which  h«  iruMad, 
By  dm  Mroagcr  Arm  despoiled. 
«n«lMMA4«  Aa  PriMe  or  Hell  i 
ihTKM«i«l«MWl 
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For  him  the  Craator  diea ; 
By  whoH  daath,  our  dark  lot  chaaf. 
Inc, 

Uh  agala  lor  «•  dodi  ilaa. 
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Yet  the  time  lecma  long  to  lie  in  inaction  here.  With  theat 
tidings,  "  The  Lord  is  risen,"  echoing  through  her  heart,  would 
it  not  hare  been  hard  for  the  Magdalene  to  be  arretted  on  her 
wax  to  the  bereaved  disciples  before  she  could  tell  it  1 

Otfhn 

I  have  a  hope  of  escape.  In  a  comer  of  mj  prison  I  dia- 
fevered,  some  days  since,  the  top  of  an  arch,  which  I  believe 
must  belong  to  a  blocked-up  door.  By  slow  degrees — working 
by  night,  and  covering  over  my  work  by  day — I  have  dug  oui 
a  flight  of  steps  which  led  to  it  This  morning  I  succeeded  in 
dislodging  one  of  the  stones  with  which  the  door-way  had  been 
roughly  filled  up,  and  through  the  space  surveyed  the  ground 
outside.  It  was  a  portion  of  a  meadow,  sloping  to  the  stream 
which  turned  the  abbey  mills.  This  morning  two  of  the  monks 
came  to  summon  me  to  an  examination  before  the  Prior,  as  to 
My  heresica;  but  to-night  I  hope  to  dislodge  the  few  mora 
stones,  and  this  very  night,  before  morning  dawn,  to  be  treading 
with  free  step  the  forest  covered  hills  beyond  the  valley. 

My  limbs  feel  feeble  with  insufficient  food,  and  the  damp, 
close  air  of  the  cell ;  and  the  blood  flows  with  feverish,  uncer- 
tain rapidity  through  my  veins ;  but,  doubtless,  a  few  hours  on 
the  fresh,  breezy  hills  will  set  all  this  right 

And  yet  once  more  I  shall  see  my  mother,  and  Elsd,  and 
TheUa,  and  little  Gretchen,  and  all, — all  but  one,  who,  I  fear, 
b  still  imprisoned  in  convent  walls.  Yet  once  more  I  trust  to 
go  throughout  the  land  spreading  the  joyful  tidings, — "The 
Lord  is  risen  indeed ;"  the  work  of  redemption  is  accomplished, 
and  He  who  once  lived  and  sufl°ered  on  earth,  compassionate  to 
heal,  now  lives  and  reigns  in  heaven,  migh^  to  uve. 
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TvmmmHaa,  Mf  xpn. 
[S  the  world  really  the  same  t    Was  there  really  ever  a 
spring  like  this,  when  the  tide  of  life  seems  overflow- 
ing and  bubbling  up  in  leaf-buds,  flowers,  and  songs, 
and  streams  I 

It  cannot  be  «nly  that  God  has  given  me  the  great  blessing 
of  Bcrtrand  dc  Cn^qui's  love,  and  that  life  opens  in  such  bright 
fields  of  hope  and  work  before  us  two ;  or  that  this  is  the  first 
spring  I  ever  spent  in  die  country.  It  seems  to  me  that  God 
is  really  pouring  a  tide  of  fresh  life  throughout  the  world. 

Fritz  has  escaped  from  the  prison  at  Maintz,  and  he  writes 
as  if  he  felt  this  an  Easter-tide  for  all  men.  In  all  places,  he 
says,  the  hearts  of  men  are  opening  to  the  glad  tidings  of  tht 
redeeming  love  of  God. 

Can  it  be,  however,  that  every  May  is  such  a  festival  among 
the  woods,  and  that  this  solemn  old  forest  holds  such  fairy 
holiday  every  year,  garlanding  its  baK  branches  and  strewing 
every  brown  nook  which  a  sunbeam  can  reach,  with  show<<fTs  of 
Bowers,  such  as  we  strew  on  a  bride's  pathi  And  then,  who 
could  have  imagined  that  those  grave  old  firs  and  stately  birche* 
could  become  the  cradles  of  all  these  delicate-tufted  blossoms  and 
tmdeily-folded  leaflets,  bursting  on  all  sides  fimn  their  gummy 
casings  t  And — joy  of  all  joys  I — it  is  not  unconscious  vegetable 
life  only  which  thus  expands  around  us.  It  is  God  touching 
every  branch  and  hidden  root,  and  waking  them  to  beauty  I 
It  is  not  sunshine  merely,  and  soft  breezes;  it  is  our  Father 
smiling  on  his  wotks,  and  making  the  woild  fresh  and  &ir  for 
his  children, — ^it  is  the  healing  touch  and  the  gracious  Voice  we 
have  learned  to  know.    "  We  are  in  the  world,  and  the  world 
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mu  QMuie  by  Thee  /'  «nd  "7>ZVw«  loudamus :  we  acknowledge 
Ibee,  O  Saviour,  to  be  the  Lord." 

Our  Chriemhild  certainly  hat  a  beautiful  home.  Bertrand'i 
Imne,  alio,  if  a  castle  in  the  country,  in  Flanden.  But  he  laya 
their  country  ii  not  like  thii  forest-land.  It  has  long  been 
cleared  by  industrious  hands.  There  are  long  stately  avenues- 
leading  to  his  father's  chateau ;  but  all  around,  the  Und  is  level, 
and  waving  with  grass  and  green  or  golden  corn-fields.  That, 
also,  must  be  beautiful  But  probably  the  home  he  hu  gon« 
to  prepare  for  me  may  not  be  there.  Some  of  his  family  are 
very  bitter  against  what  thev  call  his  Lutheran  heresy,  and 
although  he  is  the  heir,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  branch  of  the 
family  which  adheres  to  the  old  religion  may  wrest  the  inherit- 
ance from  him.  That,  we  think,  matters  little.  God  will  find 
the  right  place  for  us,  and  lead  us  to  it,  if  we  ask  him.  And 
if  it  be  in  the  town,  after  all,  the  tide  of  life  in  human  hearts 
b  nobler  than  that  in  trees  and  flowers.  In  a  few  months  w* 
■hall  know.  Perhaps  he  may  return  here,  and  become  a  pro- 
fessor at  Wittembcrg,  whither  Dr.  L.uthcr's  name  brought  him 
a  year  since  to  study. 

yitm  isti. 

A  rumour  has  reached  us,  that  Dr.  Luther  has  diuppearcJ 
on  his  way  back  from  Worms.  « 

This  spring,  in  the  world  as  well  as  in  the  forest,  will  doubt- 
less have  its  storms.  Last  night,  the  thunder  echoed  from  hill 
to  hill,  and  the  wind  wailed  wildly  among  the  pines.  Looking 
out  of  my  narrow  window  in  the  tower  on  the  edge  of  the  rock, 
where  I  sleep,  it  was  awful  to  see  the  foaming^  torrent  below 
gleaming  in  the  lightning-flashes,  which  opened  out  sudden 
glimpses  mto  the  depths  of  the  forest,  leavbg  it  doubly  mys- 
terious. 

I  thought  of  Frits's  lonely  night,  when  he  lost  himself  in  the 
foiest;  and  thanked  God  that  I  had  learned  to,  know  the 
thunder  as  His  voice,  and  His  voice  as  speaking  peace  and 
pardon.  Only,  at  such  times  I  should  like  to  gather  all  dear 
to  me  around  nle ;  and  those  dearest  to  me  are  scattered  fiu 
and  wide. 

The  old  knight  Ulrich  is  rather  impetuous  and  hot-tempered  t 
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and  hia  liiteT,  Ulrich'i  aunt,  Dame  Hennentnid,  »  grave  and 
itately.  Fortunately,  they  both  look  on  Chriemhild  ai  a  wonda 
of  beauty  and  goodneaa ;  but  I  have  to  be  rather  careful  Dame  ' 
Hermentrud  is  apt  to  attribute  any  over-vehemence  of  mine  in 
debate  to  the  burgher  Cotta  blood;  and  although  they, both 
listen  with  interest  to  Ulrich  or  Chriemhild'a  version  of  Dr. 
Luther's  doctrine*,  Dame  Hermentrud  frequently  warns  me 
against  unfeminine  exaggeration  or  eagerness  in  these  matters, 
and  reminds  me  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Gersdorf  family  were 
devout  and  excellent  people  long  before  a  son  was  bom  to  Hans 
Luther  the  miner. 

The  state  of  the  peasants  distresses  Chriemhild  and  me  ex- 
tremely. She  and  Ulrich  were  full  of  plans  for  their  good  when 
they  came  here  to  live ;  but  she  is  at  present  almost  exclusively 
occupied  with  the  education  of  a  little  knightly  creature,  who 
came  into  the  world  two  months  since,  and  is  believed  to  con-  ' 
ccntrate  in  his  single  little  |)erson  all  the  ancestral  virtues  of  all 
the  Gersdorfs,  to  say  nothing  df  the  Schonberga.  He  has  not, . 
Dame  Hermentrud  asserts,  the  slightest  feature  of  resemblance  ' 
to  the  Cottas.  I  cannot,  certainty,  deny  that  he  bears  un- 
mistakable traces  of  that  aristocratic  temper  and  that  lofty  taste 
for  ruling  which  at  times  distinguished  my  grandmother,  and, 
doubtless,  all  the  Gersdorfs  from  uie  days  of  Adam  downward, 
or  at  least  from  the  time  of  BabcL  Beyond  that,  I  believe,  few 
pedigrees  are  traced,  except  in  a  general  way  to  the  sons  of 
Noah.  But  it  is  a  great  honour  for  me  to  be  connected,  even 
in  the  humblest  manner,  with  such  a  distinguished  little  being. 
In  time,  I  am  not  without  hopes  that  it  will  introduce  a  little 
reflex  nobility  even  into  my  burgher  nature ;  and  meantime 
Chriemhild  and  I  secretly  trace  remarkable  resemblances  in 
the  dear  baby  features  to  our  grandmother,  and  even  to  our 
beloved,  sanguine,  blind  father.  It  is  certainly  a  great  consola- 
tion that  our  lather  chose  our  names  from  the  poems  and  the 
stars  and  the  calendar  of  aristocratic  saints,  instead  of  from  the 
lowly  Cotta  pedigree. 

Uhricfa  has  not  indeed  by  any  means  abandoned  his  scheoM 
of  usefulness  among  the  peasantry  who  live  on  his  uncle'* 

estates.     But  he  finds  more  oppositioii  than  he  expected.     Tlie 

ft 
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old  knight,  although  ready  enough  to  listen  to  any  denunciationa 
of  the  lelT-indulgent  priests  and  lazy  monks  {especially  those  o( 
the  abbey  whose  hunting-grounds  adjoin  his  own),  is  very  averse 
to  making  the  smallest  change  in  anything.  He  says  the  boors 
are  difficult  enough  to  keep  in  order  as  it  is ;  that  if  they  are 
taught  to  think  for  themselves,  there  will  be  no  safety  for  the 
game,  or  for  anything  else.  They  will  be  quoting  the  Bible  in 
all  kinds  of  wrong  senses  against  their  rightful  lords,  and  will 
perhape  even  take  to  debating  the  justice  of  the  hereditary  feuds, 
and  refuse  to  follow  their  knight's  banner  to  the  field. 

As  to  religion,  he  is  quite  sure  that  the  Ave  and  the  Patei 
are  u  inuch  as  will  be  expected  of  them  ;  whilst  Dame  Her- 
roentrud  has  most  serious  doubts  of  this  new  plan  of  writing 
books  and  reading  prayers  in  the  language  of  the  common 
people.  They  will  be  thinking  themselves  as  wise  u  the  priests, 
and  perhaps  wiser  than  their  masters. 

But  Ulrich's  chief  dis^pointment  is  with  the  peasants  them- 
selvea.  They  seem  as  little  anxious  for  improvement  as  the 
lords  are  for  them,  and  are  certainly  suspicious  to  a  most  initat- 
tng  isfftK  of  any  schemes  for  their  welfare  issuing  from  the 
castle.  As  to  their  children  being  taught  to  read,  they  consider 
'  it  an  invasion  of  their  rights,  and  mum)ur  that  if  they  follow  the 
nobles  in  hunt  and  foray,  and  till  their  fields,  and  go  to  mass  on 
Sunday,  the  rest  of  their  time  is  their  own,  and  it  is  an  usurpation 
in  priest  or  knight  to  demand  more. 

It  will,  I  fear,  be  long  before  the  dry,  barren  crust  of  their 
dull  hard  life  is  broken ;  and  yet  the  words  of  Ufe  are  for  them 
as  much  as  for  us  I  And  one  great  difficulty  seems  to  me,  that 
if  they  were  taught  to  read,  there  are  so  few  German  religious 
bpoki.  Except  a  few  tracu  of  Dr.  Luther's,  what  is  there  that 
they  could  understand  t  If  some  one  would  only  translate  the 
record  of  the  words  and  acts  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  it 
would  be  worth  while  then  teaching  every  one  to  read. 

And  if  we  could  only  get  them  to  confide  in  us !  There 
must  be  thought,  and  we  know  there  is  affection  underneath  all 
this  reserve.  It  is  a  heavy  heritage  for  the  long  ancestry  of  the 
Gersdorfs  to  have  bequeathed  to  this  generation,  these  recoUec- 
tioai  of  tyranny  and, wrong,  and  this  mutual  distrust    Yet 
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Ulrich  nyt  it  it  too  common  Uiroughout  the  land.  Manjr  of  the 
old  pririlegei  of  the  nobles  were  *o  tetribly  oppreaaive  in  hard 
or  carelcM  hands. 

The  most  promising  field  at  present  seems  to  be  among  th« 
household  retainers.  Among  these  there  is  strong  personal  at- 
tachment ;  and  the  memory  of  Ulrich's  pious  mother  seems  to 
have  left  behind  it  that  faith  in  goodness  which  is  one  of  the 
most  precious  legacies  of  holy  lives. 

Ewn  the  peasants  in  the  viUage  speak  lovingly  of  her;  of  the 
medicine  she  used  to  distil  from  the  forest-herbs,  and  distribute 
with  her  own  hands  to  the  sick.  There  is  a  tradition  also  in 
the  castle  of  a  bright  maiden  called  Beatrice  who  used  to  visit 
the  cottage  homes,  and  bring  sunshine  whenever  she  came.  Bdf 
she  disappeared  yeara  ago,  they  say;  and  the  old  family  nuise 
shakes  her  head  as  she  tells  mc  how  th^  Lady  Beatrice's  heart 
was  broken,  when  she  was  separated  by  family  feuds  from  her 
betrothed,  and  after  that  she  went  to  the  convent  at  Nimptschen, 
and  has  been  dead  to  the  worid  ever  since. 

Nimptschen  I  that  is  the  living^  grave  where  our  precious  Eva 
is  buried.  And  yet  where  she  is  I  am  sure  it  can  be  no  grave 
of  death.  She  will  bring  life  and  blessings  with  her.  I  will 
write  to  her,  npedally  about  this  poor  blighted  Beatrice. 

Altogether  the  peasants  seem  much  less  suspicious  of  the 
women  of  the  Gersdorf  family  than  of  the  mefln.  They  will  often 
listen  attentively  even  to  me.  And  when  ^J3|Kiemhild  can  go 
among  them  a  little  more,  I  hope  better  dajnl^iriU  dawa 

V — ' 

Atigml  15U. 

This  mommg  we  had  a  strange  encounter.  Some  days  since 
we  received  a  mysterious  intimation  from  Wittemberg,  that  Dr. 
Luther  is  alive  and  in  friendly  keeping,  not  far  ftom  us.  To- 
day Ulrich  and  I  were  riding  through  the  forest  to  visit  an  out* 
l3ring  farm  of  the  Gersdorfs  in  the  direction  of  Eisenach,  w^en 
we  heard  across  a  valley  the  huntsman's  horn,  with  the  cry  of 
the  dogs  in  full  chase.  In  a  few  moments  an  opening  among 
the  trees  brought  us  in  sight  of  the  hunt  sweeping  towards  us  up 
the  opposite  slopes  of  the  valley.  Apart  fVom  the  hunt,  and 
nesrer  us,  at  a  narrow  part  of  the  valley,  we  obser>'ed  a  figure 


In  the  cap  and  plumea  of  a  knight,  apparently  watchinf  tM  '  :| 

chase  ai  we  were.    At  we  were  looking  at  him,  a  poot,  iM  .'^s-' 

wildered  leveret  flew  towardi  him,  and  cowered  clbse  tow  ,<" 

iMt    He  stooped,  and  gently  taking  it  up,  folded  it  in  the  )on|.  .  -"^ 

sleevt  of  his  tunic,  and  stepped  quickly  aside.     In  ano^Ml^  ; -ll 

minute,  however,  the  hunt  swept  up  towards  him,  and  the  da|f^  ',' 
scenting  the  leveret,  seized  on  it  in  its  refuge,  dragged  it  dom^"^' 

andkUledit  fU^'""'- 

lliis  unusual  little  bddent,  this  hunuut  being  putting  hiia|||^{'^!  '^ 
on  the  side  of  the  pursued,  instead  of  among  the  pursuers^  «•, '  '  . '; 
cited  our  attention.  There  was  also  something  in  thd;^!l^| 
figure  and  sturdy  gait  that  pcrplexingly  reminded  us  of  sonw""  -'•^ 
one  we  knew.  Our  road  lay  across  the  valley,  and  Ulrichtp#^t*  1  '. 
aside  to  greet  the  strange  knight  In  a  moment  h(  retum«|j|(j|n  ^i  \}\ 
me,  and  whispered,—   '  '^it^l'^^''''^ 

« It  is  Martin  Luther !"  "■  ''*  '.^  '^^;".' "' 

We  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  look  once  more  <%^~    ' ' 
kind  honest  face,  and  riding  close  to  him  we  bowed  to  hiiir.;^!'''  '^''T 

He  gave  us  a  smile  of  recognition,  and  laying  his  hanjF^ :  ','^v   ; 
Ulrich's  saddle  said,  softly,  "  The  chase  is  a  mystery  of  h^i^ifei^'V/ ' 
things.    See  how,  as  these  ferocious  dogs  seized  my  poor  leyerolt,  '],'':'£(:i'. 
from  iu  refuge,  Satan  rages  against  souls,  and  seeks  to  tear  iliiibrijl'  • 
their  hiding-place  even  those  already  sayed.    But  the  Arm  which  f 
holds  them  is  stronger  than  mine.     I  have  had  enough  of  this    ' 
kind  of  chase,"  he  added;  "sweeter  to  me  the  chase  of  the         '"^ 
bears,  wolves,  boars,  and  foxes  which  lay  waste  the  Church,  than 
that  of  these  harmless  creatures.    And  of  such  rapacious  beasts 
there  are  enough  in  the  world."  4; 

My  heart  was  full  of  the  poor  peasants  I  had  been  seeing  '% 

lately.    I  never  could  feel  afraid  of  DriAither,  and  this  oppor-         ^t| 
tunity  was  too  precious  to  be  thrown  away.    It  always  seemed  1.^ 

the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  open  one's  heart  to  hiib.         ^ 
He  understood  so  quickly  and  so  fully.    As  he  was  wishing  us 
good-bye,  therefore,  I  said  (I  am  afraid,  in  that  abrupt  blunder* 
ing  way  oframe^— 

"Dear  Dr.  Luther,  die  poor  peasants  here  are  to  ignonritt 
^d  I  have  scarcely  anything  to  read  to  them  which  they  cn^    / 
^vnderstand.    Tell  some  one,  I  entreat  you,  to  tnmslate  thftt  r^Hi  /^  \ 
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Gotpek  intoGcnnan  for  them;  luch  German  u  jroor ' DIkouim 
on  the  Magnificat,'  or  'The  Lord's  Prayci'/  for  they  all  un- 
dcntand  that" 

Ha  naUodi  and  caid,  kindly,— 

"  It  U  being  done,  my  child  I  aro  trying  in  my  Patmoa 
tower  once  more  to  unveil  the  Revelation  to  the  common 
people ;  and,  doubtleis,  they  will  hear  it  gUdly.  That  book 
alone  ia  the  tun  from  which  all  true  teachen  draw  their  light 
Would  that  it  were  in  the  language  of  every  man,  held  in  every 
hand,  read  by  every  eye,  listened  to  by  every  ear,  treasured  up 
in  every  heart    And  it  will  be  yet,  I  trust'* 

He  began  to  move  away,  but  u  w«  looked  reverently  afler 
him  he  turned  to  us  again,  and  said,  "  Remember  the  wilder- 
ness was  the  scene  of  the  temptation.  Pray  for  me,  that  in  the 
solitude  of  my  wilderness  I  may  be  delivered  from  the  tempter.*^ 
And  waving  his  hand,  b  a  few  minutes  he  was  out  of  sight 

We  thought  it  would  an  intrusion  to  follow  him,  or  to  inquire 
where  he  was  concealed.  But  as  the  hunt  passed  away,  Uhich 
recognised  one  of  the  huntsmen  as  a  retainer  of  the  Elcctoi 
Frederick  at  his  castle  of  the  Wartburg. 

And  now  when  every  night  and  momhig  in  my  prayers  I  add, 
as  v^raal,  the  name  of  Dr.  Luther  to  those  of  my  mother  and 
fiither  and  all  dear  to  me,  I  think  of  him  passing  long  days 
and  nighu  alone  in  that  grim  castle,  looking  down  on  the  dor 
old  Eisenach  valley,  and  I  My,  "  Lord,  make  the  wilderness  to 
him  the  school  for  his  ministry  to  all  our  land." 

For  was  not  our  Saviour  himself  led  first  into  the  wildemesa, 
to  overcome  the  tempter  in  solitude,  before  he  came  forth  to 
teach,  and  heal,  and  cast  oat  devils! 

Ulrich  has  seen  Dr.  Luther  again.  He  was  walking  in  the 
forest  near  the  Wartburg,  and  looked  very  ill  and  sad.  His 
heart  was  heavy  on  account  of  the  disorders  in  the  Church,  the 
.  fidsehood  and  bitterness  of.  the  enemies  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
impetuosity  or  lukewarmness  of  too  many  of  its  friends.  He 
said  it  would  almost  have  been  better  if  they  had  left  him  to 
die  by  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  His  blood  might  have  cried 
to  God  for  deliverance.     He  was  ready  to  yield  himself  to  them 
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M  u  lu  hitheyoke.  He  would  nther  be  burned  on  live  coal!* 
tlAn  sleep  away  the  pnciow  '{tut  thua,  half  alive,  in  iloUi  and 
eaae.  And  yet,  from  what  Ulrich  gathered  further  from  him  d 
hia  daily  life,  hia  "sloth  and  ease"  would  seem  arduous  toil 
to  most  men.  He  saw  the  room  where  Dr.  Luther  lives  and 
labours  -  day  and  night,  writing  letters  of  consolation  to  hia 
Mends,  and  masterly  replies,  they  say,  to  the  assailuU  of  the 
truth,  and  (better  than  -all)  translating  the  Bible  from  Hebrew 
and  Greek  into  German. 

The  room  has  a  large  window  couuuanding  nyany  reaches  of 
the  forest;  and  he  showed  Ulrich  the  rookery  in  the  tops  of  the 
trees  below,  whence  he  learned  lessons  in  politics  from  the  grave 
consultations  of  the  rooks  who  hold  their  Diet  there ;  he  also 
spoke  to  him  of  tbe  various  creatures  in  rock  and  forest  which 
soothed  his  solitude,  the  birds  smging  among  the  branches,  the 
berries,  wild  flowers,  and  the  clouds  and  stars.  But  he  alluded 
alio  to  fearful  conflicts,  visible  and  audible  appearances  of  the 
Evil  One;  and  his  health  seemed  much  shattered. 

We  fear  that  noble  loving  heart  is  wearing  itself  out  in  the 
lonely  fortress.  He  seems  chafing  like  a  war-horse  at  the  echo 
of  the  distant  battle ;  or  a  hunter  at  the  sound  of  the  chase ;  or, 
rather,  as  a  captive  general  who  sees  his  troops,  assailed  by  force 
and  stratagem,  broken  and  scattered,  and  cannot  break  hia. 
duins  to  rally  and  to  lead  them  on. 

Yet  he  spoke  most  gratefully  of  his  hospitable  treatment  in 
the  castle ;  said  he  was  living  like  a  prince  or  a  cardinal ;  and 
deprecated  the  thought  that  the  good  cause  would  not  prosper 
without  his  presence. 

**  I  cannot  be  with  them  in  death,"  he  said,  "  nor  they  with' 
me  I  Each  must  fight  that  last  fight,  go  through  that  passion 
alone  And  only  those  will  overcome  who  have  learned  how 
to  win  the  victory  before,  and  grounded  deep  in  the  heart  that 
word,  which  is  the  great  power  agairut  sin  and  the  devil,  that 
Christ  has  died  for  each  one  of  us,  and  hy  overcome  Satan  for 
ever."  /- 

He  said  also  that  if  Melancthon  lived  it  mattered  Litle  to  the 
Church  what  h^pened  to  him.  The  Spirit  of  Elijah  came  in 
double  power  on  Eliaha. 


'.•S.^/^iX 
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And  he  f/nn  Ulrich  two  or  three  pncioui  fragiMBU  of  Ua 
tnmtlatioa  of  the  Goepcli,  for  me  to  read  to  the  pe&MBta. 


\-  I  hare  gone  with  my  predous  biu  of  the  Oerman  Bible  that 
b  to  be  into  many  a  cottage  during  this  month, — simple  naira- 
tirea  of  poor,  leproua,  and  palsied  people,  who  came  to  the 
liord,  and  he  touched  them  and  healed  their  diseaaeai.aml  of 
iinnera  whom  he  forgave. 

It  is  wonderful  how  the  simple  people  seem  to  drink  them 
in;  that  is,  those  who  care  at  ail  for  such  thingn  "  Is  this  in- 
deed what  the  Lord  Christ  is  like  1"  they  ny;  "  then,  surely," 
we  may  speak  to  him  in  our  own  words,  and  uk  just  what  w« 
want,  as  tliose  poor  men  and  women  did  of  old.  Is  it  true, 
indeed,  that  peasants,  women,  |nd  sick  people  could  come 
straight  to  the  Lord  himself!  Was  he  not  always  kept  off  from 
common  people  by  a  band  of  prieau  and  saints!  Was  he  in- 
deed to  be  spoken  to  by  all,  and  He  such  a  great  Lord  I" 

I  said  that  I  thought  it  was  the  necessity  of  human  princes, 
and  not  their  glory,  to  be  obliged  to  employ  deputies,  and  not 
let  each  one  plead  hia  own  case.  They  look  greatest  afar  off, 
surrounded  by  the  pomp  of  a  throne,  because  in  themselves 
they  are  weak  and  sinful,  like  other  men.  But  he  needed  no 
pomp,  nor  the  dignity  of  distance,  because  he  is  not  like  other 
men,  but  sinless  and  divine,  and  the  glory  is  in  Himself,  not  in 
the  things  around  him. 

Then  I  had  a  narrative  of  the  crucifixion  to  read ;  and  many 
a  tear  have  I  seen  stream  over  rough  cheeks,  and  many  %  smile 
beam  in  dim  aged  eyes  as  I  read  this. 

"  We  seem  to  understand  it  all  at  once,"  an  old  woman  said; 
and  yet  there  always  seems  somethit>g  more  m  it  each  time." 

/Vmarim 

This  mormng  I  had  a  letter  from  Bertrand, — the  first  fw 
many  weeks.  He  is  full  of  hope;  not,  indeed,  of  recovering 
his  inheritance,  but  of  being  at  Wittemberg  again  in  a  few  weeks. 

I  suppose  my  face  looked  very  bright  witen  I  received  it  and 
ran  with  the  precious  letter  to  my  own  room;  for  Dame  Her- 


/  Thtklm's  Stmy,        .  '^       '    ji; 

•mtfod  nid  nrach  thii  arening  about  receiving  everything  wiUi 
■odwadon,  and  about  the  propriety  of  jroung  maidena  having 
a  very  idU  and  collected  demeanour,  and  about  the  uncertainty 
of  all  thingi  below.  My  heavenly  Father  knowi  I  do  not  for- 
get that  all  thinp  are  uncertain;  although,  often,  I  dare  not 
dwell  on  it  But  He  has  given  me  thi*  good  gift — He  Hiimelf 
-  Mid  I  will  thank  him  with  an  overflowing  heart  for  it  I 

I  cannot  understand  Dame  Hermentrud's  religion.  She  i 
to  think  it  prudent,  and  a  duty,  to  take  everything  God 
coolly,  aa  if  we  did  not  care  very  much  about  it,  lest  He  ihould 
think  he  had  given  ua  aomething  too  good  for  ua,  and  grudge  it 
to  ru,  and  take  it  away  again. 

No ;  If  God  does  take  away,  He  take*  away  aa  Ho  gave,  in 
infinite  love ;  and  I  would  not  for  the  world  add  darkneaa  to  th« 
dark  days,  if  they  mutt  come,  by  the  bitter  regret  that  I  did  not 
enjoy  the  lunthine  whilit  He  gave  it  For,  indeed,  I  cannot 
help  fearing  sometimes,  when  I  think  of  the  mattyn  of  old,  and 
the  bitterness  of  the  enemies  of  the  good  tidings. now.  But 
then  I  try  to  look  up,  and  try  <o  say,  "  Safer,  O  Father,  in  thy 
kandt  than  in  mine."  And  all  the  comfort  of  the  prayer  de- 
panda  on  how  I  can  comprehend  and  feel  that  name,  "  Father  I" 


^v^^,^- 
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CtmmcuLm  Cmnurr,  NiHmcMMi. 
Stfttmttir  a,  rfai.  % 

fHEY  have  lent  me  teirenl  theets  of  Dr.  LutherS  tran*- 
ktion  of  the  New  TetUraent,  from  Uncle  Cotu'i 
prcM  at  Wittemberg. 

Of  til  the  work*  he  ever  did  for  God,  this  Mcros  to  me  the 
aufbtimt  and  the  beat  None  haa  ever  w  deeply  stirred  out 
convent  Many  of  the  liiten  positively  refuse  to  join  in  any 
invocation  of  the  saints.  They  declare  that  it  must  be  Satao 
IlilMtlf  who  has  kept  this  glorious  book  locked  up  in  a  dead 
hngaage  out  of  reach  of  women  and  children  and  the  common 
people.  And  the  young  nuns  say  it  b  so  interesting,  it  is  not 
in  the  least  like  a  lx>ok  of  sermons,  or  a  religious  treatise. 

"  It  is  like  everyday  life,"  said  one  of  them  to  me,  "  with 
what  every  one  wanu  brought  into  it;  a  perfect  Friend,  ao  in- 
finitely good,  so  near,  and  so  completely  understanding  out 
inmost  hearts.  Ah,  Sister  Eva,"  she  added,  "  if  they  could  only 
hear  of  this  at  home  I 


To<)ay  we  have  received  a  copy  of  Dr.  Luther's  thesis  against 
the  monastic  life. 

"  There  is  but  one  only  spiritual  estate,"  he  writes,  "  which  k 
holy  and  makes  holy,  ami  that  ia  Christianity,— the  fluth  which 
is  the  cbmmon  right  of  all" 

**  Monastic  institations,"  he  coAtinues,  "  to  be  of  any  ate 
oof^t  to  be  schools,  in  which  children  may  be  brought  up  until 
they  are  adults.  But  as  it  is,  they  are  houses  in  which  men  and 
women  become  children,  and  ever  continue  childiah." 


Too  ««a,«lnl  I  kaow  tb«  trath  ot  thow  kM  wonb;  Iko 
iMipolwib  childish  occupation  with  tiilUa,  into  which  Uw  nujoritjr 
of  the  niuu  link  when  the  freahne«  of  jrouth  and  th«  bitter 
ooalict  of  Kpantion  from  all  d««r  to  the  heart  has  suboidid, 
and  the  great  incidents  of  life  have  become  the  decorating  th« 
church  for  a  festiral,  or  the  ponp  attending  the  vnit  of  an  In- 
sptftor  ot  mfNtp 

It  is  tfainst  thk  I  have  atiiren.  It  is  this  I  dmd  for  the 
;  sisters ;  to  see  thero  sink  into  contented  trifling  with  rcli- 
1  plaxthings.  And  I  have  been  able  to  tee  no  way  of  escape, 
indeed,  we  could  be  tiansferrcd  to  some  city  sad  devota 
ourselves  to  the  case  of  the  sick  and  poor. 

Dr.  Luther,  however,  admits  of  another  solution.  We  heat 
diat  he  has  counselled  the  I>nor  of  the  Monastery  at  Erfurt  to 
wfler  any  monks  who  wish  it  freely  to  depart  And  many,  w« 
have  been  told,  in  various  monasteries  have  already  teft,  and 
rstumed  to  serve  Qod  in  the  world. 

Monks  can,  indeed,  do  this.  The  world  is  open  before  thero, 
and  in  some  way  they  are  sure  to  find  occupatiiMt.  But  with  us 
it  ia  different!  Tore  amy  from  our  natural  homes,  the  whoio 
srorld  around  us  Is  a  trackleu  desert 

Yet  how  can  I  dare  to  say  this  t  Since  the  whole  woiid  is 
the  work  of  our  heavenly  Father's  hands,  and  may  be  the  way 
to  our  Fuher's  house,  will  not  He  surely  find  a  place  for  each 
of  us  in  it,  and  a  path  for  us  through  it  t 


Nine  of  the  younger  nuns  have  come  to  the  determination, 
if  possible,  to  give  iq>  the  conventual  life,  with  iu  round  d 
superstitious  observances.  This  evenir^  we  held  a  cOMiiltttip^ 
to  Sister  Beatrice'i  cell    Aunt  Agnes  joined  u& 

It  was  decided  that  each  should  write  to  her  relatives,  rimply 
confessing  that  she  believed  the  monastic  vows  and  life  to  be 
oontrary  to  the  Holy  Scnptuie^  and  pnying  to  be  received 
back  into  her  fiunily. 

SistnAiatrice  and  Aunt  Agnes  decided  to  remain  patiently 
whonH^WKv& 

**  My  fltt  homo  would  be  no  morft  a  home  to  me  now  than 
the  ooavcBt,"  sister  Beatrice  aaid.    "  There  is  liberty  for  mc 


Sao       Ckrmkkt «/  tka  Sckih4tri^C0llm  Famify. 

to  dh  km,  and  an  t^mn  m/  for  ajr  qiirit  to  ratim  to 

And  Aont  AgiiM  add,— 

"  Who  knom  but  that  there  majr  be  aom*  lowly  work  left  for 
n«  to  do  here  yet  I  In  the  world  I  ihoold  be  u  helpleaa  as-  a 
child,  and  why  should  I  return  to  be  a  burden  on  my  kindred." 

They  both  «i|ed  me  to  write  to  EM  or  Aunt  Cotta  to  nh 
eeive  nMi  But  I  can  icareely  think  it  my  duty.  Aunt  Cotta 
hai  her  children  around  her.  EM't  home  ii  itrange  to  me. 
Betidea,  kind  as  every  one  ha>  been  to  me,  I  am  aa  a  stray  waif 
on  the  current  of  this  wwid,  and  have  no  luMne  in  it  I  think 
God  hu  enabled  me  to  dieer  and  hdp  aone  few  here,  and 
while  Aunt  Agnea  and  Sifter  Beatrice  remain,  I  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  leaving.    At  all  events  I  will  wait 


VMts  Is  in  i»iaoo  again.  For  many  weeks  they  had  heard 
nothing  from  him,  and  were  wondering  where  he  was,  when  a 
letter  came  from  a  priest  called  Ruprecht  Haller,  in  Franconia. 
He  says  Frits  came  to  his  house  one  evening  b  July,  remained 
the  n^t,  left  next  morning  with  his  pack  of  Lutheran  books, 
intending  to  proceed  direct  to  Wittembeig,  and  gave  him  the 
addren  of  Aunt  Cotta  there.  But  a  fiew  weeks  afterwards  a 
young  monk  met  him  near  the  Dominican  Convent,  and  asked  if 
he  were  the  priest  at  whose  house  a  pedlar  had  spent  a  ni|^t 
afewwedu  beibrSi  The  priest  admitted  it;  whereon  the  young 
monk  said  to  him,  in  a  low,  hurried  accent, — 

"  Write  to  his  friends,  if  you  know  them,  and  ny  be  is  in  the 
prison  of  the  convent,  under  strong  suspicion  of  heresy.  I  am 
dii)  young  monk  to  whcmi  he  gave^  a  bo(A  on  the  evening  he 
came.  Tell  them  I  did  not  intend  to  betray  him,  aldiough  I  led* 
him  into  the  net;  and  if  ever  they  should  procure  bis  escape^ 
•ad  you  see  him  again,  tell  him  I  have  kept  bis  book."  The 
good  priest  says  something  also  about  Frits  having  been  his 
salvation.  And  he  urges  that  the  most  strenuous  exertions  riiould 
be  made  to  liberate  him,  and  any  powerful  friends  we  have  should 
be  oitreated  to  intercede,  because  the  Prior  of  the  Dominican 
Convent  where  he  is  imprisoned  is  a  man  of  4«icvtrest  tenq>«r, 
and  a  mighty  hater  of  heretica 


Bvm't  Story.  ,  ^ 

PowcrAil  friendal  I  know  nan«  whon;i  wc  can  cnire&t  but 
Cod. 

II  »u  in  July,  then,  UuU  he  wu  captured,  two  monthi  lincc 
I  wonder  if  (t  it  only  my  impatient  ipiriti  but  I  feel  u  if  I  mutt 
|o  to  Aunt  Cotta.  I  have  a  feeling  ihe  will  want  me  now.  I 
think  I  might  comfort  her ;  for  who  can  tell  what  two  monthi 
ia  a  Dominican  prison  may  have  done  for  hirat 

In  our  convent  have  we  not  a  prison,  low,  <lark,  and  damp 
enough  to  weigh  the  lifo  out  of  any  ooe  in  ni  weeks  I  From 
one  of  the  mauive  low  pillan  hang  heavy  iron  fetters,  happily 
rusted  now  from  disuse ;  and  in  a  comer  aie  a  rack  and  other 
terrible  instruments,  now  thrown  aside  there,  on  which  some  of 
the  older  nuns  My  they  have  seen  stains  of  bloo<1. 

When  he  was  in  prison  before  at  Mains,  I  did  not  seem  so 
desponding  about  his  deliverance  as  I  feel  now. 

Are  these  fears  (kxI's  merciful  preparations  for  some  dreadful 
tidings  about  to  reach  ust  or  are  they  the  mere  natural  en* 
Csebling  of  the  power  to  hope  u  one  grows  older! 

/Vnraatir,  im. 

Many  disappointments  have  fallen  on  us  during  the  last  fort- 
night Answer  after  uiswer  has  come  to  those  touching  entrentict 
of  the  nine  sisters  to  their  kindred,  in  various  tones  of  feeling, 
but  all  positively  refusing  to  receive  them  back  to  their  homes. 

Some  of  the  relatives  use  the  bitterest  reproaches  and  the 
severest  menaces.  Others  write  tenderly  and  compassionately, 
but  all  sgree  that  no  noble  family  can  possibly  bring  qn  itself 
the  disgrace  of  aiding  a  professed  nun  to  break  her  vowsl  Poor 
children  I  my  heart  aches  for  them,  some  of  them  are  so  young, 
and  were  so  confident  of  being  welcomed  back  with  open  arras, 
remembering  the  tears  with  which  they  were  given  up. 

Now  indeed  they  are  thrown  on  God.  He  will  not  (ail  them} 
but  who  can  say  what  thorny  paths  their  feet  may  have  to 
treadl 

It  has  also  been  discovered  here  tliat  some  of  them  ha\°o 
written  thus  to  their  relations,  which  renders  their  position  far 
more  difficult  and  painful 

Many  of  the  older  nuns  are  most  indignant  at  what  they  con- 
sider an  act  <rf  the  basest  treachery  and  sacrilege.     I  also  am 


Saa       CkromkUt  of  tkt  S«h»Htbtrg-Cott*  Famify. 

forbidden  to  h«vc  any  mora  tntercouiw  with  the  miipected  liMem 
Search  haa  been  made  in  every  cell,  and  all  the  Lutheran  booki 
have  been  aeixcd,  whiUt  the  itrictest  attendance  Li  required  at  all 
the  Krviceti 


Siiter  Beatrice  ii  dead,  after  a  brief  illnen.  The  gentle, 
faticnt  ipirit  is  at  rest 

It  Mcnis  difficult  to  think  of  joy  aMOciated  with  that  lubdued 
and  timid  heart,  even  in  heaven.  I  can  only  think  of  her  as 
atttst 

One  night' after  the  died  I  had  a  dream,  in  which  I  teemed 
to  Me  her  entering  into  heaven.  Robed  and  veiled  in  white,  I 
aaw  her  slowly  ascending  the  way  to  the  gates  of  the  City.  Her 
head  and  her  eyes  were  cast  on  the  ground,  and  she  did  not 
Kcm  to  dare  to  look  up  at  the  pearly  gates,  even  to  see  if  they 
were  open  or  closed.  But  two  angels,  the  gentlest  spirits  in 
heaven,  came  out  and  met  her,  and  each  taking  one  of  her  hands, 
led  her  silently  inside,  like  a  penitent  child.  And  a*  she  enter- 
ed, the  harps  and  songs  within  seemed  to  be  hushed  to  music 
soft  as  the  dreamy  murmur  of  a  summer  noon.  Still  she  did 
not  look  up,  but  passed  through  the  golden  streets  with  her 
hands  trustingly  folded  in  the  hands  of  l;he  angels,  until  she  stood 
before  the  throne.  Then  from  the  throne  came  a  Voice,  which 
said,  "  Beatrice,  it  is  I ;  be  not  afraid."  And  when  she  heard 
that  voice,  a  quiet  smile  beamed  over  her  face  like  a  glory,  and 
for  the  first  time  she  raised  her  eyes;  and  sinkibg  at  His  feet, 
murmured,  "  Home  I"  And  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  that  one  word 
firom  the  low,  trembling  voice  vibrated  through  every  harp  in 
heaven;  and  from  countless  voices,  ringing  as  happy  children's, 
and  tender  as  a  mother's,  came  back,  in  a  tide  of  love  and  music, 
the  words,  "  Welcome  home." 

This  was  only  a  dream;  but  it  is  no  dream  that  she  is  there! 

She  said  little  in  her  illness.  She  <^id  not  suffer  much.  The 
feeble  frame  made  little  resistance  to  the  low  fever  which  attack- 
ed her.  The  words  she  qwke  were  mostly  expressions  of  thank- 
fulness for  little  services,  or  entreaties  for  forgiveness  for  any 
little  pain  she  fancied  she  might  have  given. 

Aunt  Agnes  and  I  chiefly  waited  on  her.    She  was  uneasy  if 


Em't  Stary. 
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we  were  long  awmjr  from  her.  Her  thouyhu  oAen  racumd  to 
Iter  girlhood  in  the  oM  cutie  in  the  Thuringiu  FofMt  j  and  eh* 
liked  to  hear  me  ipeak  of  Chriemhild  and  Ulrich,  and  thdr 
iniant  boy.  One  evening  the  called  me  to  her,  and  laid,  "  TcU 
my  nster  Heimentrud,  and  my  brother,  I  am  sure  they  all  neaal 
Mndly  in  lending  me  here;  and  it  haa  been  a  good  |dao« 
fat  me,  especially  rincc  you  came.  But  tell  ChrJemhild  ud 
Ulrich,"  she  added,  "if  they  have  daughters,  to  remember 
plighted  troth  is  a  sacred  thing,  and  let  it  not  be  lightly  severed 
Not  that  the  sorrow  has  been  evil  for  me;  only  I  would  bM 
have  another  suffer.  AU,  all  bu  been  good  Ux  m»,  aad  X  •• 
unworthy  of  all  I 

Then  passing  her  thin  hands  over  my  head  as  I  kneh  haUm 
her,  she  said,  "  fiva^  you  have  been  like  a  mother,  a  sister,  • 
child, — everything  to  me.  Go  back  to  your  old  hooM  whn  I 
am  gone.    I  like  to  think  you  will  be  there." 

Then,  as  if  fearing  she  might  have  been  ungratdul  to  Aunt 
Afpf  8,  she  asked  for  her,  and  said, "  I  can  never  thank  you  enough 
for  all  you  have  done  for  me.  The  blessed  Lord  will  remember 
it;  for  did  he  not  say, '  In  that  ye  have  done  it  unto  the  but.*  * 

And  in  the  night,  as  I  sat  by  her  alone,  she  aaid,  "  Eva,  I 
have  dreaded  very  much  to  di&  I  am  so  very  weak  in  w^aMf 
and  dread  everything.  But  I  think  God  must  make  it  easier  fiar 
the  feeble  such  as  me.  For  although  I  do  not  feel  any  stronger 
I  am  not  afraid  now.    It  must  be  because  He  is  holding  me  up." 

She  then  asked  me  to  sing;  and  with  a  faltering  voice  I 
at  well  as  I  could,  the  hymn,  Attant  angd^itm  tJktH/— 

Vf  )ks  Mifl  ifghfy  MHMI 
Wlwn  Ik*  kanHly  Ml*  M* 
Holy  IMjp,  My,  dwN 

Totfc*ai|klyT>Wlr 
romB  mtUr  SMS  arf  I 

IathMcil]r««a*»kat 


Htfti 

Haait  ud  ««io>  b  \mmoay : 
Tha  Craunr  King  uia  pnking, 

Wkoai  !■  bMuitjr  tiMra  tbey  iM 
SwwteM  Unins  irooi  »oA  bup*  itwHag, 
tnttfi*  Boic*  el  Iriumph  pcaliof : 
Ridiut  wii^  wd  «hit«  (ob«  glwrti^ 


And  two  days  after,  in  the  grey  of  die  antuaui  morning,  At 
died.    She  fell  asleep  with  the  name  of  Jesus  on  her  lipa. 

It  is  strange  how  silent  and  empty  the  convent  seema,  only 
because  that  feeble  voice  is  hushed  and  that  j^oor  ihadowy  tea 
has  passed  away! 


SM       CkrimicUi  of  Ou  Sckdnbtrg-Cotta  Family. 

Sister  Beatrice  has  been  laid  in  the  convent  churchyard  with 
■olemn,  mournful  dirges  and  masses,  and  stately  ceremoniei^ 
which  seemed  to  me  little  in  harmony  with  her  timid,  shrink- 
'  ing  nature,  or  with  the  peace  her  spirit  rests  in  now. 

The  lowly  mound  b  the  churchyard,  marked  by  no  memorial 
but  a  wooden  cross,  accords  better  with  her  memory.  The 
wind  will  rustle  gently  there  next  summer,  through  the  grass. 
and  this  winter  the  robin  will  warble  quietly  in  the  old  ehn 
above. 

But  I  shall  never  see  the  grass  clothe  that  earthy  mound. 
It  is  decided  that  I  am  to  leave  the  convent  this  weeL  Aunt 
Agnes  and  two  of  the  young  asters  have  just  left  my  cell,  and 
all  is  planned. 

The  petty  persecutions  against  those  they  call  the  Lutheran 
Ssters  increase  continually,  whilst  severer  and  more  open  pro- 
ceedings are  threatened.  It  is  therefore  decided  that  I  am  to 
make  my  escape  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity, ^nd  my 
way  to  Wittembeig,  and  then  lay  the  case  of  the  nine/nuns  bfr 
fore  the  Lutheran  doctors,  and  endeavour  to  provide  for  theii^ 
rcpcue. 

At  last  the  peasant's  dress  in  which  I  am  to  esct^  is  in  my 
cell,  and  this  very  night,  when  all  is  quiet,  I  am  to  creep  out  of 
the  window  of  Katherine  von  Bora's  cell,  into  the  convent 
garden.  Aunt  Agnes  has  been  nervously  eager  about  my  going, 
and  has  been  busy  secretly  storing  a  little  basket  with  provisions. 
But  to-night,  when  I  went  into  her  cell  to  wish  her  goodbye,  she 
quite  bn)ke  down,  and  held  me  tight  in  her  arms,  as  if  she  could 
never  let  me  go,  while  her  lips  quivered,  an4  tears  rolled  slowly 
over  her  thin,  fiirrowed  cheeks.  "  Eva,  child,"  she  said,  "  who 
first  taught  me  to  love  in  spite  of  myself,  and  then  taught  me 
diat  God  is  love,  and  that  he  could  make  me,  believing  in  Jesus, 
a  happy,  loving  cl^d  again  I  how  can  I  part  with  thqet" 

"  Thou  wilt  join  me  again,"  I  said,  j'  and  your  aster  who  loves 
tliee  so  dearly!" 

She  shook  ber  head  and  anuled  through  her  teara^  as  she 
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"Poor  helpless  old  woman  that  I  am,  what  would  jrou  aD 
do  with  me  in  the  busy  life  outnde  t" 

But  her  worst  fear  was  for  me,  in  my  journey  alone  to  Wittem- 
beig,  which  seemed  to  her,  who  for  forty  years  had  never  passed 
the  convent  walls,  so  long  and  perilous.  Aunt  Agnes  always 
thinks  of  me  as  a  young  girl,  and  imagines  every  one  must  think 
me  beautiful,  because  love  makes  me  so  to  her.  She  is  sure 
they  will  tak;  me  for  some  princess  in  disguise.  • 

She  forgets  I  am  a  quiet,  sober-looking  woman  of  seven-and 
twenty,  whom  nd  one  will  Wonder  to  see  gravely  plodding  along 
the  highway. 

But  I  almost  made  her  promise  to  cOme  to  us  at  Wittembeig; 
and  at  last  she  reproached  herself  with  distrusting  God,  and  said 
she  ought  never  to  have  feared  that  his  angels  would  watdi 
over  me. 

Once  more,  then,  the  world  opens  before  me;  but  I  do  not 
hope  (and  why  should  I  wish  T)  that  it  should  be  more  to  me 
than  tins  convent  has  been,^— a  place  where  God  will  be  with 
me  and  give  me  some  little  loving  services  to  do  for  him. 

But  my  heart  does  yearn  to  embrace  dear  Aunt  Cotta  and 
Elsi  once  more,  and  little  Thekla.  And  when  Thekla  marries, 
and  Aunt  and  Uncle  Cotta  are  left  alone,  I  think  they  may  want 
me,  and  Cousin  Eva  may  grow  old  among  Else's  cUldren,  and 
all  the  grandchildren,  helping  one  and  another  a  little,  and 
niiised  a  litde  when  God  takes  me. 

But  chiedy  I  long  to  be  near  Aunt  Cotta,  now  that  Fritz  is  in 
that  terrible  prisoa  She  always  said  I  comforted  her  more 
than  any  one,  and  I  think  I  may  again. 


XXIL 

CHRISTOPHER  hu  jut  returned  from  a  jouniejr  to 
Halle.  Thejr  have  dared  once  more  to  establUh  the 
■ale  of  indulgences  there,  under  the  patronage  oi  the 
jroung  and  self-indulgent  Archbishop  Albert  of  Mainz.  Many 
of  the  students  and  the  more  thoughtful  burghers  are  full  of  indig- 
nation at  seeing  the  great  red  cross  once  more  set  up,  and  the 
heavenly  pardons  hawked  through  the  streets  for  sale.  This 
would  not  have  been  attempted,  Gottfried  feels  sure,  had  not 
the  enemy  believed  that  Dr.  Luther's  voice  is  silenced  for  ever. 
Letters  from  him  are,  however,  privately  handed  about  among 
us  here,  and  more  than  one  of  us  know  that  he  is  in  safe  keep- 
ing not  very  for  from  us. 

Gottfried  has  Just  brought  me  the  letter  from  Luther  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Mainz ;  which  will  at  least  convince  the  indul- 
gence-mongers that  they, have  roused  the  sleeping  lion. 

He  reminds  the  Archbishop-Elector  that  a  conflagration  has 
already  been  raised  by  the  protest  of  one  poor  insignificant  monk 
against  Tetzel;  he  warns  him  that  the  God  who  gave  strength 
to  dwt  feeble  human  voice  because  i{  spoke  his  truth,  "  is  living 
still,  and  will  bring  down  the  lo%  cedars  and  the  haughty 
Pharaohs,  and  can  easily  humble  an  Elector  of  Mainz  although 
there  were  four  Emperors  supporting  him."  He  solemnly 
requires  him  to  put  down  that  avaricious  sale  of  lying  pardons 
at  Mainz,  or  he  will  speedily  publish  a  denunciation  (which  he 
has  already  written)  against  "The  New  School  at  Hall^"  "Fwr 
Luther,"  he  says,  "is not  dead  yet" 


We  are  m  great  doubt  how  the  Aichbiihop  will  bear  such  a 
bold  remonstrance. 


The  remonitrance  has  down  its  work.  The  Prince  Arcb- 
bishop  has  written  a  hjimblc  and  apologetic  letter  to  Dr.  Luther, 
and  the  indulgences  are  once  more  banished  firom  Halle. 

At  Wittembeig,  however,  Dr.  Luther's  letters  do  not  at  all 
compensate  for  his  presence.  There  is  greaf  conrusion  here, 
and  not  seldom  there  are  encounters  between  the  opposite 
parties  in  the  streets. 

Almost  all  the  monks  in  the  Augustinian  Convent  refused 
some  weeks  nnce  to  celebrate  private  masses  or  to  adore  the 
host  The  gentle  Dr.  Melancthon  and  the  other  doctors  at  first 
remonstrated,  but  were  at  length  themselves  convinced,  and 
appealed  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  himself  to  abolish  these 
idolatrous  ceremonies.  We  do  not  yet  know  how  he  will  act 
No  public  alterations  have  yet  been  made  in  the  Chuicb 
services. 

But  die  great  event  which  is  agitating  Wtttemberg  now  is  the 
abandonment  o(  the  cloister  and  the  monastic  life  by  thirteen  of 
the  Augustinian  monks.  The  Pastor  Fcldkirchen  declared 
against  priestly  vows,  and  married  some  months  since.  But  he 
was  only  a  secular  priest;  and  the  opinions  of  all  good  men 
about  the  marriage  of  the*priest>of  the  parochial  churches  have 
long  been  undivided  amongst  us. 

Coiuxming  the  monks,  however,  it  is  different  For  the 
priests  to  noany  is  merely  a  change  of  state ;  for  the  monks  to 
abandon  their  vows  is  the  destruc|!ion  of  their  order,  and  of  the 
monastic  life  altogether. 

Gottfried  and  I  are  fully  persuaded  they  are  right;  and  we 
honour  greatly  these  ■  men,  who,  disclaiming  maintenance  at 
other  people's  expense,  are  content  to  place  themselves  among 
die  students  at  the  university.  More  especially,  ho'wever,  I 
honour  the  older  or  less  eduoUed  brethren,  who,  relinquishiDg 
the  consideration  and  idle  plenty  of  the  doist^,  set  themselves 
to  learn  some  humble  trade.  One  of  these  has  apprenticed 
himself  to  a  carpenter;  and  as  we  passed  his  bench  the  other 
day,  and  watched  him  petseverini^y  trying  to  train  his  nnaccus- 
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tomed  fingers  to  handle  the  tool*,  Gottfried  took  off  hii  cap  and 
KspectftiUy  laluted  him,  uying, — 

^ "  Yes,  that  ii  right,    Christianity  must  begin  again  with  the 
carpenter's  home  at  Nazareth." 

In  our  family,  however,  opinions  are  divided.  Our  dear, 
afaxious  mother  perplexes  herself  much  as  to  what  it  will  all  lead 
ta  It  is  true  that  Frits's  second  imprisonment  has  greatly 
shaken  her  iaith  in  the  monks;  but  she  is  distressed  at  the  un- 
settling t|endencies  of  the  age.  To  her  it  teems  all  destructive; 
and  the  only  solution  she  can  imagine  for  the  difficulties  of  the 
times  is,  that  these  must  be  the  latter  days,  and  that  when  every- 
thing is  pulled  down,  our  Lord  himself  will  come  speedily  to 
build  up  his  kingdom  in  the  right  way. 

Deprived  of  the  counsel  of  Frits  and  her  beloved  Eva,  and 
of  Dl  Luther — in  whom  lately  she  had  grown  more  to  confide, 
although  she  alwtys  deprecates  his  impetuosity  of  language—* 
she  cannot  make  up  her  mind  what  to  think  about  anything. 
She  has  an  especial  dread  of  the  vehemence  of  the  Archdeacon 
Carlstadt ;  and  the  mild  Melancthon  is  too  much  like  herself  in 
diq>osition  for  her  to  lean  on  his  judgment 

Nevertheless,  this  morning,  when  I  went  to  see  them,  I  found 
her  busily  preparing  some  nourishing  soup ;  wliich,  when  I  asked 
her,  she  confessed  was  destined  for  the  recusant  monk  who  had 
become  a  carpenter. 

^  Poor  creatures,"  she  saiH  apologetically,  "  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  live  well  in  the  cloister,  and  I  should  not  like  them  to 
feel  the  difference  toe  suddenly." 

Our  grandmother  is  more  than  eighty  now.  Her  form  is  still 
erect,  although  she  seldom  moves  from  her  arm-chair;  and  her 
faculties  seem  little  dimmed,  except  that  she  cannot  attend  to 
anything  for  any  length  of  time.  Sometimes  I  think  old  age  to 
her  is  more  like  the  tender  days  of  eariy  spring,  than  hard  and 
frosty  winter.  Thekia  says  it  seems  as  if  this  life  were  dawninf 
sofUy  for  her  into  a  better;  or  as  if  God  were  keeping  her,  like 
Moses,  with  undimmed  eyes  and  strength  unabated,  till  she  may 
have  the  glimpse  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  see  the  deliverance 
she  has  so  long  waited  for  close  at  hand. 

With  our  children  she  is  as  great  a  favwtrite  as  she  was  with 


m;  the  Mcmi  to  have  foigotten  her  old  ways  of  finding  &ult; 
either  because  she  feels  less  responsibility  about  the  third  genr. 
ntion,  or  because  she  sees  all  their  little  faults  through  • 
mellowed  light ,  I  notice,  too,  that  she'  has  Men  on  quite  a 
different  vein  of  stories  from  those  which  used  to  rivet  ua  She 
seems  to  pass  over  the  legendary  lore  of  her  early  womanhood, 
back  to  the  experiences  of  her  own  stirring  youth  and  childhood. 
The  mysteries  of  our  grandfather's  history,  which  we  vainly 
sought  to  penetrate,  are  all  opened  to  Gretchen  and  the  boys. 
The  saints  and  hermits,  whose  adventures  were  our  delight,  are 
succeeded  by  stories  of  secret  Hussite  meetings  to  read  the 
Scriptures  among  the  forests  and  mountains  of  Bohemia;  ot 
wild  retreats  in  caves,  where  whole  fiunilies  lived  for  months  in 
concealment;  of  heart-rending  captures  or  marvellous  escapes. 

The  heroes  of  my  boys  will  be,  not  St  Christopher  and  St 
George,  but  Hussite  heretics  I  My  dear  mother  o^ea  throws  in 
a  waning  word  to  the  boy%  that  dioae  were  evil  timet,  and 
that  people  do  not  need  to  letd  such  wild  lives  now.  But  the 
text  makes  far  more  impresuon  on  the  children  than  the 
commentary. 

Our  grandmother's  own  diief  delight  ii  still  in  Dr.  Lather's 
.writings.  I  have  lately  read  over  to  her  and  my  &ther,  I  know 
not  )iow  many  times,  his  letter  from  the  Wartburg,  "to  the  little 
band  of  Chrbt  at  Wittemberg,"  with  his  commentary  accom- 
panying it  on  the  37th  Psalm — "Fret  not  thyself  because  d 
evildoers." 

Our  dear  father  is  fiill  of  the  brightest  visions.  He  fa  per 
snaded  that  the  whole  world  is  being  rapidly  set  right,  and  thai 
it  matters  little,  indeed,  that  his  inventions  could  not  be  com- 
pleted, since  we  are  advancing  a^fiiU  qieed  into  the  Goldai 
Age  of  humanity. 

Thus,  from  very  opposite  points  and  through  very  different' 
paths,  he  and  my  mother  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion. 

We  have  heard  from  TheUa  that  Ulrich  has  visited  Dr.  Luthct 
at  the  Wartburg,  where  he  is  residing.  I  am  so  gUd  to  know 
where  he  is.  It  is  ahrays  so  diflkult  to  me  to  thbk  of  people 
without  knowing  the  scene  around  them.  The  figure  itaell 
seems  to  become  shadowy  in  the  vague,  shadowy,  unknown 
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world  around  it  It  ia  this  which  adda  to  my  dlstreaa  about 
Fritx.  Now  I  can  think  of  Dr.  Luther  sitting  in  that  laig* 
room  in  which  I  waited  for  the  Elector  with  my  embroidery,  ao 
many  yean  ago— looking  down  the  steep  over  the  folded  hilla, 
reaching  one  behind  another  till  the  black  pines  and  the  green 
waving  bnnches  fade  into  lovely  blue  beneath  the  golden 
horison.  And  at  sunset  I  seem  to  see  how  the  shadows  creep 
over  the  green  valleys  where  we  used  to  pUy,  and  the  tow  sun 
lights  up  the  red  stems  of  the  pines. 

Or  in  the  summer  noon  I  see  him  sitting  with  his  books- 
great  fdios,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  Latin — toiling  at  that 
translation  of  the  Book  of  God,  which  is  to  be  the  blessing  of 
all  our  people;  while  the  warm  sunbeams  draw  out  the  aromatic 
scent  of  the  fir-woods,  and  the  breezes  bring  it  in  at  the  open 

WIBUOW. 

Of  at  early  morning  I  fancy  him  standing  by  the  castle  walls, 
looking  down  on  the  towers  and  distant  roofs  of  Eisenach,  while 
the  bell  of  the  great  convent  booms  up  to  him  the  hour;  and 
he  thinks  of  the  busy  life  beginning  in  the  streets,  where  once 
he  begged  for  bread  at  Annt  Ursula  Cotta'i  door.  Dear  /Umt 
Uiiula,  I  wish  she  could  have  lived  till  now,  to  see  the  rich 
harvest  an  act  of  loving-kindness  will  sometimes  bring  forth. 
„  Or  at  night,  again,  when  all  sounds  aie  hushed  except  the 
ittnnqur  of  the  unseen  stream  in  the  valley  below,  and  the  sign- 
ing of  the  wind  through  the  forest,  and  that  great  battle  begins 
which  he  has  to  fight  so  often  with  the  powers  of  dariuiess,  and 
he  tries  to  pray,  and  cannot  lift  Kis  heart  to  God,  I  picture  him 
opening  his  casement,  and  looking  down  on  f<»est,  rock,  and 
meadow,  lying  dim  and  lifeless  beneath  him,  glance  from  thsse 
up  to  God,  and  re-assure  himself  with  the  truth  he  delights 
to  utter — 

"  Got  iha  sHUr  feehng^  as  he  gases,  that  night  ia  oi^ 
lUdtng  die  sun,  not  quenching  him,  and  watching  till  the  grey 
of  morning  slowly  steals  up  tiie  sky  and  down  into  tlM 
forest. 

Yes,  Dr.  Melancthon  has  told  us  how  he  toils  and  how  he 
•olSns  at  the  Wartbuig,  and  how  once  ^e  wrote,  "Are  my 
Mends  forgetting  to  pray  for  me,  that  the  obflict  is  so  teniblet^ 


If  o ;  Gottfried  rememben  him  tlwajm  among  our  detmt  namet 
^v  of  kith  and  kindred 
''^-     **'baxi'  he  said  today,  "we  moat  leave  the  training  of  our 

diieftoGod." 

Poor,  tried,  perplexed  Saint  Elizabeth!  another  royal  heart  ia 

■uffering  at  the  Wartbuig  now,  another  saint  is  earning  his 

crown  thrott^  the  cross  at  the  old  castle  home;  but  not  to  be 
l^y^:  canonized  in  the  Papal  Calendar  I 

%y  The  Chapter  of  the  «Augustinian  Order  in  Thuringia  and 
^^v-;;  Misniji  has  met  here  within  this  Ust  month,  to  consider  the 
;?^;  question  of  the  irrevocable  nature  of  monastic  vowa.  Thejr 
ki  have  come  to  the  decision  that  in  Christ  there  is  neither  layman 
l£c.  Bor  monk;  that  each  is  free  to  f<^ow  his  conscience. 

m-^y  ■:■'■■  .       ■  ■ 

rpi.,  CMitimmDtf,\$u. 

S%,     This  has  been  a  great  day  with  us. 

Archdeacon  Carlstadt  announced,  some  little  time  since,  that 
he  intended,  on  the  approaching  Feast  of  the  Circumcision,  to 
administer  the  holy  sacrament  to  the  laity  under  the  two  species 

^>,;:j:  of  bread  and  wine.     His  right  to  do  this  having  been  disputed, 


'■M-  he  hastened  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  lest  it  should 


w 
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be  stopped  by  any  prohibition  from  the  court 
.,.,:  To^y,  after  his  sermon  in  the  City  Church,  in  which  he 
|;M  qpoke  (tf  the  necessi^  of  replacing  the  idolatrous  sacrifice  of 
the  masa  by  the  holy  supper,  he  went  to  the  altar,  and,  after 
pronouncing  the  consecration  of  the  elements  in  German,  he 
turned  towards  the  people,  and  said  solemnly, — 

"Whosoever  feeb  heavy  laden  with  the  burden  cf  his  sins, 
and  hungers  and  thirsta  for  the  grace  of  God,  let  him  come  and 
receive  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord." 

A  brief  silence  followed  his  words,  and  then,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, before  any  one  else  stored,  I  saw  my  tiinid,  retiring 
mother  slowly  moving  up  the  aisle,  leading  my  father  by  the 
hand.  Others  followed ;  some  with  reverent,  solemn  demeanour, 
others  perhaps  with  a  little  haste  and  over  eagerness  And  as 
dw  last  had  retired  from  the  altar,  the  vchdeaoon,  pronouncing 
the  genenl  abadution,  added  solemn^, — 


■i:-»i<'r,!i!*' ,.-•.>£,,  ,*  .^-'iU 
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f  Go,  and  nn  no  more." 

A  few  moments'  pa'iie  succeeded,  tnd  then,  firom  man^ 
voices  here  and  there,  gradually  swelling  to  a  full  chorus,  aroM 
the  Agnus  Dei, — 

"  Lamb  of  God,  who  takest  awaj  the  sin  of  the  world,  have 
mercjr  on  Us.    Give  us  peace." 

We  spent  the  Christmas,  as  usual,  in  my  fiither's  house. 
Wondering,  as  I  did,  at  my  mother's  boldness,  I  did  not  like  to 
speak  to  her  on  the  subject;  but,  as  we  sat  alone  in  the  after- 
noon, while  our  dear  father,  Gottfried,  Christopher,  and  the 
children  had  gone  to  see  the  skating  on  the  Elbe,  she  said  to 
me, — 

"  £Is^,  I  could  not  help  going.  It  seemed  like  the  voice  of 
our  Lord  himself  saying  to  me, '  Thou  art  heavy  laden— comet' 
I  never  upderstood  it  all  as  I  do  now.  It  seemed  as  if  I  utw 
the  gospel  with  my  eyes, — saw  that  the  redemption  is  finished, 
and  that  now  the  feast  is  spread.  I  forgot  to  question  whether 
I  repented,  or  bdieved,  or  loved  enough.  I  saw  through  the 
ages  the  body  broken  and  the  blood  shed  for  me  on  Calvary; 
and  now  I  saw  the  table  spread,  and  heard  the  welcome,  and  I 
could  not  help  taking  your  father's  hand  and  going  up  at  once." 

"  Yes,  dear  mother,  you  set  the  whole  congregation  the  best 
example  l"  I  said.  . 

"  I !"  she  exdanned.  "  Do  you  mean  Uiat  I  went  up  before 
any  one  else  t  What  I  before  all  the  holy  men,  and  doctors, 
and  the  people  in  authority  1  Elsi,  my  child,  what  have  I 
donet  But  I  did  not  think  of  myself^  or  of  any  one  else.  I 
only  seemed  to  hear  His  voice  calling  me;  and  what  could  I 
do  but  got  And,  indeed,  J  cannot  care  now  how  it  looked  I 
Oh,  Elsi,"  she  continued,  "  it  is  worth  while  to  have  the  worid 
thus  agitated  to  restore  this  feast  again  to  the  Church;  worth 
while,"  she  added  with  a  trembling  voice,  "  even  to  have  Frits 
in  prison  for  this.  The  blessed  Lord  has  sacrificed  himself  for 
us,  and  we  are  living  in  the  festival  He  died  for  sinners.  He 
si»ead  die  feast  for  the  hungry  and  thirsty.  Then  those  who 
feel  their  siiu  most  must  be  not  the  last  but  the  first  to  come, 
f  see  it  all  now.  Hat  holy  sacrament  is  the  gospel  for 
me."" 
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The  whole  town  is  in  commotion. 

Men  have  appeared  among  ui  who  lay  that  they  are  directly 
Inspired  from  heaven;  that  study  is  quite  unnecessary — ^mdeed, 
an  idolatrous  concession  to  the  flesh  and  the  letter;  that  it  is 
wasting  time  and  strength  to  translate  the  Holy-  Scriptures, 
smce,  without  their  understanding  a  word  of  Greek  or  Hebrew, 
God  has  revealed  its  meaning  to  their  hearts. 

These  men  come  from  Zwickau.  Two  of  them  are  cloth- 
weavers;  and  one  is  Munzer,  who  was  a  priest  They  also  de- 
clare themselves  to  be  prophets.  Nicholas  Storck,  a  weaver, 
their  leader,  has  chosen  twelve  apostles  and  seventy-two  disciples, 
in  imitation  of  our  Lord.  And  one  of  them  cried  in  awfiil 
tones,  to-day  through  the  streets,-— 

"Woe,  woe  to  the  impious  govemers  of  Christendom! 
Within  less  than  seven  years  the  world  shall  be  made  desohite. 

£e  Turk  will  ovenuh  Uie  land.  No  sinner  shall  remain  alive, 
d  will  purify  the  earth  by  blood,  and  all  the  priests  will  be 
put  to  death.  The  s^ts  will  reign.  The  day  of  the  Lord  is 
at  hand.    Woe!  woe!" 

Opinions  are  divided  throughout  the  university  and  the  town 
about  them.  The  Elector  himself  says  he  would  rather  yield 
up  his  crown  and  go  through  the  world  a  beggar  than  resist  the 
voice  of  the  Lord.  Dr.  Melancthon  hesitates,  and  says  we 
must  try  the  q>irits,  whether  they  be  of  God.  Tlie  Archdeacon 
Caristadt  is  much  impressed  with  them,  and  from  his  profes- 
sorial chair  even  exhorts  the  students  to  abandon  the  vain  pur- 
suits of  carnal  wisdom,  and  to  return  to  earn  their  bread,  accord- 
ing to  God's  ordinance,  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  The 
master  of  the  boys'  school  called,  from  the  open  window  of  the 
idiool-i^m,  to  the  citizens  to  take  back  their  children.  Not  a 
few  of  the  students  are  dispersing,  and  others  are  in  an  excitable 
state,  ready  for  any  tumult  The  images  have  been  violently 
torn  from  one  of  die  churches  and  burnt  The  monk^of  the 
Convent  of  the  Cordeliers  have  called  the  soklien  to  their  aid 
against  a  threatened  attack. 

Gottfried  and  others  are  persuaded  that  these  men  of 
Zwidkan   are   deluded   enthusiasts.     He  uys,  "  The  spirit' 
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which  nndenml^  the  word  of  God  cannot  b«  the  Spirit  of 
God,"  ,'.•■      ■ 

But  amoni^rthc  finnett  oppontnts  <^  the*«  new  doctrines  i% 
to  our  turpriit^  our  charitable  mother.  Her  gentle,  lowly 
spirit  seems  t^;  shrink  from  them  m  with  a  heavenly  instinct 
Sie  says,  "  The  l^irit  of  God  humble«-^oes  not  puff  up." 

When  it  was  reported  to  us  the  other  day  that  Nichoks  Stoick 
had  seen  the  angel  Gabriel  in  the  night,  who  flew  towards  him 
and  said  to  him,  "As  for  thee,  thou  shalt  be  seated  on  my 
throne  I"  the  mother  said, — 

"  It  is  new  language  to  the  angel  Gabriel,  to  speak  of  Us 
throne.  The  angels  in  old  times  used  to  speak  of  the  throne 
ofGod." 

And  when  another  said  that  it  was  time  to  sift  the  chaff  from 
the  wheat,  and  to  form  a  Giurch  of  none  but  saints,  she 
said, — 

"  That  would  never  suit  me^  then.  I  must  stay  outside,  in 
the  Church  of  redeemed  sinners.  And  did  not  St  Paul  him- 
self say,  as  Dr.  Luther  told  us, '  Sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chiefl'" 

"  But  are  you  not  afraid,"  some  one  asked  her,  "  of  dishon- 
ouring  God  by  denying  his  messengers,  i^  after  all,  these  pro- 
phets should  be  sent  from  him  t" 

"I  think  not,"  she  replied  quietly.  "Until  the  doctors  an 
sure,  I  think  I  cannot  displease  my  Saviour  by  keeping  to  the 
old  message." 

My  father,  however,  is  much  excited  about  it;  he  sees  no 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  prophets  at  Wittembeig  as  well 
as  at  Jerusalem ;  and  in  these  wonderful  days,  he  argues,  iriiat 
wonders  can  be  too  great  to  believe  t 

I  and  many  others  long  exceedingly  for  Dr.  Luther.  I 
believe,  indeed,  Gottfried  is  right,  but  it  woukl  be  terrible  to 
make  a  mistake ;  and  Dr.  Luther  always  seems  to  see  straight 
to  the  heart  of  a  thing  at  once,  and  storms  the  citadel,  while 
,Dr.  Melancthon  is  going  round  and  round,  studying  each  point 
of  the  ff^'tificationa. 

Dr.  Luther  never  wavers  m  opbion  in  hih  letters^  but  warm 
OS  most  forcibly  against  these  delusions  of  Satan.  But  then 
peoplesayhehasnot  seen  or  heard  the  "prophets."    One  letter 
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am  b«  diacntied  and  annrared  long  before  another  coine% 
and  the  liring  eye  and  voice  are  much  in  luch  a  conflict  as  thia> 
What  chief  could  lead  an  army  on  to  battle  by  lettent 

Our  dove  of  peace  haa  come  back  to  our  home;  our  Eval 
This  evening,  when  I  went  over  with  a  message  to  my  mother, 
to  my  amasement  I  saw  her  sitting  with  her  hand  in  my  father's, 
quietly  reading  to  him  the  twenty-third  psalm,  while  my  grand- 
mother  sat  listening,  and  my  mother  was  contentedly  knitting 
beside  them. 

It  seemed  as  if  she  had  scarcely  been  absent  a  day,  so  quietly 
had  she  glided  into  her  old  place.  It  seemed  so  natural,  and 
yet  so  like  a  dream,  that  the  sense  of  wonder  passed  from  me 
u  it  does  in  dreams,  and  I  went  up  to  her  and  kissed  her  fore- 
head. 

"Dear  Cousin  Elsi,  is  it  youl"  she  said.  "I  intended  to 
have  come  to  you  the  first  thing  to-morrow." 

The  dear,  peaceftd,  musical  voice,  what  a  calm  it  shed  over 
the  home  again ! 

"  You  see  you  have  all  lef^  Aunt  Cotta,"  she  said,  with  a 
slight  tremulousness  in  her  tone,  "so  I  am  come  back  to  be. 
with  her  always,  if  she  will  let  me." 

There  were  never  any  protestations  of  affection  between  my 
mother  and  Eva,  they  understand  each  other  so  completely. 


Ye%  it  is  no  dream.  Eva  has  left  the  convent,  and  is  ont  of 
us  once  more.  Now  that  she  has  resumed  all  her  old  ways,  I 
wonder  more  than  ever  how  we  could  have  got  on  without  her. 
She  speaks  as  quietly  of  her  escape  fiom  the  convent,  and  her 
lonely  journey  across  the  country,  as  if  it  were  the  easiest  and 
most  eveiy-day  occurrence.  She  says  every  one  seemed  anxious 
to  help  hor^and  take  care  of  her.  . 

She  is  very  little  changed.  Hers  was  not  a  fiuse  to  change. 
The  old  guileless  expression  is  on  her  lips — the  same  trustfu)^ 
truthful  light  m  her  dark  soft  eyes;  the  calm,  peaceful  brow, 
Ih^  always  reminded  one  of  a  sunny,  cloudless  sky,  is  calm  and 
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bri{^t  itiU;  and  around  it  the  golden  hair,  not  yet  grown  fixm' 
itf  conventual  cutting,  clusten  in  little  curls  which  remind  me 
of  her  first  days  with  us  at  Eisenadi.  Only  all  the  character  ot 
the  fiue  seems  deepened,  I  cannot  say  shadowed,  but  penetrated 
with  that  kind  of  look  which  I  fancy  must  always  distinguish 
the  faces  of  the  saints  above  from .  those  of  the  angels, — those 
who  have  suffered  from  those  who  have  only  sympathized ;  that 
deep,  tender,  patient,  trusting,  human  lopk,  which  is  stamped 
on  those  who  have  passed  to  the  heavenly  rapturous  "  Thy  win 
bt  done,"  through  the  agony  of  "  Not  my  will,  buf  Thine." 

At  first  Gretchen  met  her  with  the  kind  of  reverent  face  she 
has  at  church;  and  she  asked  me  afterwards,  "Is  that  really 
the  Cousin  Eva  in  the  picture!"  But  now  there>>jv,the  most 
fiuniliar  intimacy  between  them,  and  Gretchen  confidingly  and 
elaborately  expounds  to  Cousin  Eva  all  her  most  secret  plans 
and  delights.  The  boys,  also,  have  a  most  unusual  value  fot 
her  good  opinion;  and  appear  to  think  her  judgment  beyond 
that  of  ordinary  women ;  for  yesterday  little  Fritz  was  eagerly 
explaining  to  her  the  virtues  of  a  new  bow  that  had  been  given 
him,  formed  b  the  English  fiudiion. 

She  is  very  anxious  to  set  nine  young  nuns,  who  have  em- 
braced the  Lutheran  doctrine,  firee  from  Nimptschen.  Gott- 
fried thinks  it  very  difficult,  but  by  no  means  impracticable  in 
time. 

Meanwhile,  what  a  Mormy  world  our  dove  has  returned  tot— 
the  university  well-nigh  disorganized;  the  town  in  commotion; 
and  no  German  Bible  yet  in  any  one's  hands,  by  which,  as 
Gottfried  says,  the  claims  of  these  new  prophets  might  be 
tested 

Yet  it  does  not  seem  to  depress  Eva.  She  says  it  seems  to 
her  like  coming  out  of  the  ark  into  a  new  world ;  and,  no  doubt, 
Noah  did  not  find  everything  laid  out  in  order  for  him.  She  is 
quite  on  my  mother's  side  about  the  prophets.  She  says,  the 
q>ostles  preached  not  themselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord. 
If  the  Zwickau  prophets  preach  him,  they  preach  nothing  new; 
and  if  they  preach  themselves,  neither  God  nor  the  angel 
Gabriel  gave  them  that  message. 

Our  great  sorrow  is  Fritz's  continued  imprisonment    At  fiiM 
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w«  {tit  sure  he  would  escape,  but  vntj  month  lesstni  «u 
hopes,  until  we  scarcely  dare  speak  of  him  except  in  our  prajren. 
Yet  daily,  together  with  his  deliverance,  Gottfried  and  I  pray 
for  the  return  of  Dr.  Luther,  and  for.  the  prosperous  completion 
of  his  transition  of  the  German  Bible,  which  Gottfried  believes 
will  be  the  greatest  booh  Dr<  Luther  has  given,  or  can  ever 
give,  to  the  German  people,  and  through  them  to  Christendom. 

Smtmnhy,  AttvA  S,  ifn. 

The  great  warm  heart  is  beating  amongst  us  once  more  I 

Dr.  Luther  is  once  more  dwelling  quietly  in  the  Augustinian 
cloister,  which  he  left  for  Worms  a  year  aga     What  changes  • 
since  then  I    He  left  us  amid  our  tears  and  vain  entreaties  not 
to  trust  his  precious  life  to  the  treacherous  safe-conduct  which 
bad  entrapped  John  Huss  to  the  stake. 

He  returns  unscathed  and  triumphant — the  defender  of  the 
good  cause  before  emperor,  prelates,  and  princes — the  hero  of 
our  German  people. 

He  left  dtisens  and  students  for  the  most  part  trembling  at 
the  daring  of  his  words  and  deeds. 

He  returns  to  find  students  and  buighers  impetuously  and 
blindly  rushing  oii^in  the  track  he  opened,  beyond  his  judgment 
and  convictions. 

He  left,  the  foremost  in  the  attack,  timidly  followed  as  he 
hurried  forward,  braving  death  alone. 

He  returns  to  recall  the  scattered  forces,  diMptned  and 
divided  in  wild  and  impetuous  pursuit 

Will,  then,  his  voice  be  as  poweifiil  to  recall  and  re-<Mganist 
as  it  was  to  urge  forward  1 

He  wrote  to  the  Elector,  on  his  way  from  the  Wartbuig,  dis- 
claiming his  protection — declaring  that  he  returned  to  the  flock 
God  had  committed  to  him  at  Wttembeig,  called  and  con< 
strained  by  God  himself,  and  under  mightier  protection  than 
that  of  an  elector  I  "The  sword,"  he  said,  "could  not  defend 
the  truth.  The  mightiest  are  those  whose  faith  is  mightiest 
Rdlying  on  his  master,  Christ,  and  on  him  alone,  he  came." 

Gottfried  says  it  is  fancy,  but  already  it  aeem»  to  me  I  see  a 
difference  in  the  town— less  bold,  loud  talking,  than  the  day 
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bdbre  xetteiday;  as  in  a  family  of  eager,  noiiy  boy*,  whote 
&ther  it  amongst  them  again.  But  after  to-morrow,  we  shall  be 
able  to  judge  better.    He  is  to  preach  in  the  dty  pulpit 

We  have  heard  him  preach  once  more.  Thank  God,  those 
days  in  the  wilderness,  as  he  called  it,  have  surely  not  been  lost 
days  for  Dr.  Luther. 

As  he  stood  again  in  the  pulpit,  many  among  the  crowded 
congregation  could  not  refivin  ftom  shedding  tears  of  joy.  In 
that  farailar  Torm  and  truthful,  earnest  face,  we  saw  the  man 
who  had  stood  unmoved  before  the  emperor  and  all  the  great 
ones  of  the  empire — alone,  upholding  the  truth  of  God. 

Many  of  us  saw,  moreover,  with  even  deeper  emotion,  the 
sufferer  who,  during  those  last  ten  months,  had  stood  before  an 
enemy  more  terrible  than  pope  or  emperor,  in  the  solitude  of 
the  Wartburg;  and  while  his  own  heart  and  flesh  were  often 
well-nigh  failing  in  the  conflict,  had  never  failed  to  carry  on  the 
struggle  bravely  and  triumphantly  for  us  his  flock;  sending 
masterly  replies  to  the  University  of  Paris;  smiting  the  lying 
traffic  with  indulgences,  by  one  noble  remonstrance,  from  the 
trembling  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mains ;  writing  letter  after 
letter  of  consolation  or  fistheriy  counsel  to  the  little  flodt  of 
Christ  at  Wittemberg ;  and,  through  all,  tbiling  at  that  translation 
of  the  Word  of  God,  which  ife  the  great  hope  of  our  country. 

But  older,  tenderer,  more  familiar  associations,  mastered  all 
the  others  when  we  heard  his  voice  again — the  fiuthfiil  voice 
that  had  warned  and  comforted  us  so  long  in  public  and  in 
private.  To  othen.  Dr.  Luther  might  be  the  hero  of  Worms, 
the  teacher  of  Germany,  the  St  Geoige  who  had  smitten  the 
dragon  of  fidsdiood:  taus  he  was  the  true,  affectionate  pastor; 
and  many  of  us,  I  believe,  heard  little  of  the  fint  words  of  his 
sermon,  for  the  mere  joy  of  hearing  his  voice  again,  as  the  clear, 
deep  tones,  vibrated  through  the  silent  church. 

He  began  with  commending  our  faith.  He  said  we  had  made 
much  iwogreas  during  hisabaaice.  But  he  went  on  tosay,  "We 
must  have  more  than  faith — we  must  have  love.  If  a  man  with 
a.  sword  in  hii  hand  happens  to  be  alone,  it  matters  little  whedtel 
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he  keep  it  in  the  icabbard  or  not;  btit  if  he  ia  in  the  midtt 
of  a  crowd,  he  muit  take  care  to  hold  it  lo  aa  not  to  hurt  any 
one. 

"  A  mother  begins  with  giving  her  infant  milk.  Would  it  lire 
if  the  gave  it  first  meat  and  winet 

"But,  thou,  my  friend,  hast,  perhaps  had  enough  of  milk!  It 
may  be  well  for  thee.  Yet  let  thy  weaker,  younger  brother 
take  it  The  time  was  when  thou  also  couldst  have  taken 
nothing  else. 

"  See  the  sun  I  It  brings  us  two  things— light  and  heat  IV 
rays  of  light  beam  dfa'cctly  on  us.  No  king  is  powerful  enough 
to  intercept  those  keen,  direct,  swift  rays.  But  heat  is  radiated 
back  to  us  from  every  side.  Thus,  like  the  light,  faith  should 
ever  be  direct  and  inflexible;  but  love,  like  the  heat,  should 
ladiate  on  all  sides,  and  meekly  adapt  itself  to  the  wants  of  alL 

"  The  abolition  o^  the  nuss,  you  say,"  he  continued,  "  is  ac- 
'  coding  to  Soipture.  I  agree  with  you.  But  in  abolishing  it, 
.,  what  regard  had  you  for  order  and  decency  1    You  should  have 

-  offered  fervent  prayers  to  God,  public  authority  should  have  been 

-  m>plied  to,  and  every  &ne  would  have  seen  then  that  the  thing 
came  from  God. 

"The  mass  is  a  bad  thing;  God  is  its  enemy;  it  ought  to  bC 
abolished;  and  I  would  that  throughout  the  whole  world  it  were 

V  niperseded  by  the  supper  of  the  gospel  But  let  none  tear  any 
one  away  fivm  it  with  violence.  The  matter  ought  to  be  com- 
mitted to  God  It  is  His  Word  that  inust  act,  and  not  we. 
And  wherefore  1  do  you  sayl  Because  I  do  not  hold  the  hearts 
of  men  in  my  hand  as  the  potter  holds  the  clay  in  his.  Our 
woik  is  to  speak ;  God  will  act  Let  us  preach.  The  rest  be- 
longs to  him.  If  I  employ  force,  what  do  I  gain!  Changes  in 
demeanour,  outward  shows,  grimaces,  shams,  hypocrisiea  But 
what  becomes  of  sincerity  of  heart,  of  fiuth,  of  Christian  love  1 
All  is  wanting  where  these  are  wanting;  and  for  the  rest  I  would 
not  give  the  stalk  of  a  pear.  . 

"  What  we  want  is  the  heart;  and  to  win  that,  we  must  preach 

•  die  gospel  Then  the  word  will  drop  to^y  into  one  heart, 
to-morrow  into  another,  and  will  so  work  that  each  will  forsake 
tix;  mass.    God  dfects  more  than  you  and  I  and  the  whole  world 
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combined  could  attempt  He  securet  the  heart;  and  when  that 
ia  won,  all  is  won. 

"  I  lay  not  thii  in  order  to  rerttabliih  the  mast.  Since  it  hai 
been  put  down,  in  God'a  name  let  it  remain  to.  But  ought  it  to 
have  been  put  down  in  the  way  it  ha*  been!  St  Paul,  on  arriv- 
mg  at  the  great  city  of  Athens,  foupd  altars  there  erected  to 
false  gods.  He  passed  from  one  to  another,  made  his  own  re- 
flections on  all,  but  touched  none  But  he  returned  peaceably 
to  the  Forum,  and  declared  to  the  people  that  all  those  gods 
were  mere  idols.  This  declaration  laid  hold  on  the  hearts  of 
some,  and  the  idols  fell  without  Paul's  touching  them.  I  would 
preach,  I  would  speak,  I  would  write,  but  I  would  lay  constraint 
on  no  one;  for  faith  is  a  voluntary  thing.  See  what  I  have 
done  1 1  rose  in  opposition  to  the  pope,  to  indulgences,  and  the 
Papists;  but  I  did  so  without  tumult  or  violence.  I  preswd 
before  all  things  the  word  of  God;  I  preached,  I  wrote;  I  did 
nothing  eUMC  And  while  I  was  asleep,  or  seated  at  table  in 
conversation  with  Amsdorf  and  Melancthon,  over  our  Wittera- 
berg  beer,  that  Word  which  I  had  been  preaching  was  wqrking, 
and  subverted  the  popedom  as  never  before  it  was  damaged  by 
assault  of  prince  or  emperor.  I  did  nothing;  all  was  done  l^ 
the  Word.  Had  I  sought  to  appeal  to  force,  Germany  might 
by  this  time  have  been  steeped  in  blood.  And  what  would  have 
been  the  reaultt  Rub  and  desolation  of  soul  and  body.  I 
therefore  kept  myself  quiet,  and  left  the  Word  to  force  its  owa 
way  through  the  world.  Know  you  what  the  devil  thinks  when 
he  see<  people  employ  violence  in  disseminating  the  gospel 
among  ment  Seated  with  his  arms  crossed  behind  hell  fire, 
Satan  says,  with  a  malignant  look  and  hideous  leer, '  Ah,  but 
these  fools  are  wise  men,  indeed,  to  do  my  work  for  me  I'  But 
when  "he  sees  the  Word  go  forth  and  engage  alone  on  the  field 
of  battle,  then  ke  feels  ill  at  ease;  his  knees  smite  against  each 
other,  he  shudders  and  swoons  away  with  tenor." 

Quietly  and  reverently,  not  with  loud  debating*  and  noiqr 
protestations  of  what  Uiey  would  do  next,  the  congregation 
dispersed. 

The  words  of  forbearance  came  with  such  weight  firom  that 
daring,  fearless  heart,  iriiich  has  braved  the  wrath  of  popedom 
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•nd  empire  «lone  for  God,  and  itill  bravet  excommunioUioD 
audbanl 

Yesterday  again  Dr.  Luther  preached.  He  earnestly  warned 
tti  against  the  irreverent  participation  in  the  holy  sacrament 
"  It  is  not  the  external  eating  which  nukfcs  the  ChristiaB,"  he 
said ;"  it  is  the  internal  and  spiritual  eating,  which  is  the  work 
of  faith,  and  without  which  all  external  things  are  mere  empty 
shows  and  vain  grimaces.  Now  this  faith  consists  in  firmly  be> 
lieving  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God;  that  having  charged 
himself  with  our  sins  and  our  iniquities,  and  having  borne  them 
on  the  cross,  he  is  himself  the  sole,  the  all-sufficient  expiation ; 
that  he  ever  appears  before  God;  that  he  reconciles  us  to  the 
Father,  and  that  he  has  given  us  the  sacrament  of  his  body  in 
order  to  strengthen  our  faith  in  that  unutterable  mercy.  If  I 
believe  these  things,  God  is  my  defender:  with  him  on  my  side, 
I  brave  sin,  death,  hell,  and  demons ;  they  can  do  me  no  harm, 
nor  even  touch  a  hair  of  my  head.  This  spiritual  bread  is  the 
consolation  of  the  afflicted,  the  cure  of  the  sick,  the  life  of  the 
dying,  food  to  the  hungry,  the  treasure  of  the*  poor.  He  who 
is  not  grieved  by  his  sins,  ought  not,  then,  to  approadt  this 
altar.  What  would  he  do  there  t  Ah,  did  our  conscience 
accuse  us,  did  our  heart  feel  cniahed  at  the  thought  of  our 
shortcomings,  we  could  not  then  lightly  approach  the  holy  sacra- 
ment" 

There  were  m(»e  among  us  than  the  monk  Gabriel  Didymua 
(a  few  days  since  one  of  the  most  vehement^  the  violent  fac- 
tion, now  sobered  and  brought  to  his  right  mind),  that  couM 
say  as  we  listened,  "  Verily  it  is  as  the  voice  of  an  angeL" 

But,  thank  God,  it  is  not  the  voice  of  an  angel,  but  a  human 
voice  vibrating  to  every  feeling  of  our  hearts — the  voice  of  our 
own  true,  outspoken  Martm  Luther,  who  will,  ve  trust,  now 
remain  with  us  to  build  up  with  the  same  word  which  has  akeady 
cleared  away  so  much. 

And  yet  I  cannot  help  feeling  aa  if  his  absence  had  done  its 
work  for  OS  as  well  as  his  return.  If  the  hands  of  violence  can 
be  arrested  now,  I  cannot  but  rejoice  they  have  done  ji^  as 
much  as  they  have.   ,..- ,    »      . 
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Now,  let  Dr.  LuUiei's  principle  stand  Aboliih  nothmg  that 
fa  not  directly  prohibited  by  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Dr.  Luthei'i  eight  discourses  are  finished,  and  quiet  is  restored 
to  Wittembeig.  The  studenu  resume  their  studies,  the  boys 
return  to  school;  each  begins  with  a  lowly  heart  once  more  the 
work  of  his  calling. 

No  one  has  been  punished.  Luther  would  not  have  fbrce 
employed  either  against  the  superstitious  or  the  unbelieving  in* 
novatotfs.    "  Liberty,"  he  says,  "  is  of  the  essence  of  faith." 

Vnth  his  tender  regard  for  the  sufferings  of  others  we  do  not 
wonder  so  much  at  this. 

But  we  all  wonder  &r  more  at  the  gentleness  of  his  words. 
They  say  the  bravest  soldiers  make  the  best  nurses  of  their 
wounded  comrsdes.  Luther's  hand  seems  to  have  laid  aside 
the  battle^ue,  and  coming  among  his  sick  and  wounded  and 
perplexed  people  here,  he  ministers  to  them  gently  as  the  kindest 
woman — as  our  own  mother  could,  who  is  herself  won  over  to 
love  and  revere  him  with  all  her  heart 

Not  a  bitter  word  has  escaped  him,  although  the  cause  thefee 
disorders  are  risking  is  the  cause  for  which  he  has  risked  his  life. 

And  there  are  no  more  tumults  in  the  streets.  The  frightened 
Cordelier  monks  may  cany  on  their  ceremonies  without  terror, 
or  the  aid  of  soldiery.  All  the  warlike  spirits  are  turned  once 
more  from  raging  against  small  external  things,  to  the  great  battle 
beginning  everywhere  against  bondage  and  superstition. 

Dr.  Luther  himself  has  engaged  Dr.  Melancthon's  assistance 
b  conectingand  perfecting  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  he  made  m  the  solitude  of  the  Wartburg.  Their  friends 
ship  seems  closer  than  ever. 

Christopher's  press  is  in  the  fullest  activity,  and  all  seem  full 
of  happy,  orderly  occupation  ttgain. 

Sometimes  I  tremble  when  I  think  how  much  we  seem  to 
depend  on  Dr.  Luther,  lest  we  should  nuke  an  idol  of  him ;  but 
Thekla,  who  is  amongst  us  again,  said  to  me  when  I  expressed 
diisfear, — 

«  Ah,  dear  ElsS^  that  is  the  old  suposddon.  When  God  gives 
us  a  glorious  summer  and  good  huvest,  are  we  to  receive  it 
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coldljr  and  enjoy  it  tremblingly,  lest  he  ihould  Knd  ui  «  bad        ■  ] 
•eaton  next  year  to  prevent  our  being  too  happy  1    If  he  lenda 
the  dark  days,  will  he  not  aUo  give  us  a  lamp  for  onr  feet  through 
themr 
And  even  our  gentle  mother  said, — 
"  I  think  if  God  givei  UI  a  staff,  Elsi,  he  iVi/mdtr  ua  to  lean  on  it" 
"And  when  he  takes  it  away,"  said  Eva,  *'  I  think  He  is  sure 
to  give  Of  his  own  hand  instead  I    I  think  what  grieves  God  is, 
when  we  use  his  gifts  for  what  he  did  ntt  intend  them  to  be ;  u 
if,  for  instance,  we  were  Xapkmt  our  staff,  instead  of  Uaming  on 
it ;  or  to  set  it  up  as  an  image  and  adore  it,  instead  of  resting  on 
it  and  adoring  God.     Them,  I  suppose,  we  might  have  to  learn 
that  our  idol  was  not  in  itself  a  support,  or  a  living  thing  at  all, 
bat  only  a  piece  of  lifeless  wood." 
.  '*Yes,"  said  Thekla  decidedly,  "when  God  gives  ua  friends, 
I  believe  he  means  us  to  love  them  as  much  as  we  can.    And 
when  he  gives  us  happiness,  I  am  sure  he  means  us  to  enjoy  ' 

it  as  much  as  we  can.    And  when  he  gives  soldiers  a  good  gene- 
ral, he  means  them  to  trust  and  follow  him.    And  when  he  gives 
us  back  Dr.  Luther  and  Cousin  Eva,"  she  added,  drawing  Eva's  "  ^ 
hand  from  her  work  juid  covering  it  wjth  kisses,  "  I  am  quite  • 

sure  he  means  ua  to  welcome  Uiem  with  all  our  hearts,  and  feel 
that  we  can  never  make  enough  of  them.  O  Elsi,"  she  added, 
smiling,  "you  will  never,  I  am  afraid,  be  set  quite  free  from  the 
old  fetters.  Every  now  and  then  we  shall  hear  them  clanking 
about  you,  like  the  chains  of  the  family  ghost  of  the  Gersdorft. 
You  will  never  quite  believe,  dear  good  sister,  that  God  is  not  ^ 
better  pleased  with  you  when  you  are  sad  than  when  you  are  '  | 
happy." 

"He  is  often  nearest,"  said  Eva  softly,  "when  we  are  sad."  ';• 
And  Thekla's  lip  quivered  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  .^> 

replied  in  a  different  tone, —  1 

"  I  think  I  know  that  too,  Cousin  Eva."  ..  i^ 

Poor  child,  she  has  often  had  to  prove  it  Her  heart  must  fS 
often  ache  when  she  thinks  of  the  perilous  position  of  Bertrand  ■■■M 
de  Cr^ui  among  his  hostile  kindred  in  Flanders.  And  it  is  V^^ 
therefore  she  cannot  bear  a  shadow  of  *  doubt  to  be  thrown  on  ::^| 
the  certainty  of  their  le-union.    -  "''^ 
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'  The  ertngdical  doctrine  ii  enthiuuiticallf  welcomed  at  Ant- 
weip  wid  other  dtiea  of  the  Low  Countries.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  civil  and  ecclesiaatical  authorities  oppoae  it  vehenientlf, 
and  threaten  perwcution. 

Dr.  Luther  has  had  an  mterview  with  Mark  Stiibner,  the 
Khoolmaster  Cellarius,  and  others  of  the  Zwickau  prophets  and 
their  disciples.  He  told  them  plainly  that  he  believed  their 
violent,  self-willed,  fanatical  proceedings  were  suggested,  not  hf 
the  Holjr  ^irit  of  tove  and  truth,  but  by  the  spirit  of  lies  and 
malice  Yet  he  is  said  to  have  listened  to  them  with  quietness 
Cellarius,  they  say,  foamed  and  gnashed  his  teeth  with  rage, 
but  Stttbner  diowed  more  self-restraint 

However,  the  prophets  have  all  left  Wittembeig,  and  quiet  is 
restored. 

A  calm  has  come  down  on  die  place,  and  on  every  home  in 
it — the  calm  of  order  and  subjection  instead  of  the  restlesli^ 
neu  of  self-wilL  And  all  has  been  accomplished  through  the 
presence  and  the  words  of  the  man  whom  God  has  sent  to  be 
our  leader,  and  whom  we  acknowledge.  Not  one  act  of  yiolencc 
has  been  done  nnce  he  came.  He  «6uld  suffer  no  constraint 
either  on  the  consciences  of  the  disciples  of  the  "  prophets,"  or 
on  those  of  the  old  superstition.  He  relies,  as  we  idl  do,  on 
the  effect  of  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  German,  which  is 
now  quietly  and  rapidly  advancing. 

Every  week  the  doctors  meet  in  the  Augustinian  Convent, 
now  all  but  empty,  to  examine  the  work  done,  and  to  consult 
about  the  difficult  passages.  When  once  this  is  accomplished, 
they  believe  God  will  speak  through  those  divine  pages  direct 
to  all  men's  hearts,  and  preachers  and  doctors  may  retire  to 
their  lowly  subordinate  places. 
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|HRIEMHILD  and  I  have  alway*  been  the  least  clever 
of  the  fiimily,  and  with  much  leaa  that  is  distinctive 
about  us.  •  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  thete  is  anything 
paiticularty  characteristic  about  us,  except  our  being  twinsb 
Thekh  says  we  are  pure  Saxons,  and  have  neither  of  us  anyw 
dung  of  the  iiiq>etuotts  Cxech  or  Btdwmian  blood ;  which  majr 
so  far  be  good  for  me,  because  Conrad  has  not  a  little  of  ihe 
vehement  Swiss  character  in  him.  Every  one  always  spoke  of 
Chriemhild  and  me,  and  thought  of  us  together ;  and  when  they 
called  us  the  beauties  of  the  fomily,  I  think  they  chiefly  meant 
that  we  looked  pleasant  together  by  contrast  ThekU  says  God 
■ends  the  flowers  into  the  world  as  twins ;  contrasting  with  each 
other  just  as  we  did, — the  dark-eyed  violets  with  the  fair  prim- 
roses ;  golden  gorse,  and  purple  heather.  Chriemhild  she  used 
sometimes  to  odl  sister  Primrose,  and  me  sister  Violet  Chriem- 
hild, however,  is  beautifiil  by  herself  without  me,— so  tall,  uid 
fair,  aitd  placid,  and  commanding-kxdung,  with  her  huge  grey 
eyes,  her  calm  broad  brow,  and  her  erect  full  figure,  which  ahrayi 
Inade  her  gentle  manner  seem  condescending  like  a  queen's. 
But  I  am  nothing  without  Chriemhild ;  only  people  used  to  like 
to  see  my  small  slight  figure,  and  my  black  eyes  and  hair,  beside 
hers. 

I  WMider  what  Conrad  Winkehried's  people  will  think  of  me 
in  that  br-off  mountainous  Siritzeriand  whither  he  is'  to  take  me  I 
He  is  sure  they  will  all  love  me ;  but  how  can  I  tell  t  Sometimes 
my  heart  flutters  a  great  deal  to  think  of  leaving  home,  and 
EUi  and  the  dear  mother,  and  alL    It  is  true  Chriemhild  seemed 
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Ml  Snd  it  quite  luUnnl  wImd  the  tiiM  came,  but  ihc  ii  m  diflb> 
not     Eveiy  one  wm  lurc  to  be  plcawd  with  Chriemhild. 

And  I  am  lo  accustomed  to  love  and  kindneti.  They  all  know 
me  10  well  here,  and  how  much  leH  clever  I  am  than  the  rett, 
that  tfaejr  all  bear  with  me  tenderljr.  Even  Thckla,  who  is  often 
a  little  vehement,  it  alwajrt  gentle  with  me,  although  ihc  may 
laugh  a  little  sometimes  when  I  say  anything  more  foolish  than 
usual  I  am  so  often  "««H"g  discoveries  of  things  that  eVety 
one  else  knew  long  since.  I  do  not  think  I  am  so  much  afraid 
on  my  own  account,  because  I  have  so  little  right  to  expect  any> 
thing,  and  always  get  so  much  more  than  I  deserve  from  our 
dear  heavenly  Father  and  from  every  one.  Only  on  Conrad's 
account  I  should  like  to  be  a  little  wiser,  because  hi:  knows  so 
many  languages,  and  is  so  veiy  clever.  When  I  spdte  to  EM 
about  it  once,  she  smiled  and  said  she  had  the  same  kind  of  fears 
once,  but  if  we  ask  him,  God  will  always  give  us  just  the  wisdom 
we  want  day  by  day.  It  u  part  of  the  "  daily  bread,"  she  said. 
And  certainly  Els^  is  not  learned,  and  yet  every  one  loves  her, 
and  she  does  so  much  good  in  aquiet  way.  But  then,  although 
she  is  not  learned,  she  seems  to  me  wise  in  little  things.  And 
she  used  lo  write  a  Chronicle  when  she  was  younger  than  I  am. 
She  told  me  so,  although  I  have  never  seen  it  I  have  been 
thinking  that  perhaps  it  is  writing  the  Chronicle  that  has  made 
her  wise,  and  therefore  I  mtend  to  try  to  write  one.  But  u  at 
present  I  can  think  of  nothing  to  say  of  my  own,  I  will  begin 
by  copying  a  narrative  Conrad  lent  me  to  read  a  few  days  since, 
written  by  a  young  Swiss  student,  a  friend  of  his,  triu>  has  just 
come  to  Wittembeig  from  St  Gidl,  where  his  fiunily  live.  His 
name  is  Johano  Kessler,  and  Coniad  thinks  him  veiy  good  and 
diligent 

"  Cofy  ^JtStoM  Kessler' t  Narratht. 
"As  we  were  journeying  towards  Wittemberg  to  study  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  at  Jena  we  encountered  a  fearful  tempest,  and 
after  many  inquiries  in  the  town  for  an  inn  where  we  might  pass 
the  night,  we  could  find  none,  either  by  seeking  or  asking ;  no 
one  would  give  tis  a  night's  lodging.  For  it  was  carnival  time, 
when  people  have  little  caie  for  pilgrims  and  strangers.    So  we 
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wmt  forth  again  from  the  town,  to  trjr  if  w«  could  And  a  villaga 
r..J  where  he  might  rest  for  the  night 

^f  "  At  the  gate,  howerer,  a  respectable-lookiog  man  uik  na,  ami 
^';  ipoke  kindly  to  ui,  and  naked  whither  we  journeyed  ao  late  at 
:',  sight,  aincc  in  no  direction  could  we  reach  house  or  inn  where 
ire  could  find  shelter  before  dark  night  set  ia  It  was,  more- 
^. '  over,  a  road  easy  to  loae;  he  counKlled  ua,  therefore,  to  remain 
f    all  night  where  we  wJere. 

■     "We  answered, — 
%        " '  Dear  father,  we  have  been  at  all  the  inns,  and  they  sent 
;V   utt  from  one  to  another ;  everywhere  they  refused  ua  lodging;  we 
li\  kWi  therefore,  no  choice  but  to  journey  further.' 
%  .     "  Then  he  asked  if  we  had  also  inquired  at  the  aign  of  the 
1^  Back  Bear 
y-     "Then  we  said,— 

ff:     «' We  have  not  seen  it     Friend,  where  ia  it  t' 
E^      "Then  he  led  us  a  little  out  of  the  town.    And  when  we  saw 
the  Black  Bear,  lo,  whereas  all  the  otlier  landlords  had  refused 
us  shelter,  the  landlord  there  came  himself  out  at  the  gate  to 
^.:  Mceive  ua,  bade  us  welcome,  and  led  as  into  the  room. 
1^      "  There  we  found  a  man  sitting  alone  at  the  table,  and  before 
I V .  Urn  lay  a  little  booL    He  greeted  us  kindly,  asked  ua  to  draw 
near,  and  to  place  ourselves  by  him  at  the  table.     For  ourihoes 
^may  we  be  excused  for  writing  it)  were  so  covered  with  mud 
-  -    and  dirt,  that  we  were  ashamed  to  enter,  boldly  into  the  cham- 
ber and  had  seated  ourselves  on  a  little  bench  in  a  comer  near 
the  door. 
t  -        "  Then  he  asked  us  to  drink,  which  we  could  not  refiise.   When 
w«  nw  how  cordial  and  friendly  he  was,  we  seated  ourselves 
near  him  at  hia  table  as  he  had  asked  us,  and  ordered  wine  that 
we  might  ask  him  to  drink  in  return.    We  thought  nothing  else 
but  that  he  was  a  trooper,  aa  he  ut  there,  according  to  the  cus- 
1/  tomof  the  country,  in  hMen  and  tunic,  without  armour,  a  sword 
f.     by  his  side,  his  right  hand  on  the  pommel  of  the  sword,  hia  left 
:',     grasping  its  hilt    Hia  eyes  were  bUck  and  deep,  flashing  and 
'h    beaming  like  a  star,  so  that  they  could  not  well  be  looked  at 
"Sora  he  began  to  aak  what  was  our  native  country.    But 
he  hinuelf  replied,— 
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"' Yoa  tre  Svitaoi.     From  what  part  of  SwitierUndt' 
.  "Weantwered,— 

"'FromStGiaL' 

"  Then  he  nid,— 

" ' Ifjrqaan  going  hence  to  Wittemberg,  at  I  hear,  you  wflt 
ftnd  gOMfetlow<ountiyRien  there,  namely,  Doctor  Hieronymoa 
Bchuif,  and  hit  brother,  Doctor  Auguitm.' 

"We  laid,— 
.    "'We  have  ktten  to  them.'    And  then  we  inquired, 

"  'Sir,  can  you  inform  ui  if  Martin  Luther  ia  now  at  Wittem- 
bef|,  or  if  not  where  he  IB  I' 

"He  laid,— 

" '  I  have  reliable  information  that  Luther  ii  not  now  at 
Wittemberg.  He  will,  however,  loon  be  there.  Philip  Melano 
thon  it  there  now ;  he  teaches  Greek,  and  others  teach  Hebrew- 
I  counsel  you  earnestly  to  study  both ;  for  both  are  necestaiy 
in  order  ttf  understand  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
*"Weaaid,— 

"'God  b«  pnisedl  For  if  God  spare  our  lives  we  will  not 
depart  till  we  see  and  hear  that  man  ;  since  on  his  account 
have  we  undertaken  this  journey,  because  we  understood  that 
he  purpoaes  to  abolish  the  priesthood,  together  with  the  masa, 
u  an  unfounded  wonhipi  For  as  we  have  from  our  youth 
been  destined  by  our  parents  to  be  priests,  we 'would  know 
what  kind  of  instruction  he  will  give  us,  and  on  what  authority 
he  se^  to  effect  such  an  object' 

"  AAer  these  words,  he  asked,— 

"' Where  have  you  studied  hitherto  r 

"Answer,  'AtBaseL' 

"Then  said  he,  'How  goes  it  at  Batelt  Is  Erasmus  of 
Rotterdam  srill  there,  and  what  is  he  doing  t' 
~  "  'Sir,'  said  we,  'we  know  not  that  things  are  going  on  there 
otherwise  than  wclL  Also,  Erasmus  is  there,  but  what  he  is 
occupied  with  is  unknown  to  any  one,  for  he  keeps  himself  very 
quiet,  and  in  great  seclusion.' 

"  This  discourse  seemed  to  us  very  strange  in  the  trooper ; 
Aat  he  ahould  know  how  to  wpe»k  of  both  the  Schurft,  of  Philips 
and  Erasmus,  and  also  of  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Gceek. 
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"  Mof«ov«r,  h«  BOW  aad  then  uied  Latin  word%  n  lluu  wt 
deemed  he  mnct  be  mora  thw  a  oommon  trooper. 
•    « '  Friend,'  he  aiked,  'what  do  they  think  in  Switseiland  of 
Luther' 

" '  Sir,  there,  u  elsewhere,  there  are  various  opiniona  Many 
cannot  enough  exalt  him,  and  praise  God  that  He  has  made 
His  truth  plain  through  him,  and  laid  error  bare ;  manjr,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  among  these  more  especially  the  dour,  con- 
demn him  as  a  reprobate  heretic' 

*'Thcn  be  said,  'I  can  easily  beliere  it  is  the  clogy  that 
speak  thus.' 

**  With  such  conversation  we  grew  quite  confidential,  so  that 
my  companion  took  up  the  little  book  that  lay  before  him,  and 
looked  at  it  It  was  a  Hebrew  Psalter.  Then  he  laid  it  quickly 
down  again,  and  the  trooper  drew  it  to  himaeUl  And  my  com* 
panion  said, '  I  would  give  a  finger  iVom  my  hand  to  understand 
that  language.' 

"  He  answered,  '  You  will  soon  comprehend  it,  if  you  art 
'  dOigatt :  I  also  desire  to  understand  it  better,  and  practia* 
■qrwlf  daily  in  it' 

**  Meantime  the  day  declined,  and  it  became  quite  dark,  when 
the  host  came  to  the  table. 

**  When  he  understood  our  fervent  desire  and  longing  to  mm 
Martin  Luther,  he  said, — 

" '  Good  friends,  if  you  had  been  here  two  days  ago,  you 
would  have  had  your  irish,  for  he  sat  here  at  table,  and '  (pee- 
ing with  his  finger) 'in  that  place.' 

**  It  vexed  and  fretted  us  much  that  we  should  have  lingered 
on  the  way;  and  we  vented  our  anger  on  the  muddy  and 
wretched  rokds  that  had  delayed  us. 

«  Bnt  we  added,— 

"' It  rejoices  us,  however,  to  rit  in  die  house  and  at  the  table 
iriiere  he  sat' 

**  Thereat  the  host  laughed,  and  went  out  at  the  door. 

"After  a  little  while,  he  called  me  to  come  to  him  at  the  door 
flf  die  chamber.  I  was  alaimed,  fearing  I  had  done  something 
unsuitable,  or  that  I  had  unwittingly  given  some  offence.  But 
the  host  said  to  me, —  ■ 
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.  *  'Mmb  I  peroaiTt  tlMrt  ytn  w  auch  wiib  to  m*  ud  hcu 
LrOlher, — that  U  h«  who  i>  atting  with  jroOi' 

"  I  thought  he  wu  Jesting,  and  laid, — 

*"  Ah,  Sir  Hoat,  jroa  would  bcfool.me  tad  my  withet  with  ■ 
(UMinu«eorLatherl' 

•*  H«  «nfwered,— 

*"  It  b  certainly  he.    But  do  not  lecoi  u  if  yon  knew  thia.' 

"  I  could  not  believe  it ;  but  I  went  back  into  the  room,  and 
lon|«d  to  tell  my  companion  what  the  host  had  disdoicd  to  me. 
At  last  I  turned  to  him,  and  whispered  softly,— 

" '  The  host  has  told  me  that  is  Luther.' 
'"  He,  like  me,  could  not  at  once  believe  it,  and  said,— 

" '  He  said,  perhaps,  it  wu  Hutten,  and  thou  hast  misunder- 
stood hiut' 

"  And  because  the  stranger's  bearing  and  military  dress  suited 
Hutten  better  than  Luther,  I  sullered  myself  to  be  persuaded 
he  had  said, '  It  is  Hutten,'  since  the  two  names  had  a  some- 
iHut  similar  sound.  What  I  said  fiuther,  therefore,  was  on  the 
supposition  that  1  was  coovosing  with  HuMiich  ab  Hutten,  the 
knight 

"While  this  wu  going  on,  two  merdunti  arrived,  who  in- 
tended also  to  remain  the  night ;  and  after  they  had  taken  otf 
their  outer  coats  and  their  spurs,  one  laid  down  beside  him  aa 
unbound  book. 

"  Then  be  the  host  had  (u  I  thought)  called  Martin  Luther, 
asked  wh<t  the  book  was. 

"' It  is  Dr.  Martin  Luthei's  Exposition  of  certain  Gospels 
and  Epistles,  just  published.    Have  you  not  yet  seen  itt' 

"Said  Martin,  *  It  will  soon  be  sent  to  me.' 

"Then  said  the  host,— 

" '  PUce  yourselves  at  table ;  we  will  eat' 

"But  we  besought  him  to  excuse  na,  and  give  us  a  plac« 
■put    Bntbesaid,— 

"<  Good  llriends,  seat  yourselves  at  the  table.  IwiQieethat 
yon  are  welcome.' 

*<  When  Martin  heard  that,  he  said,— 

" '  Come,  come,  I  will  settle  the  scoie  with  the  host  by-aad- 
by.' 
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"Daring  Ite  ■*•!,  ll«itia  mM  gaany  piout  Mtd  Mtadljr 
•Ofd^  M  that  tha  Bwrchanu  and  «•  wart  dumb  Ufon  hi■^ 
•nd  heeded  hia  diacourae  fiu  more  than  our  food.  AaMM 
other  things,  he  coopUincd,  with  a  tigh,  how  the  princea  MM 
aobka  were  gathered  at  the  Dkt  at  NUmberg  on  account  of 
CMTa  word,  many  diiAcult  matters,  and  the  oppreinoa  of  tb« 
Ganaaa  natioa,  and  jrct  leamtd  to  hava  no  purpoea  but  la 
briag  about  better  timet  by  maana  of  toumeyt,  aleigh-ridea,  and 
aU  kfaida  of  vain,  courtly  pleaaurea;  whereat  the  fear  of  God  and 
Chriatian  prayer  would  aocompliah  lo  much  moreL 

"'Yet  these,'  taid  he  ladly,  'are  our  Chriatian  princea  I' 

*  Further,  he  aaid, '  We  must  hope  that  the  evangelical  truth 
will  bting  forth  better  fruit  in  our  children  and  aucceasors — who 
will  never  luve  been  poiaoned  by  papal  error;  but  wUl  be  planted 
b  the  pure  truth  and  wofd  of  Go<^than  in  their  parents,  in 
whom  theae  enora  ar«  ao  dcefrfy  rooted  that  they  are  hard  to 
•radicate.' 

"  After  thia,  the  merchantt  gave  their  opinion,  and  the  elder 
of  them  aaid,-r 

"' I  am  a  simple,  unlearned  Uyman,  and  have  no  special 
.  understanding  of  theie  matters  ;  but  aa  I  look  at  the  thing,  I 
aay,  Luther  muat  either  be  an  angel  from  heaven  or  a  devil 
from  helL  I  would  gUdly  give  ten  florina  to  be  confeaaed  by 
him,  for  I  believe  he  could  and  would  enlighten  my  tonadenofc' 

"  Meantime  the  host  came  secretly  to  us  and  aaid, — 

"  '  Martin  haa  payed  for  your  aupper.' 

"This  pleaaed  ua  much,  not  on  account  of  the  gold  or  thf 
■aral,  but  becauae  that  man  had  made  uahiagueata 

"  After  aupper,  the  merchantt  rose  aitd  went  into  the  atable 
to  look  after  dieir  horaea.  Meanwhile  Martin  remained  m  the 
room  with  ua,  and  we  thanked  him  for  hia  kindneaa  and 
generosity,  and  ventured  to  aaf  we  took  him  to  be  Huldrich  ab 
Hutten.    But  he  said,— 

"'lamnothe.' 

"Thereon  the  host  came,  and  Martin  said*—- 
"'I  hav«  ttHii^t  become  a  nobleman,  for  thew  Switacifl 
lake  me  for  Huldrkh  ab  Hutten.' 
"And  then  he  laughed  at  the  jest,  and  aaid,— ^ 
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"  'TImt  taka  ■•  fev  HotMn,  tad  foa  tak«  im  for  LudMr. 
8000  I  sImII  tMOooM  MarkolAu  the  dovn.' 

"And  alter  thii  h*  took  a  Ull  beer-glaM,  and  Mid,  «ocordiii| 
to  the  cmtom  ct  the  cooatiy, — 

"  'Svitsen^  dnak  after  me  a  IKendlr  dnoi^  to«idi  otfiei'i 
mMuv.' 

"  But  u  I  waa  about  to  take  the  glaaa  from,  htia,  he  chanfed 
it,  and  ordered,  instead,  a  glaae  of  wine,  and  mm^ 

***  Bear  ia  a  itimnfe  and  unwonted  beverage  to  you.  Drink 
the  wine-' 

"  Theieapon  he  stood  up,  threw  his  nuuiUe  over  his  shoulder, 
and  took  leave     He  offered  us  hii  hand,  and  said, — 

"'When  you  come  to  Wittembeig,  greet  Dr.  Hierooymua 
Sdiwf  firon  me.' 

"We  said,— 

"^Gladly  would  w«  do  that,  but  what  shall  we  caU  you,  that 
he  may  understand  the  greeting  I' 

"  He  said,— 

"'Say  nothing  more  than.  Hi mia  is  ttming sends  you  greet- 
ing-    He  will  At  once  understand  the  words.' 

"Thus  he  took  leave  of  us,  and  retired  to  rest 

"Afteiwarda  the  merchants  ratumed  into  the  iMm,  and 
desired  the  host  to  bring  them  more  to  drink,  whilst  they  had 
much  talk  with  him  as  to  who  this  guest  really  was. 

"The  host  confessed  he  took  him  to  be  Luther;  whereupon 
they  were  soon  persuaded,  and  regretted  that  they  had  spokeQ 
ao  unbecomingly  before  him,  and  said  they  would  rise  early 
on  the  following  morning,  before  he  rode  off,  and  b^  him  not 
to  be  angiy  with  them,  or  to  think  evil  of  them,  since  they  had 
not  known  who  he  waa, 

"This  happened  u  thejr  wished,  and  they  found  hiai  tiw 
n«xt  morning  in  the  stable. 

"  But  Martin  said,  '  You  said  last  night  at  supper  you  would 
gladly  give  ten  florins  to  confess  to  Luther,  When  you  confess 
yourselves  to  him  you  wiU  know  whether  I  am  Martin  Luther 
or  not' 

)  "  Further  ^uw  this  he  did  not  dedare  who  he  wa%  but  soon 
afterwards  mounted  and  rode  off  to  Wittembeig. 
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"Om  dM  Hme  (by  we  came  to  Naumburg,  and  aa  we  entered 
•  vfltage  (it  Uea  umlcr  a  mountain,  and  I  think  the  mountain  is 
called  OHamunde,  and  the  village  Naiihaaten),  a  stream  waa 
flowing  throo^  it  which  waa  swollen  bjr  the  rain  of  the  previous 
day,  and  had  carried  awajr  part  of  the  bridge,  so  that  no  one 
could  ride  over  it  In  the  same  village  we  lodged  for  the  night, 
and  it  happened  that  we  again  found  in  the  inn  the  two  me^ 
chuta;  so  they,  for  Luther's  sake,  inaistad  on  making  us  their 
IMMs  at  this  inn. 

*On  the  Satunlay  after,  the  day  before  the  first  Sunday  in 
lient,  we  went  to  I>r.  Hieronjrmus  Schurf,  to  deliver  our  letter* 
of  introduction.  When  wt  were  called  into  the  room,  to  and 
behold  I  there  we  found  the  trooper  Martin,  as  before  at  Jena ; 
and  with  him  were  Philip  Melancthon,  Justus  Jonas,  Nicolaus 
Amsdorf,  and  Dr.  Augustin  Schurf,  who  were  relating  to  him 
what  had  happened  at  Wittemberg  during  his  absence.  He 
greeted  ua,  and,  laughing,  pointed  witif  his  finger  and  said, 
'This  is  Philip  Melancthon,  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you."* 

I  have  copied  this  to  begin  to  improve  myself,  that  I  may  be 
%  better  companion  for  Conrad,  and  also  because  in  after  yeani 
I  think  we  shall  priie  anything  which  shows  how  our  Martin 
Luther  won  the  hearts  of  strangers,  and  how,  when  returning  to 
Wittemberg  an  excommunicated  and  outlawed  man,  with  all  the 
care  of  the  jsvangelical  doctrine  on  him,  he  had  a  heart  at 
leisure  for  little  acts  of  kindness  and  words  of  faithful  counsel 

What  a  blessing  it  is  for  me,  who  can  understand  nothing  of 
the  "Theologia  Teutsch,"  even  in  German,  and  never  could 
have  learned  Latin  like  Eva,  that  Dr.  Luther's  sermons  are  so 
plain  to  me,  great  and  learned  u  he  is.  Chriemhild  and  I 
always  understood  them;  and  although  we  could  never  talk 
much  to  others,  at  night  in  our  bedroom  we  used  to  speak  to 
each  other  about  them,  and  say  how  very  simple  religion 
seemed  when  he  spoke  of  it,— just  to  believe  in  our  blessed 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for  our  sins,  and  to  love  him,  ^pd 
to  do  all  we  can  to  make  eveiy  one  around  us  happier  and 
better.  What  a  blessing  for  people  who  are  not  clever,  like 
Chriemhild  and  tot,  to  have  been  bom  in  days  when  we  are 

Mi 
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ta«ght  that  religion  ii  faith  and  love,  initeail  of  all  of  thoat  com> 
plicated  rulea  and  lofty  nipematural  virtuei  which  peoi>i«  uied 
to  call  religion. 

And  yet  they  lay  faith  and  love  and  humility  *n  more  feally 
hard  than  all  the  old  penances  and  good  worka 

But  that  must  be,  I  think,  to  people  who  have  never  heard, 
as  we  have  from  Dr.  Luther,  so  much  about  God  to  make  us 
love  him ;  or  to  people  who  have  more  to  l>e  proud  of  than 
Chrietnhild  and  I,  and  so  find  it  mQre  difficult  to  think  little  of 
themselves. 
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V^nOW  strange  it  aeemefl  tf,  first  to  be  moving  freely  «bo«t 
H  B  H  in  the  world  once  more,  and  to  come  back  to  the  old 
UU  home  at  Wittembergl  Very  itnuifo  to  And  th* 
,,  places  so  little  changed,  and  the  people  lo  much.  The  Uttte 
'fjr  foom  where  Els^  and  I  used  to  ^eep«  with  scarceljr  an  article 
1^^^;.  yf  furniture  altered,  except  that  Thekla's  books  are  there  instead 
:^;;  cf  Els^s  wooden  crucifix;  and  the  same  view  over  the  little 
H'  parden,  with  its  pear-tree  fiiU  of  white  bloasoro,  to  the  Elbe  with 
rv  Iti  bordering  oaks  and  willows,  all  then  in  their  freshest  dcli- 
i| ,  cate  early  green,  while  the  undulations  of  the  level  land  laded 
I',.'    in  soft  blues  to  the  horizon. 

r '  But,  unlike  the  convent,  all  the  changes  in  the  people  wemed 
\''  to  have  been  wrought  by  the  touch  of  life  rather  than  by  that 
^'    of  death. 

f'; '-  In  Elf^s  own  home  across  the  street,  the  ringiitg  of  thoae 
!^  tweet  childish  voices,  to  new  to  me,  and  yet  friailiar  vitii 
echoes  of  old  tones  and  looks  of  otur  own  well-remembeted 
early  days  t  And  on  £ls^  herself  the  change  seemed  only  such 
^>'  M  that  which  develops  the  soft  tints  of  spring  into  the  green  (A 
^■"'   ihadowing  leaves. 

Christopher  has  grown  fivm  the  self-assertion  of  boyhood 
into  the  strength  and  protecting  kindneu  of  manhood.  Unci* 
Cotta's  blindness  seems  to  dignify  him  and  make  him  the  cen- 
tral object  of  every  one's  tender,  reverent  care,  while  his  visions 
grow  brighter  in  the  darkness,  and  more  pladd  on  account  of 
his  having  no  responsibility  as  to  fiilfiUing  them.  He  seems  to 
me  a  kind  of  hallowing  presence  in  the  family,  calling  out  every 
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one'f  ijnnpathy  and  kindness,  and  pathetically  reminding  ua  by 
his  loss  (tf  the  preciousness  of  our  common  mercies. 

On  the  grandmother's  heart  the  light  is  more  like  dawn  than 
•unset — so  ftesh,  and  soft,  and  full  of  hoi>e  her  old  age  seemi. 
The  marks  of  firetting,  daily  anxiety,  and  care  have  been 
smoothed  fiom  dear  Aunt  Cotta's  face;  and  although  a  deep 
shadow  rests  there  often  when  she  thinks  of  Fritz,  I  feel  sure 
sorrow  is  not  now  to  her  the  shadow  of  a  mountun  of  divine 
wrath,  but  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  which  brings  blessing  and 
hides  light,  which  the  Sun  of  love  drew  forth,  and  the  Rainbow 
of  promise  consecrates. 

Yet  he  has  the  place  of  the  first-bom  in  her  heart  Wth  the 
Others,  though  not  forgotten,  I  think  his  place  is  partly  filled 
— but  never  with  her.  Els^s  life  is  very  fiilL  Atlantis  never 
knew  him  as  the  elder  ones  did;  and  Thekla,  deariy  as  she 
learned  to  love  him  during  his  little  sojourn  at  Wittembeig,'has 
1ier  heart  filled  with  the  hopes  of  her  future,  or  at  times  over- 
whelmed with  its  fears.  With  all  it  almost  seems  he  would 
have  in  some  measnre  to  make  a  pUux  again,  if  he  were  to 
return.  But  with  Aunt  Cotta  the  blank  is  as  utterly  a  blank, 
and  a  sacred  place  ke^t  free  from  all  intrusion,  as  if  it  were  a 
chamber  of  her  dead,  kep^  jealously  locked  and  untouched  since 
the  last  day  he  stood  living  there.  Yet  he  surely  is  not  dead; 
I  say  so  to  myself  and  to  her  when  she  speaks  of  it,  a  thousand 
times.  Why,  then,  does  this  hopeless  feeling  creep  over  me 
when  I  think  of  him  I  It  seems  so  imposable  to  believe  he 
ever  can  be  amongst  us  any  more.  If  it  would  please  God  only 
to  send  us  some  little  word  1  But  smce  that  letter  from  Priest 
Rtqprecht  Haller,  not  a  syllable  has  reached  us.  Two  months 
since,  Christopher  went  to  this  priest's  village  in  Franconia,  and 
lingered  some  days  in  the  neighbourhood,  making  inquiries  in 
every  direction  around  the  monastery  w^ere  he  is.  But  he 
could  hear  nothbg,  save  that  in  the  autumn  of  hut  year,  the 
little  son  of  a  neighbouring  knight,  who  was  watching  his 
mothei's  geese  on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest  near  the  convent, 
used  to  hear  the  sounds  of  a  man's  voice  singing  from  the  win- 
dow of  the  tower  where  the  convent  prison  is.  He  child  used 
to  linger  near  the  spot  to  listen  to  the  songs,  whidi,  he  said, 
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were  to  rich  and  deep— mcred,  like  church  hymns,  but  more 
joyful  than  anything  he  ever  heard  at  church.  He  thought  they 
were  Easter  hymns;  but  since  one  evening  in  last  October  he 
has  never  heard  them,  although  he  has  often  listened.  Nearly  a 
year  since  now  I 

Yet  nothing  can  silence  those  resurrection  hymns  in  his 
heart! 

Aunt  Cotta's  great  comfort  is  the  holy  sacrament  Nothing, 
she  says,  lifts  up  her  heart  like  that  Other  symbols,  or  writ- 
ings, or  sermons  bring  before  her,  she  says,  some  part  of  truth ; 
but  the  Holy  Supper  brings  the  Lord  Himself  before  her.  Not 
one  truth  about  him,  or  another,  but  himsdf;  not  one  act 
of  liis  holy  life  alone,  nor  even  his  atoning  death,  but  his  veiy 
person,  human  and  divine, — Mmsdf  living,  dying,  conquering 
death,  freely  bestowing  life.  She  has  learned  that  to  attend  that 
holy  sacrament  is  not,  as  she  once  thought,  to  perform  a  good 
work,  which  always  left  her  more  depressed  than  before  with 
the  feeling  .how  unworthily  and  coldly  she  had  donr  it;  but  to 
look  off  from  self  to  Him  who  finished  the  good  work  of  redemp< 
tion  for  us.    As  Dr.  Melancthon  says, —  ^ 

"  Just  as  looking  at  the  cross  is  not  the  doing  of  a  good 
work,  but  simply  contemplating  a  sign  which  recalls  to  us  the 
death  of  Christ ; 

"  Just  as  looking  at  the  sun  is  not  the  doing  of  a  good  work, 
but  simply  contemplating  a  sign  which  recalls  to  us  Christ  and 
his  gospel; 

"So  participating  at  the  Lord's  table  is  not  the  doing 
of  a  good  work,  but  simply  the  making  use  of  a  sign  which 
brings  to  mind  the  grace  that  has  been  bestowed  on  us  by 
Christ"  ^ 

"  But  here  lies  the  difference ;  symbols  discovered  by  man 
simply,  recall  what  they  signify,  whereas  the  signs  given  l^  God 
not  only  recall  the  things,  but  further  assure  the  heart  with 
respect  to  the  will  of  God." 

"  As  the  sight  dJT  a  cross  does  not  justify,  so  the  mass  does 
not  justify.  As  the  sight  of  a  cross  is  not  a  sacrifice,  either 
for  our  nna  or  for  the  sins  of  others,  so  the  mass  is  not  a 
sacrifice."         ■  ■,:  ,.  . 
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"  Thore  is  but  one  gacrifice,  there  is  but  one  satisfaction- 
Jesus  Christ     Beyond  him  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind." 

I  have  been  trying  constantly  to  find  a  refuge  for  the  nine 
evangelical  nuns  I  left  at  Nimptschen,  but  hitherto  in  vain.  I 
do  not,  however,  by  any  means  despair.  I  have  advised  them 
now  to  write  themselves  to  Dr.  Luther. 

OctMr  \ym. 

The  German  New  Testament  is  published  at  last 

On  September  the  aist  it  appeared ;  and  that  dayi  happening 

to  be  Aunt  Cotta's  birthday,  when  she  came  down  among  us  in 

'the  morning,  Gottfried  Reichenbach  met  her,  and  presented 

her  with  two  lai;ge  folio  volvimes  in  which  it  is  printed,  in  the 

name  of  the  whole  family. 

Since  then  one  volume  always  lies  on  a  table  in  the  gene- 
ral sitting-room,  and  one  in  the  window  of  Aunt  Cotta's  bed- 
room. 

Often  now  she  coites  down  in  the  morning  with  a  beaming 
face,  and  tells  us  of  some  verse  she  has  discovered.  Uncle. 
Cotta  calls  it  her  diamond-mine,  and  says,  "  The  little  mothei 
has  found  the  £1  Dorado  after  all  I " 

One  morning  it  was, — 
'  "  Cast  all  your  care  on  him,  for  he  careth  for  you ;"  and  that 
lasted  her  many  days. 

To-day  it  was, —  *  * 

"  Tribulation  worlceth  patience ;  and  patience,  experience ; 
and  experience,  hope ;  and  hope  maketh  not  ashamed ;  because 
the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  is  given  ant9  us."  "  Eva,"  she  said,  "  that  seems  to  me 
so  simple.  It  seems  to  me  to  mean,  that  when  sorrow  comes, 
then  the  great  thing  we  have  to  do  Lb,  to  see  we  do  not  lose 
hold  kA  patiaut;  she  seems  linked  to  all  the  other  graces,  and 
to  lead  them  naturally  into  the  heart,  hand  in  hand,  one  by  one. 
Eva,  dear  child,"  she  added,  "  is  that  iriiat  is  meanti " 

I  said  how  often  those  words  had  cheered  me,  and  bow 
happy  it  is  to  think  that  all  the  while  these  graces  are  illumining 
the  darkness  of  the  heart,  the  dark  hours  are  passing  away, 
until  all  at  once  Hope  steals  to  the  casement  and  withdraws  the 
•hutten ;  and  the  li^  which  has  slowly  been  dawning  all  the 
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time,  ttiMins  into  the  heart,  "the  love  of  God  ahed  abroad  by 
the  Holy  Ghost" 

"  Bat,"  rejoined  Aunt  Cotta,  "  we  cannot  ounelvei  bring  ia 
Experience,  or  reach  the  hand  of  Hope,  or  open  the  window  to 
let  in  the  light  of  Love ;  we  can  only  look  up  to  God,  keep  firm 
hold  of  Patience,  and  she  will  bring  all  /At  rat." 

"And  jret,"  I  laid,  "paui  comet  before  fatiaue,  peace 
with  God  through  faith  in  Him  who  was  delivered  for  our 
offences.  All  thew  graces  do  not  lead  us  up  to  God.  We 
have  access  to  him  first,  and  in  his  presence  we  learn  the  rest" 

Yes,  mdecd,  the  changes  in  the  Wittemberg  wwld  since  1 
left  it,  have  been  wrought  by  the  hand  of  life,  and  not  by  that 
of  death,  or  time,  which  is  his  shadow.  For  have  not  the 
brightest  been  wrought  by  the  touch  of  the  Life  himself  t 

It  is  God,  not  time,  that  has  mellowed  our  grandmother's 
character ;  it  is  God  and  not  time  that  has  smoothed  the  care- 
worn wrinkles  from  Aunt  Cotta's  brow. 

It  is  life  and  not  death  that  has  all  but  emptied  the  Augus- 
tinian  convent,  sending  the  monks  biack  to  their  pUces  in  the 
world,  to  serve  God  and  proclaim  his  gospel 

JX  is  the  water  of  life  that  is  flowing  through  home  after  home 
in  the  channel  of  Dr.  Luther's  German  Testament,  and  bringing 
fiorth  fruits  of  love,  and  joy,  and  peace. 

And  we  know  it  is  life  and  not  death  which  is  reigning  ia 
that  lonely  prison,  wherein  the  child  heard  the  resurrection 
hymns,  and  that  ia  triumphing  now  in  the  heart  of  him  who 
sang  them,  wherever  he  may  be  I 
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f  CE  more  the  letters  come  regularly  from  Flander* ; 
and  in  mott  ways  their  tidings  are  joyfuL  Nowhere 
throughout  the  world,  Bertrand  writes,  does  the  evaiw  ' 
gelidd  doctrine  find  such  an  eager  reception  as  there.  The 
people  in  the  great  free  cities  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
judge  for  themselves,  and  to  speak  their  mind  freely.  The 
Augustinian  monks  who  studied  at  Wittemberg,  took  back  the 
gospel  with  them  to  Antwerp,  and  preached  it  openly  in  their 
church,  which  became  so  thronged  with  eager  hearers,  that 
numbot  had  to  listen  outside  the  doors.  It  is  true,  Bertrand 
says,  that  the  Prior  and  one  or  two  of  the  monk*  hate  been 
anrested,  tried  at  Brussels,  and  silenced ;  but  the  rest  omtinue 
undauntedly  to  preach  as  before,  and  the  effect  of  the  persecu- 
tion has  been  only  to  deepen  the  interest  of  the  citizens. 

The  great  new  event  which  is  occupying  us  all  now,  however, 
is  the  publication  of  Dr.  Luther's  New  Testament  Chriemhild 
writes  that  it  is  the  greatest  boon  to  her,  because  bemg  afraid 
to  trust  herself  to  say  much,  she  simply  reads,  and  the  peasants 
seem  to  understated  that  book  better  than  anything  she  can  say 
•bout  it ;  or  even,  if  at  any  time  they  come  to  anything  which 
perplexes  them,  diey  generally  find  that  by  simply  reading  on 
it  grows  quite  dear.  Also,  she  writes,  Uhich  reads  it  every 
evening  to  all  the  servants,  and  it  seems  to  bmd  the  household 
together  wonderfiilly.  Tliey  fieel  that  at  last  they  have  found 
something  inestimably  precious,  which  is  yet  no  "  privilege  "  of 
man  or  dass,  but  the  common  property  of  alL 
In  many  fiunilies  at  Wittembiug  the  book  is  daily  read,  6tt 


then  ue  few  of  those  who  can  read  at  all  who  cannot  afibid  • 
copy,  since  the  price  is  but  a  florin  and  a  halt 

New  hymns  slso  are  beginning  to  spring  up  among  us.  Wa 
are  no  more  living  on  the  echo  of  old  songs.  A  few  days  since 
a  stranger  from  the  north  sang  before  Dr.  Luthei's  windows,  at 
the  Augustinian  convent,  a  hymn  beginning, — 

"  Bi  lit  dt  H«U—  fcoMiB  Iwr." 

Dr.  Luther  desired  that  it  mif^t  be  sung  again.    It  wu  a 
'response  from  Prussia  to  the  glad  tidings  which  have  gone 
forth  far  and  wide  through  his  words  I    He  said  "  he  tlianked 
God  with  a  full  heart" 

The  delight  of  having  Eva  among  us  once  more  is  so  great  I 
Her'presence  seems  to  bring  peace  with  it  It  is  not  what  she 
says  or  does,  but  what  she  is.  It  is  more  like  the  effect  of 
music  than  anything  else  I  know.  A  quiet  seems  to  come  over 
one's  heart  from  merely  being  with  her.  No  one  seems  to  fin 
so  little  space,  or  make  so  little  noise  in  the  worid  u  Eva,  when 
she  is  there ;  and  yet  when  she  is  gone.  It  is  as  if  die  music 
and  the  light  had  passed  from  the  place.  Everything  about 
her  always  seems  so  in  tune.  Her  soft,  quiet  voice,  her  gentle, 
noiseless  movements,  her  delicate  features,  the  soft  curve  of  her 
cheek,  those  deep  loving  eye^  of  which  one  never  seems  able 

remember  anything  but  that  Eva  herself  looks  through  them 
your  heart 

All  so  diflerent  from  me,  who  can  scarcely  ever  come  mto  a 
room  without  upsetting  something,  or  disarrang^^some  person, 
and  can  seldom  enter  on  a  conversation  without  upsetting  some 
one's  prejudices,  or  grating  on  some  one's  feelings! 

It  aeenu  to  me  sometimes  as  if  God  did  indeed  lead  Eva,  as  , 
the  Psalm  says,  **  by  His  eye ;"  as  if  he  had  trained  her  to  what 
she  is  by  the  direct  teaching  of  his  gracious  voice,  instead  of  by 
the  rough  training  of  circumstancei  And  nevertheless,  she 
never  makes  me  feel  her  hopelessly  above  me.  llie  light  is 
not  like  a  star,  which  makes  one  feel  "  how'  peaoefiil  it  must 
be  there,  in  these  heights,"  but  brings  little  light  upon  our  path. 
It  is  like  a  lowly  sunbeam  coming  down  among  us,  and  making 
OS  wann  ancj  bri^iti,   •      > 
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She  always  maket  me  think  of  the  vene  about  the  laint  who 
wu  translated  sUently  to  heaven,  because  he  had  "  walked  with 
Gtd."  Yes,  I  am  sure  that  is  her  secret 
,  Onljr  I  have  a  malicious  feeling  that  I  should  like  to  see  her 
for.  once  thoroughly  tossed  out  of  her  calm,  just  to  be  quite 
sure  it  is  God's  peace,  and  not  some  natural  or  fairy  gift,  or  a 
stoical  impassiveness  from  the  "  Theologia  Teutsch."  Some- 
times I  fancy  for  an  instant  whether  it  is  not  a  UtUe  too  much 
with  Eva,  as  if  she  were  "  translated  "  already ;  as  if  she  had 
passed  to  the  eihtr  side  of  the  deepest  earthly  joy  and  sorrow, 
at  least  as  regards  herself  Certainly  she  has  not  as  regards 
others.  Her  sympathy  is  indeed  no  condescending  alms,  flung 
from  the  other  side  of  the  flood,  no  pitying  glance  cast  down 
on  grief  she  feels,  but  could  never  share.  Have  I  not  seen  her 
lip  quiver,  when  I  qxAe  of  the  dangers  around  fiertrand,  even 
when  my  voice  was  firm,  and  felt  her  tears  on  my  dee  when  she 
drew  me  to  her  heart 

That  question  at  last  a  answered  I  X  have  seen  Cousin  Eva 
moved  out  of  her  cabn,  and  feel  at  last  quite  sure  she  is  not 
"  translated  "  yet  Yesterday  evening  we  were  all  sitting  in  the 
family-room.  Our  grandmother  was  dozing  by  the  stove.  Eva 
and  my  mother  were  busy  at  the  table,  helping  Atlantis  in  pre- 
paring the  dresses  for  her  wedding,  which  is  to  be  early  in  next 
year.  I  was  reading  to  my  father  from  Dr.  Mehmcthon's  new 
book,  "  The  Common  Places,"^  (which  all  learned  people  say  is 
so  much  more  elegant  and  beautifully  written  than  Dr.  Luther's 
works,  but  triiich  is  t6  me  only  just  a  composed  book,  and  not 
like  all  Dr.  Luther's  writings,  a  voice  from  the  depths  of  a  heart) 
I  was  feeling  like  my  grandmother,  a  little  sleepy,  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  atmosphere  around  us  seemed  drowsy  and  still,  when 
our  little  maid,  Lottchen,  opened  the  door  with  a  frightened 
expression,  and  before  she  could  say  anything,  a  pale  tall  man 
stood  there.  Only  Eva  and  I  were  looking  towards  the  door. 
I  could  not  think  who  it  was,  until  a  low  startled  voice  ex- 
claimed "Friul"  and  looking  round  at  Eva,  I  saw  shc^.had 
fainted. 

In  another  instant  he  was  kneeling  beside  her,  lavishing  every 
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lender  name  on  her,  while  my  mother  itood  on  the  other  ride, 
holding  the  uncontdoai  fonn  in  her  arms,  and  sobbing  out 
Frits*!  name. 

Otv  dear  father  stood  up,  asking  bewildered  questions — our 
grandmother  awoke,  and  rubbmg  iier  eyes,  surveyed  the  whole 
group  with  a' puzzled  expression,  murmuring,— 

"IsitadreamI  Or  are  the  Zwickau  prophets  right  after  all, 
and  is  it  the  resurrection  t " 

But  no  one  seemed  to  remember  that  tears  and  endearing 
words  and  bewildered  exclamations  were  not  likely  to  restore 
any  one  from  a  fainting  fit,  imtil  to  my  great  satisfaction  our 
good  motherly  Elsi  appeared  at  the  door,  saying,  "  What  is  it  I 
Lottchen  ran  over  to  tell  me  she  thought  there  were  thieves." 

Then  comprehending  everything  at  a  glance,  she  dipped  a 
handkerchief  in  water,  and  bathed  Eva's  brow,  and  fimned  her 
with  it,  until  in  a  few  minutes  she  awoke  with  a  short  sobbing 
breath,  and  in  a  little  while  her  eyes  opened,  and  as  tliey  rested 
on  Fritz,  a  look  of  the  most  perfect  rest  came  over  her  face, 
she.  placed  her  other  hand  on  the  one  he  held  already,  and 
closed  her  eyes  again.  I  saw  great  tears  falling  under  the 
closed  eyelids.  Then  looking  up  again  and  seeing  my  mother 
bending  over  her,  she  drew  down  her  hand  and  laid  it  on 
Fritz's,  and  we  left  those  three  alone  together. 

When  we  were  all  safely  in  the  next  room,  we  all  by  one 
impulse  began  to  weep.    I  sobbed, — 

"He  looks  so  dreadAdly  iU.  I  think  they  have  all  but 
murdered  him." 

And  EM  said,— 

"  She  has  exactly  die  same  look  on  her  face  that  came  over 
it  when  she  was  recovering  from  the  plague,  and  he  stood 
motionless  beride  her,  with  that  rigid  hopeless  tranquillity  on 
his  face,  just  before  he  left  to  be  a  monk  What  will  h^pen 
nextt" 

And  my  grandmother  said  in  a  feeble  broken  voice, — 

"  He  looks  just  as  your  grandfather  did  when  he  took  leave 
of  me  in  prison.  Indeed,  sometimes  I  am  quite  confused  in 
mind.  It  seems  as  if  things  were  coming  over  again.  I  can  hardly 
make  out  whether  it  is  a  dream,  or  a  ghost,  or  a  resurrection. 
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Our  fiuher  only  did  not  join  ji^  our  teua.  He  said  what  wu 
rery  much  wiser.  i4 

"  Children,  the  greatest  joy  mn  house  has  known  since  Frits 
left  has  come  to  it  to-day.  Ler  us  give  God  thanks."  And 
we  an  stood  around  him -while  he  took  the  little  velvet  cap 
from  his  bald  head  and  thanked  God,  while  we  all  wept  out  our 
Amen.  After  that  we  grew  calmer;  the  overwhelming  tumult 
.  of  feeling,  in  which  we  could  scarcely  tell  joy  from  sorrow, 
passed,  and  we  began  to  understand  it  was  indeed  a  great  joy 
which  had  been  given  to  us. 

Then  we  heard  a  Httle  stir  in  the  house,  and  my  mother 
summoned  us  back ;  but  we  found  her  alone  with  Fritz,  and 
would  insist  on  his  submitting  to  an  unlimited  amount  of  family 
caressa  and  welcomes. 

"  Come^  Frits,  and  assure  our  grandmother  that  you  are  alive^ 

and  that  you  have  never  been  dead,"  said  Els^    And  then  her 

eyes  filling  with  tears,  she  added,  "  What  you  must  have  suffered  t 

If  I  had  not  remembered  you  before  you  received  the  tonsure, 

I  should  scarcely  have  known  you  now  with  your  dark,  long 

beard,  and  your  white  thin  ftxx." 

f  "  Yes,"  observed  Atlantis  in  the  deliberate  way  in  which  she 

.    usually  announces  her  discoveries,  "  no  doubt  that  is  the  reason 

f-     why  Eva  recognised  Fritz  before  Thekia  di^  although  they 

were  both  fiidng  the  door,  and  must  have  seen  him  at  the 

same  time.     She  remembered  him  before  he  received  the 

tonsure." 

We  all  smiled  a  litde  at  Atlantis'  discovery,  whereupon  she 
looked  up  with  a  bewildered  expression,  and  said,  "  Do  you 
think,  then,  she  did  not  recognise  him  t  I  did  not  think  of  that 
Probably,  then,  she  took  him  for  a  thief,  like  Lottchen  t " 

Fritz  was  deep  in  convenadon  with  our  mother,  and  was  not 
heeding  us,  bat  Elai  laughed  softly  as  she  patted  Atlantis'  hand, 
and  said, — 
X      "  Conrad  Winkelried  must  have  expressed  himself  very  plainly, 
sister,  before  you  understood  him." 

"  He  did,  sister  ElsVLtBPlied  Atlantis  gravely.  "  But  what 
has  that  to  do  with  EyV^N^ 

When  I  went  up  to  our  room,  Eva's  and  mine,  I  found  her 
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kneeling  by  her  bed  In  a  few  minutes  (he  rose,  and  clasping 
me  in  her  arms,  she  said — 

«  God  is  very  good,  Thekht  I  have  believed  that  so  long, 
but  never  half  enough  until  to-night" 

I  saw  that  she  had  been  weeping,  but  the  old  calm  had  come 
back  to  her  face,  only  with  a  little  more  sunshine  on  it 

Then,  as  if  she  feared  to  be  forgetting  others  in  her  own 
happiness^  she  took  my  hand  and  said — 

"  Dear  Thekla,  God  is  leading  us  all  through  all  the  dark  days 
to  the  morning.    We  must  never  distrust  Him  any  more  I " 

^nd  without  saying  another  word  we  retired  to  rest  In  the 
morning  when  I  woke  Eva  was  sitting  beside  me  with  a  lamp 
on  the  table,  and  the  large  Latin  Bible  open  before  her.  I 
watched  her  face  for  some  time.  It  looked  so  ptirc,  and  good, 
and  hiHppy,  with  that  expression  on  it  which  always  helped  me 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words, "  child  of  God,"  "  little 
children,"  as  Dr.  Melancthon  says  our  Lord  called  his  disciples 
just  before  he  left  them.  There  was  so  much  of  the  unclouded 
trustfubiess  of  the  "child"  in  it,  and  yet  so  much  of  the  peace 
and  depth  which  are  of  G«L 

After  I  had  been  looking  at  her  a  while  she  closed  the  Bible 
and  began  to  alter  a  dress  of  mine  which  she  had  promised  to 
prqiare  for  Christmas.  As  she  was  sewing,  she  hummed  softly, 
as  die  was  accustomed,  same  strains  of  old  church  music  At 
length  I  said — 

•'  Eva,  how  old  were  you  when  Fritz  became  a  monkt" 

"Sixteen,"  she  said  softly;  "he  went  away  just  after  the 
plague." 

"  Then  jrou  have  been  separated  twelve  long  years,"  I  said. 
"  God,  then,  sometimes  exercises  patience  a  long  while."  ' 

"  It  does  not  seem  long  now,"  she  said ;  "  we  both  believed 
we  were  separated  by  God,  and  separated  for  ever  on  earth." 

"  Poor  Eva,"  I  said ;  "  and  this  was  the  sorrow  which  helped 
to  make  you  so  good." 

"  I  did  not  know  it  had  been  sa  great  a  soirow,  Thekla,"  she 
said  with  a  quivering  voice,  "  until  hut  night" 

"  Then  you  had  loved  each  other  aU  that  time,"  I  said,  haM 
to  mysdil 
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"  I  nippoM  M,"  ihe  laid  Jn  a  low  voice.  "  But  I  never  knew 
till  yetterdajr  how  much." 

After  a  ihort  silence  she  began  again,  with  a  nnilfc 

"Thekla,  he  thinks  me  unchanged  during  all  those  years; 
me,  the  matipn  of  the  novices  I  But,  oh,  how  he  is  changed  1 
Wlut  a  life-time  of  suffering  on  his  face  I  How  they  must  have 
made  him  suffer  I " 

"  God  gives  it  to  you  as  your  life-work  to  restore  and  help 
him,"  I  said.  "  O  Eva,  it  must  be  the  best  woman's  lot  in  the 
world  to  bind  up  for  the  dearest  on  earth  the  wounds  which 
UMn  have  inflicted.  It  must  be  joy  unutterable  to  receive  back 
bom  God's  own  hands  a  love  you  have  both  so  dearly  proved 
you  were  ready  to  sacrifice  for  him." 

"  Your  mother  thinks  so  too,"  she  said.  "  She  said  last  night 
the  vows  which  would  bind  us  together  would  be  holier  than 
■ny  ever  uttered  by  saint  or  hermit" 

"  Did  our  mother  say  that  t"  I  asked. 

"  Yes,",  replied  Eva.  "  And  she  said  she  was  sure  Dr.  Lullier 
would  think  so  alsa" 
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Dimmttt  ji,  is>* 

[E  are  betrothed  Solemnly  in  the  presence  ofour  family 
and  friends  Eva  has  promised  to  be  my. wife;  and  in 
afew  weeks  we  are  to  be  married.  Our  home,  (at  all 
events,  at  first)  is  to  be  in  the  Thuringian  forest,  in  the  parson- 
age  belonging  to  Ulrich  von  Gersdorf  s  castle.  The  old  priest 
is  too  aged  to  do  anything.  Chriemhild  has  set  her  heart  on 
havipg  us  to  reform  the  peasantry,  and  they  all  believe  the  quiet 
and  the  pure  air  of  the  forest  will  restore  my  health,  which  has 
been  rather  shattered  by  all  I  have  gone  through  during  these 
last  months,  although  not  as  much  as  they  think.  I  feel  strong 
enough  for  anything  already.  What  I  have  lost  during  all  those 
years  in  being  separated  from  her  I  How  poor  and  one-sided 
my  life  has  beep  I  How  strong  the  rest  her  presence  gives  me, 
makes  me  to  do  whatever  work  God  may  give  me  I 

Amazing  blasphemy  on  God  to  assert  that  the  order  in  which 
he  has  founded  human  life  is  disorder,  that  the  love  which  the 
Son  of  God  compares  to  the  relation  between  himself  and  his 
Church  sallies  or  lowers  the  heart 

Have  these  years  then  been  lost  t  Have  I  wandered  away 
wilful  and  deluded  from  the  lot  of  blessing  God  had  appointed 
me,  since  that  terrible  time  of  the  plague,  at  Eisenach  t  Have 
all  these  been  wasted  yearst  Has  all  the  suffering  been  fruit- 
less, unnecessary  paint  And,  after  all,  do  I  return  with  precious 
time  lost  and  strength  diminished  just  tp  the  point  I  might  hav« 
reached  so  long  ago  t 

For  Eva  I  am  certain  this  is  not  so;  every  step  of  her  way, 
the  loving  Hand  has  led  her.  Did  not  the  convent  through  het 
become  a  home  or  a  way  to  the  Eternal  Home  to  many  t    Bat 
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for  met  No,  for  me  alio  the  yean  have  brought  more  than 
thex  have  taken  awajr  I  Those  who  are  to  help  the  perplexed 
and  toiling  men  of  their  time,  must  first  go  down  into  the  con- 
flicts of  their  time.  Is  it  not  this  which  makes  even  Martin 
Luther  the  teacher  of  our  nation  t  Is  it  not  this  which  qualifies 
weak  and  sinful  men  to  be  preachers  of  the  go^l  instead  of 
angels  ftom  heavent 

The  holy  angels  sang  on  their  heav«niy  heights  the  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy,  but  the  shepherds,  the  fishermen,  and  the 
publican  spoke  it  in  the  homes  of  men  I  The  angel  who 
liberated  the  apostles  from  prison  said,  as  if  spontaneously,  fix)m 
the  fulness  of  his  heart,  "  Go  speak  to  the  people  the  words  oj 
thit  It/e."  But  the  trembling  lips  of  Peter  who  had  denied,  and 
Thomas  who  had  doubted,  and  John  who  had  misunderstood, 
were  to  speak  the  life-giving  words  to  men,  denying,  doubting, 
misconceiving  men,  to  tell  what  they  knew,  and  how  the  Savioiff 
could  foi;give. 

The  voice  that  had  been  arrested  in  cowardly  curses  by  the 
look  of  divine  pardoning  love,  had  a  tone  in  it  the  Archangel 
Michael's  could  never  have  1 

And  when  the  Pharisees,  hardest  of  all,  were  to  be  reached, 
God  took  a  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees,  a  blasphemer,  a  perse- 
cutor, one  who  could  say,  "  I  might  also  have  confidence  in  the 
flesh,"  "  I  persecuted  the  Church  of  God." 

Was  David's  secret  contest  in  vain,  when  slaying  the  lion  and 
the  bear,  to  defend  those  few  sheep  in  the  wilderness,  he  projytd 
the  weapons  with  which  he  slew  Goliath  and  resetted  the  hosts 
of  Israeli  Were  Martin  Luther's  years  in  the  convent  of  Erfurt 
lost  t  Or  have  they  not  been  the  school-days  of  his  life,  the 
armoury  where  his  weapons  were  forged,  the  gymnasium  in 
which  his  eye  and  hand  were  trained  for  the  battle-field  t 

He  has  seen  the  monasteries  from  within ;  he  has  felt  the 
monastic  life  from  within.  He  can  say  of  all  these  external  rules, 
"  I  have  proved  them,  and  found  them  powerless  to  sanctify  the 
heart"  It  is  this  which  gives  the  irresistible  power  to  his  speak- 
ing and  writing.  It  is  this  which  by  God's  grace  enables  him 
to  translate  the  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Pharisee  and  the  Apostle  as 
he  has  done,    llie  tru^  had  been  translated  by  the  Hol^ 
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Spirit  into  the  language  of  his  experience,  and  graven  on  hit 
heart  long  before ;  so  that  in  rendering  the  Greek  into  G«mian 
he  alao  teidfied  of  things  he  had  seen,  and  the  Bible  from  his 
pen  reads  as  if  it  had  been  originally  written  in  German,  for  the 
German  people. 

To  me  also  in  my  measure  these  years  have  not  been  time 
lost  There  are  many  truths  that  one  only  learns  in  their  ful- 
ness by  proving  the  bitter  bondage  of  the  errors  they  contradict 

Periiaps  also  we  shall  help  each  other  and  others  around  us 
better  for  having  been  thus  trained  apart  I  used  to  dream  of 
the  joy  of  leading  her  into  life.  But  now  God  gives  her  back 
to  me  enriched  with  all  those  years  of  separate  ex|)crience,  not 
u  the  Eva  of  childhood,  when  I  saw  her  last,  but  ripened  to 
perfect  womanhood ;  not  merely  to  reflect  my  thoughts,  but  to 
blend  the  fiilness  of  her  life  with  mine. 
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«  Wvmmau,  ymmmmy  ttn. 

■■■raOW  littie.idea  I  had  how  the  thought  of  Fritz  wai  inter- 
I H  H  woven  with  all  my  life  I  He  says  he  knew  only  too 
BJBJII  well  how  the  thought  of  me  was  bound  up  with  eveiy 
hope  and  affection  of  his  I 

But  he  contended  against  it  long.  He  said  that  conflict  wh 
far  more  agonizing  than  all  he  suffered  in  the  prison  since.  For 
many  years  he  thought  it  sin  to  think  of  me.  I  never  thought 
it  sin  to  think  of  him.  I  was  sure  it  was  not,  whatever  my  conr 
feasor  might  say.  Because  I  had  always  thanked  God  more  than 
for  anything  else  in  the  world,  for  all  he  had  been  to  me,  and 
had  taught  me,  and  I  felt  so  sure  what  I  could  thank  God  for 
could  not  be  wrong. 

But  DOW  it  it'ditfy  to  love  him  best  Of  that  I  am  quite  sure. 
And  certainly  it  is  not  difficult  My  only  fear  is  that  he  will  be 
disappointed  in  me  when  he  learns  just  what  I  am,  day  by  day, 
with  all  the  halo  of  distance  gone  And  yet  I  am  not  really 
afraid.  Love  weaves  better  glories  than  the  mists  of  distance. 
And  we  do  not  expect  miracles  from  each  other,  m  that  life  {• 
to  be  a  Paradise.  Only  the  unutterable  comfort  of  being  side 
by  side  in  every  conflict,  trial,  joy,  and  supporting  each  other  I 
If  I  can  say  "(mly"  of  that  I  For  I  do  believe  our  help  will  )m 
mutual  Far  weaker  and  less  wise  as  lam  than  he  is,  with  a 
range  of  thou^t  and  experience  so  much  narrower,  and  a  force 
of  purpose  so  much  feebler,  I  feel  I  have  a  kind  of  strength 
which  may  in  some  way,  at  tome  times  even  he^  Friti.  And 
it  is  this  idiich  makes  me  see  the  good  of  these  separated  yean, 
m  which  otherwise  I  might  have  lost  so  much.  With  him  the 
whole  w<^  seems  so  much  larger  and  hitter  to  me,  and  yet 
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during  thete  jrean,  I  do  feel  God  hu  taught  oie  something,  and 
it  ii  a  happtnen  to  have  a  little  more  to  bring  him  than  I  could 
have  had  in  my  early  girlhood. 

It  was  for  my  sake,  then,  he  made  that  vow  of  leaving  us  for 
ever.l 

And  Aunt  Cotta  is  so  happy.  On  that  evening  when  he 
returned,  and  we  three  were  left  alone,  she  said,  after  a  few 
minutes'  silence — 

* "  Children,  let  us  all  kneel  down,  and  thank  God  that  he  has 
given  me  the  desire  of  my  heart" 

And  afterwards  she  told  wr  what  she  had  always  wished  and 
planned  for  Fritz  and  me,  and  how  she  had  thought  his  aban- 
doning of  the  world  a  judgment  for  her  sins;  but  how  she  was 
persuaded  now  that  the  curse  borne  for  us  was  something  in- 
finitely more  than  anything  she  could  have  endured,  and  that  it 
had  been  all  borne,  and  nailed  to  the  bitter  cross,  and  rent  and 
blotted  out  for  ever.  And  now,  she  said,  she  felt  as  if  the  last 
ihred  of  evil  were  gone,  and  her  life  were  beginning  again  in  us 
—to  be  blessed  and  a  blessing  beyond  her  utmost  dreama    - 

Fritx  does  not  like  to  speak  much  of  what  he  suffered  in  the 
prison  of  that  Dominican  convent,  and  Jeast  of  all  to  me; 
because,  although  I  repeat  to  myself, "  It  is  over— over  for  ever  t  ** 
— ^whenever  I  think  tii  his  having  been  on  the  dreadful  rack,  it 
all  seems  present  again. 

He  was  on  the  point  of  escaping  the  very  night  they  came  and 
led  him  in  for  examination  in  the  torture-chamber.  And  after 
that,  they  earned  him  back  to  prison,  and  seem  to  have  left  him 
to  die  there.  For  two  days  they  sent  him  no  food;  but  then 
the  young  monk  who  had  first  spoken  to  him,  and  induced  him 
to  come  to  the  convent,  managed  to  steal  to  him  almost  every 
day  witli  fi>od  and  water,  and  loving  words  of  sympathy,  until 
his  strength  revived  a  litde,  and  they  escaped  together  through 
the  opening  he  hiM  dug  in  the  wall  before  the  examination. 
But  their  escape  was  soon  discovered,  and  they  had  to  hide  in 
the  caves  and  recesses  of  the  forest  for  many  weeks  before  they 
could  strike  across  the  country  and  find  their  way  to  Wittem- 
beig  at  last 

But  it  is  over  now.    And  yet  not  over.    He  who  suffered  will 
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never  foiget  the  tuflfiering  faithfulljr  borne  for  him.  And  the 
prison  at  the  Dominican  convent  will  be  a  fountain  of  itrei^h 
for  his  preaching  among  the  peasants  in  the  Thuringian  Forest 
He  will  be  able  to  say,  "  God  can  sustain  in  all  trials.  He  wil! 
not  suifer  you  to  be  tempted  above  that  you  are  able  to  bear. 
t  know  U,  for  I  havt proved  U."  And  I  think  that  will  help  hiio 
better  to  translate  the  Bible  to  the  hearts  of  the  poor,  than  even 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  he  learned  at  Rome  and  Tiibingen. 
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tLL  our  little  world  i*  in  such  a  tumult  of  thankfulnett 
and  joy  at  present,  that  I  think  I  am  the  only  loba 
person  led  in  it 

The  dear  mother  hovers  around  her  two  lost  ones  with  quiet 
murmurs  of  content,  like  a  dove  around  her  nest,  and  is  ai 
absorbed  as  if  she  were  marrying  her  first  daughter,  or  were  a 
bride  herself,  instead  of  being  the  established  and  honoured 
grandmother  that  she  is.  Chriemhild  and  I  might  find  it 
difficult  not  to  be  envious,  if  we  had  not  Our  own  private  con-' 
solations  at  home. 

&va  and  Fritz  are  certainly  far  more  reasonable,  and  instead 
of  regarding  the  whole  world  as  centering  in  them,  like  our  dear 
mother,  appear  to  consider  themselves  made  to  serve  the  whole 
world,  which  is  more  Christjan-likc,  but  must  also  have  hs  limits. 
I  cannot  but  feel  it  a  great  blessing  for  them  that  they  have 
Chriemhild  and  Ulrich,  and  more  especially  Gottfried  and  me, 
to  look  aAer  their  temporal  afTaira, 

For  instance,  house  linen.  Eva,  of  course,  has  not  a  piece ; 
and  as  to  her  bridal  attire,  I -believe  she  would  be  content  to  be 
married  m  a  nun's  robe,  or  in  the  peasant's  dress  she  escaped 
from  Nimptschen  in.  However,  I  have  stores  which,  as  Gretchen 
is  not  likely  to  require  them  just  yet,  will,  no  doubt,  answer  the 
purpose.  Gretchen  is  not  more  than  eight,  but  I  always  think 
it  well  to  be  beforehand ;  and  my  maidens  had  already  a  stock 
of  linen  enough  to  stock  several  chests  for  her,  which,  under  th* 
circumstances,  seems  quite  a  special  providence. 

Gottfried  insists  upon  chooking  her  wedding  dress.  And  my 
mother  believes  her  own  ancestral  jewelle«1  head-dress  with  th« 
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pearb  (which  once  in  our  poverty  we  nearly  sold  to  a  merchant 
at  Eisenach)  hat  been  especially  preserved  for  Eva. 

It  is  well  that  Atlantis,  who  is  to  be  married  on  the  same 
day,  is  the  meekest  and  most  unselfish  of  brides,  and  that  het^ 
marriage  outfit  is  already  all  but  arranged. 

Chriemhild  and  Uhich  have  persuaded  the  old  knight  to  re- 
build the  parsonage ;  and  she  writes  what  a  delight  it  is  lo 
watch  it  rising  among  the  cottageS  in  the  village,  and  think  ol 
the  fountain  of  blessing  that  house  will  be  to  alL 

Our  grandmother  insists  on  working  with  her  dear,  feeble 
hands,  on  -Eva's  wedding  stores,  and  has  ranSkcked  her  scanty 
remnants  of  former  splendour,  and  brought  out  many  a  quaint 
old  jewel  from  the  ancient  Schonberg  treasures. 

Christopher  is  secretly  preparing  them  a  library  of  all  Dr. 
Luther's  and  Dr.'Melancthon's  books,  beautifully  bound,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  many  learned  works  besides. 

And  the  melancholy  has  all  pas.sed  from  Fritz's  face,  or  only 
remains  as  the  depth  of  a  river  to  bring  out  the  sparkle  of  its 
ripples. 

"The  strain  seems  {{one  from  Eva's  heart  and  his.  They  both 
seem  for  the  first  time  all  they  were  meant  to  be. 

Just  90W,  however,  another  event  is  almost  equally  filling 
our  grandmother's  heart 

A  few  days  since,  Christopher  brought  in  two  foreigners  to 
introduce  to  us.  When  she  saw  them,  her  work  dropped  from 
her  hands,  and  half  rising  to  meet  them,  she  said  some  words 
in  a  language  strange  to  all  of  u& 

The  countenance  of  the  strangers  brightened  as  she  spoke, 
and  they  replied  in  the  same  language. 

After  a  few  minutes'  conversation,  our  grandmother  turned  to 
us,  and  said,-^ 

"  They  are  Bohemians, — they  are  Hussites.  They  know  my 
husband's  name.  The  truth  he  died  for  is  still  living  in  my 
country." 

The  rush  of  old  associations  was  iSa  much  for  her.  Her 
lips  quivered,  the  tears  fell  slowly  over  her  cheeks,  and  she 
could  not  say  another  word. 

The  strangers  consented  to  remain  under  my'fiuher's  roof  Cor 
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the  night,  and  told  as  the  eirand  which  brought  them  to  Wittem- 
bog. 

FVora  generation  to  generation,  since  John  Hiuswos  nuurtyred, 
they  nid,  the  truth  he  taught  had  been  preserved  in  Bohemia, 
always  at  the  risk,  and  often  at  the  cost  of  life.  Sometimes  it 
had  peVi^xed  them  much  that  nowhere  in  the  world  beside 
could  they  hear  of  those  who  believed  the  same  truth.  Could 
it  be  possible  tl\at  the  truth  of  God  was^banished  to  the  moun- 
tain fastnesses  t  Like  Elijah  of  old,  they  felt  disposed  to  cry 
in  their  wilderness,  "  I,  only  I,  am  left." 

"  But  they  could  not  have  been  right  to  think  thus,"'  said  my 
mother,  who  never  liked  the  old  religion  to  be  too  much  re- 
proached. "  God  has  always  had  his  own  who  have  loved  him,  in 
the  darkest  days.  From  how  many  convent  cells  have  pious 
hearts  looked  up  to  him.  It  requires  great  teaching  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  many  battles  to  make  a  Luther;  but,  I  think,  it  re- 
quires only  to  touch  the  hem  of  Christ's  garment  to  make  a 
Christiitii. 

"  Yes,"  said  Gottfiied,  opening  our  beloved  commentary  on 
the  Galatians,  "  what  Dr.  Luther  said  is  true  indeed, '  Some  there 
were  in  the  olden  time  whom  God  called  by  the  text  of  the 
goqiel  and  by  baptism.  These  walked  in  simplicity  and  hum- 
bleness of  heart,  thinking  the  monks  and  friars,  and  such  only 
as  were  anointed  by  the  bishops,  to  be  religious  and  holy,  and 
themselves  to  be  profane  and  secular,  and  not  worthy  to  be 
compared  to  them.  Wherefore,  they  feeling  in  themselves  no 
good  works  to  set  against  the  wrath  and  judgment  of  God,  did 
fly  to  the  death  and  passion  of  Christ,  and  were  saved  in  thk 
simplicity.'" 

"  No  doubt  it  was  so,"  said  the  Bohemian  deputies.  "  But 
all  this  was  hidden  from  the  eye  df  man.  Twice  our  fathers 
sent  secret  messengers  throt^h  the  length  and  breadth  of  Chris- 
^tendom  to  see  if  they  could  find  any  that  did  understand,  that 
did  seek  after  God,  and  everywhere  they  found  carelessness^ 
•iq)erstition,  darkness,  but  no  response." 

"  Ah,"  said  my  mother,  "that  is  a  search  only  the  eye  of  God 
am  mal».    Yet,  doubtless,  the  days  were  dark." 

"They  came  bock  without  having  met  with  any  response.*^ 
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continued  the  itnuigen,  "and  again  our  fathen  had  to  toil  and 
suffer  on  alone.  And  now  the  wunds  of  life  have  reached  us 
in  our  mountain  solitudes  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  we 
have  come  to  Witteinberg  to  hear  the  voice  which  awoke  them 
first,  and  to  claim  brotherhood  with  the  evangelical  Christiana 
here.  Dr.  Luther  has  welcomed  us,  and  we  return  to  our 
mountains  to  tell  our  people  that  the  morning  has  dawned  on 
the  world  at  last" 

The  evening  paksed  in  happy  intercourse,  and  before  we 
separated,  Christopher  brought  his  lute,  and  we  all  sang  to- 
gether the  hymn  of  John  Huss,  which  Dr.  Luther  has  published 
among  his  own : — 

and  afterwards  Luther's  own  glorious  hymn  in  German : — 

"  Mil*  6«ut  tncli  litbat  UiriMn  gmMla." 


DMr  CkiWM  ptmtlk,  *n  rcjoict. 
Each  •mil  with  Joy  upafitiagiat : 

Pour  forth  oo*  loni  whh  h«ut  ind  Toic*, 

'  With  lo««  aad  ghdntw  liiKiat. 

dm  Ikanki  lo  God,  our  Lord  «binw— 

IViiks  for  hb  mincl*  afloTCi 
Dearly  h*  huh  rtdieinad  Ml 

IV  drriri  captlv*  bound  I  hy. 
Lay  ia  death'i  chain  forlora ; 

My  ^n*  diumaad  me  aight  aad  day— 
The  $iii  within  me  bora: 

t  amid  not  do  the  thine  I  would, 

In  all  my  lUe  waa  nothinf  good. 
Si*  had  poaaewcd  me  wholly. 

My  |Dod  wofha  eonU  ao  comfort  ihed, 
Worthleaa  muM  they  be  rated ; 

My  free  will  to  all  good  waa  dead. 
And  Cod'i  juit  Judgmenu  hand. 

Me  of  all  hope  my  lins  bereft ; 

Nothing  tmt  death  to  me  was  left, 
Aad  death  waa  hcU'a  dark  portal. 

Then  God  raw  with  deep  pity  moitd 
My  grief  that  knew  no  mraiiirc ; 

Pityiag  he  law,  and  freely  loved,— 
To  aa**  aw  waa  hit  pleanire. 

the  rathet'i  heart  to  ma  wai  atimd. 

Ha  and  me  with  im  aorereign  word, 
Hia  nry  beat  H  coal  him. 


He  apolte  lo  hli  betoved  Son 

With  infintte  cumpauiun, 
'*  Go  hence,  my  heart'a  moat  precMua 

Be  to  the  loat  lahratiaa : 
Daalh,  hia  ralenlleaa  tyrant  day, 
Aad  beat  him  from  hia  lina  away^ 

With  dm  to  lin  for  avaf." 

I 
Willing  the  Sun  took  that  baheil. 

Bora  efa  maiden  motlwr, 
To  hia  own  earth  be  came  a  guest, 

Aad  made  himaelf  my  brother. 
All  aacntly  he  went  hti  way. 
Veiled  in  my  moi.al  Aerh  he  lay. 

And  ihurthe  fue  he  vanquiahtd. 

He  aaid  to  oie,  "Ctiag  cloaa  to  me. 
Thy  aurrowi  now  are  ending : 

Kreely  1  gare  myielf  for  thee. 
Thy  life  with  mine  defending 

For  1  am  thine,  and  thou  art  mine, 

Aad  where  I  am  there  thou  ihali  ifciaa, 
Tha  foa  ahail  aavar  raach  ua. 

Thai,  ha  will  ihed  my  hcart'a  Ufo  UaodL 

And  torture  me  to  death; 
All  this  I  aulTer  for  thy  good, 

THia  hold  with  eamett  foiih. 
Death  dieth  through  my  lift  diirlnei 

I  aiakaabeartbcaeainsofthiaa, 

Aad  ••  ihall  thou  be  raacned 


i'^-A  AfAi'i,  ;-w;j:«-iiii> 
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m 


I  ilM  ^aki  M  kaavm  Ittm  HMi, 
HI|liMm)rr>lk*iM>ta» 

Tkr  Umtm  Umt*  to  Im,  cad  iMnot, 
My  IfM  oa  ifaM  pouriH  I 

la  nay  gMl*  oMrfM  IhM^ 

Aall  tHoiilkM  ■««  Mi4  MM  af  aw, 
MaallMlkMiBlMUli* 


Wkat  I  han  diM  aal  I 

Da  tboo;  uHi  toaoh,  aoaa  dMaaag  t 
Thai  to  God'a  kiofdaoi  aiay  (a  Ibctk, 

Ana  hk  hi«li  ptalM  b*  imwilaii 
Aad  (uafd  tkaa  froai  Ike  word*  «f  awa, 
LmI  Um  iraai  joT  Im  kM  acda : 

Tkaa  ay  laM  ckarg*  I  laa«a  tkaa.' 


Afterwards,  at  our  mother'!  especial  desire,  Eva  and  Fritt 
nng  a  Latin  resurrection  hymn  from  the  olden  time.* 


Tka  natwal  at  tka  waftd 

Couatlaia  arw  jojra  brinftth  fbctk ; 
Ckitat  ariiiiig,  all  thioft  riia.- 

Mm  wiih  hua  rma  tank,        / 
All  tka  atatam  feci  tkdr  LcaiK- 

Faal  Ui  festal  light  outimmA. 

tin  •p'inp  up  witk  aKHloa  ttm, 
BreeMt  waka  upioAand  arana: 

Water  flowt  abundantly, 
Eailh  remaineth  firnk 

All  tkiogt  Ugkt  now  tkywaid  aoar, 

aoUd  thbga  an  raotad  aore : 
AUt 


Ooeaa  wataa,  crown  tranquil,  Be 
Saukaf  'neath  the  bcaveu  icraiMi 

All  the  air  breathes  light  ami  fresh ; 
Our  valley  frowcth  freca. 


Verdure  clothes  the  arid  pkda, 
Frotea  waian  gush  again 
At  the  louck  of  ipria(. 

For  tke  froel  of  deatk  b  nwNed 
The  prince  of  this  world  lic«h  loer  j 

And  his  empire  strong  among  w^ 
All  is  broken  aow. 

Grasping  Hiai  in  wkem  akaw 

He  could  netking  cUia  or  otra. 
Hit  doaak  he  loel. 

Paradise  it  now  regained. 
Life  has  ytnguithed  death  i 

And  the  Joys  he  leiv  had  lael. 
Man  nrcovercth. 

The  cherubim  at  Oad*s  own  word 

Turn  eaide  the  flaming  tword ; 

The  kmg-loH  bleating  is  restared,      ^ 
The  cksed  way  epened  lrea.t 


The  next  morning  the.  strangers  left  us ;  but  all  the  day  out 
grandmother  sat  silent  and  tranquil,  with  her  hands  clasped,  in 
an  inactivity  very  unusual  with  her.  In  the  evening,  when  we 
had  assembled  again — as  we  all  do  now  every  day  in  the  old 
bouse— she  said  quietly,  "Children,  sing  to  me  the  'Nunc 
Dimittis.'  God  has  fulfilled  every  desire  of  my  heart ;  and,  if 
he  willed  it,  I  should  like  now  to  depart  in  peace  to  my  dead. 
,  For  I  know  they  live  unto  him."  * 

Afterwards,  we  fell  into  conversation  about  the  put    It  was 
the  eve  tif  the  wedding-day  of  Eva  and  Friu,  and  Atlantis  and  . 
Conrad.    And  we,  a  family  united  in  one  faith,  naturally  spoke 


*  Mundi  renoratio  Elcraenta  icnriuat, 

Nora  parit  gaudia,  Et  auctortt  leatiuat, 

Resurgante  Domino  '  Quanta  siat  toleauda.- 

Conraiurgunt  orania :  ftc        kc       tat. 

The  tranalatha  only  b  girai  abon. 

oTSl  Vktor,  twelftk  oeatury. 
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together  of  the  wioui  wajn  ib  which  God  had  led  lis  to  the 
one  end. 

The  old  days  roee  up  before  me,  when  the  ideal  of  hoUnea 
had  towered  above  my  life,  grim  and  itony,  like  the  fortren  of 
the  Wartbui]g  (in  which  my  patroness  had  lived),  above  the 
streets  of  Eisenach ;  and  when  even  Christ  the  Lord  seemed  to 
mc^  u  Dr.  Lather  isyi,  " a  lawmaker  giving  more  strait  and 
heavy  commands  than  Moses  himself" — an  irrevocable,  tmap- 
proachable  Judge,  enthroned  far  up  in  the  cold  spaces  of  the 
sky ;  and  heaven,  like  a  convent,  with  very  high  walls,  peopled 
by  nana  rigid  as  Aunt  Agnes.  And  then  the  change  which 
came  over  all  my  heart  when  I  learned,  throu|^  Dr.  Luther's 
teaching,  that  God  is  love — is  our  Father ;  that  Christ  u  the 
Saviour,  who  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  and  loved  us  better  than 
life;  that  heaven  is  our  Father's  house ;  that  holiness  is  simply 
loving  God — ^who  u  so  good,  and  who  has  so  loved  us,  and, 
loving  one  another,  that  the  service  we  have  to  render  is  simply 
to  give  thanks  and  to  do  good ;— when,  as  Dr.  Luther  said,  that 
word  "our"  was  written  deeply  in  my  heart — that  for  our  sins 
He  died — for  mine, — that  for  all,  for  us,  for  me.  He  gave  him- 
sel£ 

And  then  Frits  told  us  how  he  had  toiled  atid  tormented 
himself  to  reconcile  God  to  him,  until  he  found,  through  Dr. 
Luther's  teaching,  that  our  sins  have  been  borne  away  by  the 
Lamb  of  God— ^e  sacrifice  not  of  man's  gift,  but  of  God's; 
"  that  in  that  one  person,  Jesus  Christ,  we  had  foigivsness  of 
sins  and  eternal  life ;"  th^t  God  is  to  us  as  the  father  to  the 
prodigal  son— entreating  lu  to  be  reconciled  to  Him.  And  he ' 
told  us  also,  how  he  had  longed  for  a  priest,  who  could  know 
inMibly  all  his  heart,  and  secure  him  from  the  deceitfulness 
and  imperfectness  of  his  own  confessions,  and  assure  him  that, 
knowing  all  his  sin  to  its  depths,  with  ail  its  aggravations,  he 
yet  pronounced  him  absolved.  And  at  last  he  had  found  that 
Priest,  penetrating  to  the  depths  of  his  heart,  tracing  every  act 
to  its  motive,  every  motive  to  its  source,  and  yet  pronouncing 
him  absolved,  freely,  fully,  at  once — imposing  no  penance,  but 
simply  desiring  a  life  of  thanksgiving  in  return.  "And  this 
Priest."  he  added,  "is  with  me  always;  I  make  my  confessioB 
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lo  him  eveiy  evening,  or  oftencrjif  I  need  it;  and  u  often  m  I 
oonfen,  He  abeolvet,  and  bida  me  be  of  good  courage — go  in 
peaoV  *Bd  am  no  more.  But  He  ia  not  on  earth.  He  dwella 
in  the  holy  of  holiea,  which  never  more  ia  em^y,  like  the  toU* 
taiy  lanctuary  of  the  old  temple  on  all  days  in  the  year  but  onSi 
He  eva  livcth  to  make  intercession  for  us  I" 

Then  we  spoke  together  of  die  two  great  fiu:ts  Dr.  Luther  had 
unveiled  to  us  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  there  is  one  sac- 
rifice of  atonement,  the  spotless  Lamb  of  God,  who  gave  him- 
'  self  mice  for  our  sins;  and  that  there  is  but  one  priestly  Medi- 
ator, the  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God ;  that,  in  consequence  of 
thia,  all  Christians  are  a  holy  priesthood  to  offer  up  spiritual 
sacrifices;  and  the  feeblest  has  his  offering,  which,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  God  delights  to  accept,  having  first  accepted  the 
sinner  himself  in  the  Beloved. 

Our  moth«  spoke  to  us,  in  a  few  words,  of  the  dreadfiil 
thoughts  she  had  of  God — picturing  him  rather  aa  the  Ughtning 
than  the  light;  of  the  curse  which  she  feared  was  lowering  like 
a  thunder-doud  over  her  life,  until  Dr.  Luther  began  to  show 
her  that  the  curse  has  been  borne  for  us  by  Him  who  waa  mads 
a  curse  for  us,  and  removed  for  ever  from  all  who  trust  in  hiia 
"And  then,"  she  said,  "the  Holy  Supper  Uught  me  the  rest 
He  bore  for  us  the  cross;  he  spreads  for  us  the  feast  We 
have,  indeed,  the  cross  to  bear,  but  never  more  the  curse;  the 
cross  from  man,  temptation  from  the  devil,  but  from  God 
nothing  but  blessing." 

But  Eva  said  she  could  not  remember  the  time  when  she  did 
pot  think  God  good  and  kind  beyond  aU.  There  were  many 
other  things  in  religion  which  perplexed  her;  but  this  had  always 
seemed  clear,  that  God  so  loved  the  worid,  he  gave  his  Sco. 
And  she  had  always  hoped  that  all  the  rest  would  be  clear  one 
day  in  the  light  of  that  love.  The  joy  which  Dr.  Luther's 
writings  had  brought  her  was,  she  thought,  like  seeing  the  stains 
cleared  away  from  some  beautiful  painting,  whose  beauty  she 
had  known  but  not  fully  seen — or  like  having  a  misunderstand- 
ii^  expkined  about  a  dear  friend.  She  had  always  wondered 
about  the  hard  penances  to  appease  One  who  loved  so  much, 
and  the  many  mediators  to  approach  Him ;  and  it  had  been  an 
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inexpfcuible  delight  to  find  that  these  were  all  a  inisUke,  and 
that  acceta  to  God  was  indeed  open— that  the  love  and  the  tin, 
-^lilie  and  death,— had  met  on  the  cross,  and  the  sin  had  bem 
blotted  out,  and  death  swallowed  up  of  life 

In  such  discourse  we  passed  the  eve  of  the  wedding-day. 

And  now  the  day  has  vanished  like  a  bright  vision ;  our  little 
gentle  loving  Atlantis  has  gone  with  her  husband  to  their  distant 
home,  the  bridal  crowns  are  laid  aside,  and  Eva  and  Frits  in 
their  sober  e>'ery-day  dress,  but  with  the  crown  of  unfading  joy 
in  their  hearts,  have  gone  together  to  their  lowly  work  in  the 
forest,  to  make  one  more  of  those  hallowed  pastor's  hornet 
iriiich  are  springing  up  now  in  the  villages  of  our  Und. 

But  Gretchcn's  linen-chest  is  likely  to  be  long  before  it  cm 
be  stored  again.  We  have  just  received  tidings  of  the  escape 
of  Eva's  friends,  the  nine  nuns  of  Nimptschen,  from  the  con- 
vent, at  last  I  They  wrote  to  Dr.  Luther,  who  interested  himself 
much  in  seeking  asylums  for  them.  And  now  Master  Leonard 
Koppe  of  Totgau  has  brought  them  safely  to  Wittemberg  con- 
cealed in  his  beer  waggon.  They  say  one  of  the  nuns  in  their 
haste  lefl  her  slipper  behind.  They  are  all  to  be  received  into  * 
various  homes,  and  Gottfried  and  I  are  to  have  the  care  of 
Catherine  von  Bora,  the  most  determined  and  courageous,  it  la 
said,  of  an,  from  whose  cell  they  effected  their  escape. 

I  have  been  busy  preparing  the  guest<hamber  for  her,  strew- 
ing lavender  on  the  Unen,  and  trying  to  make  it  home-like  for 
the  young  maiden  who  is  banished  for  Christ's  sake  from  her 
old  home.  -    ^ 

I  think  it  must  bring  blessings  to  any  home  to  have  such 
guests. 

Our  guest,  the  nobfe  maiden  Catherine  yon  Bora,  hais  arrived. 
Grave  and  reserved  khe  seems  to  be,  although  Eva  spoke  of  her 
as  very  cheerful,  and  light  as  well  as  firm  of  heart  I  feel  a 
little  afraid  of  her.  Her  carriage  has  a  kiud  of  majesty  about  it 
which  makes  me  offer  her  more  deference  than  sympathy.  Her 
eyes  are  dark  and  flashing,  and  her  forehead  is  high  and  cahn. 

This  is  not  so  remarkable  in  me,  I  having  been  always  easily 
.  appalled  by  dignified  persons;  but  evea  Dr.  Luther,  it  seems  tc 
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me.  h  MMMwhat  awed  by  thia  jroung  maiden.  He  thinks  ha 
rather  haughty  and  reierved.  I  am  not  lure  whether  it  is  pride 
or  a  certain  maidenly  dignity. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  too  much  of  the  homely  burgher  Cotta 
nature  to  be  quite  at  ease  with  her. 

Our  gramlmother  would  doubtless  have  understood  her  bettet 
than  either  our  gentle  mother  or  I,  but  t)w  dear  feeble  form 
seems  to  have  been  gradually  failing  since  that  meeting  with 
the  emissaries  of  the  Bohemiao  Church.  Since  the  wedding 
die  has  not  once  left  her  bed.  She  seems  to  live  more  than 
ever  in  the  past,  and  calls  people  by  the  names  she  knew  them 
in  her  early  days,  speaking  of  our  grandfather  as  "  Frans,"  and 
calling  our  mother  "  Greta  "  instead  of  "  the  mother."  In  the 
past  she  seems  to  live,  and  in  that  glorious  present,  veiled  from 
her  view  by  so  thin  a  v«L  Towards  heaven  the  heart,  whose 
earthly  vision  is  dosiitg,  is  u  open  as  ever.  I  sit  beside  her 
and  read  the  Bible  and  Dr.  Luther's  books,  and  Gretchen  say* 
to  her  some  of  the  new  German  hymns,  Dr.  Luther's,  and  his 
translation  of  John  Huss's  hymns.  To-day  she  made  me  read 
again  and  again  this  passage, — "  Christian  faith  is  not,  u  some 
say,  an  empty  husk  in  the  heart  until  love  shall  quicken  it;  but 
if  it  be  true  fiuth,  it  is  a  sure  trust  and  confidence  in  the  heart 
whereby  Christ  is  apprehended,  so  that  Christ  is  the  object  ol 
faith  J  j«»i,  raiAtr  tven^  in  faith  Christ  himsdf  is  prtsmt.  Faith 
therefore  justified!  because  it  apprehendeth  and  possessed)  thk 
treasure,  Christ  present  Whoefore  Christ  apprehended  by 
faith,  and  dwelling  in  the  heart,  is  the  true  Christian  right- 
eousness." 

It  is  strange  to  sit  in  the  old  house,  now  so  quiet,  with  oar 
dear  blind  (iither  downstairs,  and  only  Thekla  at  home  of  all  the 
sisters,  and  the  light  in  that  brave,  strong  heart  of  our  grand-^ 
mother  growing  slowly  dim ;  or  to  hear  the  ringing  sweet  childish 
vdce  of  Gretchen  repeating  the  hymns  of  this  gloiiotts  new  tine 
to  the  failing  heart  of  the  olden  time. 

Last  night,  while  I  watched  beside  that  sick-bed,  I  thought 
much  of  Dr  Luther  alone  in  the  Augustinian  monastery! 
patiently  abiding  in  the  dwelling  his  teaching  has  emptied,  send- 
ing forth  thence  workers  and  teachers  throughout  the  world  { 


and  u  I  pon<1cre<l  what  he  hu  been  to  ut,  to  FriU  and  S*t  tB 
their  lowly  hallowed  home,  to  our  mother,  to  our  grandmother, 
to  the  Bohemian  people,  to  little  Gretcheii  tinging  her  hymna 
to  mc,  to  the  nine  reacucd  naoi,  to  Aunt  Agnei  in  the  convent, 
and  Chriatopher  at  hia  buajr  printing-prcaa,  to  young  and  old, 
religioua  and  tecular ;  I  wonder  what  the  new  time  will  bring  to 
that  brave,  tender,  warm  heart  which  haa  set  ao  many  hearta 
which  wen  in  bondage  free,  and  made  life  rich  to  ao  many  who 
ware  poor,  yet  haa  left  hia  awn  life  ao  aoUtary  itilL 
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Ttnrntmum  Fn»Mt,  fi^  tfa» 

Kb  certainljr  very  much  happier  for  Friu  and  me  to 
live  in  the  paitor*!  houae  than  in  the  caatle ;  down 
among  the  homea  of  men,  and  the  beautiful  myateriea 
odcrful  foreat  land,  inatead  of  towering  high  above  all 
on  a  fortified  height  Not  of  couim  that  I  mean  the  heart  may 
not  be  aa  lowly  in  the  castle  aa  in  the  cottage;  but  it  leema  to 
me  a  richer  and  more  fhiitfy  life  to  dwell  among  the  people 
than  to  be  raised  above  them.  The  character  of  the  dwelling 
teems  to  symbolize  the  nature  of  the  life.  And  what  lot  can  be 
sobleasedasourst 

linked  to  all  classes  that  we  may  serve  our  Master  who  came 
,  to  minister  among  alL  In  education  equal  to  the  n<^>lca,  or 
rather  to  the  patrician  families  of  the  great  cities,  who  so  (ar 
surpass  the  country  proprietors  in  culture,— in  circumstances  the 
pastor  is  nearer  the  peasant,  knowing  by  experience  what  are 
the  bmneiy  trials  of  straitened  means.  Little  ofikes  of  kindness 
can  be  bterchanged  between  ua.  Muhme  Triidchen  finds  a 
pure  pleasure  in  bringing  me  a  basket  of  her  new-laid  eggs  as 
an  adcnowledgment  of  Frits's  visiu  to  her  sick  boy;  and  h 
makes  it  all  the  sweeter  to  carry  food  to  the  fiunily  of  the  old 
charcoal-burner  in  the  forest-domng  that  our  meals  for  a  day 
or  two  have  to  be  a  little  plainer  in  consequence.  I  think  gifts 
which  come  from  loving  contrivance  and  a  little  self-denial,  must 
be  more  wholesome  to  receive  than  the  mere  overflowings  of  a 
fiill  store.  And  I  am  sure  tfaey  are  &r  sweeter  to  give.  Onr 
lowly  home  seems  fai  some  sense  die  fiithei's  house  ot  the  village; 
and  it  is  such  homes,  such  hallowed  centres  of  love  and  minla- 
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try,  which  God  throng  our  Luther  U  giving  back  to  villagt  i 
village  in  our  land 

But,  u  FriU  uyv,  I  muit  be  careful  not  to  buiM  our  panonift 
into  a  pinnacle  higher  than  any  caatle,  Juit  to  make  a  pedMtal 
Ibr  him,  which  I  certainly  wmetiincfl  detect  mfMlf  doing.  Hia 
gifta  teem  to  me  to  rich,  and  hia  character  ia,  I  am  aure,  ao 
noble,  that  it  ia  natural  I  ihould  picture  to  myaelf  hii  vocation 
Al  the  higheit  in  the  world.  That  it  ii  the  higheat,  however, 
I  am  Ncwtlj  convinced ;  the  higheat  u  long  u  it  is  the 
lowlieat. 

The  people  begin  to  be  quite  at  home  with  ui  now.  There 
m  no  great  gatea,  no  nwat,  no  heavy  drawbridge  between  ua 
•nd  the  peaianti.  Our  doora  atand  open ;  and  timid  handa 
which  could  never  Icnock  to  demand  admittance  at  caatle  or 
convent  gate  can  venture  gently  to  lift  our  latch.  Mothen 
Creep  to  the  kitchen  with  their  sick  children  to  aak  for  herba, 
lotiona,  or  drinks,  which  I  learned  to  distil  in  the  convent 
And  then  I  can  ask  them  to  ait  down,  and  we  often  naturally 
begin  to  speak  of  Him  who  healed  the  sick  people,  with  a  won^ 
and  took  the  little  children  from  the  mothers'  arms  to  His  to 
bless  them.  Sometimes,  too,  stories  of  wrong  and  sorrow  come 
out  to  me  which  no  earthly  balm  can  cure,  and  I  can  point  to 
Him  who  only  can  heal  becanae  He  only  can  forgive. 

Then  Fritz  says  he  can  preach  so  differently  from  knowing 
the  heart-cares  and  burdens  of  his  flock ;  and  the  people  seem 
to  feel  so  differently  when  they  meet  again  from  the  pulpit  with 
lacred  words  and  histories  which  they  have  grown  lamiliv  with 
in  the  home. 

A  few  of  the  girls  come  to  me  ilso  to  learn  sewing  or  knitdng, 
and  to  Usten  or  learn  to  read  Bible  stories.  Frits  meanwhile 
inatijicts  the  boys  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  sacred  musjc,  becauac 
the  schoolmaster  is  growing  old  and  can  teach  the  children  little 
bat  a  few  Latin  prayers  by  rote,  and  to  spell  out  the  German 
alphabet 

I  could  not  have  imagined  such  ignorance  as  wc^htvt  found 
here.  It  aeema,  FriU  aayi,  as  if  the  first  preachers  of  Chtia. 
tiatdty  to  the  Germans  had  done  very  much  for  the  heart  of  the 
nation  what  the  first  settlers  did  for  its  forests,  made  a  clearing 
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Hm  bean  aad  wolvea  which  prowl  about  the  fonat,  and 
aometiniea  to  winter  ventura  doee  to  the  thretholds  of  our 
hoiiaea,  are  no  wilder  than  the  wild  legends  which  haunt  the 
bearts  of  the  peasants.  On  Sundays  they  attire  themselves  in 
their  holiday  clothes,  come  to  hear  mass,  bow  before  the  sacred 
host,  and  the  crucifix,  and  bnage  <^  the  Virgin,  and  return  to 
continue  during  the  week  their  everyday  terror-worship  of  the 
qxrits  o(  the  forot  They  seem  practically  to  think  our  Lord 
ia  the  God  of  the  church  and  the  village,  while  the  old  pagan 
apctoa  ntain  poaaeaaion  of  the  forest  They  appear  scaroeljr 
even  quite  to  have  decided  St  Christopher^s  question,  "  Which 
is  the  ttrongat,  that  I  may  worship  him  t  ** 

But,  alas,  whether  at  church  or  in  the  forest,  the  worship 
they  have  been  taught  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  one  of  fear. 
The  CoboMs  and  various  sprites  they  believe  will  bewitch  their 
cows,  set  fire  to  their  hay-stacks,  lead  them  astny  through  the 
forest,  steal  their  inlants  from  the  cradle  to  replace  them  by 
&try  changelings.  Their  malignity  and  wnth  they  deprecate, 
therefore,  by  leaving  them  gleanings  of  com  or  nuts,  by  speaking 
of  them  with  feigned  respect,  or  by  Christian  words  and  prayer, 
which  they  use  as  spells. 

From  the  Almighty  God  they  fear  severer  evil  He,  they 
dunk,  ia  to  sit  on  the  dreadfiil  day  of  wrath  on  the  judgment 
throne  to  demand  strict  account  of  all  their  misdeeds.  Against 
His  wrath  also  they  have  been  taught  to  use  various  remedies 
which  seem  to  us  little  better  than  a  kind  of  spiritual  spells ; 
patera^  aves,  penances,  confession,  mdulgcnces. 

To  protect  them  against  the  forest  sprites  they  have  secret 
leooune  to  certain  gifted  persons,  mostly  shrivelled,  solitary,  - 
weird  old  women  (successors,  Frits  says,  of  the  old  pagan 
prophetesses),  who  for  money  perform  certain  rites  of  white 
magic  for  them ;  or  give  them  written,  charma  to  wear,  or  teach 
them  magic  thymea  to  say. 

To  protect  them  against  God,  diey  used  to  have  recourse  to 
the  priest,  who  perfwmed  masses  for  them,  laid  ghosta,  absolved 
sins,  promised  to  turn  aside  the  vengeance  of  offended  heaven. 

ik        ■   -.  ■     ,   .  . 
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But  in  both  ouea  they  Mem  to  have  the  melancholy  per- 
nuuion  that  the  ruling  power  i*  hostile  to  them.  In  both  caieai 
rtligion  ii  not  to  much  a  worthip  u  a  tpdl;  not  an  approach 
to  God,  but  an  interposing  of  something  to  keep  off  the  weight 
of  his  dreaded  presence. 

When  first  we  began  to  undentand  thia,  it  uaed  to  ooat  dm 
Many  tean. 

"  How  can  it  be,"  I  said  one  day  to  Frits,  "  that^l  the  world 
aeems  so  utterly  to  misunderstand  God  I" 

"  There  is  an  enemy  b  the  world,"  he  said,  solemnly, "  sowing 
liea  about  God  in  every  heart" 

"  Yet  God  U  mightier  than  Satan,"  I  said ;  "  how  ia  it  then 
that  no  ray  penetrates  through  the  darkness  from  fruitful  seasons^ 
from  the  beauty  of  the  spring  time,  from  the  abundance  of  'the 
harvest,  from  th«  joys  of  home,  to  show  the  people  that  God 
islovet" 

"  Ah,  Eva,"  he  said  sadly,  "  have  you  forgotten  that  not  only 
is  the  devil  in  the  world,  but  sin  in  the  heart  t  He  lies,  indeed, 
about  God,  when  he  persuades  us  that  God  grudges  us  blessings; 
but  he  teUs  the  truth  about  onselves  when  he  remuida  us  that 
we  are  sinners,  under  the  curse  of  the  good  and  loving  law.  The 
lie  would  not  stand  for  an  instant  if  it  were  not  founded  on  the 
ttuth.  It  is  only  by  confessing  the  truth,  on  which  his  fiUse- 
hood  is  baaed,  that  we  can  destroy  it  We  must  say  to  the 
peasants,  "  Your  fear  is  well  founded.  See  on  that  enst  what 
your  sin  cost ! "  . 

"  But  the  0I4  religion  displayed  the  crucifix,"  I  said. 

"Thank  God,  it  did— it  does!"  he  said.  "But,  instead  ol 
the  crucifix,  we  have  to  tell  of  a  cross  fiom  which  the  Crucified 
is  gone ;  of  an  empty  tomb  and  a  risen  Saviour ;  of  the  curse 
removed  j  of  God,  who  gave  the  Sacrifice,*  welcoming  back  the 
Sufferer  to  the  throne." 

We  have  not  made  much  change  in  the  outward  ocremonieSL 
Only,  instead  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  we  have  the  Feast  of 
the  Holy  Supper ;  no  elevation  of  the  host,  no  saying  of  private 
masses  for  the  dead;  and  all  the  prayers,  thanksgivings,  and 
hymns,  in  Gennan. 

Or.  Luther  still  retains  die  Latin  in  some  of  the  servtoea  of 
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WHtemberg,  on  account  of  ita  b«ing  an  univenhy  town,  thai 
the  youth  may  be  XnaiffftA  in  the  ancient  langtiagea.  Ha  mM 
he  would  gladly  have  lllne  of  the  tervicea  in  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
in  order  thereby  to  make  the  atudy  of  thoae  languages  iw 
common  as  that  of  Latin.  But  here  in  the  forest,  among  tbf 
ignorant  peasants,  and  the  knights,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
forget  before  old  age  what  little  learning  they  actjuircd  in  boj^ 
hood,  Fritz  sees  no  reason  whatever  for  retaining  the  ancient 
language ;  and  delightful  it  b  to  watch  the  faces  of  the  peopi* 
when  he  reads  the  Bible  or  Luther'a  hymns,  now  that  soma  of 
them  begin  to  understand  that  the  divine  service  is  someu:tiig 
in  which  their  hearta  and  niindu  are  to  joip,  instead  of  a  kiiM 
of  magic  external  rite  to  be  performed  for  them. 

It  is  a  great  delight  also  to  us  to  visit  Chiiemhild  and  Ulridi 
von  Gersdorf  at  the  cattle.  The  old  knight  and  Dame  Hc»> 
mentrud  were  ycxy  reserved  with  us  at  first ;  but  the  knight  haa 
always  been  most  courteous  to  me,  arid  Dame  Hermentmd, 
now  that  she  is  convinced  we  have  no  intcntign  qf  tranching  oa 
ber  state,  recdves  us  very  kindly. 

^BetB££]M>V<i"''*over,  there  is  another  tender  bond,  since 

IffieTias  allowed  herself  to  speak  of  her  sister  Beatrice,  to  me 

known  only  as  the  subdued  and  faded  agfed  mm;  to  Ihnm 

Hermentrud,  and  the  aged  retainers  and  villagers,  remembered 

in  her  bright,  but  early  blighted,  girlhood. 

Again  and  again  I  have  to  tell  her  sister  the  story  of  hot 
gradual  awakening  from  uncomplaining  hopelessness  to  a  loiriy 
and  heavenly  rest  in  Christ;  and  of  her  meek  and  peaceiiil 
death. 

"  Great  sacrifices,"  she  said  once,  "  have  to  be  made  to  the 
honour  oS  a  noble  Imeage,  Frau  Pastorin.  I  also  have  had  my 
sorrows  i"  and  she  opened  a  drawer  of  a  cabinet,  and  showed 
me  the  miniature  portraits  of  a  nobleman  and  his  young  boy, 
her  husband  and  son,  both  in  armour.  "These  both  wen 
slain  in  a  feud  with  the  family  to  which  Beatrice's  betrothed 
belonged,"  she  said  bitterly.  "  And  shoukl  our  lince  cvor  be 
mingled  in  one  I" 

"  But  are  these  feuds  never  to  die  oat  1"  I  Mid 

"  Yes,"  she  replied  sternly,  leading  me  to  a  wiodmr,  flfoa 
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wUdi  we  looked  on  a  ruined  cutle  in  the  distance.    "  Tlut 
feud  hat  died  out    The  family  is  extinct  I" 
-     "  The  Lord  Christ  tells  us  to  forgive  our  enemies,"  I  saidl 
quietly. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  she  replied ;  "  but  the  Von  Bemsteins  were 
usurpers  of  our  rights,  robBers  and  murderers.  Such  wrongs 
must  be  avenged,  or  society  would  fall  to  pieces." 

Towards  the  peasants  Dame  Hermentnid  has  very  condes- 
eending  and  kindly  feelings,  and  frequently  gives  us  food  and 
clothing  for  them,  although  die  stiU  doubts  the  wisdom  of 
teaching  them  to  read. 

"  Every  one  should  be  kept  in  his  place,"  she  says. 

And  as  yet  I  do  not  think  she  can  form  any  idea  of  heaven, 
«xcept  as  of  a  well  organized  community,  in  which  the  spirits 
fxS  the  nobles  preside  loftily  on  the  heights,  while  the  spirits  of 
the  peasants  keep  meekly  to  the  valleys;  the  primary  distinction 
between  earth  and  heaven  being,  that  in  heaven  all  will  know 
how  to  keep  in  their  placea 

And  no  doubt  iii  one  sense  she  is  right  But  how  would  die 
like  the  order  in  which  places  in  heaven  are  assigned  1. 

"7^  first  shall  be  last,  and  t/u  last  firtt." 

"  He  that  is  chief  anumg  you,  let  him  be  as  he  that  dcth  terM." 

Among  the  peasants  sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  Fritz  is 
startled  by  the  bitterness  of  feeling  which  betrays  itself  against 
the  lords;  how  the  wrongs  of  generations  are  treasured  up,  and 
the  name  of  Luther  is  chiefly  revered  from  a  vague  idea  that  he, 
dte  peasant's  son,  will  set  the  peasants  free.     . 

Ah,  when  will  God's  order  be  established  in  the  worid,  when 

.  each,  instead  of  struggling  upwards  in  selfish  ambition,  and 

pressing  others  down  in  mean  pride — looking  up  to  envy,  and 

looking  down  to  scorn — shall  look  up  to  honour  and  look  down 

to  help  I  when  all  shall  "by  love  serve  one  another!" 

';'.  St^ttmttr  I5*>.' 

We  have  now  a  guest  of  whom  I  do  not  dare  to  speak  to 
Dame  Hermentrud.  Indeed,  the  whole  hittoiy  Fiitz.,aiid  I 
will  never  tell  to  any  here.  '    , ; 

A  few  days  since  a  worn,  grey-haired  old  man  came  Ik  Our 
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house,  whom  Fritz  welcomed  as  an  old  friend    It  was  Priett . 
Ruprecht  Haller,  from  Franconix     Fritz  had  told  me  something 
of  his  history,  so  that  I  knew  what  he  meant,  when  in  a  quiver- 
ing voice  he  said,  abruptly,  taking  Fritz  aside, — 

"  Bertha  is  very  ill — perhaps  dying.  I  must  never  see  her 
any  more.  She  will  not  suffer  it,  I  know.  Can  you  go  and 
speak  a  few  words  of  comfort  to  her  1" 

Fritz  expressed  his  readiness  to  do  anything  in  his  power, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  Priest  Ruprecht  was  to  stay  with  us  that . 
night,  and  that  they  were  to  start  together  on  the  morrow  for 
the  farm  where  Bertha  was  at  service,  which  lay  not  many  miles 
off  through  the  forest 

But  in  the  night  I  had  a  plan,  which  I  determined  to  set 
going  before  I  mentioned  it  to  Fritz,  because  he  will  often  con- 
cent to  a  thing  which  is  once  b^un,  which  he  would  think  quite 
impracticable  if  it  is  on\y  proposed;  that  is,  especially  as  regards 
anything  in  which  I  am  involved.  Accordingly,  the  next  morning 
I  rose  very  early  and  went  to  our  neighbour.  Fanner  Herder,  to 
ask  him  to  lend  us  his  old  grey  pony  for  the  day,  to  bring  home 
an  invalid.  He  consented,  and  before  we  had  finished  breakfast 
the  pony  was  at  the  door. 

"What  is  this t"  said  Fritz. 

''  It  is  Farmpr  Herder's  pony  to  take  me  to  the  farm  where 
Bertha  lives,  and  to  bring  her  back,"  I  said. 

"Impossible,  my  love  I"  said  Fritz. 

"  But  you  see  it  is  already  all  arranged,  and  begun  to  be 
done,"  I  said;  "I  am  dressed,  and  the  room  is  all  ready  to 
receive  her." 

Priest  Ruprecht  rose  from  the  table,  and  moved  towards  me, 
exclaiming  fervently, — 

"God  bless  you  I"  Then  seeming  to  fear  that  he  had  said 
what  he  had  no  jight  to  say,  he  added,  "  God  bless  you  for  the 
thought    But  it  is  too  mu^X.  and  he  left  the  room. 

"What  would  you  doJipf"  Fritz  ssdd,  looking  in  much 
perplexity  at  me.  '  '^^^  . 

"Welcome  Bertha  as  a  sister,"  I  said,  "and  nurse  her' until 
(he  is  wea" 

"  But  how  can  I  suffer  you  to  be  under  one  roof  t"  he  said., 
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I  OMild  not  help  my  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

"  The  Lord  Jesus  suffered  such  to  anoint  his  feet,"  I  said, 
*  and  she,  you  told  me,  Iqves  Him,  has  given  up  all  dearest  to 
her  to  keep  his  words.  Let  us  blot  out  the  past  as  he  does, 
and  let  her  begin  Ufe  again  from  our  home,  if  God  wills  it  sa" 

Fritz  made  no  further  objection.  And  through  the  dewy 
forest  paths  we  went,  we  three;  and  with  us,  I  think  we  all  felt, 
went  Another,  invisible,  the  Good  Shepherd  of  the  wandering 
•heep. 

Never  did  the  green  glades  and  forest  flowers  and  solemn 
pines  seem  to  me  more  fresh  and  beautiful,  and  more  like  a 
holy  cathedral  than  that  morning. 

After  a  little  meek  resistance  Bertha  came  back  with  Fritz 
and  me.  Her  sickness  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  the  decline 
of  one  for  whom  life's  hopes  and  work  are  over,  than  any 
positive  disease.  And  with  care,  the  grey  pony  brought  her 
safely  home. 

Never  did  our  dear  home  seem  to  welcome  us  so  brightly  as 
when  we  led  her  back  to  it,  for  whom  it  was  to  be  a  sanctuary 
of  rest,  and  refuge  from  bitter  tongues. 

There  wt^  a  little  room  over  the  porch  which  we  had  set' 
apart  as  the  guest-chamber ;  and  very  sweet  it  was  to  me  that 
Bert)\a  should  be  its  first  inmate;  very  sweet  to  Fritz  and  me 
that  our  home  should  be  what  our  Lord's  heart  is,  a  refuge  iot 
the  outcast,  the  penitent,  the  solitary,  and  the  sorrowful 

Such  a  look  <^  rest  came  over  her  poor,  worn  face,  when  at 
last  she  was  laid  on  her  little  bed  I 

^'  I  think  I  shall  get  well  soon,"  she  said  the  next  morning, 
"and  then  you  will  let  me  stay  and  be  your  servant;  when  I 
am  strong  I  can  work  really  hard,  and  there  is  something  in  you 
both  which  makes  me  feel  this  like  home." 

"We  will  try,"  I  said,  "to  find  out  what  God  would  have 
us  da" 

She  does  improve  daily.  Yesterday  she  asked  for  some  spin- 
ning, or  other  work  to  do,  and  it  seems  to  cheer  her  wonderfully. 
To-day  she  has  been  sitting  in  our  dwelling-room  with  her  sptiv 
ning-whed.  I  introduced  her  to  the  villagers  who  come  in  as 
a  fiiend  who  bu  been  UL    Th^  do  not  know  hei  history. 
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It  fa  an  accomplished  pow.  The  little  guest-chamber  over 
the  porch  is  empty  again,  and  Bertha  is  gone.    ' 

As  she  was  recovering  Fritz  received  a  letter  from  Priest 
Rupiecht,  which  he  read  in  silence,  and  then  laid  aside  until 
we  were  alone  on  one  of  our  expeditions  to  the  old  chiurcoal- 
bumet's  in  the  forest 

"  Haller  wants  to  see  Bertha  once  more,"  he  said,  dubiously. 

"And  why  not,  Fritz t"  I  said;  "why  should  not  the  old 
wrong  as  far  as  ^ssible  be  repaired,  and  those  who  have  given 
each  other  up  at  'God's  commandment,  be  given  back  to  each 
other  by  hu  commandment^" 

" I  have  thought  so  often,  my  love,"  he  said,  "but  I  did  not 
know  what  you  would  thinL" 

So  after  s«me  Utile  difficulty  and  delay,  Bertha  and  Priest 
Ruprecht  Haller  were  married  very  quietly  in  our  village  church, 
and  went  forth  to  a  distant  village  in  Pomerania,  by  the  Baltic 
Sea,  from  which  Dr.  Luther  had  received  a  request  to  send  them 
a  minister  of  the  gospel 

It  went  to  my  heart  to  see  the  two  go  forth  together  down 
the  village  street,  those*  two  whose  youth  inhuman  hws  and 
human  weakness  had  so  blighted.  There  was  a  reverence  abou  t 
his  tenderness  to  her,  and  a  wistful  lowliness  in  hers  for  him, 
which  said,  "All  that  thou  hast  lost  for  me,  as  far  as  may  be  I 
will  make  up  to  thee  in  the  years  that  remain  t" 

But  as  we  watched  her  pale  face  and  feeble  steps,  and  his 
bent,  though. still  vigorous  form,  Fritz  took  my  hands  as  we 
turned  back  into  the  house,  and  said, — 

"  It  is  welL     But  it  can  hardly  be  for  long  I" 

And  I  could  not  answer  him  for  tears. 


IT 
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[E  slow  lingering  months  of  decline  are  over.  Ye»- 
terday  our  grandmother  died.  As  I  looked  for  the 
last  time  on  the  face  that  had  smiled  on  me  from  child- 
hood, the  hands  which  rendered  so  many  little  loving  services 
to  me,  none  of  which  can  evermore  be  returned  to  her,  what  A 
sacred  tenderness  is  thrown  over  all  recollection  of  her,  how 
each  little  act  of  thoughtful  consideration  and  self-denial  rushes 
back  on  the  heart,  what  love  I  can  see  glowing  through  the 
anxious  care  which  sometimes  made  her  a  little  quqidous, 
especially  with  my  father,  although  never  lately. 

Can  life  ever  be  quite  the  same  again  t  Can  we  ever  forget 
to  bear  tenderly  widi  little  infirmities  such  as  those  of  hers, 
which  seem  so  blameless  now,  or  to  prize  with  a  thankfulness 
which  would  flood  with  sunshine  our  little  cares,  the  love  whicl) 
must  one  day  be  silent  to  us  as  she  is  nowt 

Her  death  seems  to  age  us  all  into  another  generation  I  She 
lived  from  the  middle  of  the  old  world  into  the  full  morning  of 
the  new;  and  a  whole  age  of  the  past  seems  to  die  with  her. 
But  after  seeing  those  Bohemian  deputies  and  knowing  that 
Fritz  and  Eva  were  married,  she  ceased  to  wish  to  live.  She 
had  lived,  she  said,  through  two  mornings  of  time  on  earth,  and 
now  sh«  longed  for  the  dajrbreak  of  heaven. 

But  yesterday  morning,  one  of  us  1  and  now  one  of  the  heavenly 
host  I  Yesterday  we  knew  .every  thought  of  her  heart,  every 
detail  of  her  life,  and  now  she  is  removed  into  a  sphere  of  which 
we  know  less  than  of  the  daily  life  of  the  most  ancient  of  the 
patriarchs.    As  Dr.  Luther  says,  an  infant  on  its  mother's  breast' 
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hu  ts  much  anderaunding  of  the  life  before,  i^  as  we  (tf  the  life 
before  u$  after  death.  "Yet,"  he  saith  also,  "since  God  hatfi 
made  his  world  of  earth  and  sky  so  fair,  how  much  fairer  that 
imperishable  worid  beyond  t " 

All  seems  to  me  clear  and  bright  after  the  resurrection ;  but 
now  t  where  is  that  spirit  now,  so  familiar  to  us  and  so  dear,  and 
now  so  utterly  separated  1 

Dr.  Luther  said,  "  A  Christian  should  say,  I  know  that  it  is 
thus  I  shall  journey  hence ;  when  my  soul  goes  forth,  charge  is 
given  to  God's  kings  and  high  princes,  who  are  the  dear  angels, 
to  receive  me  and  convoy  me  safely  home.  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, he  writes,  teach  nothing  of  purgatory,  but  tell  us  that  the 
■pints  of  the  just  enjoy  the  sweetest  and  most  delightful  peace 
and  rest  How  they  live  there,  indeed,  we  know  not,  or  what 
the  pfaBte  is  where  they  dwell  But  this  we  know  assuredly,  they 
are  in  no  grief  or  pain,  but  rest  in  the  grace  of  God.  As  in  this 
life  they  were  wont  to  fall  softly  asleep  in  the  guard  and  keep- 
ing of  God  and  the  dear  angels,  without  fear  of  harm,  although 
the  devils  might  prowl  around  them ;  so  after  this  life  do  they 
repose  in  the  hand  of  God."  * ' 

"  To  d^rt  and  te  with  Christ  is  far  bater." 

"  Unlay  in  Paradise  with  me."  ^ 

"  Absent  from  the  body,  at  home  with  the  Lord." 

Everything  for  our  peace  and  comfort  concerning  those'  who 
are  gone  depends  on  what  those  words  "  with  me"  were  to  them 
and  are  to  us.  Where  and  how  they  live,  indeed,  we  know  not ; 
with  Whom  we  know.  The  more  then,  O  our  Saviour  and 
theirs  1  we  know  of  Thee,  the  more  we  kndw  of  them  With 
Thee,  indeed,  the  waiting-time  before  the  resurrection  can  be  no 
cold  drear  ante-chamber  of  the  palace.  Where  Thou  art,  must 
be  light,  love,  and  home. 

Precious  as  Dr  Luther's  own  words  are,  what  are  they  at  a 
time  like  this,  compared  with  the  word  of  God  he  has  unveiled 
toust 

My  mother,  however,  is  greatly  cheered  by  these  words  vA 
his,  "  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  grant  us  joyfully  to  see  each  other 
again  hereafter.  ?or  our  faith'Hs  sure,  and  we  doubt  not  that 
we  shall  see  each  other  again  with  Ouist  in  a  little  while;  unoe 
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the  dqMUture  from  this  life  to  be  with  Christ  is  less  in  God's 
sight,  Uian  if  I  go  from  you  to  Mansfeld,  or  you  took  leave  o< 
me  to  go  from  Wittembeig  to  Mansfeld.  This  is  assuredly  true. 
A  brief  hour  of  sleep  and  all  will  be  changed." 

WiTTiMnao,  Sttltmtfr  1314. 

During  this  month  we  have  been  able  often  to  give  thanks 
that  the  beloved  feeble  form  is  at  rest  The  times  seem  very 
troublous.  Dr.  Luther  thinks  most  seriously  of  them.  Rum- 
ours have  reached  us  for  some  time  of  an  uneasy  feeling  among 
the  peasantry.  Fritz  wrote  about  it  from  the  Thuringian  Forest 
The  peasants,  as  our  good  Elector  said  lately,  have  suffered 
many  wrongs  from  their  lords;  and  Fritz  says  they  had  formed 
the  wildest  hopes  of  better  days  from  Dr.  Luther  and  his  words. 
They  thought  the  days  of  freedom  had  come.  And  bitter  and 
hard  it  is  for  them  to  learn  that  the  gospel  brings  freedom  now 
as  of  old  by  giving  strength  to  suffer,  instead  of  by  suddenly  re> 
dressing  wrong.  The  fanatics,  moreover,  have  been  among 
them.  The  Zwickau  prophets  and  Thomas  Miinzer  (silenced 
last  year  at  Wittemberg  by  Luther's  return  from  the  Wartburg), 
have  promised  them  all  they  actually  expected  from  Luther. 
Once  more,  they  say,  God  is  sending  inspired  men  on  earth,  to 
introduce  a  new  order  of  things,  no  more  to  teach  the  saints  how 
to  bow,  suffer,  and  be  patient;  but  how  to  fight  and  averse 
themselves  of  their  adversaries,  and  to  reign.  « 

Now,  alas,  the  peasants  are  in  open  revolt,  rushing  through 
the  land  by  tens  of  thousands.  Tlie  insurrection  began  in  the 
Black  Forest,  and  now  it  sweeps  throughout  the  land,  gathering 
strength  as  it  advances,  and  bearing  everything  before  it  by  the 
mere  force  of  numbers  and  movement  City  after  city  yields 
and  admits  them,  and  swears  to  their  Twelve  Articles,  which  in 
themselves  they  say  are  not  so  bad,  if  only  they  were  enforced 
by  better  means.  Castle  after  castle  is  assailed  and  fidls.  Ul- 
rich  writes  in  burning  indignation  at  the  cruel  deaths  they  have 
inflicted  on  noble  men  and  women,  and  on  their  pillaging  the 
ooavnts.    Fritz,  on  the  other  hand,  writes  entreating  us  not  to 
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fuiget  the  long  catalogue  of  legalized  wronp  which  had  led  to 
this  moment  of  fierce  and  lawless  vengeance; 

Dr.  Luther,  although  sympathizing  with  the  peasants  by  birth, 
and  by  virtue  of  his  own  quick  and  generous  indignation  at  io' 
justice,  whilst  with  a  prophet's  plainnesi  he  blames  the  nobles  for 
their  exactions  and  tyranny,  yet  sternly  demands  the  suppression 
of  the  revolt  with  the  sword.  He  says  this  is  essential,  if  it  were  only 
to  free  the  honest  and  well-meaning  peasantry  from  the  tyianny 
,,  of  the  ambitious  and  turbulent  men  who  compel  them  to  join 
their  banner  on  pain  of  deathj£9  With  a  heart  that  bleeds  at  every 
severity,  he  counsels  the  severest  measures  as  the  most  merdfuL 
More  than  once  he  and  others  of  the  Wittemberg  doctors  have 
succeeded  in  quieting  and  dispersing  riotous  bands  of  the  peas- 
ants assembled  by  tens  of  thousands,  with  a  few  calih  and  ear- 
nest words.  But  bitter,  indeed,  are  these  times  to  him.  The 
peasants  whom  he  pities,  and  because  he  pities  condemns,  call 

'  out  that  he  has  betrayed  them,  and  threaten  his  life.  The  pre- 
lates and  princes  of  the  old  religion  declare  all  this  disorder  and 
pillage  are  only  the  natural  consequences  of  his  false  doctrine 
But  between  them  both  he  goes  steadfastly  forward,  speaking 
faithful  words  to  alL  More  and  more,  however,  as  terrible 
rumours  reach  us  of  torture,  and  murder,  and  wild  pillage,  he 
seems  to  become  convinced  that  mercy  and  vigour  are  on  the 
same  side.    And  now  he,  whose  journey  through  Germany  not 

i  three  years  since  was  a  triumphal  procession,  has  to  ride  secretly 
&<on>  place  to  place  on  his  errands  of  peace-making,  in  danger 
of  being  put  to  death  by  the  people  if  he  were  discovered  t 

My  heart  aches  for  these  peasants.  These  are  not  the  Phari- 
sees who  were  f  tut  Nind"  but  understood  only  too  well  what 
they  rejected.  They  are  the  "  multitudes,"  the  common  people, 
who  ai^  of  old  heard  the  voice  of  love  and  truth  gladly;  for  whom 
dying  he  pleaded,  "  They  know  not  what  they  da"    k 

The  tide  has  tnmed.  The  army  of  the  emfure,  under  Trud^ 
sess,  is  out  Philip  of  Hesse,  after  quieting  bis  own  dominions, 
is  come  to  Saxony  to  suppress  the  revolt  here.  Our  own  gentle 
and  mercifiil  Elector,  who  so  reluctantly  drew  the  sword,  is,  they 
■ay*  dying.    The  world  is  fiiU  of  change  1 
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Meantime,  in  our  little  V^ttembeig  world,  changes  are  in  pro- 
•pect  It  aeenu  probable  that  Dr.  Luther,  after  Mttling  the 
(Mher  eight  nuni,  and  endeavouring  also  to  find  a  home  for 
Cadtetine  von  Bora,  will  espouse  her  himself.  A  few  months 
(inoe  he  tried  to  persuade  her  to  marry  Glatz,  pastor  of  Ortor 
mund,  but  she  refiiaed.  And  now  it  seems  certain  that  the  soli- 
tary Auisustinian  convent  will  become  a  home,  and  that  she  wi^' 
QuJce  it  sa 

'  Gottfried  and  I  cannot  but  rejoice.  In  this  world  of  tumult 
and  unrest,  it  seems  so  needful  that  that  warm,  earnest  heart 
should  have  one  place  where  it  can  rest,  one  heart  that  will  un- 
derstand and  be  true  to  him  if  all  else  should  become  estranged, 
as  so  many  have,  And  this,  we  trust,  Catherine  von  Bora 
will  be  to  him. 

Reserved,  and  with  an  innate  dignity,  which  will  befit  the  wife 
of  him  whom  God  has  called  in  so  many  ways  to  be  the  leader 
(tf  the  hearts  of  men,  she  has  a  spirit  which  will  prevent  her 
nnking  into  the  mere  reflection  of  that  resolute  charactei,  and  a 
cheerfiilness  and  womanly  tact  which  will,  we  hope,  sustair  him 
through  many  a  depressing  hour,  such  as  those  who  wear  earth's 
crowns  of  any  kind  must  know. 

Thaa  jtu  has,  bdeed,  been  a  year  of  changes.  The  peasant 
revolt  u  crushed..  At  Frankenhausen,  the  last  great  victory  was 
gained  Thomas  Miinzer  was  slain,  and  his  undisciplined  hosts 
fled  in  hopdess  confusion.  The  revolt  is  crushed,  alas !  Gott- 
fried says,  al  men  too  generally  crush  their  enemies  when  once  in 
their  power,  exceeding  the  crime  in  the  punishment,  and  laying 
np  a  store  of  future  revolt  and  vengeance  for  future  generations. 

The  good  and  wise  Elector  Friedrich  died  just  before  the  vic- 
tory. It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  terrible 
vengeance  that  has  been  inflicted,  the  roadsteads  lined  with  gib- 
bets, torture  returned  by  torture,  insult  by  crdel  mocking.  The 
poor  deluded  people,  espedally  the  peasantry,  wept  for  the  good 
Elector,  and  said,  "  Ah,  G<)d,  have  mercy  on  us  I  We  have  lost 
our  &ther  I "  He  used  to  speak  kindly  to  their  children  m  the 
fields,  and  was  always  ready  to  listen  to  a  tale  of  wrong.  He 
died  humbly  as  a  Christian;  he  was  buried  royally  as.a  prince. 
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Shortly  before  Iiis  death,  his  chaplain,  Spalatin,  came  to  set 
him.  The  Elector  gave  him  his  hand,  and  said,  "  You  do  well 
to  come  to  me.    We  are  commanded  to  visit  the  sicL" 

Neither  brother  nor  any  near  relative  was  with  him  when  he 
died.  The  services  of  all  brave  men  were  needed  in  those 
stormy  days.  But  he  was  not  forsaken.  To  the  childless,  soli- 
tary sufferer  his  faithful  servants  were  like  a  family. 

"  Oh,  dear  children,"  he  said,  « I  suffer  greatly  1" 

Then  Joachim  Sack,  one  of  his  household,  a  Silesian,  said, — 

"  Most  gracious  master,  if  God  will,  you  will  soon  be  better." 

Shortly  after  the  dying  prince  said, — 

"  Dear  children,  I  am  ill  indeed."  <  ■ 

And  Sack  answered, — 

-"  Gracious  lord,  the  Almighty  God  sends  you  all  this  with  a 
Father's  love,  and  with  the  best  will  to  yoft" 

Then  the  prince  repeatedly  softly,  in  Latin,  the  words  oX  Job, 
"  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away;  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord." 

And  once  more  he  said,— 

"  Dear  children,  I  am  very  ill." 

And  the  faithftd  Joachim  comforted  him  again, — "  1 
cious  Master,  the  Ahnighty  God,  sends  it  all  to  your  electoral 
highness  from  the  greatest  love." 

The  prince  clasped  his  hands,  and  said, — 

*^  For  thai  J  can  trust  my  good  God  I"  and  added,  "  Help  me, 
help  me,  O  my  God." 

And  after  receiving  the  holy  communion  in  both  kinds,  he 
called  his  servants  around  him,  and  said, — 

"  Dear  children,  I  entreat  you,  that  in  whatever  I  have  don« 
yon  wrong,  byword  or  deed,  you  will  forgive  ipe  tbrGod's  sake^ 
and  pray  others  to  do  the  same.  For  we  princes  do  much 
wrong  often  to  poor  people  that  should  not  be." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  all  that  were  in  the  room  could  cot.restrain 
their  trars,  and  seeing  that,  he  said, — 

"  Dear  children,  weep  not  for  me.  It  will  not  be  long  with 
me  now.    But  think  <^jne,  and  pray  to  God  for  me." 

Spalalki  had  copied  some  verses  of  the  Bible  for  hiifi,  which 
he  put  on  his  spectacles  to  read  for  himselC    He  thought  much 
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of  Luther,  whom,  much  u  he  had  berriended  him,  he  had  nevet 
qwken  to,  ud  leat  for  him.  But  it  was  in  vain.  Luther  wu 
on  the  Hartz  mountains,  endeavouring  to  quell  the  peasants^ 
revolt  That  interview  is  deferred  to  the  world  where  all  earthly 
distinctions  are  forgotten,  but  where  the  least  Christian  services. 
are  remembered."  ' 

So,  "  a  diild  of  peace,"  as  one  said,  "  he  departed,  and  rests 
in  peace,  through  the  high  and  only  merits  of  the  only  Son  of 
God,"  in  whom,  in  his  last  testament,  he  confessed  was  "  all  his 
hope." 

It  was  a  solemn  day  for  Wittenberg  when  they  Uid  him  in' 
his  grave  in  the  Electoral  Church,  which  he  had  once  so  richly 
provided  with  relics.  His  body  lying  beneath  it  is  the  most 
■acred  relic  it  enshrines  for  us  now. 

Knights  and  burghers  met  the  coffin  at  the  city  gate ;  eig^l 
noblemen  carried  it,  and  a  long  train  of  mourners  passed 
through  the  silent  streets.  Many  chanted  around  the  tomb  the 
old  Latin  hyipns,  "  In  media  vitse,"  and  "  Si  bona  suscipimur," 
and  also  the  German,  *^From  deepest  need  I  cry  to  Thee," 
and — 

"UFrMiBdrrandbhrldKUUn.*  '. 

"  I  Jwrniey  hcoc*  in  peua  uxl  Joy," 

The  money  whichVouId  in  former  times  have  purchased  masses 
for  his  soul,  was  given  to  the  poor.  And  Dr.  Luther  preached 
a  sermon  on  that  promise,  "  Those  who  sleep  in  Jesus,  God  will 
bring  with  him,"  which  makes  it  needless,  indeed,  to  pray  for 
th£  repose  of  thos«  who  thus  sleep. 
Cketchen  asked  me  in  the  evening  what  the  hymn  meant, — 

"I  jouiMylMaoeinpeueuidjojr.*  ,      '     , 

I  told  her  it  was  the  soul  of  the  prince  that  thus  journeyed 
hence. 

.     "  The  processon  was  sq  dark  and  sad,"  she  said,  "  the  words 
did  not  seem  to  suit" 

'*  That  procession  was  going  to  the  grave,"  said  Thekla,  who 
was  with  us.  "There  was  another  procession,  which  we  could 
not  see,  going  to  heaven.  The  holy  angels,  clothed  in  radiant 
white,  were  carrying  the  h^py  spirit  to  hMven,  and  singing, 
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M  thejr  went,  anthenu  luch  «s  that,  while  we  were  weepiog 
here."  ' 

"  I  should  like  to  see  that  procesaioii  of  the  dear  angela,  Aunt 
Thekla,"  laid  Gretchen.  "  Mother  says  the  good  Elector  had 
no  little  children  to  love  him,  and  no  one  to  call  him  any  ten- 
derer name  than  '  Your  electoral  highness'  when  he  died.  But 
on  the  other  side  of  the  grave  he  will  not  be  lonely,  will  het 
The  holy  angels  will  have  tender  names  for  him  there,  will 
theynott" 

"  The  Lord  Jesus  will,  at  all  events,"  I  said.  "  He  calleth  his 
own  sheep  by  name." 

And  Gretchen  was  comforted  for  the  Elector. 

Not  long  after  that  day  of  mourning  came  a  day  of  rejoicing 
10  our  household,  and  to  all  the  (riendly  circle  at  Witterobeig. 

Quietly,  in  our  house,  on  June  the  ajd.  Dr.  Luther  and  Cathe- 
rine von  Bora  were  married. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  wedding  feast  was  held  on  the 
nome-bringing  of  the  bride  to  the  Augustinian  cloister,  which, 
together  with  "  twelve  brewings  of  beer  yearly,"  the  good  Elec- 
tor John  Frederic  has  given  Luther  as  a  wedding  present  Brave 
old  John  Luther  and  his  wife,  and  Luther's  pious  mother  came  to 
'the  feast  from  Mansfeld,  and  a  day  of  much  festivity  it  was  fo  aU. 

And  now  for  six  months,  what  Luther  calls  "  that  great  things 
the  union  and  communion  between  husband  and  wife,"  hath 
hallowed  the  old  convent  into  a  home,  whilst  the  prayer  of 
Caith  and  the  presence  of  Him  whom  iiuth  sees,  have  consecrated 
die  home  into  a  sanctuary  of  love  and  peace. 

Many  precious  things  hath  Dr.  Luther  said  of  jbaniage.  God, 
he  says,  has  set  the  type  of  matriage  bdbre  us  throughout  all 
creation.  Each  creature  seeks  its  perfection  through  being  blent 
with  another.  The  very  heaven  and  eardi  picture  it  to  us,  for 
does  not  the  sky  embrace  the  green  earth  as  its  bride  1  "  Pie* 
dous,  excellent,  glorious,"  he  says,  "  is  that  word  ci  the  Holy 
Choat, '  the  heart  of  the  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her.' " 

He  says  also,  that  so  does  he  honour  the  married  state,  that 
bef(»«  he  thought  of  manying  his  Cadierine,  he  had  resolved, 
if  he  should  be  laid  mddenfy  on  his  dying  bed,  to  be  espoused 
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beCore  he  died,  and  to  give  two  lilver  goblets  to  the  maiden  u 
hia  wedding  and  dying  gift  And  lately  he  counselled  one  wlio 
was  to  be  married,  "  Dear  fiiend,  do  thou  as  I,  did,  when  I 
would  take  my  Othe.  I  prayed  to  our  Lord  God  with  all  my 
heart  A  good  wife  is  a  companion  of  life,  and  her  husband's 
•olace  and  joy,  and  when  a  pious  man  and  wife  love  each  other 
'truly,  the  devil  has  little  power  to  hurt  them. 

"  All  men,"  he  said,  "  believe  and  understand  that  marriage 
is  marriage,  a  hand  a  hand,  riches  are  riches ;  but  to  believe 
that  marriage  is  of  God,  and  ordered  and  appointed  by  God ; 
that  the  hand  is  made  by  God,  that  wealth  and  all  we  have  and 
are  is  given  by  God,  and  is  to  be  used  as  his  work  to  his  praise, 
that  is  not  so  commonly  believed.  And  a  good  wife,"  he  said, 
"  should  be  loved  and  honoured,  firstly,  because  she  is  God's 
gift  and  present :  secondly,  because  God  has  endowed  women 
with  noble  and  great  virtues,  which,  when  they  are  modest, 
faithful,  and  believing,  fiu'  overbalance  their  little  failings  and 
infirmities."  . 

Wn-naiano.  Dtnmttr  isaj. 

Another  year  all  but  closed — a  year  of  mingled  storm  and 
sunshine  I  The  sorrow  we  dreaded  for  our  poor  Thekia  !a 
come  at  last  too  surely.  Bertrand  de  Cr^y  is  dead  1  He 
died  in  a  prison  alone,  for  conscience'  sake,  but  at  peace  in 
God,  A  stranger  from  Flanders  brought  her  i  few  words  of 
forewell  in  his  handwriting,  and  afterwards  saw  him  dead,  so 
that  she  cannot  doubt  She  seems  to  move  about  like  one 
walking  in  a  dream,  performing  every  common  act  of  life  as 
before,  but  with  the  soul  asleep.  We  are  afi^d  what  will  be 
the  end  of  it:  God  help  her  I  She  is  now  gone  for  the  Christ- 
mas to  Eva  and  Fritz. 

Sad  divisions  have  q>rung  up  among  the  evangelical  Christians. 
Dr  Luther  is  veiy  angry  at  some  doctrines  (tf.Karlstadt  and  the 
Swiss  brethren  concerning  the  holy  sacraments,  and  says  they 
will  be  wise  above  what  is  written.  We  grieve  at  these  things, 
especially  as  our  Atlantis  has  married  a  Swiss,  and  Dr.  Lather 
will  not  acknowledge  them  as  brethren.  Our  poor  Atlantis  is 
much  peiplexed,  and  writes  that  she  is  sure  her  husband 
neaneth  not  to  undervalue  the  Holy  Supper,  aad  that  in  ytxj 
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tnith  they  find  their  Saviour  present  there  as  we  do.  But  Dr. 
Luther  is  very  stem  about  it  He  fears  disorders  and  wild 
opinions  will  be  brought  in  again,  such  as  led  to  the  slaughter 
of  the  peasants'  war.  Yet  he  himself  is  sorely  distressed  about 
it,  and  saith  often  that  the  times  are  so  evil  the  end  of  the  world 
is  surely  drawing  nigh. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  perplexity,  we  who  love  him  rejoico 
that  he' has  that  quiet  home  in  the  Augustei,  where  "Lord 
Kathe,"  as  he  calls  her,  and  her  little  son  Hanschen  reign,  and 
where  the  dear,  holy  angels,  as  Luther  says,  watch  over  the 
cradle  of  the  child. 

It  was  a,  festival  to  all  Wittembergwhen  little  Hans  Luther 
was  bom. 

Luther's  house  is  like  the  sacred  hearth  of  Wittembeig  and 
of  all  the  land.  There  in  the  winter  evenings  he  welcomes  his 
friends  to  the  cheerful  room  with  the  huge'  window,  and  some- 
times they  sing  good  songs  or  holy  hymns  in  parts,  accompanied 
by  the  lute  and  harp,  music  at  which  Dr.  LiSther  is  sure  King 
David  would  be  amazed  and  delighted,  could  he  rise  from  his 
grave,  "  since  there  can  have  been  none  so  fine  in  his  dajrs." 
"  The  devil,"  he  says,  "  always  flies  firom  music,  especially  firom 
sacred  music,  because  he  is  a  despairing  spirit,  and  cannot  bear 
joy  and  gladness." 

And  in  the  summer  days  he  sits  under  the  pear  tree  in  his 
garden,  while  Kathe  works  beside  him;  or  he  plants  seeds  and 
oukes  a  fountain;  or  he  talks  to  her  and  his  friends  about  the 
wonden  of  beauty  God  has  set  in  the  humblest  flowers,  and  the 
picture  of  the  resurrection  he  gives  us  in  every  delicate  twig  that 
in  spring  burets  from  the  dry  brown  stems  of  winter. 
•  More  and  more  we  see  iriut  a  good  wife  God  has  given  him 
'  in  Catherine  von  Bora,  with  her  cheeifiil,  firm,  and  active  spirit, 
and  her  devoted  affection  for  him.  Already  sh,e  has  the  manage- 
ment of  all  the  finance  of  the  household,  a  very  necessary  ar- 
rangement, if  the  houa%pf  Luther  is  not  to  go  to  ruin;  for  Dr. 
Ijtther  would  give  evetflbing,  even  to  his  clothes  and  furniture, 
to  any  one  in  distress,  and  he  will  not  receive  any  payment 
either  for  his  books  or  for  teaching  the  students. 

She  is  a  companion  for  him,  moreover,  and  not  a  m^re 
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listener,  which  hp  likes,  however  much  he  may  laugh  at  her 
eloquence,  "  in  her  own  department  surpassing  Cicero's,"  and 
sarcastically  relate  how  when  first  they  were  married,  not  know- 
ing what  to  say,  but  wishing  to  "  make  conversation,"  she  used 
to  say,  as  she  sat  at  her  work  beside  him,  "  Herr  Doctor,  is  not 
the  lord  high  chamberlain  ;in  Prussia  the  brother  of  the  mar- 
grave t"  hoping  that  suclr  high  discourse  would  not  be  too 
trifling  for  him  I  He  says,  indeed,  that  if  he  were  to  seek  an 
obedient  wife,  he  would  carve  one  for  himself  out  of  atone. 
But  the  belief  among  us  is,  that  there  are  few  happier  homes 
than  Dr.  Luther's ;  and  if  at  any  time  Catherine  finds  him 
oppressed  with  a  sadness  too  deep  for  her  ministry  to  reach,  she 
quietly  creeps  out  and  calls  Justus  Jonas,  or  some  other  friend, 
to  come  aind  cheer  thi  doctor.  Often,  also,  she  reminds  him  of 
the  letters  he  has  to  write;  and  he  likes  to  have  her  sitting  by 
him  while  he  writes,  which  is  a  proof  sufficient  that  she  can  be 
silent  when  necessary,  whatever  jests  the  Doctor  may  nuke 
about  her  "  long  sermons,  which  she  certainly  never  would  have 
made,  if,  like  other  preachers,  she  bad  taken  the  pn^ution  of 
beginning  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  1" 

The  Christiiin  married  life,  as  he  says,  "  is  a  humble  uid  a 
holy  life,"  and  well,  indeed,  is  it  for  our  German  Reformation 
that  its  earthly  centre  is  neither  a  throne,  nor  a  hermitage,  but 
a  lowly  Christian  home. 

Pauomaoi  or  Osuooar,  ywH  tpti. 

I  am  sta)'lng  with  Eva  while  Fritz  is  absent  making  a  journey 
of  inspection  of  the  schools  throughout  Saxony  at  Dr.  Luther's 
desire,  with  Dr.  Philip  Melancthon,  and  many  other  learned 
men.  * 

Dr.  Luther  has  set  his  heart  on  improving  the  education  of 
the  chil^n,  and  is  anxious  to  have  somet>f  the  revenues  of  tht 
suppressed  convents  appropriated  to  this  purpose  before  all  are 
quietly  absorbed  by  the  nobles  and,  princes  for  their  own  uses. 

It  is  a  renewal  of  youth  to  me,  in  my  sober  middle  age,  to 
be  here  along  with  Eva,  and  yet  not  alone.  For  the  terror  of 
my  youth  is  actually  under  our  roof  with  me.  Aunt  Aput  is 
an  inmate  of  Fritz's  home  I  During  the  pillaging  of  the  coA- 
vents  and  dispersing  of  the  nuns,  which  took  place  in  theMread- 
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All  peuont^  wir,  she  was  driven  from  Nimptschen,  and  aft^ 
.S|)endinga  few  weeks  with  our  mother  at  VVittembetg,  has  Anally 
titken  refuge  with  Eva  and  Fritz. 

But  Eva's  little  twin  children,  Heins  and  Agnes,  will  asso- 
ciate a  very  different  picture  with  the  name  of  Aunt  Agnes  from 
the  rigid  lifeless  <ace  and  voice  which  used  to  haunt  my  dreams 
yf  a  religious  life,  and' make  me  dread  the  heaven,  of  whose  in- 
habitants, I  was  told,  Aunt  Agnes  was  a  type. 

Perhaps  the  white  hair  softens  the  high  but  furrowed  brow ; 
fct  surely  there  was  not  that  kindly  gleam  in  the  grave  eyes  I 
remember,  or  that  tender  tone  in  the  voice.  Is  it  an  echo  of 
the  voices  of  the  little  ones  she  so  dearly  loves,  and  a  reflection 
of  the  sunshine  in  their  eyes  I  No;  better  than  that  even,  I 
know,  because  Eva  told  me.  It  is  the  smile  and  the  music  of 
a  heart  made  as  that  of  a  little  child  through  believing  in  the 
Saviour.  It, is  the  peace  of  the  Pharisee,  who  has  won  the  pub- 
lican's blessing  by  meekly  taking  the  publican's  place. 
,  I  confess,  however,  I  do  not  think  Aunt  Agnes's  presence  im-' 
proves  the  discipline  of  Eva's  household.  She  is  exceedingly 
slow  to  det^t  any  traces  of  original  sin  in  Eva's  chiklren,  while 
to  me,  on  the  contrary,  the  wonder  is  that  any  creature  so  goo<l 
and  exemplary  as  Eva'  should  have  children  so  much  like  other 
people's— even  mine.  One  would  have  thought  that  her  iniants 
would  have  been  a  kind  of  half  angels,  taking  naturally  to  all 
good  things,  and  never  doing  wrong  except  by  mistake  in  a  gentle 
and  moderate  way.  Whereas,  I  must  say,  I  hear  frequent  Uttle 
wails  of  rebellion  from  Eva's  nursery,  especially  at  seasons  of 
ablution,  much  as  from  mine;  and  I  do  not  think  even  our 
Friu  ever  showed  more  decided  pleasure  in  mischief,  or  more 
determined  self-will,  than  Eva's  little  rosy  Heinz. 

One  morning  a(ler  a  rather  prolonged  littU  battle  between 
Heinz  and  his  motR^  about  some  case  of  oppres-sion  of  little 
Agnes,  I  suggested  to  Aunt  Agnes — 

"  Only  to  think  that  Eva,  if  she  had  kept  to  her  vocation, 
might  have  attained  to  the  fiiU  ideal  of  the  'fheologia  Teutsch, 
have  become  a  St  Elizabeth,  or  indeed  far  better  t" 

Aunt  Agnes  looked  up  quickly — 

"  And  you  mean  to  say  she  is  not  better  now!    You  ii|i«gin« 
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that  iplnning  meditations  all  day  long  is  more  Christian  worit 
for  a  womah  than  training  these  Uttle  ones  for  God,  and  help- 
ing them  to  fight  their  first  battles  with  the  devifl'! 

"Perhaps  not,  Aunt  Agnet,"  I  said, "  but  then,  you  see,  I  know 
nothing  of  the  inside  of  a  convent" 

"  tdo"  said  Aunt  Agnes  emphatically, '"  and  also  of  the  inside 
of  a  nun's  heart  And  I  know  what  wretched  work  we  make  of 
it  when  we  try  to  t^ke  our  education  out  of  our  Heavenly 
Fathei's  hands  into  our  own.  Do  you  think,"  she  continued, 
"  Eva  did  not  learn  more  in  the  long  night?  when  she  watched 
over  her  sick  child  than  she  could  have  learned  in  a  thousand 
self-imposed  vigils  before  any  shrine  I  And  to-night,  when  she 
kneels  with  Heint,  as  she  will,  and  says  with  him, '  Pray  God 
forgive  little  Heinz  for  being  a  naughty  boy  to-day,'  and  lays 
him  on  his  pillow,  uid  as  she  watches  him  fall  asleep,  asks 
God  to  bless  and  tram-  the  wilful  little  Ane,  and  then  asks  for 
pardon  herself,  do  you  not  think  she  learns  more  of  what '  for 
giveness'  means  and  'Our  Father'  than  from  z.  year's  study  of 
the  Theologia  Teutscht" 

I  smiled  and  said,  "  Dear  Aunt  Agnes,  if  Fritz  wants  to  hear 
Eva's  praises  well  sung,  I  will  tell  him  to  suggest  to  you  whether 
it  might  not  have  been  a  higher  vocation  for  her  to  remain  a 
BunI"   . 

"  Ah  I  child,"  said  Aunt  Agnes,  with  a  litdti  mingling  of  the 
old  sternness  and  the  new  teitdemess  in  her  voice,  "  if  you  had 
learned  what  I  have  from  those  lips,  and  in  this  house,  you 
.could  not,  even  in  jest,  bear  to  hear  a  syllable  of  reflection  on 
either."  ' 

Indeed,  even  Aunt  Agnes  cannot  honour  this  dear  home 
more  than  I  da  Open  to  every  peasant  who  has  a  sorrow  or 
^  a  wrong  to  tell,  it  is  also  linked  with  the  castle;  and  linked  to 
both,  not  by  any  class  privileges,  but  because  here  peasants  and 
nobles  alike  are  welcomed  as  men  and  women,  and  as  Christian 
brothers  and  sisters.  '  '^ 

Now  and  then  we  pay  a.  visit  to  the  castle,,  where  our  noble 
sister  Chriemhild  is  enthroned.  JBut  my  tastes  have  always  been 
burgher  like,  and  the  parsonage  suits  me  much  better  than  the 
castle.    Besidea,  I  cannot  help  feeling  some  little  awe  of  Dame 
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Hcrmentnid,  esp^ially  when  my  two  boys  are  with  me,  they 
being  apt  to  indulge  in  a  burgher  freedom  in  their  demeanour. 
jl  The  furniture  and  arrangements  of  the  castle  are  a  generation 
|y  -  behind  our  own  at  Wittemberg,  and  I  cannot  at  all  make  the 
|V  boys  comprehend  the  majesty  of  the  Gersdorf  ancestry,  nor  the 
^'.necessary  inferiority  of  people  who  live  in  streets  to  those  who 
^■: .:  Uve  in  isolated  rock  fortresses,  i^  that  I  am  reduced  to  the 
^'.  Bible  law  of  "  honour  to  grey  hairs  "  to  enforce  due  respect  to 
V'    Dame  Hermentrud. 

%.       little  Fritz  wants  to  know  what  the  Gersdorf  ancestry  are  re- 
' ;'     Downed  for.     "'Was  it  for  leamingt"  he  asked. 

I  thought  not,  as  it  is  only  this  generation  who  have  learned 
g'ih  to  read,  and  the  old  knight  even  is  suspected  of  having  strong 
p  .  reasons  for  preferring  listening  to  Ulrich's  reading  to  using  a 
[v,'!  book  for  himsel£ 

|?k       "  Was  it  then  for  courage!"  * 

f'vf^ '       "  Certainly,  the  Gersdorfs  had  always  been  brave."  •   ^ 

fc       "With  whom,  then,  had  they  foughtl" 
1^: ..      "  At  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  I  believed,  against  the  infidels." 
i^i       "And  since  then!"  • 

I  did  not  feel  sure,  but  looking  at  the  ruined  castle  of  Bern- 
stein  and  the  neighbouring  height,  I  was  afraid  it  was  against 
their  neighbours, 

And  so,  after  much  cross  questioning,  the  distinctions  of  the 
Gersdorf  family  seemed  to  be  chiefly  reduced  to  their  having 
been  Gersdorfs,  and  having  lived  at  Gersdorf  for  a  great  many 
hundred  years. 

Then  Fritz  desired  to  know  in  what  way  hiu  cousins,  the 
Gersdorfs  of  this  generation,  are  to  distinguish  themselves  1 
This  question  also  was  a  perplexity  to  me,  as  I  know  it  often  is 
to  Chriemhild.  They  iliust  not  on  any  account  be  merchants ; 
and  now  that  in^he  Evangelical  Church  the  great  abbeys  are 
•  suppressed,  and  some  of  the  bishoprics  are  tor  be  secularized,  it 
is  hardly  deemed  consistent  with  Gersdorf  dignity  that  they 
should  become  clergymen.  The  eldest  will  have  the  castle. 
One  of  them  may  study  civil  law.  For  the  others  nothing  seems 
open  but  the  idling  dependent  life  of  pages  and  military  atten- 
dants in  the  castles  of  some  of  the  greater  nobles. 
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'  If  the  put  U  the  inheritance  of  the  knights,  it  leemt  to  me 
tfie  future  is  far  more  likely  to  be  the  possession  of  the  active 
burgher  families.  I  cannot  but  feel  thankful  for  th^  lot  which 
opens  to  our  boys  honourable  spheres  of  action  in  the  great 
cities  of  the  empire.  There  seems  no  room  for  expansion  in  the 
life  of  those  petty  nobles.  Wiiile  the  patrician  families  of  the 
cities  are  sailing  on  the  broad  current  of  Uie  times,  encouraging 
art,  advancing  learning,  themselves  sharing  all  the  thought  and 
progress  of  the  time,  these  knightly  families  in  the  country  re- 
main isolated  in  their  grim  castles  ruling  over  a  few  peasants, 
and  fettered  to  a  narrow  local  circle,  while  the  great  current  ol 
the  age  sweeps  by  them. 

Gottfried  says,  narrow  and  ill-used  privileges  always  end  in 
ruining  those  who  bigotedly  cling  to  them.  The  exclusiveness 
which  begins  by  shutting  others  out,  commonly  ends  in  shutting 
the  exclusive  in.    The  lordly  fortress  becomes  the  narrow  prison. 

All^these  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind  as  I  left  the  rush- 
strewn  floor  of  the  hall  where  Dame  Hermentrud  had  received 
me  and  my  boys,,  with  a  lof^  condescension,  while,  in  the  course 
of  the  interview,  I  had  heard  her  secretly  remarking  to  Chriem- 
hild  how  unlike  the  cousins  were ;  "  It  was  quite  singular  how 
entirely  the  Gersdorf  children  were  unlike  the  CottasI" 

But  it  was  not  until  I  entered  Eva's  lowly  home,  that  I  de- 
tected the  bitter  root  of  wounded  pride  from  which  my  deep 
social  speculations  sprang.  I  had  been  avenging  myself  on  the 
Schonberg-Gersdurf  past  by  means  of  the  Cotta-Reichenbach 
Tuture.  Yes ;  IMtz  and  Eva's  lowly  home  is  nobler  than  Chrienj- 
hild's,  and  richBthan  oun;^  richer  and  nobler  just  in  as  fkr  as 
it  is  more  lowly  and  more  Christian  I 

And  I  learned  my  lesson  after  this  manner. 

"  Dame  Hermentrud  is  very  proud,"  I  said  to  Eva,  as  1  re- 
turned from  the  casde  and  sat  down  beside  her  in  the  porch, 
where  she  was  sewing;  "and  I  really  cannot  see  on  what 
ground." 

Eva  made  no  reply,  but  a  little  amused  smile  played  about 
her  mouth,  which  for  the  momiAt  rather  aggravated  me. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  die  is  no/  proud,  Evat"  I  continued 
controversially. 
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**  1  did  not  mean  to  lay  that  any  one  was  not  proud,"  said 
Eva. 

"  Did  you  mean  then  to  imply  that  ihe  ha*  anything  to  b« 
proud  oft" 

"There  are  all  the  ghosts  of  all  the  Gersdorfs,"  said  Eva- 
"  and  there  is  the  high  ancestral  privilege  of  wearing  velvet  and 
pearls,  which  you  and  I  dare  not  assume."  ^ 

''Surely,"  said  I,  "  the  privilege, of  possessing  Lucas  Cranach's 
pictures,  and  AlbrechtDurer's  carvings,  is  better  tlian  that" 

"Perhaps  it  is,"  said  Eva  deniurely;  " iierhaps  wealth  is  as 
firm  ground  for  pride  to  build  on  as  ancestral  rank.  Those 
who  have  neither,  like  Fritz  a;id  I,  may  be  the  most  candid 
judges." 

I  laughed,  and  felt  a  cloud  pass  from  my  heart  Eva  had 
dared  to  call  the  sprite  which  vexed  me  by  his  right  name,  and 
likfe  any  other  gnome  or  cobold,  he  vanished  instantly. 

Thank  God  our  Eva  is  Cousin  Eva  again,  instead  of  Sister 

A^;  that  her  single  heart  is  here  among  us  to  flash  the  light 

on  our  consciences  just  by  shining,  instead  of  being  hidden 

under  a  saintly  canopy  in  the  shrine  of  some  distant  convent 

»  ■ 

y>i4',  ijif. 

Frits  is  at  home.  It  was  delightful  to  see  what  a  festival  his 
return  was,  not  only  in  the  home,  but  in  the  village — thp  chil- 
dren running  to  the  doors  to  receive  a  smile,  the  mothers  stop- 
ping in  their  woric  to  welcome  him.  The  day  after  hi;  return  ; 
was  Sunday.  As  usual,  the  children  of  the  village  were  aa- 
sembled  at  five  o'clock  in  thb  morning  to  church.  Among  them 
were  our  boys,  and  Chriemhild's,  and  Eva's  twins,  Heinz  and 
Agnes — rosy,  merry  children  ai  the  forest  as  they  are.  All, 
however,  looked  as  good  and  Sweet  as  if  they  had  been  children 
of  £den,.,as  they  tripped  that  morning  after  each  other  over  the 
village  green,  their  bright  little  forms  passing  in  and  out  of  the 
shadow  of  tfie  great  beech-tree  which  stands  opposite  the  church. 

The  little  company  all  stood  together  in  the  church  before 
the  altar,  while  Fritz  stood  on  the  step  and  taught  them.'  At 
first  they  sang  a  hymn,  the  elder  boys  in  Larin,  and  then  all 
together  in  German;  and  then  FriU  heard  them  say  Luther^s 
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Catechimt.    How  sweetly  the  lUpini^  chSdish  voices  answered . 
his  deep,  outnly  voice;  like  the  nutling  of  the  countless  sumroet 
leaves  outside,  or  the  fall  of  the  countless  tiny  cascades  of  the 
village  stream  in  the  still  summer  morning. 

"My  dear  child,  what  art  thoul"  he  said. 

Answer  from  the  scqr^  of  little  hushed,  yet  ringing  voices— 

<' I  am  a  Christian." 

"  How  iost  thou  know  thatl" 

"  Because  I  am  baptized,  and  believe  on  my  dear  Lord  Jesus 
Christ" 

"  What  is  it  necdfiil  that  a  QiriatiaQ  should  know  for  his  sal- 
vationr 

Answer— "The  Catechism." 

And  afterward),  in  the  part  concering  the  Chiistian  faith,  the 
sweet  voices  repeated  the  Creed  in  German. 
,     "  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty." 

And  FriU's  voice  asked  gently — 

"  What  does  that  meant" 

Answer — "  I  believe  that  God  has  created  me  and  all  crea- 
tures; has  givep  me  body  and  soul,  eyes,  ears,  and  all  my  limbs, 
reason,  and  all  iny  senses,  and  still  preserves  them  to  me;  an<l 
that  he  has  also  given  me  my  clothes  and  my  shoes,  and  what- 
soever I  eat  or  drink;  ihat  richly  and  daily  he  provides  me  with 
all  needfiil  nourishment  for  body  and  life,  and  guards  me  from 
all  danger  and  evil ;  and  all  thi^  out  of  pure  fatherly  divine 
goodness  and  mercy,  without  any  merit  or  deserving  of  mine. 
And  for  all  this  I  am  bound  to  thank  and  praise  him,  and  also 
to  serve  and  obey  him.    This  is  certainly  true." 

Agun — 

"  I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,"  &c. 

"What  does  that  mean r 

"  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  true  God,  begotten  d*  the  Father 
from  eternity,  and  also  true  man,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  is 
my  Lord,  who  has  redeemed  me,  a  lost  and  condemned  human 
creature,  has  purchased  and  won  me  from  all  sins,  from  death 
and  from  the  power  of  the  devil,  not  with  silver  and  gold,  bot 
with  his  own  holy  precious  blood,  aiKi  wtth  his  innocent  suf^e^ 
ing  and  dyinj^  that  I  may  be  his  own,  and  live  in  his  kingdom 
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onder  him,  and  lerve  him  in  endleas  righteouineu,  innocence, 
ud  blessedness,  even  as  he  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and  lives 
and  reigns  for  ever.    This  is  certainly  true. 

And  again,     , 
,    ••  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost" 

"What does  that  mean  1" 

"  I  believe  that  not  by  my  own  reason  or  power  can  I  believe 
on  Jesus  Christ  my  Lord,  or  come  to  him ;  but  the  Holy  Ghost 
has  called  me  through  the  gospel,  enlightened  me  with  his  giftsi 
sanctified  and  kept  me  in  the  right  faith,  as  he  calls  all  Christian 
people  on  earth,  gathers,  enlightens,  sanctifies  them,  and  through 
Jesus  keeps  them  in  the  right  and  only  faith,  among  which 
Christian  people  he  daily  richly  forgives  all  sins,  to  me  and  all 
believers,  and  at  the  last' day  will  awaken  me  and  all  the  dead, 
and  to  me  and  all  believers  in  Christ  will  give  eternal  life.  This 
is  certainly  true." 

And  again,  on  the  Ix)rd's  Prayer,  the  children's  voices 
began,— 

"  Our  Father  who  art  m  heaven." 

"  What  does  that  mean  1" 

"  God  will  in  this  way  sweetly  persuade  us  to  believe  that  he 
is  our  true  Father,  and  that  we  are  his  true  children;  that  cheer- 
fully and  with  all  (fonfidence  we  may  ask  of  him  as  dear  children 
ask  of  their  dear  fathers." 

And  at  the  end, 

"  What  does  Amen  mean  1"  . 

*f  That  I  should  be  sure  such  prayers  are  acceptable  to  the 
Father  m  heaven,  and  granted  by  him,  for  he  himself  has  taught 
us  thus  to  pray,  and  promised  that  he  wilKhear  us.  Amen, 
amen — that  means,  ya,  yes^  that  shall  be  done.'' 

And  when  it  was  asked, — 

"  Who  receives  the  holy  sacrament  worthily  V 

Softly  came  the  answer, — 

"He  is  truly  and  rightly  prepared  who  has  faith  in  these 
words, '  Given  and  shed  for  you,  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins.* 
But  he  who  doubts  or  disbelieves  these  words,  is  unworthy  and 
unprepared;  for  the  wordii,  'for you,'  need  simple  believing 
heaita."  .      • 
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Aa  I  listened  to  the  limple  living  words,  I  could  not  wonder 
'  that  Dr.  Luther  often  repeat*  them  to  himself,  or  rather,  as  he 
says,  *to  Gcd,'  as  an  antidote  to  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked" 
one. 

And  so  the  childish  voices  died  away  in  the  morning  stillncu 
of  the  church,  and  the  shadow  of  the  bell-tower  fell  silently 
across  the  grassy  mounds  or  wooden  crosses  beneath  which 
rest  the  village  dead ;  and  as  we  went  home,  the  long  shadow 
of  the  becch-trce  fell  on  the  dewy  village  green. 

Then,  before  eleven  o'clock,  the  church  bell  began  to  ring, 
and  the  peasants  came  trooping  from  the  different  clearings  of 
the  forest.  One  by  one  we  watched  the  various  groups  in  their 
bright  holiday  dresses,  issuing  out  of  the  depths  of  dark  green 
shade,  among  them,  doubtless,  many  a  branch  of  the  Luther 
family  who  live  in  this  neighbourhood.  Afterwards  each  door 
in  the  village  poured  out  its  contributions,  and  soon  the  little 
church  was  full,  the  men  and  women  seated  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  church,  and  the  aged  gathered  around  the  pulpit 
Fritz's  text  was  Eva's  motto, "  God  so  lovtdtht  world"  Simply, 
with  illustrations  such  as  they  could  understand,  he  spoke  to 
them  of  God's  infinite  love,  and  the  infinite  cost  at  which  he 
had  redeemed  us,  and  of  the  love  and  trust  and  obedience  we 
owe  him,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Luther's  advice  he  did  not  speak 
too  long,  but  "  called  black  black,  and  white  white,  keeping  to 
one  simple  subject,  so  that  the  people  may  go  away  and  say, 
'  Tht  sermon  was  about  this.'"  For,  as  I  heard  Dr.  Luthei 
sayt  "  We  must  not  speak  to  the  common  people  of  high 
difficult  things,  or  with  mysterious  words.  To  the  church  coma 
little  children,  maid-servants,  old  men  and  women,  to  whom 
high  doctrine  tcadies  nothing.  For,  if  they  say  about  it, '  Ah, 
he  said  excellent  things,  he  has  made  a  fine  sermon  I'  And 
one  asks,  'What  about,  theni'  they  reply,  '  I  know  not'  Let 
us  remember  what  pains  our  Lord  Christ  took  to  pitach  simply. 
From  the  vineyard,  from  the  sheepfold,  from  trees,  he  drew  his 
illustrations,  all  that  the  people  might  feel  and  understand." 

That  sermon  ot  FriU's  left  a  deep  rest  in  my  heart  He 
spoke  not  of  justification,  and  redemption  merely,  but  of  the 
living  God  redeeming  and  justifyir^g  us.  Greater  service  can  no 
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one  render  mjluw  to  recti!  to  lu  what  God  hai  ipnt  for  11% 
and  how  he  really  and  tenderly  carei  for  u«. 
,  In  the  afternoon,  the  children  were  gathered  for  a  little  while 
in  the  school-room,  and  questioned  about  the  lermon.  At 
cuniet  again  we  all  met  for  a  short  service  in  die  church,  and 
sang  evening  hymns  in  German,  after  which  the  pastor  pro-'  '  v 
nounced  the  benediction,  and  the  little  community  scattered  i\i 
once  more  t6  their  various  homes. 

With  the  quiet  sunshine,  and  the  light  shed  on  the  home 
by  Fritz's  return,  to-day  seemed  to  me  ahnost  like  a  day  m 
Paradise. 

Thank  God  again  and  again  for  Dr.  Luther,  and  especially    -     ''\ 
for  these  two  great  benefits  given  back  to  us  through  liim —  '^ 

first,  that  he  hAs  unsealed  the  fountain  of  God's  word  ftom  the  % 

icy  fetters  of  the  dead  language,  and  sent  it  flowing  through  the  j^ 

land,  everywhere  Wakening  winter  into  spring;  and 'Secondly,    .      ,   J 
that  he  has  vindicated  the  sanctity  of  marriage  and  the  home  i 

life  it  constitutes ;  unsealing  the  grave-stones  of  the  convent  ^^ 

gates,  and  sending  forth  the  religion  entranced  and  buried  there  ,'/. 

to  bless  the  world  ii)  a  thousand  lowly,  holy.  Christian  homes  1 

such  as  this.  '^I 
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HAVE  laid  it  ftora  my  heart  at  last  I  yes,  I  am  sure  I 
uy  it  from  my  heart,  and  if  with  a  broken  heart,  God 
will  not  despiie  that 

"  Our  Falhtr  which  art  in  heaven,  thy  will,  not  mint  be  donf." 

I  thought  I  could  Dear  anything  better  than  suspense ;  but  I 
had  no  idea  what  a  blank  of  despair  the  certainty  would  bring.    - 

Then  came  dreadful  rebellious  thoughts,  that  God  should  let 
hin  die  alone  t  and  then  reciured  to  my  heart  all  they  had  said 
to  me  about  not  making  idols,  and  I  began  to  fear  I  had  never 
really  loved  or  worshipped  God  at  all,  but  only  Bertrand  ;  and 
then  came  a  long  time  of  blank  and  darkness  into  which  no 
light  of  human  or  divine  love  or  voices  of  comfort  seemed  in 
the  least  to  penetrate.  I  thought  God  would  never  receive  me 
until  I  could  say,'  "  Thy  will  be  done,"  and  this  I  could  not  say. 

The  first  words  I  remember  that  seemed  to  convey  any  mean- 
ing at  all  to  me  were  some  of  Dr.  Luther's  in  a  sermon.  He  , 
said  it  was  easy  to  believe  in  God's  pardoning  love  in  times  of 
peace,  but  in  times  of  temptation  when  the  d6vil  assailed  the 
■oul  with  all  hii  fiery  darts,  he  himself  found  it  hard,  indeed,  to 
hold  to  the  truth  he  knew  so  well,  that  Christ  was  not  a  severe 
judge,  or  a  hard  exactor,  but  a  forgiving  Saviour,  indeed  love 
itself,  pure  unalterable  love. 

Then  I  began  to  understand'  it  was  the  devil,  the  malignant  ' 
exacting  evil  spirit  that  I  had  been  listening  to  in  the  darkness 
of  my  heart,  that  it  was  he  who  had  been  persuading  me  I  must 
not  dare  to  go  to  my  Father,  before  I  could  bring  him  a  perfectly  • 
submisnve  hearts 


And  then  I  refnembered  the  worda,  "Come  unto  me,  ft 
that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden ;"  and,  alone  in  my  room,  I  fell 
on  my  knees,  and  cried,  "  O  blewed  Saviour,  O  heavenly 
Father,  I  am  not  mbmiative;  but  I  am  weary,  wwiy  voA 
heavy-laden;  and  I  come  to  thee.  WUt  thou  take  me  at  I 
am,  and  teach  me  in  time  to  say,  'Thy  will  be  done  I'"  And 
he  received  me,  and  in  time  he  has  taught  me.  At  least  I  can 
lay  so  to-night  To-morrow,  perhaps,  the  old  rebellion  will 
come  back.  But  if  it  does,  I  will  go  again  to  our  heavenly 
Father  and  say  again,  "  Not  submissive  yet,  only  heavy-laden  I 
Father,  take  my  hand,  and  say,  begin  again  t" 

Because  amidst  all  these  happy  homes  I  felt  so  unnecesaary 
to  any  one,  and  so  unutterably  lonely.  I  longed  for  the  old 
convents  to  bury  myself  in,  away  fix>m  all  joyous  sounds.  But, 
thank  God,  they  were  closed  for  me  \  and  I  do  not  wish  for 
them  now. 

Dr.  Luther  began  to  help  me  by  showing  me  how  the  devil 
had  been  keeping  me  from  CSod. 

And  now  God  has  helped  me  by  sendfaig  through  my  heart 
again  a  gloltr  of  thankfulness  and  love. 

The  plague  has  been  at  Wittember^  again.  Dr.  Lathei'i 
house  has  been  turned  into  an  hospital;  for  dear  u  are  his 
Kiithe  and  his  little  Hans  to  him,  he  would  not  flee  from  the 
danger,  any  more  than  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  monk  in  the 
convent  which  is  now  his  home. 

And  what  a  blessing  his  strong  and  faithAd  words  have  been 
among  us,  from  the  pulpit,  by  the  dying  bed,  or  in  the  house  of 
mourning. 

But  it  is  through  my  precious  mother  chiefly  that  God  haf  ■ 
spoken  to  my  heart,  and  made  me  feel  he  does  indeed  sustain, 
and  care,  and  listen.  She  was  so  nearly  gone.  And  now  she  is 
recovering.  They  say  the  danger  is  over.  And  never  more  will 
I  say  in  my  heart,  "  To  me  only  God  gives  no  home,"  or  fear  to 
let  my  heart  entwine  too  closely  round  those  God  has  left  me 
to  love,  because  of  the  anguish  when  that  clasp  is  severed.  I 
will  take  the  joy  and  the  love  with  all  its  possibilities  of  sorrow, 
and  trust  in  God  for  both. 

Perhaps,  also,  God  may  have  some  little  work  of  love  for  me . 
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to  io,  toot  especial  leivicc  even  for  me,  to  nuke  me  needed 
ia  the  wmid  as  long  u  I  am  here.  For  to-day  Justus  Jonas, 
who  has  loat  his  little  son  in  the  plague,  came  to  me  and  said, — 

"  Thekla,  come  and  see  my  wife.  She  says  yot{  can  comfort 
her,  for  you  can  comprehend  sorrow." 

Of  course  I  went  I  do  not  think  I  said  anything  to  comfort 
her.  I  could  do  little  else  but  weep  with  her,  as  I  looked  on 
the  little,  innocent,  placid,  lifeless  face.  But  when  I  left  her 
she  said  I  had  done  her  good,  and  begged  me  to  come  again. 

So,  perhaiM,  God  has  some  blessed  services  for  me  to  render 
him,  which  I  could  only  have  learned  as  he  has  taught  me;  and 
when  we  meet  hereafter,  Bertrand  and  I,  and  hear  that  dear 
divine  and  human  voice  that  has  led  us  through  the  world,  w« 
ttgtther  shall  be  glad  of  all  this  bitter  pain  that  we  endured  aiid 
fdt,  and  give  thanks  for  it  for  ever  and  for  ever  I 
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|P  all  the  happy  homes  God  hai  given  to  Gennahjr  through 

Dr.  lAither,  I  think  none  are  happier  than  his  own. 

The  wa|ls  of  the  Augustine  convent  echo  now  with 

'the  pattering  feet  and  ringing  voices  of  little  children,  and  every 

night  the  angels  watch  over  the  sanctuary  of  a  home.     The 

birthdays  of  Dr.  Luther's  children  are  festivals  to  us  all,  and 

more  especially  the  birthday  of  little  Hans  the  firstborn  was  sa 

Yet  death  also  has  been  in  that  bright  home.  Their  second 
child,  a  babe,  Elizabeth,  was  early  taken  from  her  parents.  Dr. 
Luther  grieved  over  her  much.  A  little  while  after  her  death 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Hausmann : — 

"  Grace  and  peace.  My  Johannulus  thanks  thee,  best  Nicho- 
laSk  ,for  the  rattle,  in  which  he  glories  and  rejoices  wondrously. 

"  I  have  begun  to  write  something  about  the  Turitish  war, 
which  will  not,  I  hope,  be  useless. 

"  My  Uttle  daughter  is  dead  ;  my  darling  little  Elizabeth.  It 
is  strange  hew  sick  and  wounded  she  has  left  my  heart,  drooat 
as  tender  as  a  woman's,  such  pity  moves  me  for  that  little  one, 
I  never  could  have  believed  before  iriiat  is  the  tenderness  of  a 
father's  heart  for  his  children.  Do  thou  pray  to  the  Lord  for 
me,  in  Whom  faie-thee-welLI 

Catherine  von  Bora  is  honoured  and  beloved  by  all  Some 
indeed  complain  of  her  being  too  economical ;  but  what  would 
become  of  Dr.  Luther  and  his  family  if  she  were  as  reckless  io 
giving  as  he  is  t  He  has  been  known  even  to  take  advantage  of  her 
illness  to  bestow  his  plate  on  some  needy  student  He  never  will 
receive  a  kreuzcr  from  the  students  he  teaches ;  and  he  refuses  to 
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■«U  his  wridngi,  which  provokei  both  GottlHcd  and  me,  noble  M 
it  b  of  him,  beouue  the  great  profiti  they  bring  would  lurely  b« 
l^etter  spent  bjr  Dr.  Luther  than  by  the  ixinten  who  get  them  now. 
Our  belief  ii,  that  were  it  not  for  MistreM  Luther,  the  whole 
houaehold  would  have  long  lince  been  reduced  to  beggary,  and 
Dr.  Luther,  who  does  not  temple  to  beg  of  the  Elector  or  of  any 
wealthy  penoo  ka  the  needs  of  others  (although  never  for  his 
own),  knows  well  how  precarious  such  a  livelihood  is. 

His  wife  does  not,  however,  always  succeed  in  restraining  his 
propensities  to  give  everything  away.  Not  long  ago,  in  defiance 
of  her  remonstrating  looks,  in  her  presence  he  bestowed  on  a 
•todent  who  came  to  him  asking  money  to  help  him  home  fiton 
die  umversity,  a  silver  goblet  which  had  been  presented  to  him, 
■aying  that  he  had  no  need  to  drink  out  of  silver. 

We  all  feel  the  tender  care  with  which  she  watches  over  hit 
health,  a  gift  to  the  whole  land.  His  strength  has  never  quite 
lecoreted  the  itrain  OQ  it  during  those  years  of  conflict  and 
penance  in  the  monastery  at  Erfiut  And  it  is  often  strained  to 
the  utmost  now.  All  the  monks  anti  nuns  who  have  renounced 
their  idle  maintenance  in  cttevents  for  conscience'  take ;  all 
congregationi  that  desire  an  evangelical  pastor ;  all  people  of  aU 
kinds  in  trouble  of  mind,  body,  or  estate,  turn  to  Dr.  Luther  for 
aid  or  counsel,  as  to  the  warmest  heart  and  the  clearest  head 
in  the  land.  Hit  correspondence  it  incessant,  embracing  and 
answering  every  variety  oT  perplexity,  Ihrn  counselling  evange- 
lical princes  how  best  to  reform  their  states,  to  directioni  to 
tome  humble  Christian  woman  how  to  find  peace  for  her  con- 
sdenoe  in  Christ  And  besides  the  countless  applications  to 
Um  for  advice,  his  huge  heart  seems  always  at  leisure  to  listen 
to  the  appeal  of  the  persecuted  fiu  and  near,  or  to  the  ay  of  the 
bereaved  and  sorrowful 

Where  shall  we  find  the  firing  of  all  this  activity  but  in  the 
BibU,  of  which  he.  says,  "There  are  fiew  trees  in  that  garden 
which  I  have  not  shaken  for  fruit ;"  and  in/ntjiMr,  of  which  he, 
the  busiest  man  in  Christendom,  (as  if  he  were  a  contempUtive 
homit)  says,  "  Prayer  is  the  Christian's  busbess  (Dat  Gebet  cat 
des  Christen  Handwerk)." 

Yes,  it  is  the  leisure  he  makes  for  prayer  whtdi  gives  him 


knare  for  all  boidet.  It  b  lh«  howi  puMd  with  the  liic-giv 
iiig  word  which  nuke  lermoni,  and  correspondence,  and  teach- 
ing of  all  kinds  to  him  uinply  the  outpouring  of  a  full  heart 

Yet  such  a  life  wean  out  too  quickly.  More  than  once  haa 
Miatreu  Luther  been  in  sore  awuetj  about  him  during  the  (bur 
years  they  have  been  married 

Once,  in  1537,  when  little  Hans  was  the  baby,  and  h«  believed 
he  should  soon  have  to  leave  her  a  widow  with  the  fatherlesa 
little  one,  he  said  rather  sadly  he  had  nothiitg  to  leave  her  but 
th«  silver  tankards  which  had  been  presented  to  him< 

*'  Dear  doctor,"  she  replied,  '<  if  it  be  God's  will,  then  I  also 
choose  that  you  be  with  him  rather  than  me.  It  is  not  so  much 
I  and  my  child  even  that  need  you  as  the  multitude  of  pioua 
Christians.    Trouble  yourself  not  about  mfc" 

What  her  courageous  hopeftilness  and  her  tender  watchfolnen 
:  have  been  to  him,  he  showed  when  he  said, — 

"  I  am  too  apt  to  expect  more  from  my  Kiithe,  and  from  Me- 
lancthon,  than  I  do  from  Christ  my  Lord.  And  yet  I  well  know 
that  neither  ^bey  nor  any  one  on  earth  has  suffered,  or  can  suffer, 
what  he  hath  suffered  for  me." 

But  although  incessant  work  may  weigh  upon  his  body,  then 
are  severer  trials  which  weigh  upon  his  spirit  The  heart  so 
quick  to  every  touch  of  affection  or  pleasure  cannot  but  be  sen> 
sitive  to  injustice  or  disappointment  It  cannot  therefore  be 
easy  for  him  to  bear  that  at  one  time  it  should  be  perilous  for 
him  to  travel  on  account  of  the  indignation  of  the  nobles,  whose 
»  reUtivea  he  has  rescued  from  nunneries ;  and  at  another  time 
equally  unsaie  because  of  the  indi^tion  of  the  peasants,  for 
whom,  though  he  boldly  and  openly  denounced  their  mad  insur- 
rection, he  ['leads  fervendy  with  nobles  and  princes. 

But  bitterer  than  all  other  things  to  him,  are  the  divisions 
among  evangelical  Christiana.  Every  truth  he  believes  flaahes 
on  his  mind  with  such  overwhdming  conviction,  that  it  seems 
to  him  nothing  but  incomprehensible  wilfulness  for  any  one  else 
not  to  see  it  Every  conviction  he  holds,  he  holds  with  the 
grasp  of  one  ready  to  die  for  it— not  only  with  the  tenacity  of 
possession,  but  of  a  soldier  to  whom  its  defence  haa  been  in 
trusted.    He  would  not,  indeed,  have  any  put  to  death  or  im- 
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priaoned  for  their  miibelief.  But  hold  out  the  hand  of  feUow- 
■hip  to  thoM  who  betray  any  part  of  hi*  Lord't  truit,  he  think% 
— how  dare  he  t  Are  a  few  peaceable  dayt  to  be  puichaaed  at 
the  ncrifice  of  eternal  truth  t  |^ 

And  so  the  division  haa  taken  place  betweeti  us  and  the  Swisa,        ,;! 

My  Gretchen  perplexed  roe  the  other  day,  when  we  were  ,1 
coming  fh>in  the  dty  church,  where  Dr.  Luther  had  been  preach-  V^ 
ing  against  the  Anabaptists  and  the  Swiss,  (whom  he  will  peniat  'J 
in  classing  together,)  by  saying,—  ■ '/ 

"  Mother,  is  not  Uncle  Winkebied  a  Swist,  and  is  he  not  •  '  •: 
good  man  1"  \{ 

"  Of  course  Uncle  Conrad  is  agood  man,  Gfetcheo,"  rejoined  4 
our  Fritz,  who  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Atlantis  and  % 
Conrad.     "How  can  you  ask  such  questions t"  ; ' 

"But  he  is  a  Swiss,  and  pr.  lather  said  we  must  take  care 
not  to  be  like  the  Swiss,  because  they  Uf  wicked  things  about 
the  holy  firnunenta."  ^  ■ 

"I  am  sure  Uncle  Conrad  does  not  say  wicked  things,"  re-     Jf 
totted  Flits,  Tehemently.    "  I  thbk  he  is  almost  the  best  man 
I  evef  uw.    Mother,"  he  continued,  "why  doei  Dr.  Luther     .;.'; 
■peak  so  of  the  Swisa  t "  :  \  j 

"  You  see,  Fritz,"  I  said,  "  Dr.  Luther  never  suyed  six  months  ■■i^ 
among  them  as  you  did ;  and  ao  he  hu  never  seen  how  good  -7, 
they  are  at  home." 

"Then,"  rejoined  Frits,  sturdily,  "  if  Dr.  Luther  haa  not  aeen 
them,  I  do  not  think  he  should  speak  so  of  them." 

I  was  driven  to  have  recourse  to  maternal  authority  to  close 
the  discussion,  reminding  Fritz  that  he  was  a  little  boy,  and  could 
not  pretend  to  judge  of  good  and  great  men  like  Dr.  Luther. 
But,  indeed,  I  could  not  help  half  agreeing  with  the  child  It 
was  impossible  to  make  hira  understand  how  Dr.  Luther  has 
fought  his  way  inch  by  inch  to  the  freedom  in  which  we  now 
Mand  at  ease ;  how  he  detests  the  Zwinj^ian  doctrinea,  iiot  ao 
much  for  tbemaelvea,  aa  for  what  he  thinka  they  imply.  How 
will  it  be  possible  to  make  our  children,  who  enter  on  the  peace- 
ful inheritance  so  dearly  won,  understand  the  rou(^  soldierly 
vehemence,  of  the  warrior  race,  who  re-conquered  l|it  inheii- 
tanceforthemt  ""' 
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Ai  Dr.  Lather  nyi,  "  It  ia  not  a  little  thin(  to  dmge  tiie 
whole  religion  and  doctrine  of  the  Papacy.  How  hard  it  kaa 
been  to  me,  they  will  see  in  that  Day.  Novno  one  beUerci  it  I" 

God  appointed  David  to  fight  the  wan  of  Imel,  and  SoJomoa 
to  build  the  temple.  Dr.  Luther  has  had  to  do  both.  What 
wonder  if  the  hand  of  the  soldier  can  sometintes  be  tnced  to 
|he  work  of  peace! 

Yet,  why  should  I  perplex  myself  about  thist  Soon,  too 
■con,  deattvwill  come,  and  coniecnte  the  virtues  of  our  genem- 
lion  to  our  children,  and  throw  a  soilening  veil  over  our  mistakes. 

Even  now  that  Dr.  Luther  is  absent  from  us  at  Cobuig,  in 
the  castle  there,  how  precious  his  letters  are;  and  how  don^lp 
aacred  the  words  he  preached  to  us  last  Sunday  from  the  pulpit, 
Bow  that  to-morrow  we  are  not  to  hear  him. 

He  is  placed  in  the  castle  at  Coburg,  in  order  tabe  neaiar 
the  Diet  at  Augsbuig,  so  as  to  aid  Dr.  Melancthon,  who  is  there, 
with  his  counsel  liie  Elector  dare  not  trust  the  royal  heart 
and  straightforward  spirit  of  oar  Luther  among  the  pfudeat 
diplomatisU  at  the  Diet 

Mistress  Luther  is  having  a  portrait  taken  of  their  little  U»^ 
dalen,  who  is  now  a  year  old,  and  eq>ecially  dear  to  the  Doctor,^ 
to  send  to  him  in  the  fortress. 

Letters  have  arrived  from  and  about  Dr.  Luther.  His  lather 
is  dead— the  brave,  persevering,  self-denying,  trathfiil  old  maa, 
who  had  stamped  so  much  of  his  own  character  on  his  son. 
"It  is  meet  I  should  mourn  such  a  parent,"  Luther  writes,  "who 
through  the  sweat  of  his  brow  had'  nurtured  and  educated  me, 
and  made  me  what  I  an."  He  felt  it  keenly,  especially  since 
he  could  not  be  with  his  iisther  at  the  last;  although  he  givw 
thanks  thsft  he  lived  in  these  times  of  light,  and  departed  strai^ 
in  the  laith  of  Christ  Dr.  Lather's  seactaiy  writes,  howevei^ 
that  the  portrait  of  his  little  Msgdalen  opmforts  hiaa  imck , 
He  has  hung  it  on  the  wall  opposite  to  the  place  lAmt  ka  ito 
at  meala 

Dr.  Luther  is  now  the  eldest  of  his  race.  He  stands  in  the 
fbiemost  rank  of  the  generations  slowtar  wltanctM-to  cpnftoM 
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To-day  I  have  been  ntdng  with  Mittren  Luther  in  the  garden 
behind  the  Augustei,  under  the  shade  of  the  pear-tree,  wher^"^ 
the  so  often  sits  beside  the  Doctor.  Our  childFen  were  playing 
around  us — her  little  Hanschen  with  the  bo^  wtule  the  little 
Magdalen  sat  cooing  like  a  dove  mtx  some  flbwers,  which  she 
was  pulling  to  pieces,  on  the  grass  at  our  feet 

She  talked  to  me  much  about  the  Doctor ;  how  dearly  he 
loves  the  little  ones,  and  what  lessons  of  divine  love  and  wisdom 
he  learns  from  their  little  plays.  ' 

He  says  often,  that  beautiful  as  all  God's  woriu  are,  little 
children  are  the  fairest  of  all;  that  the  dear  angels  espedally 
watch  over  them.  He  is  very  tender  with  them,  and  says  some- 
times they  are  better  theologians  than  he  is,  for  they  trust  God. 
Deeper  prayers  and  higher  theology  he  never  hopes  to  reach 
than  the  first  the  little  ones  learn — the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
Catedhism.  Often,  she  said,  he  says  over  the  Catechism,  too 
remind  himself  of  all  the  treasures  of  faith  we  possess.    ' 

It  is  delightful  too,  she  says,  to  listen  to  the  heavenly  theology 
he  draws  from  birds  and  leaves  and.  flowers,  and  the  commonest 
gifts  of  God  or  events  of  life.  At  table,  a  plate  of  fruit  will  open 
to  him  a  whole  volume  of  God's  bounty,  on  which  he  will  dis- 
course. Or,  taking  a  rose  in  his  hand,  he  will  say,  "A  man  who 
could  make  one  rose  |ike  this  would  be  accounted  most  wonder- 
fid  ;  and  God  scatters  coundess  such  flowers  around  us  I  But 
the  very  infinity  of  his  gifts  makes  us  blind  to  them." 

^And  one  evening,  he  said  of  a  little  bird,  warbling  its  laiit 
little  spng  .before  it  went  to  rooit,  "Ah,  dear  little  bird  I  he  hat 
diosen  his  shelter,  gnd  is  quietly  ^'ocking  himself  to  sleep,  with- 
out a  care  for  to-morrow's  lodging,  calmly  holding  by  his  little 
twig,  and  leaving  God  to  think  for  htlk"  , 

In  spring  he,  loves  to  direct  Jier  ati^tton  to  the  little  points 
and  tufts  of  U(e  p^pi;y[  V^rywhere  iom  the  brown  «tfth  or 
the  bare  branches  "  Who,"  he  said,  "that  had  never  witnessed 
a  spring-time  would  h^ve  guessed,  two  months  since,  that  these 
lifeless  branches  had  concealed  within'  them  all  that  hidden 
power  of  lifet  'if.  wiU,be  thus  with  us  at  the  ftsurrection.  God 
writes  his  gospd,  not  in  the  Bible  alone,  but  in  trees,  and 
flowers,  and  douds,  and  stare."  .  ,     " 
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And  thus,  to  Mistress  X^uther,  that  little  garden,  with  his 
l^esence  and  his  discourse,  has  become  like  an  illuminated 
Gospel  and  Psalter.   . 

I  ventured  to  ask  her  w&at  qucstioiu,  and,  among  ofliers,  if 
the  had  ever  heard  him  speak  of  using  a  form,  of  words  in 
prajrer.  She  said  At  had  once  heard  him  say  "we  mi^t  n;>e 
forms  of  words  in  private  prayer  until  the  wings  and  featbi  1  of 
our  souls  are  grown,  that  we  may  soar  freely  upward  intc-  the 
pure  air  of  God's  presence."  But  his  prayers,  she  say.,  are 
sometimes  like  the  trustful  pleadings  of  his  little  boy  Hanschen 
with  him;  and  sometimes  like  the  wrestling  of  a  giant  in  an 
agony  of  cohflict  '' 

She  said,  also,  that  she  often  thanks  God  for  the  Doctor's  lo>  e 
oT  music  When  his  mind  iind  heart  have  been  strained  to  the 
utmost,  music  seems  to  be  like  a  bath  of  pure  fresh  water  to  hia 
spirit,  bracing  and  resting  it  at  once. 

I  indeed  have  myself  heard  him  speak  of  this,  when  I  have 
been  present  at  the  meetings  he  has>every  week  at  his  house  for 
singing  in  parts.  "The  devil,"  he  says — "that  lost  spirit — 
cannot  endure  sacred  songs  of  joy.  Our  passions  and  im- 
patiences, our  complainings  and  our  cryin^^  our  Alas  I  and  our 
Woe  is  met  please  him  well;  but  our  songs  and  psalms  vex  him 
and  grieve  him  sorely."  ^  " 

Mistress  Luther  told  me  she  had  many  an  anxious  hour  about 
the  Doctor's  health.  He  is  often  so  sorely  pressed  with  work 
and  care;  and  hehas  never  recovered  the  weakening  efifects  of 
hia  early  fasts  anKtonflicts.  ./ 

His  tastes  at  uok  are  very  mmple,  his.  favourite  di|h^  ait 
herrings  and  i>ease>wup.  His  habita  an  abstemious,  and  wheni 
engrcfased  with  any  especial  work,  he  would  foiiget  qt  go  without  * 
his  meals  altogether  if  she  did  not  press  him  to  take  them. 
When  writing  his  Commen&iy  on  the  "IVenty-second  Psalm, 
he  shut  himself  up  for  three  days  with  nothing  but  bread  and 
salt;  until,  at  last,  she  had  to  send  for  a  lockouth  to  break 
open  the  door,  vhea  they  found  him  absorbed  ia  ipedita- 
tion.  r.  i,     .  ^ 

And  yt^  with  alibis  deep  thoughts  and  his  wide  cares,  like  a 
kiiig's  or  an  archbishop's,  hi  enters  into  his  children's  games  at 
« 
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if  he  were  a  boy;  and  never  fails,  if  he  ii  at  a  fiur  on  his  travels, 
to  bring  the  littie  ones  home  some  gift  for  a  ftiring. 

She  showed  me  a  letter  she  had  just  received  from  him  from 
Coburg,  for  his  little  son  Hiinschea  She  allowed  me  to  copy 
it    It  is  written  thus  :—< 


**Onat  and  peace  in  Christ  to  my  heartily  dear  little  son. 

"  I  see  gladly  that  thou  leamcst  well  and  prayest  earnestly. 
Do  thus,  my  little  son,  and  go  on.  When  I  come  home  I  will 
bring  thee  a  beautiful  fairing.  I  know  a  pleasant  garden,  wherein 
many  children  walk  about  They  have)little  golden  coats,  and 
pick  up  beautiful  apples  under  the  trees,  and  pears,  cherries, 
and  plums.  They  dance  and  are  merry,  and  have  also  beautiful 
little  ponies,  inth  golden  reins  and  silver  saddles.  Then  I 
asked  the  man  whose  the  garden  is,  whose  children  those  were. 
He  said, '  These  are  the  children  who  love  to  pray,  who  learn 
their  lessons,  and  are  good'  Then  I  said, '  Dear  man,  I  also 
have  a  little  son;  he  is  called  Hiinsichen  Luther.  Might  not 
he  also  come  into  the  garden,  that  he  might  eat  such  apples  and 
pears,  and  ride  on  such  beautiful  little  ponies,  and  play  with 
these  children)'  Then  the  man  said,  'If  he  loves  to  pray, 
leanu  his  lessons,  and  is  good,  he  also  shall  come  into  the 
garden — Lippus  and  Jost  also  (the  little  sons  of  Mehmcthon 
and  Justus  Jonas);  and  when  they-all  come  together,  they  also 
shall  have  pipes,  drums,  lutes,  and  all  kinds  of  music;  and  shall 
dance,  and  shoot  with  little  bows  and  arrows.' 

f  And  he  showed  me  there  a  &ir  meadow  m  the  garden,  pre* 
pared  for 'dancing.  There  were  many  pipes  of  pure  gold, 
dnim%  and  silver  bows  and  arrow!  But  it  was  still  early  in  the 
day,  so  that  the  children  had  not  had  their  bresdcfasts.  There- 
(ate  I  could  not  wait  for  the  dancing,  and  said  to  the  man,  'Ah, 
dear  sir,  I  will  gp  away  at  once,  and  wri^  all  this  to  my  little 
•on  Hansichen,  that  he  may  be  sure  to  pray  and  to  learn  well, 
and  be  good,  that  he  also  may  com4)into  this  garden.  But  he 
has  a  dear, aunt,  Lena;  he  must  bring  her  with  him.'  Then 
said  the  man, '  Let  it  be  so ;  go  and  write  him  thus.' 

**  Therefore,  my  dear  little  son  Hansichen,  learn  thy  lessons, 
•nid  pay  with  a  dieeifiil. heart;  and  tell  all  thirto  Lig^  and 
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Jiutiu  too,  that  thejf  also  may  learn  their  lessoiu  and  pray.  So 
■hall  you  all  come  together  into  this  garden.  Herewith  I  c6m- 
mead  you  to  the  Almighty  God;  and  greet  Aunt  Lena,  and 
gi?e  her  a  kiss  from  me. — Thy  dear  &ther, 

Maktim  LtrTHBR." 

Some  who  have  seen  this  letter  say  it  is  too  trifling  for  such 
■eriotts  subjects.  But  heaven  is  not  a  grim  and  austere,  but  a 
moat  bright  and  joyful  place;  and  Dr.  Luther  is  only  telling 
the  child  in  his  own  childish  language  what  a  happy  place  it  is. 
Does  not  God  our  heavenly  Father  do  even  so  with  ust 

I  should  like  to  have  seen  Dr.  IJither  turn  from  his  grave 
letters  to  princes  and  doctors  about  the  great  Augsbuig  Con- 
fession, which  they  are  now  preparing,  to  write  these  loving 
words  to  his  little  Hans.  No  wonder  "  Catharine  Lutherinn," 
"  Doctoress  Lather,"  "  meA  dominus  Ketha,"  "  my  lord  Kathe," 
as  he  calls  her,  is  a  happy  woman.  Happy  for  Germany  that 
the  Catechism  in  which  our  children  learn  the  first  elements  ol 
divine  truth,  grew  out  of  the  fatherly  heart  of  Luther,  instead 
of  being  put  together  by  a  Diet  or  a  General  Council 

One  toon  letter  I  have  copied,  because  my  children  were  so 
bterested  in  it  Dr.  Luther  finds  at  all  times  great  delight  in 
the  songs  of  birds;    The  letter  I  have  copied  was  written  on 

the  38th  April  to  his  friends  who  meet  around  his  table  at  home. 

*  - 

:  .       ■   -A     ■ 

"  Grace  and  peace  in  Christ,  dear  sirs  and  firiends  I  I  have 
received  all  your  letters,  and  understand  how  things  are  going 
on  with  vou.  That  you,  on  the  other  hand,  may  understaild 
how  things  are  going  on  here,  I  would  have  you  kjaow  that  we, 
namdy,  I,  Master  Veit,  and  Cyiiacus*  are  not  going  to  the 
Diet  at'Augibuig.  We  have,  however,  another  Diet  of  our 
own  here. 

"Just  under  our  window  diere  is  a  grove  like  a  little  forest, 
where  the  choughs  and  crows  have  convened  a  diet,  and  there 
is  such  a  riding  hither  and  thither,  such  ^  incessant  tumult, 
day  and  iMg^t,  as  if  they  were  all  meny  and  mad  with  drinkiag. 
Yoong  and  old  chatter  together,  until  I  wonder  how  their  breath, 
can  hold  out  «o  long!    I  ahould  like  to  know  if  any  of  thoM 
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nobles  and  cavaliers  are  with  you;  it  seems  to  me  they  must 
be  gathered  here  out  of  the  whole  world. 

"  I  have  not  yet  seen  their  epperor ;  but  their  great  people 
•re  always  strutting  and  prancing  before  our  eyes,  not,  indeed, 
in  costly  robes,  but  all  simply  clad  in  one  uniform,  all  alike 
black,  idl  alike  grey-eyed,  and  all  singing  one  song,  only  with 
the  most  amusing  varieties  between  young  and  old,  and  great 
and  small  They  are  not  careful  to  have  a  great  palace  and 
hall  of  assembly,  for  their  hall  is  vaulted  with  the  beautiful, 
broad  sky,  their  floor  is  the  field  strewn  with  fair,  green  branches, 
and  their  walls  reach  as  far  as  the  ends  of  the  world.  Neither 
do  they  require  steeds  and  armour ;  they  have  feathered  wheels 
with  which  they  fly  from  shot  and  danger.  They  are,  doubtless, 
great  and  mighty  lords,  but  what  they  are  debating  t  do  not 
yet  know. 

"As  far,  however,  as  l^derstand  through  an  interpreter, 
they  are  planning  a  great  wray  and  campaign  against  the  wheat, 
barley,'  oats,  and  all  kinds  of  grain,  and  many  a  knight  will 
win  his  spurs  in  this  war.^md  many  a  brave  deed  will  be 
done. 

"Thus  w«  sit  here  in  dur  Diet,  and  hear  and. listen  with 
great  delight,  and  learn  hpv  the  princes  and  lords,  with  all  the 
other  estates  of  the  empire,  sing  and  live  so  merrily.  But  our 
especial  pleasure  is  to  see  how  cavalierly  they  pace  about,  whet 
their  beaks,  and  furbish  their  armQur,  that  diey  may  win  glory 
and  victory  from  wheat  and  oats.  We  wish  them  healUi  and 
wealth, — and  that  they  may  all  at  once  be  impaled  on  a  quick- 
set hedge  I 

"  For  I  hold  they  are  nothing  better  than  sophisu  and  Papists 
with  their  preaching  and  writing;  and  I  should  like  to  have 
these  also  before  me  in  our  assembly,  that  I  ought  hear  their 
pleasant  voices  and  sermons,  and  see  what  a  useful  people  they 
are  to  devour  all  that  is  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  and  afterwards 
chatter  no  pne  kaows  ho|v  long  I 

"  To^y  we  have  heard  the  fast  nightingale ;  for  they  would 
not  trust  ApriL  We  havte  had  delightfid  weather  here,  no  rain, 
except  a  litde  yesterday.  With  you,  perhaps,  it  is  otherwise. 
Herewith  I  commend  you  to  God.    Keep  houae  weU.    Given 


■  .."\ 
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from  the  Diet  of  the  grain-Turks,  the  aSth  of  April,  anno 
1530,  Martinus  LvrrHER." 

Yet,  peaceful  and  at  leisure  as  he  seems,  Gottfried  says  the 
idiole  of  Germany  is  leaning  now  once  more  on  the  strength  of 
that  faithful  heart 

The  Roman  diplomatists  again  and  agam  have  all  but  per- 
suaded Melancthon  to  yield  everything  for  peace ;  and,  but  for 
the  firm  and  faithful  words  which  issue  from  "  this  wilderness," 
as  Luther  calls  the  Coburg  fortress,  Gottfried  believes  all  might 
have  gone  wrong.  Severely  and  mournfully  has  Dr.  Luther  bc6n 
constrained  to  write  more  than  once  to  "  Philip  Pusillanimity," 
demanding  that  at  least  he  should  not  give  up  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith,  and  abandon  all  to  the  decision  of  the 
bishops  I 

It  is  faith  which  gives  Luther  this  clearness  of  vision..  "  It 
is  God's  word  and  cause,"  he  writes,  "  therefore  our  prayer  is 
certainly  heard,  and  already  He  has  determined  and  prepared 
the  help  that  shall  help  us.  This  cannot  fail  For  he  says, 
'  Can  a  woman  foiget  her  sucking  child,  that  she  should  not 
haveicompassion  on  the  son  of  her  womb?  yea,  they  may  forget, 
yet  will  I  not  foiget  thee.  See,  I  have  graven  thee  on  the 
palms  of  my  hands.'  I  have  lately  seen  two  miracles,"  he  con- 
tinues ;  "  the  first,  as  I  was  looking  out  of  my  window  and  saw 
the  stars  in*^  heaven,  and  all  that  beautiful  vaulted  roof  of  God, 
and  3ret  saw  no  pillars  on  which  the  Master  Builder  had  fixed 
this  Wult ;  yet  the  heaven  fell  not,  but  all  that  grand  arch  stood 
firm.  Now,  there  are  some  who  search  for  such  pillars,  and 
want  to  touch  and  grasp  them,  and  siqce  they  cannot,  they 
wrader  and  tremble  as  if  die  heaven  must  certainly  fall,  for  no 
otner  reason  but  because  they  cannot  touch  and  grasp  its  piUars. 
If  they  could  lay  hdd  on  those,  think  they,  then  the  heaven 
would  stand  firm  I 

<*The  second  miracle  was — I  saw  great  clouds  rolling  over 
us,  with  such  a  ponderous  weight  that  they  might  be  compared 
to  a  great  ocean,  and  yet  I  saw  no  foundation  on  which  they 
rested  or  were  based,  nor  any  shore  which*  kept  them  back ; 
yet  they  fell  not  on  us,  but  fiowned  on  us  with  a  stem  «(»un- 
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teuuDce,  and  fled  But  when  they  had  passed  bjr,  then  shone 
forth  both  their  foundation  and  our  roof  which  had  kept  them 
back — the  rainbow!  Truly  a  weak,  thin,  slight  foundation 
and  loo^  which  soon  meltnl  away  into  the  clouds,  and  was 
more  like  a  shadowy  prism,  such  as  we  see  through  coloured 
glass,  than  a  strong  and  firm  foundation  I  so  that  we  might 
well  distrust  that  feeble  dyke  which  kept  back  that  terrible 
weight  of  waters.  Yet  we  found,  in  fact,  that  this  unsubstan- 
tial prism  could  bear  up  the  weight  of  waters,  and  that  it 
guards  us  safely.  But  there  are  some  who  look  rather  at  the 
thickness  and  massy  weight  of  the  waters  and  clouds,  than  at 
this  thin,  slight,  narrow  bow  of  promise.  They  would  like  to 
ftd  tJU  ttrtngtk  of  that  shadowy,  evanescent  arch,  and  because 
they  cannot  do  this,  they  are  ever  fearing  that  the  clouds  will 
bring -back  the  deluge." 

Heavenly  Father,  since  one  man  who  trusts  thy  word  can 
thus  uphold  t  nation,  what  could  not  thy  word  do  for  eacM 
of  us  if  we  would  each  of  us  thus  trust  it,  and  Thee  who 
q>eakestitj' 
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[HE  time  I  used  to  dread  most  of  all  in  my  life,  after 
that  great  bereavement  which  laid  it  waste,  is  come. 
I  am  in  the  monotonous  level  of  solitary  middle  age. 
The  sunny  heights  of  childhood,  and  even  the  joyous  breezy 
slopes  of  youth,  are  almost  out  of  sight  behind  me;  and  the 
snowy  heights  of  reverend  age,  firom  which  we  can  look  over 
into  the  promised  land  beyond,  are  almost  as  far  before  me 
Other  lives  have  grown  torn  the  bubblijag  spring  into  the  broad 
and  placid  river,  while  mine  is  still  the  little  narrow  stream  it 
was  at  first  { only,  creeping  slow  and  noiseless  through  the  fiats, 
instead  of  springing  gladly  from  rock  to  rock,  making  music 
wherever  it  came.  Yet  I  am  content;  absolutely,  fully  content 
I  am  sure  that  my  life  also  has  been  ordered  by  the  highest 
wisdom  and  love ;  and  that  (aa  &r  as  my  faithless  heart  does 
not  hinder  it)  God  is  leading  me  also  on  to  the  very  highest  and 
beat  destiny  for  me.  . 

I  did  not  always  think  sa  '  I  used  to  fear  that  not  only 
would  this  bereavement  throw  a  shadow  on  my  earthly  life,  but 
that  it  would  stunt  and  enfeeble  my  nature  for  ever;  that 
missing  all  the  sweet,  ennobling  relationships  of  married  lifi^ 
even  throughout  the  ages  I  should  be  but  an  undeveloped, 
one-aided  creature. 

But  one  day  I  was  reading  m  Dr.  Luther's  German  Bible  the 
•  chapter  about  the  body  of  Christ,  the  twelfth  of  First  Corin- 
thians^ and  great  comfort  came  mto  my  heart  through  it  I 
taw  that  we  are  not  meant  to  be  separate  atoms,  each  complete 
]a  itself  but  members  of  jBbdjr,  each  only  complete  throu(^ 
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anion  with  all  the  rest  And  then  I  saw  how  entirely  unimportuil 
it  is  in  what  place  Christ  shall  set  me  in  his  body;  and  how 
impossible  it  is  for  u*  to  judge  what  he  is  training  us  for,  uhtO 
the  body  is  perfected  and  we  see  what  we  are  to  be  in  it 

On  the  Diiben  Heath  also,  soon  after,  when  I  was  walking 
home  with  ElsiPs  Gretchen,  the  same  lesson  came  to  me  in  a 
parable,  through  a  clump  of  trees  under  the  shade  of  which  we 
were  resting.  Often,  from  a  distance,  we  had  admired  the 
beautiful  symmetry  of  the  group,  and  now,  looking  up,  I  saw 
,how  imperfect  every  separate  tree  was,  all  leaning  in  various 
directions,  and  all  only  developed  on  one  «ide.  If  each  tree 
had  said,  "I  am  a  beech  tree,  and  I  ought  to  throw  haX. 
branches  on  every  side,  like  my  brother  standing  alone  on  the 
heath,"  what  would  have  become  of  that  beautiful  clump  t  And 
looking  up  through  the  green  interwoven  leaves  to  the  blue  sky 
I  said, — 

"Heavenly  Father,  thou  art  wise  I  I  will  doubt  no  more. 
Plant  me  where  thon  wilt  in  thy  garden,  and  let  me  grow  as 
thou  wilt!    Thou  wilt  not  let  me  &il  of  my  highest  end." 

Dr.  Luther  also  said  many  things  which  helped  me  from  time 
to  time,  in  conversation  or  in  his  sermons.  > 

"The  barley,"  he  said,  "must  suffer  much  from  man.  First, 
it  is  cast  into  the  earth  that  it  may  decay.  Then,  when  it  is 
grown  up  and  ripe,  it  b  cut  and  mown  down.  Then  it  is  crushed 
and  pressed,  fermented  and  brewed  into  beer. 

"Just  such  a  martyr  also  is  the  linen  or  flax.  When  it  is  ripe 
it  is  plucked,  steeped  in  water,  beaten,  dried,  hacked,  spun,  and 
woven  into  linen,  which  again  is  torn  and  cut  Afterwards  it 
is  made  into  plaster  for  sores,  and  used  for  binding  up  wounds. 
Then  it  becomes  lint,  is  laid  under  the  stamping  machines  in 
the  paper  mill,  and  torn  into  small  bit&  From  this  they  make 
paper  for  writing  and  printing. 

"  These  creatures,  and  many  others  like  them,  which  are  of 
great  use  to  us,  must  thus  suffer,  llius  also  must  good,  godly 
Christians  suffer  Auch  from  the  ungodly  and  wicked.  Thus, 
howevor,  the  barley,  wine,  and  com  are  ennobled;  in  man  be- 
coming flesh,  and  in  the  Christian  man's  flesh  entering  into  the 
heavenly  kingdom." 
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Often  he  speaks  of  the  "  dear,  boly  cross,  a  portion  of  which 
is  given  to  all  Christians." 

"All  the  saints,"  he  said  once,  when  a  little  child  of  one  of 

'  hit  friends  lay  iU,  "  must  drink  of  the  bitter  cup.    Coidd  Mary 

even,  the  dear  mother  of  our  Lord,  escapel    AH  who  are  dear 

to  him  must  suffer.     Christians  conquer  when  they  suffer;  only 

when  they  rebel  and  resist  are  they  defeated  and  lose  the  day." 

He,  indeed,  knows  what  <rial  and  temptation  mean.  Many 
a  bitter  cup  has  he  had  to  drink,  he  to  whom  the  sins,  and  sel- 
.  fishness,  and  divisions  of  Christians  are  personal  sorrow  and 
shame.  It  is  tiiereforc,  no  doubt,  that  he  knows  so  well  how 
to  sustain  and  comfort  Those,  he  says,  who  are  to  be  the 
bones  and  sinews  of  the  Church  must  expect  the  hardest  blow& 

\yell  I  remember  his  saying,  when,  on  the  8th  of  August, 
1539,  before  his  going  to  Cobuig,  he  and  his  wife  lay  sick  of  a 
fever,  while  he  suffered  also  from  sciatica,  and  many  other  ail- 
ments,— 

"God  has  touched  me  sorely.  I  have  been  impatient;  but 
God  knows  better  than  I  whereto  it  serves.  Our  Lord  God  it 
Ukt  a  frhiier  who  sett  the  IftUn  backwards,  to  that  here  we  can- 
tut  iy)^lf^f^^  k  Whenifn^^nprinttd  off  yonder,  in  the  life  to  come, 
wetfftlgttdd  ah  dear  and  straightforward.  Meantime  we  must 
have  patience."        '^ 

In  other  ways  more  than  t  can  number  he  and  his  words 
have  helped  me.  Mo  one  seems  to  understand  as  he  does  what 
the  devil  is  and  does.  It  is  the  temptation  in  the  sorrow  which 
is  the  thing  to  be  dreaded  and  guarded  against  This  was  what 
I  did  not  understand  at  first  when  Bertrand  died.  I  thought  I 
wa3  rebellious,  and  dared  not  approach  God  till  I  ceased  to  feel 
rebellious.  I  did  not  understand  that  the  malignant  one  who, 
tempted  me  to  rebel  also  tempted  me  to  think  God  would  not 
forgive.  I  had  thought  before  of  affliction  as  a  lund  of  sanctuaif 
where  naturally  I  should  feel  God  near.  I  had  to  learn  that  it 
is  also  night-tijne,  even  "  the  hour  of  darkness,"  in  which  the 
prince  of  darkness  draws  near  unseen.  As  Luther  says,  "  The 
devil  torments 'US  in  the  place  where  we  are  most  tender  and 
weak,  as  in  Paradise  he  fdl  not  on  Adam,  but  on  Eve." 

Inexpressible  wa^  the  relief  ib  me  when  I  learned  who  had 
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'  b««n  tonnenting  me,  and  turned  to  Him  who  vanquished  the 
tempter  of  old  to  banish  nim  now  from  me.  For  terrible  as  Dr, 
Luther  knows  that  fidlen  angel  to  be, — "  the  antithesis,"  as  he 
said,  "  of  the  Ten  Commandments,"  who  for  thousands  of  yeara 
has  been  studying  with  an  uigel's  intellectual  power, "  how  moat 

'effectually  to  distress  and  niin  man,"-^he  always  reminds  us 
that,  nevertheless,  the  devil  is  a  vanquished  foe,  that  the  victory 
has  not  now  to  be  won;  that,  bold  as  the  evil  one  is  to  assail  and 
tempt  the  ungarded,  a  word  or  look  of  faith  will  compel  him  to  il| 

flee  "  like  a  beaten  hound."  It  is  this  blending  of  thie  sense  of  . .  |^ 
Satan's  power  to  tempt,  with  the  conviction  of  his  powerlessness  '  ^'M 
to  injure  the  believing  heart,  which  has  so  often  sustained  me  ;^^ 
in  Dr.  Luther's  words.  ,        ;j|^ 

But  it  is  not  only  thus  that  he  has  helped  me.  He  presses  '  :)^^ 
on  us  of^en  the  necessity  of  occupation.  It  is  better,  he  says,  :./l| 
to  engage  in  the  humblest  work,  than  to  sit  still  alone  and  -"^M 
encounter  the  temptations  of  Satan.  "  Oft  in  my  temptations  "*'-' 
Iliave  need  to  talk  even  with  a  child,  in  order  to  expel  such 
thoughts  as  the  devil  possesses  me  with ;  and  this  teaches  me' 
not  to  boast  as  if  of  myself  I  were  able  to  help  n^yself,  and  to 
subsist  without  the  strength  of  Chiist  I  need  one  at  times  to 
help  me  iriio  in  his  whole  body  has  not  as  much  theology  as  I 
have  in  one  finger."  "The  human  heart,"  he  says,  "is  like  a 
millstone  in  a  mill:  when  you  put  wheat  under  it,  it  turns,  and 
grinds,  and  bruises  the  wheat  to  flour ;  if  you  put  no  wheat  it 
still  grinds  on,  but  then  it  is  itself  it  grinds  and  wears  away.  So 
the  human  heart,  unless  it  be  occujudd  with  some  employment, 
leaves  tipnot  for.  the  devil,  who  wriggles  himself  in,  and  brings 
with  him  a  whole  host  of  evil  thoughts,  temptations,  tribulations, 
which  grind  away  the  heart"  . 

After  hearing  him  say  this,  I  tried  hard  to  find  myself  some 
(iccupation.  At  first  it  seemed  difiicult  Eh^  wanted  little 
help  with  her  children,  or  only  occasionally.  At  home  the  cares 
of  poverty  were  over,  and  my  dear  f^er  and  mother  lived  in 
comfort,  without  my  aid.  I  used  discontentedly  to  wish  some- 
times that  .we  were  poor  again,  a^^mlOsb's  girlish  days,  that  I 
might  be  needed,  and  really  feel  it  of  some  use  to  spm  and  em- 
broider, instead  of  iKling  that  I  only  worked  for  die  sake  of 
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not  being  idle,  and  that  no  one  would  be  the  better  for  what  1 
did. 

At  other  times  I  used  to  long  to  seclude  myself  from  all  the 
happy  life  around,  and  half  to  reproach  Dr.  Luther  in  ray  heart 
for  cansing  the  sunnession  of  the  convents.  In  a  nunneiy,  at 
least,  I  thought  I  should  have  been  something  definite  and  re- 
cognised, instead  of  the  native,  undevel(^>ed  creature,  I  felt 
myself  to  be,  only  distinguished  from  those  around- by  the 
absence  of  what  made  their  lives  real  and  happy. 

My  mother's  recovery  fronk  the  plague  helped  to  one  me  of 
that,  by  reminding  me  of  the  home  blessings  still  left  I  began, 
too,  to  confide  once  more  in  God,  and  I  was  comforted  by 
thinking  of  what  my  grandiiSother  said  to  me  one  day  when  I 
was  a  litde  girl,  crying  hopelessly  over  a-tangled  skein  and  sob- 
bing, "I  shall  never  untai^jle  it ;"  *'  Wmd,  dear  child,  wind  on, 
bch  by  inch,  undo  each  knot  one  by  one,  aiid  the  skein  will 
soon  disentangle  itsel£"  So  I  resolved  to  wind  on  my  little 
thread  of  life  day  by  day,  and  undo  one  little  knot  after  another, 
until  now,  indeed,  die  skein  has  disentangled  itsel£ 

Few  women,  I  think,  have  a  life  more  full  of  love  and  interest 
than  mine.  -  I  have  undertaken  the  care  of  a  school  for  little 
girls,  among  whom  are  two  orphans,  made  fiitherless  by  the 
peasants'  war,  who  were  sent  to  us;  and  this  also  I  owe  to  Dr. 
Luther.  He  has  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  education  of 
the  young;  noAing  gives  him  im)re  pain  than  to  see  thecovet* 
ousness  which  grudges  fundTfor  schools;  and  nothing  more  joy 
than  to  see  the  little  ones  grow  up  in  all  good  knowledge.  Aa 
he  wrote  to  the  Elector  John  from  Coburg  twelve  years  ago: — 

"  The  merdfid  God  shows  himself  indeed  gracious  in  making 
his  Word  so  fiuitful  in  your  land.  The  tender  little  boyii  aqd 
maid^na  are  so  well  instructed  in  the  Catechism  and  Scriptures^ 
that  my  heart  melts  when  I  see  that  young  boys  and  girls  can 
pray,  believe,  and  speak  better  of  God  and  Christ  than  all  the 
convents  and  schools  could^in  the  olden  time. 

"  Such  youth  in  your  grace's  land  are  a  &ir  Paradise,  of  which 
the  like  is  not  in  the  worid.    It  is  as  if  God  said, '  Courage^    r' 
dear  Duke  John,  I  commit  to  thee  my  noblest  treasure,  my 
(feasant  Paradise;  thou  shalt  be  fiuher  over  it    Fw  under  thy 
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guard  and  rale  I  place  it,  and  give  thee  tite  honour  that  thou  shalt 
be  my  gardener  and  steward.'  This  is  assuredly  true.  It  it 
even  as  if  our  Lord  himself  were  your  grace's  guest  and  ward, 
since  his  Word  and  his  little  ones  are  your  perpetual  guests  and 
wards." 

For  a  little  while  a  lady,  a  friend  of  his  wife,  resided  in  his 
house  in  order  to  commence  such  a  school  at  Wittemberg  for . 
young  girls ;  and  now  it  has  become  my  charge.  And  oilen 
Dr.  Luther  comes  in  and  lays  his  hands  on  the  heads  of  the 
little  ones,  and  asks  God  to  bless  them,  or  listens  while  they 
repeat  the  Cbtechism  or  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Once  mofe  the  Christmas  tree  has  been  planted  in  our  homes 
at  Wittemberg.  How  many  such  happy  Christian  homes  there 
are  among  us  t  Our  Else's,  Justus  Jonas',  and  his  gentle;  sym- 
pathizing wife,  who,  Dr.  Luther  says,  "  always  brings  comfort  in 
her  kind  pleasant  countenance."  We  all  meet  at  Else's  home 
on  such  occasi(^s  now.  The  voices  of  the  children  are  better 
than  light  to  the  blind  eyes  of  my  father,  and  my  mother  reoews 
hei  own  maternal  joys  again  in  her  grandchjldren,  without  the 
cares. 

But  of  all  these  homes  none  is  happier  or  more  united  than  ' 
pr.  Luther's.  Hu  childlike  pleasure  in  little  tiilH|^  makes 
every  family  festival  in  his  house  so  joyous ;  and  the  children's 
pla^  and  pleasures,  as  well  as  their  little  troubles,  are  to  him  a 
perpetual  parable  of  the  heavenly  family,  and  of  our  relationship 
to  God.  There  are  five  children  in  his  family  now;  Hans,  the 
first-bjm;  Magdalen,  a  lovely,  lovii^  girl  of  thirteen;  Paul, 
Martin,  and  Maivaretha. 

How  good  it.isTor  those  who  are  bereaved  and  sorrowful  that 
our  Christian  festivals  point  forward  and  upward  as  well  as 
backward-;  that  the  eternal  joy  to  which  we  are  drawing  ever 
nearer  is  linked  to  the  earthly  joy  which  has  passed  away.  Yes^ 
the  old  heathen  tree  of  life,  which  that  3roung  green  fir  Ifrom  the 
primeval  forests  of  our  land  is' said  to  typigr,  has  been  clristened 
bto  the  Christmas  tree.  The  old  tree  of  life  was  a  tree  of 
sorrow,  and^ud  ittr  roots  in  the  evanescent  earth,  and  atit^base 
s«^the  motOnful  Destinies,  ready,  to  cut^he  thread  of  human 
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life.  Nature  ever  renewing  herself  contrasted  mournfully  with 
the  human  life  that  blooms  but  once.  But  our  tree  of  life  is  a 
tree  hf  joy,  and  is^tooted  in  the  eternal  Paradne  of  joy.  The 
angels  watch  over  it,  and  it  recalls  the  birth  of  the  Second  Man 
— the  Lord  from  heaven— ^who  is  not  merely  "  a  living  soul,  but 
a  life-giving  spirit"  In  it  the  evanescence  of  Nature,  imnfortal 
as  she  seems,  is  contrasted  with  the  true  eternal  life  of  mortal 
man.  In  the  joy  of  the  little  ones,  once  more,  thank  God^  my 
whole  heart  seems  to  rejoice;  for  I  also  have  my  face  towards 
the  dawn,  and  I  can  hear  the  fountain  of  life  bubbling  up  which> 
ever  way  I  turn.  Only,  iefcre  me  it  is  best  and  freshest!  for  it 
is  springing  up  to  life  everlasting. 

A  shadow  has  fallen  on  the  peaceful  home  of  Dr.  Luther: 
Magdalen,  the  unselfish,  obedient,  pious,  loving  child — the, 
darling  of  her  fothei's  heart — is  dead;  the  first-bom  daughter, 
whose  portrait,  when  she  was  a'  year  old,  used  to  cheer  and ' 
dflight  him  at  Cobuig.  ,  ,        . 

^  On  the  5th  of  this  last  September  she  was  taken  ill,  and  then 
Luther  wrote  ^t  once  to  his  fiiend  Marcus  Crodel  to  send  hit 
son  John  fix>m  "forgau,  where  he  was  studying,  to  see  his  sister. 
He  wrote, —  4 

"  Grace  and  peace,  my  Marcus  CrodeL  I  cequest  that  you 
will  conceal  from  ray  John  what  I  am  writing  to  you.  My 
daughter  Magdalen  is  literally  almost  at  the  point  of  death — sooq 
about  to  depart  to  her  Father  in  heaven,  unless  it  should  yet 
seem  fit  to  God  to  spare  her.  But  she  herself  so  sighs  to  see 
her  brother,  that  I  am  constrained  to^send  a  carriage  to  fetch 
him.  They  indeed  loved  one  another  greatly.  May  she  sur- 
vive to  his  coming  I  I  do  what  I  can,  lest  afterwards  the  sense 
of  having  neglected  anything  should  torture  me.  Desire  him, 
therefore,  without  mentioning  the  cause,  to  return  hither  at  once 
with  all  speeil  in  this  carriage;  hither,— where  she  will  either 
slebp  in  the  Lord  or  be  restored.     Farewell  in  the  Lord." 

Her  brother  came,  but  she  was  not  restored. 

As  Ae  lay  very  ill,  DocUmt  Martin  sai(f^— 

"She  is  very  dear  to  me;  but,  gracious  God,  if  it  is  thy  will  to 
take  her  hence,  I  am  content  to  know  thatxshe-wiU  be  wiUi  thee." 
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And  as  she  lay  in  the  bed,  he  said  to  her, — 

"  Magdalenchen,  my  little  daughter,  thou  wouldst  like  to  stay 
«rith  thy  father;  and  thou  art  content  also  to  go  to  thy  Fathei 
yonder." 

Said  she,  "  Yes,  dearest  father;  as  God  wills." 
'  Then  said  the  father, — 

"  Thou  darling  child,  the  spirit  u  willing,  but  the  flesh  ii 
weak." 

Then  he  turned  avay  and  said, — 

"  Shfe  b  very  dear  to  me.  If  the  flesh  is  so  strong,  what  will 
the  spirit  bet" 

And  among  other  things  he  said, — 

"  For  a  thousand  years  God  has  given  no  bisl^p  such  great 
gifts  as  he  has  given  me;  and  we  should  rejoice  in  his  gilts.  I 
am  angry  with  myself  that  I  cannot  rejoice  in  niy  heart  over 
her,  nor  give  thanks;  although  now  and  then  I  can  sing  a  little 
song  to  our  God,  and  thank  him  a  little  for  all  this.  But  let  us 
take  courage ;  living  or  dying,  we  arc  the  Lord's.  '  Sive  vivimus, 
sive  moremuy  Domini  sumus.'  This  is  true,  whether,  we  take 
'  Domini '  in  the  nominative  or  the  genitive :  we  are  the  Lord's, 
and  in  him  we  are  lords  x>verde»di«nd  life."  . 

Then  said  Master  Geoige  Rorer, — 

"I  once  heard  your  reverence  say  a  thing  which  often 
comforts  me— ;pamely, '  I  have  prayed  our  Lord  God  that  he 
will  give  me  a  happy  departure  when  I  journey  hence.  And  he 
will  do^  it;  of  that  I  feel  sure.  At  ray  lattef  end  I  shall  yet 
speak  with  Christ  my  Lord,  were  it  for  ever  so  l^rief  a  space.' 
I  fear  sometimes,"  continued  Master  Rorer,  "that  I  shall  de- 
part hence  suddenly,  in  silence,  without  being  able  to  speak  a 
word."  . 

Then  said  Dr.  Martin  Luther^-  "  '         _^     /     :  /    «^ 

"  living  or  dying,  we  are  the  Lord's.  It  is  equuty  so  nheAei 
you  were  killed  by  Ming  down  stairs,  or  were  'sitting  and 
writing,  and  suddenly  should  die.  It  would  not  injure  me  if  I 
(til  from  a  ladder  and  lay  dead  at  its  foot;  for  the  devil  hates  us 
grievously,  and  might  even  bring  about  such  a  thing  as  that" 

When,  at  last,  the  little  Magdalen  lay  at  the  point  of  d^||h, 
her  father  fell  onliis  knees  by  h^  bed-side,  wept  bitteil^and 
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pray^  that  God  woyld  receive  her.  Then  she  departed,  and 
fdl  asleep  in  her  flither's  arms.  Her  mother  was  alsb  in  the 
room,  but  further  off,  on  account  of  her  grieC  This  happened 
a  little  after  nine  o'clock  on  the  Wednesday  after  the  19th  Sunday 
after  Trinity,  1541.    . 

The  Doctor  repeated  often,  as  before  said, — 

"  I  would  desire  indeed  to  keep  iny  daughter^  if  our  Lord 
God  would  leave  her  with  me;  for  I  love  her  very  dearly.  But 
His  will  be  done;  for  nothing  can  be  better  than  that  for  her." 

Whilst  she  still  lived,  he  said  to  her,— 

"  Dear  daughter,  thou  hast  also  a  Father  in  heaven;  thou  art. 
going  to  him."         .    ' 

Then  said  Master  Philip, — 

"  The  love  of  parents  is  an  image  and  illustration  of  the  love 
of  God,  engraven  on  the  human  heart  If,  then,  the  love  of 
God  to  the  human  raq:  is  as  great  as  that  of  parents  to  their 
children,  it  is  indeed  great  and  fervent" 

When  she  was  laid  in  the  coffin,  Doctor  Martin  said, — 

"Thou  darling  Lenichen,  how  well  it  Is  wit^  thee  I" 

And  as  he  gazed  on  her  lying  there,  he  said, — 

"  Ah,  thou  sweet  Lenichen,  thou  shalt  rise  again,  and  shine 
-like  a  star;  yes,  tike  the  sun  I"  ' 

They  had  made  the  coffin  too  narrow  and  too  short,  and  he 
said, — 

'"  The  bed  is  too  small  for  thee  I  I  am  indeed  joyful  in  spirit, 
but  after  the  fle^  I  am  very  sad;  thb  parting  is  so  beyond 
measure  trying.  Wonderful  it  is  tha^  I  should  know  she,  is 
certainly  at  peace,-  and  that  all  is  well  with  her,  and  yet^should 
be  so  sad"  < 

And  when  tiie  people  whd  came  to  by  out  the  corpse,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  spoke  to  the  Doctor,  and  said  they  were  sorry 
for  his  affliction,  he  said, —  ^ 

"  You  ^ould  rejoice.  I  have  sent  a  saint  to  heaven;  yes,  a 
living  sairiti  May  we  have  such  a  deatlii  Such  a  d«Uh  I 
would  gladly  die  this  very  hour."        ' 

Then  said  one,  '.'That  is  true  indeed;  yet  ever};  one  would 
wish  to  keep  his  own."       '    . 

Doctor  Martin  an8weied.-p-      ' : :  , .:;  ^  'S:uiMt: ^i'^^^v: 
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"  Flesh  is  fle^  and  blood  is  blood.  I  am  |;Iad  that  she  b 
jronder.    There  is  no  sorrow  but  that  of  the  flesh." 

To  others,  who  came  he  said, — 

"  Grieve  not  I  have  sent  a  saint  to  heaven ;  yes,  I  hove  ^ 
sent  two  such  thither  I"  alluding  to  his  infant  Elizabeth. 

As  they  were  chanting  by  the  corpse,  "  Lord,  remember  not 
our  former  sins,  which  are  of  old,"  he  said, —  :!■! 

"  I  say,  O  Lord,  not  our  former  sins  only,  nor  only  those  of  i^M 
old,  but  Qur  present  sins;  for  we  are  usurers,  exactors,  misers.  '^M 
Yea,  the  abomination-  of  the  mass  is  still  in  the  world !"  -'^i 

When  the  coffin  was  closed,  and  she  was  buried,  he  said,  v^^| 
"  There  is  indeed  a  resurrection  of  the  body."  {  j^ 

And  as'they  returned  from  the  funeral,  he  said, —  {^ 

"  My  daughter  is  now  provided  for  in  body  and  soul.     We    I'Si 
Christians  have  nothing  to  complain  of;  we  know  it  must  be  so.    '^i 
We  are  rtjore  certain  of  eternal  life  than  of  anything  else;  for    ^  • 
God  who  has  promised  it  to  us  for  his  dear  Son's  sake,  can  ^ 
never  lie.    Two  saints  of  my  flesh  our  Lord  Godbias  taken,  but 
not  of  my  blood.  Jlesh  and  blood  cannot  inherifthe  kingdom." 

Among  otljer  things.  Re  said, — 

"  We  must  take  great  care  for  our  children,  and  especially  for' 
the  poor  little  maidens;  we  must  not  leave  it  to  others  to  care 
for  them.  I  have  no  compassion  on  the  boys.  A  lad  can 
maintain  himself  wherever  he  is,  if  he  will  only  work;  and  if  he 
will  not  work,  he  is  a  scoundrel  But  the  poor  maiden-kind 
■  must  have  a  staff  to  lean  on."  V 

And  again, — 

"  I  gave  this  daughter  very  willingly  to  our  God.  After  the 
flesh,  I  would  indeed  have  wished  to  keep  her  longer  wijthliitf; 
but  since  he  has  taken  her  hence,  I  thank  him."  ...     '*^  C? 

'  The  sight  before  Magdalen  Luther  died,  her  pi$i^a^ll|(d  a 
dream,  in  which  she  saw  two  men  clothed  in  fidr  raioiwt^  t)$iu|ttftil 
arid  young,  come  and  lead  her  daughter  away,t6.  |^(a^.lyjd^ 
When,  on  the  next  morning  Philip  Melancthoh-'ca^'vife'^l^ie 
'  doister,  and  asked  her  how  her^ughter  was^  she.told.  Em  her 
dream. 

But  he  was  alarmed  at  it,  and  said  to  others, — 

**  Those  young  men  are  the  dear  angels  who  will  come  and 
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k»^  this  maiden  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  to  the  true 
Bridal" 

And  the  same  day  she  died 

Some  little  time  after  her  death,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  said, — 

"  If  my  daughter  Magdalen  could  come  to  life  again,  and 
bring  with  her  to  me  the  Turkish  kingdom,  I  would  not  have  it 
Oh,  she  is  wel)  cared  for;  'fieati  mortui  qui  in  Domino  moriuntur.' 
Who  dies  thus;  certainly  has  eternal  life.  I  would  tiftt  I,  and 
my  children,  and  ye  all  could  thus  all  depart;  for  evil  days  are 
coming.  There  is  neither  help  nor  counsel  more  on  earth,  I 
see,  until  the  Judgment  Day.  I  hope,  if  God  will,  it  will  not 
be  long  delayed;  for  covetousness  and  usury  increase." 

And  often  at  supper  he  repeated,  "  Et  multipicata  simt  mala 
in  terris." 

He  lymself  made  this  epitaph,  and  had  it  placed  on  hit  Mag- 
dalen's tomb : — 

"  Dormio  com  luictii  Uc  MictUlena  Lulhni 
r  FUuL.  CI  hoc  itrato  tecu  quicsco  mea  '* 

Filia  mortU  enun,  pecc4ti  semine  luu. 
Sanguiae  led  tito,  Ouuu,  ttdeoipta  tua"  * 

In  German, —    ,  .  ' 

"  Hera  ikcp  t.  Lnicfieii,  Dr.  Luther'i  litlle  daughter, 

RcM  with  *U  the  eaintt  io  my  little  bed; 
'  X  who  wai  boro  in  linit 
.  And  must  for  ever  have  been  loaL 
But  nowl^live,  aiidall  iawellwithme,  .  ' 

■'t'*^..'  Lord  Chiitt,  ladwacd  with  thy  blood.* 

Yet  indeed,  although  he  tries  to  cheer  others,  he  laments 

long  and  deeply  hims^l^a»  many  of  bis  letters  show. 

To  Jonas  he  wrote,—  ''.  '      ,  ^i 

"t  think  yqu  wiU  have  he^  that  my  dearest  daughter 

Magdalen  is  horn  again  to  the  eternal  kingdom  of  Chrisl    But 

although  I  and  my  wife  ought  to  do  notl^ng  but  give  tnanks, 

rejoicing  in  so  happy  "and  blessed  a  departure,  by  which  ^e  has 

esoqped  the  power  bf  the  flesh,  the  world,  die  Turic,  fnd  the 

"^'.'   ''"iVi^'f"  ■"'" V — ' — 

*  A  Mead  kae  touulatwi  it  thus  !— 

I,  Lalher'e  daughirr  Maiiialen,  J         I  was  a  chlU  of  death  oa  aaith. 
Here  ilumbrr  with  the  Uett;  taein  ny  life  waigivea: 

~^t;poatU*hadIlayiqrhead,  Bm  oa  the  itM  Chiin  died  ior  a^ 

Aadlakaaqrqviatfait  v  And  iiaw  I  live  la  heave*. 
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devil;  yet  such  U  the  strength  of  natural  affection,  that  we  can- 
not part  with  her  with6ut  sobs  and  groans  of  heart  They  cleave 
to  our  heart,  they  remain  fixed  in  its  depths^-her  face,  hei 
words — the  looks,  living  and  dyin^  of  that  most  dutiful  and 
obedient  child;  so  that  even  the  death  of  Christ  (and  what  are, 
all  deaths  in  comparison  with  thatt)  scarcely  can  efface  her 
death  from  our  minds.  Do  thou,  therefore,  give  thanks  to  God 
in  our  stead.  Wonder  at  the  gredt  work  of  God  who  thus  glori- 
fies our  flesh  I  She  was,  as  thou  knowest,  gentle  and  sw6et  in 
disposition,  and  was  altogether  lovely.  Blessed  be  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  called,  and  chose,  and  has  thus  magnified 
herl  I  wish  for  myself  and  all  mine,  that  we  may  attain  to  such 
a  death;  yea,  rather,  to  such  a  life,  which  only  I  ask  from  bod, 
the  Father  of  all  consolation  and  mercy." 

And  again,  to  Jacob  Probst,  pastor  at  Bremen-* 
,  "My  most  dear  child,  Magdalen,  has  departed  to  her  heavenly 
Father,  falling  asleep  full  of  faith  in  Christ  An  indignant 
horror  against  death  softens  my  tears.  I  loved  her  vehemently. 
But  in  that  day  we  shall  be  avenged  on  death,  and  on  him  who 
is  the  author  of  death." 

And  to  AmsdojfT- 

"Thanks  to  thee  for  endeavouring  to  console  me  on  the 
death  of  my  dearest  daughter.  I  loved  her  not  only  for  that 
'  she  was  my  fies^  but  for  her  most  placid  and  gentle  spirit,  ever 
so  dutiful  to  me.  But  now  I  rejoice  that  she  is  gone  to  live 
with  her  heavenly  Father,  and  is  fallen  into  sweetest  sleep  until 
that  day.  Forthe  times  are  and  will  be  worse  and  worse;  and- 
in  my  heart  I  pray  that  to  thee,  and  to  all  dear  to  me,  may  be 
given  such  an  hmir  of  departure,  and  with  such  placid  quiet, 
truly  to  fall  asleep  in  the  Lord.  '  The  just  are  gathertdt  ami 
rest  in  their  beds'  ■*  For  verily  the  world  is  as  a  horrible  Sodom.'" 

And  to  LauterB«ch—  .^mf^ 

"  Thou  writest  well,  that  in  this  most  evil  age  death  (or  more 

Cy,  sleep)  is  to  be  desired  by  all  And  although  the  depar- 
;  of  that  most  dear  child  has,  indeed,  no  little  moved  me,  yet 
I  rejoice  more  that  she,  a  daughter  of  Uie  kingdom,  is  snatched 
from  the  jaws  of  the  devil  and  the  world;  so  aeetiy  did  she 
GsU  asleep  iu  Christ"  #^ 
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So  mournfiilly  and  tenderly  he  writes  and  speaka,  the  ihadow 
of  that  sorrow  at  the  centre  of  hia  life  overspreading  the  whole 
world  with  darkness  to  hino.  Or  rather,  as  he  would  say,  the 
Joy  of  that  loving,  dittiM  child's  presence  being  withdrawn,  he 
looks  out  from  his  cold  and  darkened  hearth,  and  sees  the 
world  as  it  is;  the  coveto'usness  of  the  rich;  the  just  demands, 
yet  insurrectionary  attempts  of  the  poor;  the  war  with  the  Turks 
without,  the  strife  in  the  empire  v^ithin;  the  fierce  animosities 
of  impending  religious  war;  the  lukewarmness  and  divisions 
among  his  friends.  For  many  years  God  gave  that  feeling 
heart  a  refuge  from  all  these  in  the  bijght,  unbroken  circle  of 
his  home.  But  now  the  next  look  to  him  seems  beyond  this 
1^;  to  death,  which  unveils  the  kingdom  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, and  love,  to  each,  one  by  one;  or  still  more,  to  the  glorious 
Advent  which  will  manifest  ifto  alL  Of  this  he  delights  to 
speak.  The  end  of  the  world,  he  feels  sure,  is  near ;  and  he 
says  all  preachers  should  tell  their  people  to  pray  for  its  coming, 
as  the  beginning  of  the  golden  age.  He  said  ouce-^"  O  gracious 
God,  come  soon  again  1  I  am  waiting  ever  for  the  day — the 
spring  morning,  when  day  and  night  are  equal,  and  the  clear, 
blight  rose  of  thaii  dawn  shall  appear.  From  that  glow  of 
morning  I  imagine  a  thick,  black  cloud  will  issue,  forked  witli 
lightning,  and  then  a  crash,  and  heaven  and  earth  will  ialL 
Praise  be  to  God,  who  has  taught  us  to  long  and  look  for  that 
day.    In  the  Papacy,  they  sing-^  « 

■DiHim,<li«ilk:' 


but  w^  look  forward  to  it  with  hope;  and  I  trust  it  is  not  fax 
duftant"  '  . 

Yet  he  is  no  dreamer,  listlessly  clasping  his  hands  in  the 
night,  and  watching  for  the  dawn»  He  is  of  the  day,  a  child  of 
the  light;  and  calmly,  and  often  cheerfully,  he  pursues  his  life 
pf  ceaseless  toil  for  others,  cpnsiderately  attending  to  the  wants 
and  pleasures  of  all,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest;  affection* 
ttdy  desirous  to  part  with  his  silver  plate,  rather  thaq  not  give 
a  generous  reward  to  a  faithful  old  servant,  who  was  retiring 
from  his  servic^^eading  the  cause  of  the  helpless ;  writing 
\etXm  of  consoIaSn  to  the  humblest  who  need  his  aid;  caring 
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for  all  the  churches,  jrct  steadily  disciplining  his  children  when 
'they  need  it,  or  rc»dy  to  enter  bto  any  scheme  for  their  plea- 
sure. 

WrmnMao,  fS4S, 

It  seems  as  if  Dr.  Luther  were  as  necessary  to  us  now  as 
when  he  gave  the  first  impulse  to  better  things,  by  affixing  his 
theses  to  the  doors' of  Wittembetg,  ■  or  when  the  eyes  of  the 
nation  centred  on  him  at  Worms.  In  his  quiet  home  he  sits 
and  holds  the  threads  which  guide  so  many  lives,  and  the  des- 
tinies of  so  many  lands.  He  has  6een  often  ailing  lately,  and 
sometimes  very  seriously.  The  selfish  luxury  of  the  rich  burghers 
and  nobles  troubles  him  much.  He  almost  forced  his  way  one 
day  into  the  Elector's  cabinet,  to  press  on  him  the  appropria- 
tion of  some  of  the  confiscated  church  revenues  to  the  payment 
of  pastws  and  schoolmasters;  and  earnestly,  again  and  again, 
fh>m  the  pulpit,  does  he  denounce  covetousness. 

"All  other  vices,"  he  says,  "bring  their  pleasures;  but  the 
wretched  itVaricious  man  is  the  slave  of  his  goods,  not  their 
master;  hier  enjoys  neither  this  world  not  the  next  Here  he 
has  purgatory,  iuid  there  hell;  while  faith  and  content ''bring 
rest  to  the  soul  here,  and  afterwards  bring  the  soul  to  heaven. 
For  the  avaricious  lack  what  they  have,  as  well  as  what  they 
have  not" 

Never  was  a  heart  more  fiee  fh>m  selfish  interests  and  ainu 
than  his.  His  faith  is  always  seeing  the  invisible  God;  and  to 
him  it  seems  the  most  melancholy  folly,  as  well  as  sin,  that 
people  should  build  their  nests  in  this  forest,  on  all  whose  trees 
he  sees  "  the  fo^ftjfei's  mark  of  destruction."     . 

The  tone  of  nfl  preaching  has  often  lately  been  reproachful 
and  sad.  * 

Els^s  Gretchen,  now  a  thoughtful  maiden  of  three-and- 
twenty,  said  to  «»e  the  other  day,— 

"Aunt  Thekla,  why  does  Dr.  Luther  preach'^ sometimea  u 
if  his  preaching  had  done  no  good!  Have  not  many  of  the 
evil  things  he  attacked  heea  removedt  Is  not  the  Kble  in 
every  homel  Our  mother  says  we  cannot  be  too  thankfid  for 
living  in  these  times,  when  we  are  taught  t^e  truth  about  God, 
and  are  given  a  religion  of  trust  and  love,  instead  of  one  of  dia- 
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Inut  and  dread  Why  does  Dr.  Luther  often  tpeak  aa  if  nothing 
had  been  done  t  ■  ■  ■. 

And  I  could  only  say,— 

"  We  tee  what  has  been  done ;  but  Dr.  Luther  only  knows 
what  he  hoped  to  do.  ^^e  said  one  day — '  If  I  had  known  at 
first  that  men  were  so  hostile  to  the  Word  of  God,  I  should  have 
held  my  peace.  I  imagined  that  they  sinned  merely  through 
ignorance.'"  ' 

"  I  suppose,  Gretchen,"  I  said,  "  that  he  had  before  him  the 
vision  of  the  whole  of  Christendom  flocking  to  adore  and  servo 
his  Lord,  when  once  he  had  shown  them  how  good  He  ')», 
Wt  see  what  Dr.  Luther  has  done.  He  sees  what  he  hoped) 
and  contrasts  it  what  is  left  undone." 


:-:^ 


'>,')■■,'■  '   ^         ■■  ■'■''■ 


.'.■  ^r'm 


,  ?^»      •    '  '  ' 


3CXXIV. 

\  DO  not  think  there  ii  another  old  man  and  woman  in 
Christendom  who  ought  to  be  to  thankful  as  my  hut- 
band  and  I. 

No  doubt  all  parents  are  inclined  to  look  at  the  best  side  of 
their  own  children;  but  with  ourt  there  it  really  no  other  side 
to  took  at,  it  seems  to  me.  Perhaps  Elsi  has  sometimes  a  little 
too  much  of  my  anxious  mind;  bbt  even  in  her  tender  heart,  as 
in  all  the  others,  there  is  a  large  measure  of  her  father's  hope- 
fulness. And  then,  although  they  have,  perhaps,  none  of  them 
quite  hit  inventive  genius,  yet  that  aeemt  hardly  a  matter  of 
regret;  because,  as  things  go  in  the  world,  other  people  seem 
so  often,  at  the  very  goal,  Jo  step  in  and  reap  the  fruit  of  these 
inventions,  just  by  adding  some  insignificant  detail  which  makes 
the  invention  woric,  and  gives  them  the  appearance  of  having 
been  the  real  discoverers. 

Not  that  I  mean  to  murmur  for  4>ne  instant  against  the  people 
who  have  this  little  knack  of  just  putting  the  finishing  touch 
and  making  things  succeed;  that  also,  as  the  house-father  saya, 
is  God's  gift,  and  although  it  cannot  certainly  be  compued  to 
those  great,  lofty  thoughts  and  plans  of  my  husband's,  it  has 
more  current  valutf  in  the  world.  Not,  again,  that  I  would  for 
an  instant  murmur  at  the  world.  We  have  all  so  much  more  in 
it  than  we  deserve  (except,  periupt,  my  dearest  husband,  who 
cares  so  little,  for  its  rewards  I)  It  has  been  quite  wonderful 
how  good  Avery  one  has  been  to  us.  Gottfried  Reichenbach, 
and  all  our  sons-in-law,  are  like  sons  to  us ;  and  certainly 
could  not  have  prized  our  daughters  more  if  they  had  had  the 
(bwiy  of  princesses;  although  I  must  candidly  tay  I  think  our 
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dear  daughters  without  a  kreutzer  <A  dowry  are  worth  a  fottnnt 
to  any  maa  I  often  wonder  how  it  ii  they  are  luch  houi» 
wives,  and  so  sennble  and  wise  in  every  way,  when  I  never 
considered  myself  at  all  a  clever  numager.  To  be  sure  their 
father's  conversation  was  always  very  improving;  and  my  dear 
'blessed  mother  was  a  store-house  of  wisdom  and  experience. 
However,  there  is  no  accounting  for  these  thinga  God  is  won* 
deriully  good  in  blessing  the  humblest  efforts  to  train  up  the 
little  ones  for  him.  We  often  think  the  poverty  of  their  early 
years  was  quite  a  school  of  patience  and  household  virtues  for 
them  alL  Even  Christopher  and  Thekla,  who  caused  us  more 
anxiety  at  first  than  the  others,  are  the  very  stay  and  joy  of  our 
old  age;  which  shows  ho.w  little  we  can  foresee  what  go<xl  things 
God  is  preparing  for  us. 

How  I  used  at  one  time  to  tremble  for  them  both  I  It  shocked 
Els^  and  me  so  gQeyously  to  see  Christopher,  as  we  thought, 
quite  turning  his  back  on  religion,  after  F^its  became  a  monk ; 
and  what  a  relief  it  was  to  see  him  find  in  Dr.  Luther's  sermons 
and  in  the  Bible  the  truth  which  bowed  his  heart  in  reverence, 
yet  left  his^aracter  fi^e  to  develop  itself  without  being  com- 
pressed into  a  mould  made  for  other  diaracters.  What  a  relief 
it  was  to  hear  that  he  turned,  not  from  religion,  but  from  what 
was  faist  in  the  religion  then  taught,  and  to  see  him  devoting 
himself  to  his  calling  as  a  printer  with  a  feeling  as  sacred  as 
Fritz  to  h)s  worit  as  a  pastor  I  „  °  _ 

Tlien  ouir  Thekla,' how  annous  Ilinii  aEburiiir  aToncTlmeT'' 
bow  eager  to  take  her  training  out  of  God's  hands  into  my  own, 
'  which  I  thought,  in  my  ignorance,  might  spare  her  fervent,  en- 
thusiastic, loving  heart  some  paia 

I  wanted  to  tfune  down  and  moderate  everything  in  her  by 
tender  warnings  and  wise  precepts.  I  wanted  her  to  love  less 
vehemently,  to  rejoice  with  more  limitation,  to  grieve  more 
moderately.  I  tried  hard  to  compress  her  character  into  a  nar- 
rower mould.  But  God  would  not  have  it  so.  I  can  see  it  all 
now.  She  was  to  lave  and  rejofce,  and  then  to  weep  and  hunent, 
accordug  to  the  full  measure  of  her  heart,  that  in  the  heights  and 
depths  to  which  God  led  her,  she  might  learn  what  she  was  to 
leazn  of  the  heights  and  depths  of  the  love  Which  extends  beyond 
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all  jojr  and  below  all  eonow.  Her  duncter,  initead  of  becom- 
ing dwarfed  and  itanted,  u  my  ignorant  hand  might  have  made 
it,  waa  to  be  thus  braced,  and  strengthened,  and  rooted,  that 
othcra  might  find  shelter  beneath  her  sympathy  and  love,  as  so 
many  do  now.  I  would  have  weakened  in  order  to  soften ; 
God's  providence  haa  strengthened  and  expanded  while  softening, 
and  made  her  strong  to  endure  and  pity  as  well  as  strong  to  feeL 

No  one  can  say  what  she  is  to  us,  the  one  left  entirely  to  us, 
to  whom  we  are  still  the  nearest  and  the  dearest,  who  binds  our 
yean  together  by  the  unbroken  memory  of  her  .tender  care,  and 
makes  us  young  in  her  childlike  love,  and  brings  into  odr  fail- 
ing life  the  activity  and  interest  of  mature  age  by  her  own  life 
of  active  benevolence. 

Els^  and  her  household  are  the  delight  of  our  daily  life ;  Eva 
and  Frits  are  our  most  precious  and  consecrated  treasures^  and 
all  the  rest  are  good  and  dear  as  children  can  be ;  but  to  all  the 
rest  we  are  the  grandmother  and  the  grandfather.  To  Thekla 
we  are  "  father"  and  "  mother"  still,  the  shelter  of  her  life  and 
the  home  of  her  affections.  Only,  sometimes  my  old  anxious 
fears  creep  over  me  when  I  thin^  what  she  will  do  when  we  are 
gone.  But  I  have  no  excuse  for  these  now,  with  all  those  pro- 
miacfl  of  our  Lord,  and  his  word  about  the  lilies  and  the  birds, 
in  pUun  German  in  my  Bible,  and  the  very  aiime  lilies  and  birds 
preaching  to  me  in  ooloun  and  songs  as  plain  £om  dw  emct 
andiromthe  garden,  outside  my  window.  .*    ... 

Never  did  any  woman  owe  so  much  to  Dr.  Luther  and  the 
Reformation  as  L  Christopher's  religion ;  Fritz  and  Eva's  mar- 
riage ;  Thekla's  pretence  in  our  home,  instead  of  her  being  a 
^nun  in  some  convent-prison ;  all  the  love  of  the  last  months' my 
dear  sister  Agnes  and  I  spent  together  before  her  peaceful 
death;  and  the  great  weight  of  fear  removed  from  my  own 
heart  I  / 

And  yet  my  timid,  ease-loving  nature,  will  sometimes  shriJk, 
not  so  much  from  what  has  been  done,  as  from  the  way  in  which 
it  has  been  done.  I  fancy  a  little  more  gentleness  might  have 
prevented  so  tririble  a  breach  between  the  new  and  the  dd  re* 
ligioos ;  that  the  peasant  war  might  have  been  saved ;  and  some- 
how or  other  (how,  I  ca^ot  at  all  tell)  the  good  people  oi^  both  ^ 
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sidet  might  have  ^n  kqpt  at  one  For  that  there  an  good 
people  on  both  sides,  nothing  will  ever  nuke  me  doubt  In- 
deed, is  not  one  of  our  own  sons — our  good  and  sober-mjnded 
Pollux — still  in  the  old  Church  t  And  can  I  doubt  that  he  and 
hia  devout,ji^ectionate  little  wife,  who  visits  the  poor  and  nuraea 
the  sick,  love  God  v^  try  tq  serve  him  1 

In  truth,  I  cannot  help  half  counting  it  among  our  mercies 
that  we  have  one  son  still  adhering  to  the  old  religion ;  although 
mjr  children,  who  are  wiser  than  I,  do  not  think  so ;  nor  mjr  hua- 
band,  who  is  wiser  tlian  they ;  nor  Dr.  Luther,  who  is,  on  the 
whole,  I  believe,  wiser  than  any  one.  J'erhaps  I  should  rather 
say,  that  great  as  the  grief  is  to  us  and  the  loss  to  him,  I  cannot 
help  seeing  some  good  in  our  Pollux  remaining  aa  a  link  be- 
tween us  and  the  religion  of  our  fathers.  It  seems  to  remind* 
us  of  the  tie  of  our  common  creation  and  redemption,  and  our 
common  faith,  however  dim,  in  our  Creator  and  Redeemer.  It 
prevents  our  thinking  all  Christendom  which  belongs  to  the  old 
religion  quite  the  same  as  the  pagans  or  the  Turks;  and  it  also 
helps  a  little  to  t>revent  their  thinking  us  such  hopeless  infidels. 

Besides,  although  they  would  not  admit  it,  I  feel  sure  that 
Dr.  Luther  and  the  Reformation  have  taught  Pollux  and  his  wife 
many  thinga.  They  also  have  a  German  Bible ;  and  although 
it  is  mud^  more  cumbrous  than  Dr.  Luthei'i,  and,  it  seems  to 
me,  not  half  such  genuine,  hearty  German,  still  he  and  his  wife 
can  read  it ;  and  I  sometimes  trust  we  shall  find  by-and-by  we 
did  not  really  differ  so  very  much  about  oui  Savkw^  Klthopgh . 
we  may  have  differed  about  Dr.  Luther.  t!-*;  .,'  >>'  i  ;•  ^ 
*  Perhaps  I  am  wrong,  however,  m  thinking  thitf  great  change^ 
might  have  been  more  quietly  accomplished.  Thekla  says  the 
■pring  must  have  its  thunder-storm*  as  weU  as  its  sunshine  and 
gentle  showers,  and  that  the  stone  could  not  be  rolled  away 
fixkm  the  sepulchre,  nor  the  veil  rent  in  the  holy  place,  without 
a|i  earthquake. 

Els^s  Gottfiried  saya  the  devil  ifoald  never  suffer  his  lie*  about 
the  good  and  i^acioas  God  to  be  set  aside  without  a  battle  I  aiid 
that  the  dear  holy  angels  have  nughty  wars  to  wag^  as  well  aa 
silent  watch  to  keep  by  the  cradlea  of  the  little  onea.  Only  I 
cannot  help  wiriung  that  the  Refonneta,  and  even  Dr.  Luther 
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hinueU^  would  follow  the  example  of  the  archangel  Michael  in 
Bot  retuniingjul^ng  for  railing. 

Of  one  tiu^^owerer,  I  am  quite  nire,  whatever  anjr  one 
may  tay;  and  that  ii,  that  it  ia  among  our  great  mcrciet  that 
our  Atlantis  married  a  Swist,  so  that  through  her  we  have  a  link 
with  our  brethren  the  evangelical  Christians  who  follow  the 
^winglian  Confession.  I  shall  always  be  thankfiil  for  the  months 
her  father  and  I  passed  under  their  roo£  If  Dr.  Luther  could 
only  know  how  they  revere  him  for  his  noble  work,  and  how  one 
they  are  with  us  and'him  in  faith  in  Christ  and  Christian  love  I 

t  was  a  little  perplexed  at  one  time  how  it  could  be  that  such 
good  men  should  separate,  until  Thekla  reminded  me  of  that 
evil  one'who  goes  about  accnnng  God  to  us,  and  us  to  one 
another. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  Zwinglians  are  sev^  on  Dr. 
Luther  for  his  "compromise  with  Rome,"  and  his  "unscriptural 
doctrines,"  as  songe  of  them  call  his  teaching  about  the'sacra* 
ments. 

These  are  things  on  which  my  head  is  not  clear  enough  to 
reason.  It  is  always  so  much  more  natural  to  me  to  look  out 
for  points  of  agreement  than  of  difference;  and  it  does  ^eem  to 
me,  that  deep  below  all  the  differences  good  men  often  mean 
the  same.  Dr.  Luther  looks  on  holy  baptism  in  contrast  with 
the  monastic  vows,  and  asserts  the  common  glory  of  the  baptism 
\and  Christen  profession  iriiichUl(:niristiatisslttreii^nst  tiie 
exclusive  claims  of  any^ction  of  priests  or  monka  And  in  the 
holy  Supper,  it  seems  to  ne  simply  the  certainty  of  the  bless- 
ing, and  the  reality  of  the  presence  of  our  Saviour  in  the  sacra- 
ment, that  he  is  really  vindicating,  in  his  stand  on  the  words, 
"This  is  niy  body."  Baptism  represents  to  him  the  consMra- 
tion  and  priesthood  of  all  Christians,  to  be  defended  against  all 
nairow  privileges  (^particular  orders ;  the  holy  Supper,^  the  as- 
sured presence  of  Christ,  to  be  defended  against  all  doubters. 

To  the  Swiss,  on  the  other  hand,  the  contrast  is  between  faith 
and  form,  letter  and  spirit  This  is,  at  all  events,  what  my  hus- 
band thinks.  / 

I  widt  Dr.  Luther  would  q>end  a  few  months  with4)ar  Atlan< 
tis  and  her  ConnuL    I  shall  always  be  thankfiil  ttv  did. 
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.       ^  Tht  Mothtr't  Story.  :    ,:^       4#,  - 

^  Latdjr,  the  tone  of  Dr.  Luther's  preachfaig  hu  often  tNCen  !«•'  ^ 
pKMChfiil  and  full  of  wjuning.  'Th^  divisions  between  the 

evangelical  Christians  distress  him  so  mudu    Yet  he  himself,  A 

with  that  resolute  will  of  his,  keeps  them  apart,  as  he  would  keep  ^^ 

4iia  chUdren  from  poison,  saying  severe  and  bitter  things  of  the  ^ 

Zjwmglians,  which  sometimes  grieve  me  much,  because  I  know  i^ 

Conrad  Winkelried's  parish  and  Atlantis'  home.  |^ 

Well,  one  thipg  is  certain :  if  Dr.  Luther  had  been  like  me,  \\ 

weshoiild  have  had  no  Reformation  at  aU.    And  Dr.  Luther  '^^ 

'  and  the  Reformation  have  brought  peace  to  my  heart  and  joy  ^ 

to  my  life,  for  which  I  would  go  thi|mgh  any  storni.    Only,  to  \ 

leave  our  dear  ones  behind  in  the  storms  is  another  thing  I  ^ 

But  our  dear  heaveiily  Father  has  not,  indeed,  called  us  to  s  ■' 

leave  them  yet  When  he  does  call  us,  he  willjjjive  us  th^8tTeng^  \ 

for  that    And  'then  we  shall  see  everything  quite  clearly,  be^  < 

'  cause  We  shall  see  our  Saviour  quite  clearly,  as  He  is,  know  his  v 

kne,  and  love  him  quite  perfectly.    What.that  will  bewe  know  >' : 

not  yet  I                                                                        ■  .  *    | 

But  I  am  quite  persuaded  that  when  we  do  really  see  our  ^ 

blessed  Lord  lace  to  face,  and  see  all  things  in  his  light,  we  shall  «     J 

all  be  very  much  surprised,  and  find  we  have  something  to  un>  •        \ 

learn,  as  well  as  infinitely  much  to  learn ;  not  Pollux,  and  the  ,       * 

Zwiiiglians,  and  I  only,  but  Dr.  Philip  Melancthon,  and  Dr.  '  S^ 

Luther,  and  all  I                      -                         '     K             ■  \ 

For  the  Reformation,  and  even  Dr.  Lutherli  German  Bible,' ,  « 

have  not  taken  all  the  <4ouds  away.    Still,  we  see  throu^  a  || 

gbssdaridy.                    .  •  ■'      % 

But  they  have  taught  as  that  there  u  nothing  evil  and  dark  d\      h 

behind,, to  be  found  out ;  only,  much  to  be  revealed  which  is  too  t^ 

ffnoA  for  ns  yet  to  understand,  and  too  bright  for  us  yet  to  see;  •'■ 


^^ 


•■i. 
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ELSE  Mys  no  one  in  the  woHd  oug^t  tb  picaeilt 
more'thankigivingi  to  God  than  Hems  and  I,  and  I 
1  sure  she  is  n^t 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  best  fiither  and  mother  in  the 
irorid,  so  that  whenever  froin^ur  earliest  years  they  have  spoken 
to  us  about  our  Fati^er  in  heaven,  we  have  had  jnst  to  think  of 
wh^t  they  were  on  earth  to  us,  and  feel  that  all  their  love  and 
.  goodness  bgether  are  what  God  is ;  only  (if  we  can  conoeistt 
audi  a  thing)  much  more.  We'  have  only  had  to  add  to  what 
-they  are,  to  learn  what  God  is,  not  to  take  anything  away ;  to 
say  to  ourselves,  a»>we  think  of  our /-parents,  so  kind  in  judging 
odiers^  so  loving,  so  true,  "  God  is  like  that— only  the  love  is 
greater  and  wiser  than  our  fiuher's,  tenderer  and  more  sympathiz- 
ing than  our  mother's  (difficult  as  it  is  to  intagine).  And  then 
there  is  just  oiHl  thing  in  whidi  he  is  unlike.  His  power  is  un- 
bounded.   He  can  give  to  us  every  blessing  he  sees  i|good  to 

With  soch  a  bAivt  and  moUier  on  earth,'and  sudi  a  Father 
in  heaven,  and  wit|i  Heins,  how  cap  I  ever  thank  our  God 
enough t 

And  oar  mother  is  so  young  still  I  Our  dear  fiuher  said  the 
cither  day,  "her  hair  has  not  a  tinge  d'grey  in  it,  but  is  as  gol- 
den as  our  Agnes's."  And  her  face  is  so  £ur  and  sweet,  and 
her  voice  so  clear  and  full  in  her  own  dear  hymns,  or  in  talking  1 
Aunt  Elsk  says,  it  makes  one  feel  at  rest  to  lo<dc  at  her,  and  that 
her  voice  always  was  die  sweetest  in  the  wwld,  something  be- 
tween diurch  music  and  the  cooing  of  a  dove.    Aunt  Elsi  says 


:  ~si  ■ 


■lab,  ^At  «««&  ts  a  diild  ihe  had  jiut  the  tame  way  the  has 
now  of  weing  what  you  are  thinking  about — of  coming  into  your 
heart,  and  making  everyUiing  that  ia  good  in  it  feel  it  it  Hnde^      ■■■' 
■toDd,  and  all  that  is  bad  in  it  feel  detected  and  slink  away. 

Our  dear  lather  does  not,  indeed,  look  so  young ;  but  I  like 
men  to  look  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  wars— as  if  their  hearts 
had  been  well  ploughed^and  sown.  And  the  grey  in  his  hair,^d 
the  fiinows  on  his  foR^ead — those  two  upright  ones  when  he  is  ' 
tAinking— andthe  firm  compression  of  his  mouth,  and  the  hollow 
on  ffis  cheek,  seem  to  me  quite  as  beautiful  in  their  way  as  our 
mother's  placid' brow,  and  the  dear  look  on  her  lips,  like  the  dawn 
of  a  smile,  as  if  the  la^  of  kindness  had  moulded  every  cur^e. 

Then,  in  the  second  place  (perhaps  I  ought  to  have  said  in  the 
first),  IT*  have  "  the  Catechism."  And  Aunt  Els^  says  we  have 
no  idea,  Heinz  and  I,  what  a  blessing  that  is  to  us.  ^Ve  cer-  * 
tainly  did  not  always  think  it  a  blessing  when  we  were  teaming  - 
it  But  I  begin  to  understand  it  now,  especially  since  J  have 
been  staying  at  '^^ittemberg  with  Aunt  EM,  and  yhe  has  tcdd  me 
about  thf  perplexities  of  her  childhood  and  early  youth. 

Always  to  have  learned  about  God  as  (he  Fadier  who  "cares  - 
tot  us  every  day" — gives  us  richly  all  things  to  enjoy,  and 
"  that  all  out  of  pu^,  fiitherly,  divine  love  and  goodness  >  and 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  that  he  has  redeemed  me  from  all  sin, 
"  fit}m  death,  and  from  the  power  of  the  devil,  t6  be  his  own —      * 
redeemed  me,  not  with  gold  and  silver,  but  with  his  holy,    < 
ptedQus  blood ;"  and  of  th«  Holy  Spirit^  that  "  he  dwelb  with 
us  daily,  calls  us  by  his  gospel,  enlightens,  and  richly  foigivea;' 
— all  this,  she  says,  is  the  greatest  blessing  any  one  can  know. 
To  have  no  dark,  suspicious  though  of  the  good  God,  uncon-     * 
fdously  drunk  in  fiom  infancy,  to  dash  away  firom  our  hearts — 
Dr.  Luther  himself  says  we  have  little  idea  what  a  gift  that  is 
to  us  young  people  of  this  generation. 

It  used  to  be  like  listening  to  histories  of  dark  days  centuriei  ; 
•go,  to  hear  Aunt  Els^  q>eak.  of  her,childhood  at  Eisenach, 
,  when  Dr.  Luther  also  was  a  boy,  and  used  to  sing  for  bread  at 
our  good  kinswoman  Ursula  Cotta's  door — whe^  the  m<»ks 
and  nuiu  from  the  many  high-walled  convents  used  to  walk 
demurely  in  their  daik  rpbes  about  die  streets ;  and  Aunt  Elstf 
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nted  to  tremble  at  the  tlwught  of  heaven,  became  itinigfat  be  lika 
%  oonveAt  garden,  and  all  the  heavenly  sainU  like  Aui^t  Agne& 
Our  dear  Gceat-Aunt  Agnes,  how  impossible  for  us  to  under- 
■talid  her  being  thus  dreaded  l--ihe  who  was  the  playmate  oi 

-our  diUdhood ;  and  used  to  spoil  us,  our  mother  said,  by  doing 
Cfrei^rdiing  we  aaked,'and  making  us  think  Aft  enj(>y^  being 

.  pulled  about,  and  made  a  lion  or  a  Turk  of,  is  mudi  as  we  En- 
joyed it  How  well  I  remember  now  the  pang  that  came  over 
Heinz  and  me  when  we  wer^  told  to  speak  and  step  softly,  be- 

'  cause  she  was  iU,  and  then  takeniw  a  few  minutte  in  the  day^ 
to  sit  qmte  stQl  by  her  bed-side  with  picture-books,  because  she 
loved  to  look  at  us,  but  could  not  bear  any  noise.     And  at  last 
the  day  when -we  were  \e^  in  soletenly,  and  she^could  look  at 

.  us  no  more,  but  lay  tquitc  stil}  and  white,  whi]fe  wc  placed  our 
flowerii  on  the  bed,  and  we  both  felt  it  tpo  sacred  and  too  much 
like  being  at  church  to  cry — until  our  evening  prayer-time  came, 
and  our-mother  told  us  that  Aunt  Agfles  dM  not  need  our  prayers 
any  longer,  because  God  had  made  her  quite  good  and  happy 
in  heaven.  And  Heins  said  he  wAed  God  would  take  us  aU, 
^d  make  us  quite  good  and  happ^with  her.    But  I,  when  we 

«  were  left  in  qur  cribs  alone,  sobbed  bitterij^,  and  could  not  sleep. 
It  seemed  so  terrible  to  think  Aunt  Agnes  did  not  want  us  any 
mote,  and  that  we  ^uld  do  nothing  more  Cor  her— she  who 
had.  been  s**  tenderly  g^od  to  lu  I  I  was  so  aftaid,  also,  that 
we  had  not  been  kind  enough  to  her,  had  teased  her  to  {day 
with  us,  and  made  more  noise  than  we  ought;  and  that  that  was 
the  reason  God  had  taken  her  away.  Heinz  could  not  under- 
stand  that  at  alL  He  wtfs  quite  sure  God  was  too  kind ;  and, 
although  he  also  cried,  he  soon  iiell  asleep.  It  was.  a  great 
relief  to  me  when  our  mother  came  round,  as  she  always  did  the 
last  thing  to  see  if  we  were  asleep,  and  I  could  S(^  oat  my 
troubles  on  her  heart,  and  say — 
"  Will  Aunt  Agneis  never  want  us  any  more  S" 
"  Yea,  darling,"  said  our  mother ;  ^  ibg  wants  us  now.  She 
J)$  waiting  for  us  all  to  come  to  her." 

"  Then  it  was  rtot  because  we  teased  het,  and  were  noisy,  she 
was  taken  away  t  We  did  love  her  so  very  deaily  I  And  can 
w«  doAothing  for  her  nowt"  v    •  V 
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Then  rite  told  me  how  Aunt  Agnet  had  8ufi$red  much  htr^ 
■nd  that  our  heavenly  Father  had  taken  her  homt,  and  that,- 
^  although  we  could  not  do  anjrthing  for  her  J19W,  we  need  not 
)e*ve  her  name  out  of  our  nightly  prayers,  because  we  could 
always  uy,  "  Thank  God  for  taking  dear  Aunt  Agnes  home  1" 

And  ao  two  thingswere written  on  mylieart  that  night,  that  there . 
was  a  place  like  home  beyond  the  sky,  where  Aunt  Agnes  was  wait- 
ing for  us,  loving  us  quite  as  much  as  ever,  with  God  who  Ipved 
ui^'more  than  any  one  ^  and  that  we  must  be  as  kind  as  possible 
^  topeople,  and  not  give  any  one  a  moment's  pain,  because  a  time 
may  come  when  they  will  not  need  our  kindness  any  more. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  who  always  think  of  Aunt  Agnes 
waiting  for  us  in  heaven,  with  the  wistful  loving  look  she  used 
to  have  when  she  lay  watching  for  Heinz  and  me  to  come  and 
sit  by  her  bed-sid^  to  imagine  what  different  thoughts  Aunt 
EM  had  about  her  when  she  was  a  nun< 

But  Aunt  Elsb  says  that  she  has  no  doubt  that  Heinz  and  I, 
with  our  teasing,  and  our  noise,  and  our  lovf ,  were  among  the 
chief  instruments  of  her  n^ictification.  Yes,  those  days  of  Aunt 
,  Else's  childhood  appear  almost  as  far  away  from  us  as  the  days 
of  St  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  who  lived,  at  the  Wartbtug,  used 
to  seem  from  Aunt  EIs^  It  is  wonderful  to  think  what  that' 
miner's  son,  whom  old  John  Reineck  remembers  carrying  on  his 
shoulders  to  the  school-house  up  the  lib,  here  at  Eisleben,  has 
done  for  us  all  So  completely  tha|r  grim  old  time  seems  to 
hiive  passed  away.  There  is  not  a  monastery  left  in  all  Saxony, 
and  the  pastors  are  all  married,  and  schools  are  established  m 
every  town,  where  Dr.  Luther  says  the  young  lads  and  maidens 
hear  mon  about  God  and  Christianity  than  the  nuns  and  monks 
in  all  the  convents  had  learned  thirty  years  aga 

No^  that  all  the  boys  and  maidens  are  good  as  they  ought  to 
be.  No ;  that  is  too  plain  from  what  Heinz  and  I  feel  and 
know,  and  also  from  what  our  dear  father  preaches  in  the  pulpit 
on  Sundays.  Qur  mother  says  sometimes  she  is  afraid  we  of 
this  generation  shall  grow  up  weak,  and  self-indulgent,  and 
ease4oving,  unlike  our  fitthers  who  had  to  fight  for  every  mch 
of  truth  they  hold,  with  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil 

Bat.  our  dear  fitther  smiles  gravely,  and  says,  she  need  not 
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fear,    Thete  three  enemies  are  not  lUin  yet,  and  will  give  the^ 
young  generation  enough  to  da    Besides  the  Pope  is  still 
leigning'U  Rome,  and  the  Emperor  is  even  now  threatening  us 
with  an  army,  to  say  aothinglof  the  Turks,  and  the  Anabaptists, 
of  whom  Dr.  Luther  says  so  much. 

I  knew  very  little  of  the  world  until  two  years  ago,  and  not 
much,  i  am  afraid,  of  myself.  But  when  I  was  about  fifteen  I 
went  alone  to  stay  with  Aunt  Chriemhild  and  Aunt  Elsi,  and  ^ 
then  I  learned  many  thuigs  which  in  learning  troubled  me  not  a  ^ 
little,  but  now  that  they  are  learned  make  me  happier  than  before, 
which  our  mother  says  is  the  way  with  most  of  God's  lessons. 
Before  these  visits  I  had  never -left  home ;  and  although  Heinz 
'  who  had  been  away,  an^  was  also  naturally  morb  thrown  with 
other,  people  as  a  boy  than  I  was,  often  told  me  I  knew  no  more 
of  actual  life  than  a  baby,  I  never  understood  what  he  meant 

I  suppose  I  had  always  unconsciously  thought  our  father  and 
mother  were  the  centre  of  the  world  to  every  one  as  well  as  to 
us ;  and  had  just  been  thankful  for  my  lot  in  life,  because  I 
believed  in  all  respects  no  one  el|e  had  anything  so  good ;  and 
entertain^ed  a  quiet  conviction  that  in  their  hearts  every  one 
thought  the  sante.  And  to  find  that  to  other  people  our  lot  in 
life  seemed  pitiable  and  poor,  was  an  immense  suq>rise  to  me, 
and-no  little  grief  I 

We  kft  our  old  hod^in  the  forest  maig^ears  since,  when 
Heiitf  and  I  were  quite  children;  and  it^xly  lingered  in  Our 
memories  as  a  kind  of  Eden  or  fairy-land,  where  amcDi^t  wild 
flowers,  and  green  ^ades,  and  singing  birds,  and  streams, -we 
made  a  home  for  all  our  dreams,  not  questioning,  however,  in 
our  hearts  that  our  new  home  at  Eisleben  was  quite  as  excellent 
in  its  way.  Have  we  not  a  garden  behind  the  house  witlt 
•everal  apple-trees,  and  a  pond  as  laige  as  any  of  our  neigh- 
bours, and  an  empty  loft  for  wet  days — the  perfection  of  a  loft 
— for  telling  fairy  tales  in,  01  making  experiments,  or  preparing 
surprises  of  wonderful  cabinet  work  with  Heinz's  tools  t  And 
has  not  our  Eisleben  valley  also  its  green  and  wooded  hills,  and 
;  in  the  forests  around  are  there  not  strange  glows  all  night  fifom 
'the  great  miner's  furnaces  to  which  those  of  the  charcoal  bumen 
b  tho  Thuringian  forest  are  mere  toyst    And  are  there  not, 


^i^y. 
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moreover,  all  idndi  of  wOd  caverni  and  pits  from  which  at  in< 
tervals  the  minen  come  forth,  grimy  and  independent,  and  ling 
their  wild  tongs  in  chorus  ai  they  come  home  from  workt  And 
it  not  Eisleben  Dr.  Luther's  bihh-place  t  And  have  we  not « 
high  grammar-school  which  Dr.  Luther  founded,  and  in  which 
our  dear  fiuher  teaches  Latin  \  And'do  we  not  hear  him  prrach 
once  eve»f  Sunday  1 

To  me  it  alwayi  seemed,  and  seems  still,  that  nothing  can 

be  nobler  thaA  our' dear  father's  office  of  telling  the  people  the 

way  to  heaven  on  Sundays,  and  teaching  their  children  the  way 

to  be  wise  ^d  good  on  earth  in  the  week.   It  was  a  great  shock 

*  to  me  when  I  found  every  one  did  not  think  the  same. 

Not  that  every  one  was  not  always  most  kintTto  xat ;  but  it 
happened  in  this  way. 

One  day  some  visitors  had  been  at  Uncle  Ulrich's  castle. 
They  h»A  complimented  me  on  my  golden  hair,  which  Heinz 
always  says  is  the  colour  of  the  princess'  in  the  fairy  tale.  I 
Went  out  at  Aunt  Chriemhild's  desire,  feeling  half  shy  and  half 
flattered,  to  phiy  with  my  cousins  in  the  forest  As  I  waa 
sitting  hidden  aipong  the  trees,  twining  wreaths  from  the  forget- 
me-nots  my  cousins  were  gathering  by  the  stream  below,  these 
ladies  passed  again.'    I  heard  one  of  them  say, — 

"  Yes,  she  is  a  wul-mannered  little  thing  for  a  schoolmaster's 
daughter." 

"  I  cannot  think  whence  a  buigl^er  maiden — the  Cottas  are 
all  burghers,  are  they, not t — shoiild  inherit  those  little  white 
hands  and  those  delicate  features,"  said  the  other. 

"  Poor,  too,  doubtless,  as  they  must  be  I"  was  the  reply,  "one 
would  think  sheliad  never  had  to  work  about  the  house,  Is  no 
doubt  she  must" 

"  Who  was  her  grandfather  1" 

"  Only  a  printer |t  ATittemberg !" 

"  Only  a  schoolmaster  1"  and  "  only  a  printer  I"         ' 

My  whole  heart  rose  against  the  scornful  words.  Was  this 
what  people  meant  by  paying  compliments  t  Was  this  the 
estimate  my  father  was  held  in  in  the  worid — he,- the  noblest 
man  in  it,  who  was  lit  to  be  the  Elector  or  the  Emperort  A 
ixtter  feeling  came  over  me,  which  I  thought  was  affection  and 
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an  aggrieved  senae  of  justice.  But  love  is  scarcely  so  bitter,  or 
justice  so  fieiy. 

I  did  not  tell  any  one,  nor  did  I  shed  a  tear,  but  went  on 
weaving  my  foiget-me-not  wreaths,  and  forswore  the  wicked 
and  hollow  world.  Had  Ij  not  promised  to  do  so  long  since, 
through  my  godsponsers,  t.\  my  baptism  t  Now,  I  thought,  I 
was  learning  what  all  that  meant 

At  Aunt  Else's,  however,  another  experience  awaited  me. 
There  wa^o  be  a  fair,  and  we  were  all  to  go  in  our  best  holi- 
day dressn.  My  cousins  had  rich  Oriental  jewels  on  thdr 
bodices;  and  although,  as  butcher  mardens,  they  might  not, 
like  my  cousins  at  the  castle,  wear  velvets,  they  had  jackets  and 
dresses  of  the  stiifest,  richest  silks,  which  Uncle  sReichenbach 
had  sent  for  from  Italy  and  the  East      / 

My  stuff  dress  certainly  looked  plain  .b«ide  them,  but  I  did 
not  care  in  the  least  for  that ;  my  own  dear  mother  and  I  had 
made  it  together ;  and  she  had  hunted  up  some  old  precious 
stores  to  make  me  a  taffetas  jacket,  which,  as  it  was  the  most 
magnificent  apparel  I  had  ever  possessed,  we  had  both  looked 
at  with  much  compkcency.  Nor  dici  it  seem  to  me  in  the  least 
less  beaut^ul  now.  The  touch  of  ray  mother's  fingers  had  been 
on  it,  as  she  smoothed  it  round  me  the  evening  before  I  came 
away.  And  Aunt  Els^  liad  said  it  was  exactly  like  my  mother." 
But  my  cousins  were  not  quite  pleased,  it  was  evident ;  espe- 
cially Fritz  and  the  elder  boys.  They  said  nothing ;  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  f£te,  a  beautiful  new  dress,  the  counterpart  of  my 
cousins',  was  laid  at  m/  bedside  before  I  awoke. 

I  put  it  on  with  some  pleasure,  but,  when  I  looked  at  myself 
in  the  glass — it  was  very  uiueasonable— I.  could  not  bear  it 
It  seemed  a  reproach  on  my  mother,  and  on  my  humble  life 
and  my  dear,  poor  home  at  Eisld|>en,  and  I  sat  down  and  cried 
bitteriy,  until  a  gentle  knock  at  the  door  aroused  me ;  and 
Aunt  Elsfc  came  in,  and  found  me  sitting  wiA  tears  on  my 
face  and  on  the  beautifiil  new  dress,  exceeding^  ashamed  of 
myadfl 

"  Don't  yoo  like  it,  my  child  t  It  was  our  FriU's  thought  I 
was  afraid  you  might  not  be  pleased." 

"  My  mother  thought  the  old  one  good  enoui^"  I  said  in  a 
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rery  faltering  t^e.  "It  was  good  enougli  for  my  home.  I 
had  better  go  home  again." 

Aunt  Elai  was  carefully  n  iping  away  the  tears  from  my  dress, 
but  at  these  wonis  she  began  to  cry  herself,  and  drew  me  to  her 
heart,  and  said  it  was  exactly  what  she  should  have  felt'  in  hei 
young  days  at  Eisenach,  but  that  I  must  just  wear  the  new  dress 
to  the  ftte,  and  then  I  need  never  wear  it  again  unless  I  liked ; 
and  that  I  was  right  in  thinking  nothing  half  so  good  as  my 
mother,  and  all/she  did,  because  nothmg  ever  was,  <^r  would  be, 
she  was  sure. 

So  we  cried  together,  and  were  comforted ;  and  I  wore  the 
green  taffetas  to  the  fair. 

But  when  I  came  home  again  to  Eisleben,  I  felt  more  ashamed 
of  myself  than  of  the  taffetas  dress  or  of  the  flattering  ladies  at 
the  Castle.  The  dear,  precious  old  home,  in  spite  pf  all  I  could, 
persuade  mjrself  to  the  contrary,  did  look  smdl  and  poor,  and 
the  ftimiture  worn  and  old.  And  yet  I  could  see  there  new 
traces  of  care  and  welcome  everywhere — freslf  rushes  on  the 
floors;  a  new  white  quilt  on  my  little  bed,  made,  I  kn^w,  by 
my  mother's  hands.  x'Wi;) 

^  9ie  knew  very  soon  that  I  was  feeling  troubled  about  some- 
thing, and  soon  she  knew  it  all,  as  I  told  her  my  bitter  expe- 
riences of  life.  k 

"Your  &ther  'only  a  schoolmaster!'"  she  said,  "and  you 
yourself  pr^qted  with  a  new  taffetas  dress  I  Are  these  all  your 
grievances,  litde  Agnest" 

"  All,  mother  1".  I  exclaimed ;  "and  onlyT 

"  Is  your  fiither  anything  else  but  a  schoolmaster,  Agnest"  she  ' 
■aid. 

"I  am  not  ashamed  iA  that  for  an  instant,  mother,"  I  said ; 
"  you  could  not  think  it  I  think  it  is  much  nobler  to  teach 
children  tlian  to  hunt  foxe%  and  buy  and  sell  bales  of  silk  and 
wool  But  Uie  worid  seems  to  me  exceedingly  hollow  and 
cooked ;  and  I  never  wish  to  see  any  more  of  itL  Oh,  mother, 
do  you  think  it  was  all  nonsense  in  me!" 

"  I  think,  my  cfafld,  you  have  had  an  encounter  with  the 
world,  the  fledi,  and  the  devil ;  and  I  think  they  are  no  cotv 
(emptiUe  enemiesL   And  I  think  you  have  not  left  them  behind. 
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"  But  ia  not  our  fiuher's  Calling  nobler  than  any  wii%  and 
our  home  the  nicest  in  the  woridt"  I  nid ;  "  and  Eialeben 
really  as  beautiful  in  its  way  u  the  Thuringian  forest,  and  as 
wiaeas  Witterobergl" 

"  All  odlings  tnay  be  noble,"  she  said ;  "  and  Ae  one  God  calls 
us  to  is  thfe  noblest  for  us.  Eisleben  is  not,  I  think,  as  beauti- 
ful as  the  old  forest-corered  hills  at  Gendorf;  nor  Luther's 
birth-place  as  great  as  his  dwelling-place,  where  he  preaches  and 
leaches,  and  sheds  around  him  the  influence  of  his  holy  daily 
life;  Other  homes  may  be  as  good  as  yours,  dear  child,  though 
none  can  be  so  to  you." 

And  so  I  learned  that  what  makes  any  c^ing  noble  is  its 
being  commanded  by  God,  and  wha\  makes  anything  good  is 
its  being  given  by  God ;  and  tfiat  contentment  consists  not  in 
persuading  ^urselves  that  our  things  are  the  veiy  best  in  the 
world,  but  in'lbelieving  they  are  the  best  for  ij^  and  giving  God 
tbaiiks  for  them. 

That  was  the  way  I  began  to  feam  to  know  the  world.  And 
also  in  that  way  I  began  better  to  understand  the  Catechism, 
especially  the  part  about  the  Lord's  Srayer,  and  that  on  the 
second  article  of  the  Creed,  where  we  leam'of  Him  who  suffered 
for  our  sins  and  redeemed  us  with  his  holy  precious  blood. 

I  have  just  returned  from  my  second  visit  to  Wittembeig, 
which  was  much  happier  than  my  first — indeed,  exceedingly 
happy. 

The  great  delight  of  my  visit,  however,  has  been  seeing  and 
hearing  Dr.  Luther.  His  litde  daughter,  Magdalen,  three 
years  younger  than  I  am,  had  died  not  long  before,  but  that 
seemed  only  to  make  Dr.  Luther  kinder  than  ever  to  all  young 
maidens — "  the  poor  maidenkind,"  as  he  calls  them. 

His  sermons  seemed  to  me  like  a  &ther  talking  to  his  children ; 
and  Aunt  EIs^  says  he  repeats  the  Catechism  often  himself  "to 
God"  to  cheer  his  heart  and  strengthen  himself— the  great  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  I 

I  had  heard  so  much  of  him,  and  always  thought  of  him  as 
the  man  nearest  God  on  earth,  great  with  a- majesty  surpassing 
infinitely  that  of  the  Elector  or  the  Emperor.  And  now  it  was 
a  great  delight  to  see  him  in  his  home,  in  the  dark  wainscoted 
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foon  tooUng  on  Ms  garden,  tad  to  Me  him  niie  li^  heed  ftom 
Ue  writinf  and  imile  kindly  at  lu  u  he  Mt  at  the  gteat  taUe  in 
tbe  broad  window,  with  Miaticn  Lather  aewing  on  a  lower  leat 
betide  him,  and  little  Margaretha  Luther,  the  youngest  child, 
quietly  p||jring  beaide  them,  contented  with  a  look  now  and 
dten  from  her  father. 

I  ihould^like  to  have  teen  Magdalen  Luther.  She  mutt 
have  been  mich  a  good  v^  loving  child.  But  that  will  be  here- 
after  in  heaven  I 

I  mppoae  my  fieeling  for  Dr.  Luther  ii  Cerent  from  that  of 
my  mother  and  father.  They  knew  him  during  the  conflict 
We  only  know  him  as  the  conqueror,  with  the  palm,  at  it  were, 
already  in  his  hand. 

But  my  great  friend  at  Wittembcrg  is  Aunt  Thekk.  I  think, 
00  the  whole,  there  is  no  one  I  should  more  wish  to  be  like. 
She  understands  one  in  that  strange  way,  without  telling,  like 
my  mother.  I  think  it  is  because  she  has  felt  so  much.  Aunt 
Ebfe  tol^  me  of  the  terrible  sorrow  she  had  when  she  was 
young.  * 

Our  dear  mother  and  &ther  aho  had  their  great  sorrows, 
although  they  came  to  the  end  of  their  sorrow  in  this  life,  and 
Aunt  Thekla  will  only  come  to  th$  end  of  hers  in  the  other 
worid  But  it  seems  to  have  consecrated  them  all,  I  think,  in 
some  peculiar  way.  They  all,  and  Dr.  Luther  also,  make  me 
tlunk  of  the,  people  who,  they  say,  have  the  gift,  by  striking  dn 
the  ground,  of  discovering  where  the  hidden  springs  lie  that 
others  may  know  where  to  dig  for  the  wells.  Can  sorrow  only 
confer  this  gift  of  knowing  where  to  find  the  hidden  springs  m 
the  heart  1  If  to^  it  must  be  wocth  iriiile  to  suffer.  Only  there 
are  just  one  or  two  sorrows  which  it  seems  almost  impossible 
to  bear  1 

But^  as  our  mother  says,  our  Saviour  has  all  the  gifts  in  Hit 
hands;  and  "the  greatest  gift"  of  all  (in  whose  hands  the 
'  roughest  tools  can  do  the  finest  work)  "  is  lover    And  that  is 
just  the  gift  every  one  (A  us  may  have  without  limit 
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MHUL  LUTHER  hu  left  ^ittembetitc  to<l*r  <<»  Eisleben, 
KbM  hi*  birthi>lace,  to  MtUe  a  diqtute  between  the 
mSJI  Counts  of  Manifeld  concerning  certain  rights  of 
drarch  patronage. 

He  left  in  good  spirits,  intending  to  return  in  a  few  days. 
Hb  tlyee  sons,  John,  Martin,  aad  Paul,  went  with  him. 
Mistress  Luther  is  anxious  and  depressed  about  his  departure, 
but  we  trust  without  especial  cause,  although  he  has  often  of 
late  been  weak  and  suffering. 

The  dulness  and  silence  which  to  me  always  seem  to  settle 
down  <m  Wittembeig  m  his  absence  are  increased  now  doubt- 
less by  this  wintry  weather,  and  the  rains  and  storms  which 
have  been  swelUng  the  rivers  to  floods.  He  is,  mdeed,  the  true 
fiuher  and  king  of  our  little  world ;  and  iriien  he  ia  with  us  all 
Germany  and  the  world  seem  nearer  us  through  his  wide-seeing^ 
ound  and  his  heart  that  thrills  to  every  touch  of  want  or  sorrow 
tfarougKout  the  worid. 

Mistress  Luther  has  uAd  me  to-day  that  Dr.  Luther  said 
l^efine  he  left  he  could  "lie  down  on  his  deathbed  with  joy  if 
he  could  first  see  his  dear  Lords  of  Mansfeld  reconciled"  She 
■ays  also  he  has  just  concluded  the  Commentary  on  Genesis, 
on  whidi  he  has  been  working  these  ten  years,  with  these  words— 

"JamtMakaHdcaHdoMUMn.  Pray  Gi>d  ht  may  gnmt  mi 
t  ftaaful  and  h(^fy  death.* 

She  thinks  his  mind  has  been  dwelling  of  late  more  thsn 
usual,  even  with  bim,  on  death,  and  feats  be  feels  some  inward 
premonition  or  presentiment  of  a  q>eedy  departure. 
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80  long  he  has  qioken  of  death  m  a  thing  to  be  dedrad  I 
y«t  it  always  makes  oiur  hearts  ache  to  hear  him  do  sa  Of 
Um  Advent,  as  the  end  of  all  evil  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Kingdom,  we  can  well  bear  to  hear  him  speak,  but  not  of  that 
wbic^  \^  the  end  of  all  evil  to  him,  would  seem  like  the  bcgin- 
Bing  of  all  sonowt  to  na. 

Now,  however,  Mistress  Luther  is  somewhat  comforted  bjr 
his  letters,  which  are  more  dieerfiil  than  those  she  received 
during  his  absence  last  year,  when  he  counselled  her  to  sell  all 
their  Wittembeig  property,  and  take  refuge' in  her  estate  at 
ZoUsdoif,  that  he  might  know  her  safe  out  of  Wittembeig — that 
■*  haunt  of  selfishness  and  luxury" — before  he  died 

His  first  letter  since  leaving  Wittembeig  this  time  is 
addressed—  . 

"  To  my  kfaid  and  dear  1(1^  Lutheriij^  at  Wittembeig,  grace 
and  peace  in  the  Lord. 

"  Dear  lUthe,— Td^y  at  half^past  eight  o'clock  we  reached 
Halle,  but  have  not  yet  arrived  at  Eislebto ;  for  a  great  ana- 
baptist encountered  us  with  water-floods  and  great  blocks  of 
ice,  which  covered  the  land,  and  threatened  to  baptize  us  all 
again.  Neither  could  we  return,  on  account  of  the  Mulda. 
Therefore  we  Remain  tranquilly  here  at  Halle,  between  the  two 
streams.  Not  that  «  thirst  for  water  to  drink,  but  console 
ourselves  with  good  Tmgau  beer  and  Rhine  wine,  b  case  the 
Saaladuwld  break  out  intoarageagain.  For  we  ahd  our  servants, 
and  the  fenymen,  would  not  tempt  God  by  venturing  on  the 
water;  for  the  dievil  is  fioious  against  us,  and  dwells  hi  the 
water-floods;  and  it  is  better  to  escape  him  than  to  complain  of 
him,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  should  become  the  Jest  of  the 
pope  and  his  hosts.  I  could  not  have  believed  that  the  SaaU 
could  have  made  such  a  brewing,  bursting  over  the  causeway 
and  aU.  Now  jio  more;  but  pray  for  us  and  be  pious.  I  hold, 
hadst  thou  been  here,  thou  hadst  counselled  us  to  do  precisely 
what  we  have  done.  So  for  once  we  should  have  taken  thy  advice. 
Herewith  I  commend  you  to  God  Amen.  At  HaUe,  on  the  day 
of  the  Conversion  of  St  FauL  Maktinus  Lt|THKX." 

Four  odier  letters  she  has  received,  one  dated  on  the  ad  of 
February,  addressed—  (. 
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"To  aqr  liMftiljr  bdored  comort  KatlMrin  Lulhcrin,  tht 
Z6l]adort«n  doctotcn,  pioprietnM  of  Um  Saflmaikt,  and  what- 
over  elw  the  naf  be,  gnct  and  poaoe  in  Chrirt;  and  mj  old 
poor  (and,aaIkaow,  pow«ikia)lov«  totheeU  /. 

"  Dtu  Kitlie,— I  beciaine  voy  wtak  on  the  road  cb)aa  to 
Eialeben,  for  my  tint;  although,  wert  thou  there,  thou  wouldM 
have  laid  it  wai  for  the  tins  of  the  Jewt.  For  near  Eideben 
w  pawed  through  a  village  where  many  Jem  reside,  and  it  ii 
tru^  u  I  came  through  it,  »>cold  wind  came  through  my  Baret 
(doctor's  hat),  and  my  hmd,  as  if  it  would  turn  my  Inin  to 
ice. 

"Thy  sons  left  Mansfeld  yesterday,  because  Hans  von  Jene 
so  humbly  entreated  them  to  accompany  him.  I  know  not 
what  they  da  If  it  were  cold,  they  might  help  me  freeie 
here.  Since,  however,  it  is  warm  again,  they  may  do  or  suffer 
anything  else  they  likb.  Herewith  I  commend  you  and  all  the 
house  to  God,  and  greet  all  our  firie-'da    Vigilia  purificationis." 

And  again 


"  To  the  deeply  learned  lady  Katherin  Lutherin,  my  gracious 
consort  at  Wittembeig,  grace^and  peace.    .    , 

"  Deu  Kithe, — ^We  sit  here  and  suffer  ourselves  to  be  tor- 
tured, and  would  gladly  be  away;  but  that  cannot  be,  I  think, 
for  a  week.  Thou  mayest  say  to  Master  Philip  that  he  may 
cwrect  his  exposition ;  for  he  has  not  yet  rightly  understood 
why  the  Lord  called  riches  thoma  Here  is  the  school  in 
•which  to  learn  that"  (it.,  the  Mansfeld  controvenies  about 
property).  "  But  it  dawns  on  me  that  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
thorns  are  ahrays  menaced  with  fire;  therefoie  I  have  all  the 
more  patience,  hoping,  with  God's  help,  to  bring  some  good  out 
of  it  alL  -  It  seems  to  me  the  devil  laughs  at  us;  but  God  laughs 
him  to  acorn  I  Amen.  Pray  for  us.  The  messenger  hastes. 
On  St  Dorothea's  day.  M.  L.  tthy  old  lover)." 

Dr.  Luther  seems  to  be  enjoying  himself  in  his  own  simple 
hearty  way,  at  his  old  hon^  Nobles  and  burghers  give  turn 
the  Boost  friendly  welcome. 

Tha  third  letter  Mistress  Luther  has  received  is  fiill  o<  plaf' 
iid  tender  answers  to  her  anxieties  about  him. 


"To  aqr  jdflv  ooaaort  Kathain  Lutheria,  docton«  and  mit 
tomtntor  at  Wittcmbefik  ay  gndoui  Udy,  gnux  and  peace  ia 
the  Lord. 

"  Read  thou,  dear  Klthe,  the  Goqid  of  John,  and  the  anallM 
•Catechinn,  and  then  thou  wilt  lajr  at  once,  'All  that  in  the  book 
b  Mid  of  me.'  For  thou  nam  needa  take  the  cares  of  thy  Ood 
«pon  thee,  an  if  He  were  not  almighty,  and  could  not  create 
ten  Doctor  Martins,  if  the  one  old  Doctor  Martin  were  drowned 
b  the  Saala.  <  Ltkrt  me  in  peace  with  thy  carrs  I  I  have  a 
better  guardian  than  thou  and  all  the  angels.  It  is  He  who 
ky  in  the  nuuiger,  and  was  fondled  on  a  maiden's  breast ;  but 
who  sitteth  also  now  on  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Almif^Qr 
fUiwr.    Therefoie  be  at  peace."   • 

And  again — 

"To  the  sabtly  anxious  Udy,  katherin  Lutherin,  Doctoiin 
Zulsdorierin  at  Wittemberg,  my  gracious  dear  wife,  grace  and 
peace  in  Clurist  ^ 

"Most saintly  huiy  Doctoresst— We  thank  your  Udyship  kindly 
for  your  great  anxiety  and  care  fyt  us  which  prevented  ybur 
aleq>ing ;  for  since  the  time  that  you  had  this  care  for  us,  s.  fire 
neariy  consumed  us  in  our  inn,  close  by  my  chambcS'  door;  and 
jrestoday  (doubtless  by  the  power  of  your  care),  a  stone  almost 
fell  on  our  head,  and  cruihed  us  as  in  a  mouse-trap.  ¥m  in 
our  private  chamber  during  more  than  two  days,  lime  and 
nortar  crashed  alKn'e  us,  until  we  sent  for  workmen,  who  only 
loudied  the  stone  with  two  fingers,  when  it  fell,  as  huge  as  a 
large  pillow  two  hand-breadths  wide  For  all  this«wc  should 
have  to  thank  ytur  anxiety;  had  not  the  dear  holy  angels  been 
guarding  us  also  I  I  begin  to  be  anxious  that  if  your  anxieties 
do  not  onse,  at  last  die  earth  may  swallow  us  vp,  and  all  the 
elements  pursue  us.  Dost  thou  indeed  teach  die  Catechism 
and  the  creed!  Do  thou  then  pray  and  leave  God  to  care,  u 
h  is  promised.  'Cast  thy  burden  on  the  Lord,  and  he  shaO 
aostain  thee.' 

"We  would  now  ^adly  be  five  and  Journey  homewards,  if 
God  willed  it  sa  Amen.  Amea  Amen.  On  Scholastica's 
Day.    The  willing  lervant  of  your  holiness, 

f  Maktin  Lutbul" 
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Good  iMnm  te  M  all  at  Wittenbofl  llialn«  Lulfaw  Imm 
lacahred  a  ktter  fttwi  the  doctor,  dated  the  t4th  Febniarf, 
•imoandiig  hia  apeedy  rattira  :— 

"  To  aqr  kind  dear  wif»Katharin  Lutheiin  van  Bon,  at  Wi^ 
tambeii,— 

"  Gnoe  and  peace  in  the  Lotd,'daar|Cithet  Wehopethia 
week  to  OQOM  home  main,  if  God  win.  God  baa  dkowp  «• 
gnat  giace ;  for  tlie  ktrla  havj^  ananged  all  through  their 
nAnn,  except  two  or  three  aiticlea — one  of  wliich  ia  that 
Count  Gebhaifd-  and  Count  Albrtcht  ihould  again  become 
brothera,  which  I  undotake  to-day,  and  will  invite  them  to  be 
my  guetia,  that  they  may  apeak  to  each  other,  fw  hitherto  they 
have  been  dumb,  and  have  embitterefl  one  another  with  levera 
lettera. 

"  The  young  men  are  all  in  the  beat  ipirita,  make  excuniona 
with  fools'  belli  on  iledgea— the  young  ladies  alao — and  amuie 
Ihopuelvea  together;  and  among  them  alio  Count  Gebhaid'a 
■oh.    So  we  must  understand  God  is  txamUt^  pntum. 

"I  send  to  thee  some  game  which  the  Countess  Albrecht 
has  presented  to  me.  She  rejoices  with  all  her  haart  at  the 
peace.  Thy  sons  are  still  at  Mansfeld.  Jacob  Luther  will 
take  good  care  of  them  We  have  food  and  drink  here  like 
noblemen,  and  we  are  waited  on  well — too  well,  indeed — ae 
that  we  might  foiget  you  at  Wittembeig.    I  have  no  ailments 

"  T^iis  thou  canst  show  to  Maater  Philip,  to  Doctor  Pomjer, 
and  to  Doctor  Creuxcr.  The  report  has  readied  diis  ^ace  that 
Doctor  Martin  has  been  '  snatched  away'  (iLc,  by  the  devil),  as 
dtey  say  at  Magdeburg  and  at  Leip(i|^^^fBch  iictions  these 
oonntiymen  compose,  who  see  as  ftv  as  ^^  noses.  Some  say 
the  emperor  is  thirty  miles  from  this,  ftSoest,  in  Westphalia; 
aome  that  the  Frenchman  is  captive,  ami  alao  the  Landgrava 
But  let  vr  sing  and  say,  we  will  wait  what  God  the  Lord  wiO 
da— Eisleben,  on  the  Sunday  ValentinL      M.  Loratt,  D." 

So  Ae  woik  of  peacemaking  is  done,  and  Dr.  Luther  is  to 
return  to  us  this  week — ^long,  we  trust,  to  enjoy  among  us  the 
peace-maker's  beatitude.  ^. 


ZXXVIL 

|T  has  been  quite  a  fettival  day  at  Eialcbeit    The  child 
who^  lixty-three  yean  linoe,  waa  hqn  hen  to  Joha 

Luther  this  miner,  retuma  to^lajr  the  greateat  man  in 

the  empire,  to  arbitrate  in  a  jiuaily  dispute  of  the  Counta  ol 
Manafeld. 

Aa  Eva  and  I  watched  him  enter  the  town  to^y  Afom  the 
door  of  our  humble  happy  hone,  ihe  aaid, —  - 
"  He  that  is  greatest  among  you  shall  be  as  he  that  doth 


These  tew  last  years  of  service  have,  however,  aged  him 
mnchl 

I  could  not  conceal  from  myself  that  they  had.  There  are 
traces  of  suffering  on  the  expressive  face,  and  there  is  a  touch  of 
feebleneas  in  the  form  and  step. 

*•  How  is  it,"  I  said  to  Eva,  "that  Elsk  or  TheUa  did  not 
ten  US  of  this  I    He  is  certainly  much  feebler." 

"  They  are  always  with  him,"  she  said,  "  and  we  never  Ke 
what  Tine  is  doing,  loVe;  but  only  what  he  has  done." 

Her  fronts  made  me  thoughtAU.  Could  it  be  diak  audi 
dumges  were  pueing  on  us  also,  and  that  we  were  fiuling  to 
otaerve  themt 

When  Dr.  Luther  and  the  throng  had  passed,  we  returned 
into  tlie  house,  and  Eva  resumed  her  knitting,  while  I  recom- 
menced the  study  of  my  sermon;  bat  secretly  I  raised  my  eyes 
bom  my  books  and  surveyed  her.  If  time  had  indeed  thus 
been  changing  that  beloved  form,  it  wu  better  I  should  know 
it,  to  treasure  ooce  the  pncioas  dayi  be  waft  ao  treacherously 
stealing. 


Yet  tcarceljr,  with  the  leverot  Knitiny,  could  I  detect  tht 
tnce  of  aft  or  lufleiiag  on  her  (koe  or  fonn.  The  calm  biow 
wu  aa  white  and  calm  aa  ever.  The  golden  hair,  ■moothly 
braided  under  her  white  matronlx  ca|>,  waa  aa  free  from  grejr  u 
even  our  Agnef",  who  waa  flitting  in  and  out  of  the  wuter  aun- 
riune,  busjr  with  houaehold  work  in  the  next  room.  There  wu 
a  roundneia  on  die  cheek,  although,  periupa,  ita  curve  waa  a 
little  changed;  and  when  the  looked  up,  and  met  n^  efea,  waa 
there  not  the  veiy'  tame  happy,  childlike  imile  aa  ever,  that 
itemed  to  overflow  from  a  world  of  aunihine  withint 

"Nor  I  aaid;  "  Eva,  thank  God,  I  have  not  deluded  my- 
Mlf  I    Time  hai  no^■tolen  a  march  on  you  yet" 

"  Think  how  I  have  been  shielded,  Fritx,"  the  aaid.  "  What 
a  eunny  and  aheltered  life  mine  has  been,  never  (encountering 
any  atorm  except  under  the  shelter  of  such  a  home  and  such 
)an.  But  Dr.  Luther  haa  been  so  long  the  one  foremoat  and 
highest,  on  whose  breast  the  first  force  of  every  storm  has 
*  burst" 

J^st  then  our  Heine  (;ame  in. 

"  Your  father  is  trying  to  prove  I  am  Qot  growing  dd,"  ahe 
lakL 

"Who  said  such  a  thing  of  our  mothert"  asked  Heins,  tura< 
fa^  fiercely  to  Agnes. 

"  No  oQe,"  I  said;  "but  it  startled  me  to  see  the  change  in 
Dr.  Lather,  and  I  began  ^  fear  what  changes  might  have  been 
going  on  unobserved  in  our  own  home."  » 

"  la  Dr.  Luther  much  duuigedt"  said  Heint.  "  I  think  I 
never  saw  a  nobler  bet,  so  resolute  and  tnie,  and  with  such  a 
keen  glance  in  hia  dail  eyes.  He  mig^t  have  been  one  of  the 
cnqperor's  greatest  generals — he  looks  so  like  a  veteran." 

"  Is  he  not  a  veteran,  Hanzt"  said  Eva.  "  Has  he  not 
fought  all  our  battlea  fw  us  <br  yearst  What  did  you  think  of 
him,  Agnest" 

**  I  remember  best  the  look  he  gave  my  fiuher  and  you,"  ahe 
aaid.  "His  ftce  looked  so  full  of  kindness;  I  thought  how 
happy  he  must  make  his  home." 

Tliat  evening  wiM  natimlly  a  time,  with  Eva  and  me,  for 
going  over  the  past    And  how  much  of  it  is  linked  with  Dr. 
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tether  I  Thp  our  dear  home  exiiti  at  all  ia,  through  God,  hit 
woffc.  AiKjJmore  even  than<  that :  the  freedom  and  p«ace  of 
0V  hearta  axat  to  ui  chiefly  at  flnt  through  him.  All  the  paat 
cam*  back  to  me  whan  I  aw  hi*  fitce  again ;  aa  if  luddcnly 
flaahed  on  me  from  a  mirror.  The  day*  when  he  lang  befon 
Aunt  Urtula  Cotta'i  door  at  Eiienach — when  the  voice  which 
haa  liace  itirrcd  all  Christendom  to  ita  depth*  lang  carol*  for  • 
piece  of  bread:  Then  the  gradual  paaaing  away  of  the  outward 
trial*  of  poverty,  through  hit  father's  proiperity  and  liberality— 
the  brilliant  proapects  opening  before  him  ,at  the  university— 
his  Hidden,  yet  deliberate  closing  of  all  those  earthly  schemes 
— the  descent  into  the  dark  and  bitter  waters,  where  he  fought 
die  flght  for  his  age,  and,  all  but  sinking,  found  the  Hand  that 
saved  him,  and  came  to  the  diore  again  on  the  right  side ;  Wtd 
not  alone,  but  upheld  evermore  by  the  hand  that  rescued  him,  , 
and  which  he  has  made  known  to  the  hearts  of  thousands. 

Then  I  seemed  to  see  him  stand  before  the  emperor  at 
Worms,  in  that  day  when  men  did  not  know  whether  to  wonder 
most  at  his  gentleness  or  his  daring — in  that  hour  which  men 
thought  was  his  hour  of  conflict,  but  which  was  in  truth  his 
ho«r  of  triumph,  after  the  real  battle  had  been  foiight  and  die 
real  victory  won. 

And  now  twenty  years  more  had  passed  away;  the  Bible  his 
been  translated  by  him  into  German,  and  is  spteking  in  count- 
less homes ;  homes  hallowed,  (and^in  many  instances,  created) 
tvjr  his  teaching. 

"What  then,"  said  Eva,  "has  been  gained  by  his  teaching 
and  his  workt" 

"  Hie  yoke  of  tradition,  and  of  the  Papacy,  is  broken,"  I  said. 
''Hie  goqiel  is  preached  in  England,  and,  with  more  or  leas 
result,  througho&t  Germany,  tn  Denmark,  an  evangelical  pastor 
has  consecrated  King  Christian  III.  In  the  low  countries,  and 
elseiHiere,  men  and  women  have  been  martyred,  as  b  the  pri* 
mitive  sges,  for  the  fidth.  ^  In  France  and  in  Switzerland  evan- 
gelical truth  has  been  embraced  by  tens  of  thousands,  although 
not  in  Dr.  Luther's  form,  nor  only  from  his  lips." 

"  These  are  great  results,"  she  replied ;  "  but  they  are  external 
— «t  least,  we  can  only  see  the  outside  of  them.    What  fruit  is 
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there  in  thii  little  world,  around  ui  at  Eisleben,  of  whose  lieait 
we  know  aomethingt" 

"  The  golden  age  it,  indeed,  not  come,"  I  laid,  "  or  the 
Counts  of  Mansfeld  would  riot  be  quarrelling  about  church 
patronage,  and  needing  Dr.  Luther  as  a  peace-maker.  Nor 
would  L>r.  Luther  need  to  contindaAy  to  warn  the  rich  against 
avarice,  and  to  denounce  the  selfithneiA  which  ipent  thousands 
of  florins  to  buy  exemption  from  future  punishntent,  but  grudges 
a  few  kreuzers  to  spread  the  gliad  tidings  of  the  grace  of  God. 
If  covetoiisness  is  idolatry,  it  is  too  plain  that  the  Reformation 
has,  with  many,  only  changed  the  idoL" 

"  Yet,"  replied  Eva,  "  it  is  certainly  something  to  have  the 
idol  removed  from  the  Church  to  the  market,  to  have  it  called 
by  a  despised  instead  of  by  a  hallowed  name,  and  disguised  in 
any  rather  than  in  sacred  vestments." 

Thus  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Reformation  had 
done  for  us  what  sunrise  does.  It  had  wakened  life,  uid 
ripened  real  fruits  of  heaven  in  many  places,  and  it  had  revealed 
evil  and  noisome  things  in  their  true  forms.  The  world,  the 
fltsh,  and  the  devil  remain  unchanged;  but  it  is  much  to  have 
learned  that  the  world  is  not  a  certain  definite  region  outside 
the  cloister,  but  an  atmosphere  to  be  guarded  against  as  around 
us  everywhere;  that  the  flesh  is  not  the  love  of  kindred  or  of 
nature,  but  oisd/in  these,  and  that  the  devil's  most  fieiy  dart  ia 
distrust  of  CSod.  For  tu  penonally,  and  ours,  how  infinitely 
much  Dr.  Luther  has  done ;  and  if  for  us  and  ours,  how  much 
for  countless  other  hearts  and  homes  unknown  to  us ! 

Mutimj,  FAnmry  \\,  1546. 

Dr.  Luther  adminstered  the  communion  yesterday,  and 
preached.  It  has  been  a  great  help  to  have  him  going  in  and 
out  among  us.  Four  times  he  has  preached;  it  seems  to  us, 
with  as  much  point  and  fervour  as  ever.  To-day,  however, 
there  was  a  deep  solemnity  about  his  words.  His  text  was  in 
Matt  xi,  "Fear  not,  therefore;  for  there  is  nothing  covered 
that  shall  not  be  revealed,  and  hid  that  shall  not  be  known. 
What  I  tell  yott  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye  in  light;  and  what 
yc  hear  in  the  ear,  that  preach  ye  on  the  house-tops.    And  fctt: 
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not  them  which  kill  Uie  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the  toul; 
but  rather  fear  him  which  ia  able  to  destroy  both  loul  and  body 
in  hell.  Are  not  two  spariowt  aold  for  a  farthing  t  And  one 
of  them  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Father..  But 
the  very  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  numbered."  He  must  have ' 
felt  feebler  than  he  seemed,  for  he  closed  with  the  words — 

"This,  and  much  more,  may  be  said  from  the  passage;  but 
I  -am  too  weak,  and  Aor  wt  will  dost." 

Eva  seemed  very  grave  all  the  rest  of  the  day^  and  when  I 
returned  from  the  school  on  thi«  morning,  she  met  me  with  an 
anxious  face  at  the  door,  and  said — 

•^Is  the  doctor  better »" 

"  I  have  not  heard  that  he  is  ill,"  I  said. "  "  He  was  engaged 
with  the  arbitration  again  to-day. 

"  I  cannot  get  those  words  of  his  out  of  my  head,"  she 
said;  "they  haunt  me — 'Hert  wt  wiU dose.'  I  cannot  help 
thinking  what  it  would  be  never  to  heu  that  faithful  voice 
■gain." 

"  You  are  depressed,  my  love,"  I  said,  "  at  the  thought  of 
Dr.  Luther's  leaving  us  this  week.  But  by-and-by  we  will  stay 
some  little  time  at  Wittemberg,  and  hear  him  again  there." 

"  If  God  will  I "  she  said  gravely.  "  What  God  has  given  ul, 
through  him,  can  never  be  taken  away." 

I  have  inquired  again  aboiit  him,  however,  frequently  to-day, 
but  there  seems  no  cause  for  anxiety.  He  retired  from  the , 
Great  Hall  where  the  conferences  and  the  meals  take  place,  at 
eight  o'clock;  and  this  evening,  as  .often  before  during  his  visit. 
Dr.  Jonat^.  overheard  him  praying  aloud  at  the  window  of  his 
chamber. 

The  worst— the  very  wont — has  come  to  pass  I  The  faithful 
voice  is,  indeed,  silenced  to  us  on  earth  for  ever. 

Here  where  the  life  begao  it  has  closed.  He  who,  sixty  three 
years  ago,  lay  here  a  little  helpless  babe,  lies  here  again  a  lite- 
less  corpse..  Yet  it  is  not  with  sixty-three  years  ago,  but  with 
thr«  days  aince  that  we  feel  the  bitter  contrast  Three  days 
ago  he  was  among  us  the  counsellor,  the  teacher,  the  messenger  . 
of  God,  and  now  that  heart,  so  open,  so  tender  to  sympathise 
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whh  lorrowi,  and  so  itrong  to  bear  t  Dtdon'i  burden,  hu 
oeued  to  beat 

Yeaterday  it  was  obienred  that  he  wai  fee^e  and  ailing. 
The  Princet  of  Anhalt  and  the  Count  Albert  of  M'nifeld,  with 
Dr.  Jonai  and  hii  other  fHendi,  entreated  him  to  rest  in  hii  own 
room  during  the  morning.  He  was  not  easily  persbaded  to  ( 
spare  himself,  and  probably  would  not  have  yielded  then,  had 
he  not  felt  that  the  work  of  reconciliation  was  accomplished,  in 
all  save  a  few  supplementary  details.  Much  of  the  forenoon, 
therefore,  he  reposed  on  a  leathern  couch  in  his  room,  occasion-  . 
ally  rising,  with  the  restlessness  of  illness,  and  pacing  the  room, 
or  standing  in  the  window  praying,  so  that  Dr.  Jonas  and 
CoeliuB,  who  were  in  another  part  of  the  room,  could  hear  him. ' 
He  dined,  however,  at  noon,  inahe  Great  Hall,  with  those  as- 
aembled  there.  At  dinner  he  said  to  some  near  him,  "  If  I  can, 
indeed,  reconcile  the  rulers  of  my  birth-place  with  each  other, 
and  then,  with  God's  permission,  accomplish  the  journey  back 
to  Wittembeig,  I  would  go  home  and  lay  myself  doitm  to  sleep 
in  my  grave,  and  let  the  worms  devour  my  body.'' 

He  was  not  one  weakly  to  sigh  for  sleep  before  night;  and 
we -now  know  too  well  from  how  deep  a  sense  of  bodily  weari- 
ness and  weakness  that  wish  sprang.  Tension  of  heart  and 
'  mind,  and  incessant  work, — the  toil  of  a  daily  mechanical  *V 
hbooret,  with  the  keen,  continuous  thought  of  the  highest 
thinker, — working  as  much  as  any  drudging  slave,  and  as 
intensely  as  if  ill  he  did  was  his  delight, — at  sixty-three  the 
ittrong,  peasant  frame  was  worn  out  as  most  men's  are  at  eighty, 
and  he  longed  for  rest  ' 

In  the  afternoon  he  complained  of  painful  pressure  on  the 
breast,  and  requested  that  it  might  be  rubbed  with  warm  cloths.  ,. 
This  relieved  him  a  little;  and  he  went  to  supper  again  with  his 
.  '  ftiends  in  the  Great  HalL  At  table  he  spoke  much  of  eternity, 
md  said  he  believed  his  own  death  was  near;  yet  his  con- 
versation was  not  only  cheerful,  but  at  times  gay,  although  it 
related  chiefly  to  the  fUtore  world.  One  near  him  asked 
whether  departed  sunts  would  recognise  each  other  in  heaven. 
He  said.  Yes,  he  thought  they  would. 

When  he  left  the  supper-table  he  went  to  his  room. 
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In  the  night, — Uut  night,'— hit  two  iota,  Paul  and  Maitin, 
thirteen,  and  fourteen  yean  of  age,  lat  up  to  watch  with  hin, 
with  Juitua  Jonas,  whoae  joyt  and  lorrows  h«  had  thared 
through  to  many  yean.  Coeliut  and  Aurifaber  al*o  were  with 
hiia  The  pain  in  the  breast  returned,  and  again  they  tried  rub- 
bing him  liritb  hot  clothe  Count  Albert  came,  and  the  Countcu, 
with  two  phyiicians,  and  brought^  him  tome  shavings  from  tltc 
tuik  of  a  sea-unicorn,  deemed  a  sovereign  fcmedy.  He  took  it, 
and  slept  till  ten.  Then  he  awoke,  and  attempted  once  mott 
to  pace  the  room  a  little;  but  he  could  not,  and  returned  to 
bed.  Then  he  slept  again  till  one.  During  those  two  or  three 
houiji  oHIccp,  his  host  Albrecht,  with  his  wife,  Ambrose,  Jonas, 
and  Luth^s  son,  watched  noiselessly  beside  him,  quietly  keep  . 
ing  up  the  fire.  Everything  depended  on  how  long  he  slept, 
and  how  he  woke. 

'  The  first  words  he  spoke  when  he  awoke  sent  a  shudder  of 
apprehension  through  their  hearts. 

He  complained  of  cold,  and  asked  them  to  pile  up  more  fire 
Alas!  the  chill  was  creeping  over  him  which  no  effort  of  mat 
could  feraove. 

Dr.  Jonas  asked  him  if  he  felt  very  weak. 

"  Oh,"  he  replied,  "  how  I  suffer  I  -  My  dear  Jonas,  I  think  1 
slwll  die  here,  at  Eisleben,  where  I  was  bom  and  baptized." 

His  other  friends  were  awakened,  and  brought  in  to  his  bed- 
side. 

Jonas  spoke  of  the  sweat  on  his  brow  as  a  hopeful  sign,  but 
Dr.  Luther  answered — 

'"  It  is  the  cold  sweat  of  death.     I  must  yield  up  my  spirit, 
for  my  sickness  increaseth." 

Then  he  prayed  fervently,  saying — 

"  Heavenly  FiUher  I  everlasting  and  merciful  God  I  thou  hast 
revealed  to  me  thy  dear  Son,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Him  have 
1  taught ;  Him  have  I  experienced ;  Him  have  I  confessed ; 
Him  I  love  and  adore  as  my  beloved  Saviour,  Sacrifice,  and 
Redeemer — Him  whom  the  godless  persecute,  dishonour,  and 
reproach.  O  heavenly  Father^  though  I  must  resign  my  bo<Iy, 
«  and  be  borne  away  from,  this  life,  I  knowdiat  I  shall  be  widi 
Him  for  evei'.    Take  my  poor  soul  up  t«^ec I" 

'"    .  ■     * 
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Afterwardi  he  took.k  little  medicine,  and,  awuring  hit  friends 
tlut  he  waa  dying,  uid  three  time*— 

"  Father,  "into  thy  handi  do  I  commend  my  ipirit  Thoa 
hast  redeemed  me,  thou  faithful  G<>d.  Truly  G«d  Math  so  Uvtd 
HutoorUr  *  . 

-  Then  he  lay  quite  quiet  and  motionless.  .  Those  around 
sought  to  rouse  him,  and  began  to  rub  his  chest  and  limbs,  aAd 
spoke  to  him,  but  he  made  no  reply.  Then  Jonas  and  Coelius, 
for  the  solacoof  the  many  who  had  received  the  truth  fronf  his 
lips,  spoke  aloud,  and  said — 

"  Venerable  father,  do  you  die  trusting  in  Christ,  and  in  iho  . 
doctrine  you  have  constantly  preached  t " 

He  answered  by  an  audible  and  joyful  "  Yes  I " 

That  was  his  last  word  on  earth.  Then  turning  on  his  right 
side,  he  seemed  to  fall  peaceably  aSREp  for  a  quarter  of  aP  hour. 
Once  more  hope  awoke  m  the  hearts-of  his  children  and  his 
friends ;  but  the  physician  told  them  it  was  no  favourable  symptom. 

A  light  was  brought  near  his  face;  a  death  like  paleness  was 
creeping  over  it,  and  his  hands  and  feet  were  becoming  cold. 

Gently  once  more  he  sighed ;  and,  with  hands  folded  on  his 
breast,  yielded  up  his  spirit  to  God  without  a  struggle. 

This  was  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1 8th  of  February. 

And  now,  in  the  house  opposite  the  church  where  he  was 
bq>tized,  and  signed  with  the  cross  for  the  Christian  warfare, 
Martin  Luther  lies — his  warfare  accomplished,  his  weapons  laid 
•side,  his  victory  won — at  rest  beneath  the  standard  he  has 
borne  so  nobly.  In  the  place  where  his  eyes  opened  on  this 
earthly  life  his  spirit  has  ajvakened  to  the  heavenly  life. '  Often 
he  used  to  qpeak  of  death  as  the  Christian's  true  birth,  and  of  this 
life  aa  but  a  growing  into  the  chiysalis-shell  in  which  the  spirit 
lives  till  its  being  is  developed,  and  it  bursts  the  shell,  casts  off 
the  web,  struggles  into  life,  spreads  its  wings  and  soars  up  to  God. 

To  Eva  and  me  it  seems  a  strange,  mysterious  seal  set  on  his 
fiuth,  that  his  birth-place  and  his  place  of  death — the  scene  of 
his  nativity  to  earth  and  heaven — ^ould  be  the  same. 

We  can  only  say,,  amidst  irrepressible  tears,  those  words 
often  on  his  lips,  "O  death  I  bitter  to  those  whom  thou  leavest 
in  life  1"  and  «  Fear  not,  God  livtth  uilt." 
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|MBBT  is  all  over.  The  beloved,  revered  fonn  ii  with  us 
^1 J9  again,  but  Luther  our  father,  our  pai tor,  our  frignd, 
IKBi  will  never  be  aoiqpgit  us  more.  His  ceaseless  toil 
and  care  for  us  all  have  worn  him  out, — the  care  which  wastes 
life  more  than  sonow, — care  such  as  no  man  knew  since  the 
^XMtle  Paul,  which  only  faith  such  as  St  Paul's  enabled"  hin 
to  sustain  so  long. 

This  morning  his  widow,  his  orphan  sons  and  daughter,  and 
numy  of  the  students  and  citizeni  went  out  to  the  Eastern  Gate 
of  the  city  to  meet  the  funeral  procession.  Slowly  it  pasKd 
throtigh  the  streets,  so  crowded,  yet  so  silent,  to  the  city  church 
where  he  used  to  preach. 

Fritz  came  with  the  procession  from  Eisleben,  and  Eva,  Mth 
Heinx  and  Agnea,  are  also  with  us,  for  it  seemed  a  necessity  to 
us  all  once  more  to  feel  and  see  our  beloved  around  us,  now 
that  death  has  shown  us  the  impotence  of  a  nation's  love  to 
retain  the  life  dearest  and  moDt  needed. pf  all. 

Frits  has  been  telling  us  of  that  mournful  fusf  ral  journey 
from  Eisleben.  -  "  •> 

The  Counts  of  Mansfeld,  with  mdre  than  fifty  hbrsemen,  and 
many  princes,  counts,  and  barons,  accompanied  the  coffin.  In 
every  village  through  which  they  passed  the  church-bells  tolled  as 
if  for  the  prince  of  the  land ;  at  every  city  gate  magistrates, 
deigy,  young  and  old,  matrons,  maidens,  and  little  children^ 
thronged  to  meet  the  procession,  clothed  in  mourning,  and 
chanting  funeral  hymns — German  evangelical  hymns  of  hope 
and  trust,  such  aa  he  had  taught  them  to  sing.  In  the  last 
dtnrch  in  which  it  lay  bef(»«  reaching  its  final  resting-place  at 
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Wittembeirg,  the  people  gathered  Around  it,  and  ung  one  of  hb 
own  hymu,  "  I  Vwrncy  hence  in  peace,"  with  voices  broken 
by  lOba  and  floodi  of  lean. 

Thui  day  anc]  night  the  tilent  body  waa  bome  ilowly  through 
the  Thuringian  land.  The  iicaianta  once  mbtc  remembere«l 
his  fiiithful  affection  for  them,  and  everywhere,  (ion)  vilUge  and 
hamlet,  and  (h>m  every  little  group  of  cottages,  weeping  men 
and  women  pressed  forward  to  do  honour  to  the  poor  remains 
of  him  they  had  lo  often  roitunderstood  in  life. 

.After  Pastor  Bugenhagen's  funeral  sermon  from  Luther's  pal- 
pit,  Melancthon  spoke  a  few  words  beside 'the  coffin  in  the  city  « 
church.C  They  loved  each  other  well    When  Melancthon  heerd 
.of  his  death  he  was  most  deeply  affected,  and  said  in  the  lecture- 
room, — 

"The  doctrine  of  the  forgivenew  of  sins  and  of  laith  in  the 
Son  of  God,  has  not  been  discovertid  by  any  human  understand- 
ing, but  has  been  revealed  unto  us  by  God  Ihrougk  this  nuut 
whom  he  has  raised  up.*' 

In  the  dty  church,  beside  the  coffin,  before  the  body  wu 
lowered  into  its  last  resting-place  near  the  pulpit  .where  he 
preached,  Dr.  M.elancthon  pronounced  these  words  in  Latin, 
which  Caspar  Creutzi|{er  immediately  translated  into  Gtnnaa, — 

"  Every  one  who  truly  knew  him,  must  bear  witness  that  he 
was  a  benevolent,  charitable  man,  gracious  in  all  his  discourse, 
kindly  and  most  Worthy  of  love,  and  neither  rash,  passionate, 
self-willed,  or  ready  to  take  offence.  And,  nevertheless,  there 
were  also  in  him  an  earnestness  and  courage  in  his  words  and 
bearing  such  as  Ix-come  a  man  like  him.  His  heart  was  true 
and  faithful,  and  without  falsehood.  The  Kverity  which  he  ifiaed 
against  the  foes  of  the  doctrine  in  his  writings  did  not  proceed 
from  a  quarrelsome  or  angry  disposition,  but  from  great  earnest- 
ness and  zeal  for  the  truth.  He  always  showed  a  high  courage 
and  manhood,  and  it  was  no  little  roar  of  the  enemy  which  could 
appal  hin\.  Menaces,  dangers,  and  terror  dismayed  him  not 
So  high  and  keen  was  his  understanding,  that  he  alone  in  com- 
plicated, dark,  and  difficult  affairs  soon  perceived  what  waa  tO 
be  counselled  and  to  be  done.  '  Neither,  as  some  think,  was  he 
regvdless  of  authority,  but  diligently  regarded  the  mind  $ni 
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cooiut  in  rebclUoiis  OfiinioM  made  linown  with  violence ;  it  ia 
rather  an  interpretation  of  the  divine  will  and  of  the  true  wonhip 
of  God,  an  explanation  of  the  word  of  God,  namely  of  the  goapel 
of  Chritt  Now  he  ia  united  with  the  propheta  of  whom  he 
loved  to  ulk.  Now  they  greet  him  u  their  fellow-latwurer,  and 
with  biro  praiae  the  Lorc^  who  gathen  and  preaervca  hii  Chtucb. 
Bat  we  moat  retain  a  pmpetual,  undying  recollection  of  thia  our' 
beloved  father,  and  never  let  hit  memory  fade  from  our  hearta." 
Hia  effigy  will  be  pieced  in  the  city  church,  but  hii  Uving 
portrait  ii  enihrined  in  countlcaa  hearta.  Hia  monumcnta  are 
the  achools  throughout  the  Und,  every  hallowed  pastor's  home^ 
above  all,"  the  German  Bible  for  the  German  people  I" 
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We  Stand  now  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  generations  of  out 
time.  Our  father's  house  on  earth  haa  passed  away  fat  ever. 
Gently,  not  long  after  Dr.  Luther's  death,  our  gentle  mother 
peaaed  away,  and  our  father  entered  on  the  fulfilment  of  thoae 
never4uling  hopes  to  which,  since  his  blindness,  his  buoyant 
heart  has  learned  more  and  more  to  cliAg. 

Scarcely  sepiwated  a  year  fiom  each  other,  both  in  extreme 
old  age,  surrounded  by  all  dear^  to  them  on  earth,  they  fell 
ulecp  in  Jesus. 

And  now  Fritz,  who  has  an  appointment  at  the  university, 
lives  m  the  paternal  houae  with  his  Eva  and  our  Thekia,  and 
the  children. 

Of  all  our  family  I  sometimes  think  Thekla's  life  is  the  moat 
bleased.  In  our  evangelical  church,  alao,  I  perceive,  God  by 
hia  providence  makes  nuns ;  good  women,  whose  wealth  of  love 
ia  poured  out  in  the  Church;  whose  iimer  as  well  as  whose  outer 
circle  is  the  family  of  God  How  many  whom  she  has  trained 
in  the  school  and  nursed  in  the  seasons  of  pestilence  or  adve^ 
sity,  live  on  earth  to  call  her  blessed,  or  live  in  heaven  to  receive 
hor  into  the  everlasting  habitations  I 

And  among  the  reasons  why  her  life  is  so  high  and  loving,  no 
doubt  one  is,  that  socially  her  poeition  is  one  not  of  exaltation 
bat  of  lowlincw. 
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Sh*  hM  not  repUowl,  by  toy  oonventkHul  dignities  of  tha 
doialtr,  God'i  MtunI  dignuiei  of  wife  mnd  mother.  Througb 
life  hen  hu  been  the  Uwat  pUce ;  wheretore,  among  other  lies- 
MMM,  I  oft  think  in  heaven  It  may  be  the  kigkat.  But  we  ihall 
■ot  grudge  it  her,  Eva  and  Chriemhild  and  Attantii  and  I. 

With  what  )oy  ihall  we  tee  tho|w  meek  and  patient  browa 
crowned  with  tlie  brightest  crowns  ot  glory  and  immorta^ 
Joyt  .  - 

^  The  little  guxlen  behind  the  Augustei  has  become  a  sacred 
place.  Luther's  widow  and  chitdren  itill  live  there.  Those  who 
knew  him,  and  therefore  loved  him  best,  find  a  lad  pleasure  in 
lingering  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees  which  used  to  shelter 
him,  beside  the  fountain  and  the  little  fish-pond  which  he  made, 
and  the  ilowen  he  planted,  and  recalling  his  words  and  his  fiuni- 
liar  ways ;  how  he  used  to  thank  God  for  the  fish  from  the  pond, 
and  the  vegeubles  sent  to  his  uble  from  the  garden ;  how  he 
used  tp  wonder  at  the  providence  of  God,  who  fed  the  sparrows 
and  all  the  little  birds,  "  which  must  cost  him  more  in  a,  year 
than  the  revenue  of  the  king  of  France ; "  how  he  rejoiced  in  the 
"  dew,  that  wonderfiil  work  of  Go<t,"  and  the  rose,  which  no 
artist  could  imitate,  and  the  voice  of  tlie  birds.  How  living 
the  narratives  of  the  Bible  became  when  he  spoke  of  them  h- 
of  the  great  apostle  Paul  whom  he  so  honoured,  but  pictured  as 
"  an  insignificant-looking,  meagre  man,  like  Philip  Melancthon ;" 
or  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  "  iidio  muu  have  been  a  high  and  noble' 
creature,  a  fair  and  gracious  maiden,  with  a  kind  sweet  voice ;" 
or  of  the  lowly  home  at  Kazareth,  "  where  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  was  brought  up  as  a  little  obedient  child." 

And  not  one  of  us,  with  all  hi*  vehemence,  could  ever  remem- 
ber a  jealoas  or  suspicious  word»  or  a  day  of  estrangement,  so 
geoerous  and  tnistfiil  was  his  nature. 

Often,  also,  came  back  to  us  the  tones  of  (hat  rich,  true  voice, 
and  of  the  lute  or  lyre,  which  used  so  frequently  to  sound  firom 
the  dwelling-room  with  the  large  window,  at  his  friendly  enter- 
tainments, or  in  his  more  solitary  hours. 

Then,  in  twilight  hours  of  quiet,  intimate  converse,  Mistress 
Luther  can  recall  to  us  the  habits  of  his  more  inner  home  life- 
how  in  his  sicknesses  he  used  to  comfort  her,  and  when  she  was 
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iVMpinn  would  My,  with  irreprcMiblc  toah,  "  Dear  Kithe,  out 
children  truit  ua,  though  they  cannot  undeiatand ;  lo  must  w« 
trust  God.  It  is  well  if  wc  do ;  all  comes  from  him."  And  his 
l^rayem  morning  and  evening,  and  fiequently  at  meals  and  at 
other  times  in  the  day — his  devout  repeating  of  the  Smaller 
Catechism  **  to  God " — his  frccjuent  fervent  utterance  of  the 
Lord's  prayer,  or  of  psalips  from  the  Psalter,  which  he  always 
carried  whh  bin  as  A  pocket  ptaycr-booL  -Or,  at  otheir  times, 
fhe  may  speak  reverently  of  his  hours  of  conflict,  when  his 
praver*  became  a  tempest — a  torrent  of  vehement  supplication 
— ■IrTestling  with  God,  a  son  in  agony  at  the  feet  ot  a  father. 
OcMgain,  of  his  sudden  wakings  in  the  night,  to  encounter  th« 
oUsfCQ  devil  with  fervent  prayer,  or  scornful  defiance,  or  words 
of  truth  and  faith. 

More  than  one  among  us  knew  what  reason  he  had  to  believe 
in  the  cfBcacy  of  prayer.  MeUncthon,  especially,  can  never 
forget  the  day  when  he  lay  at  the  point  of  death,  half  unconad- 
ons,  with  eyes  growing  dim,  and  I^uther  came  and  exclaimed 
With  diaatty.-r 

"God  save  us  I  how  succesafiilly  has  the  devil  misused  this 
mortal  frame  I" 

And  then  turning  from  the  company  towards  the  window,  to 
pray,  looking  up  to  the  heavena,  he  came  (as  he  himself  said 
afterwards),  "as  a  mendicant  and  a  suppliant  to  God,  apd  pressed 
I  him  with  all  the  promises  ol'  the  Holy  Scriptures  he  could  re- 
call ;  so  that  God  must  hear  me,  if  e^r  again  I  should  trust  his 
promises."  , 

After  that  prayer,  he  took  Melancthon  by  the  hand,  and  said, 
"Be  (9f  good  cheer,  Philip,  you  wiU  not  die."  And  from  that 
moment  Melancthon  began  to  revive  and  recover  consciousness, 
and  was  restored  to  health. 

Especially,  however,  wc  treasure  all  he  said  of  death  and  the 
resurrection,  of  heaven  and  the  future  world  of  righteousness  and 
)oy,  d  which  he  so  delighted  to  speaL  A  few  of  these  sayings 
I  may  record  for  my  children. 

"  In  the  Papacy,  they  made  pilgrimages  to  the  shrines  of  the 
saints — to  Rome,  Jerunlem,  St  Jago — to  atone  for  sins.  But 
DOW.  we  in  £uth  can  make  true  pilgrimages,  which  really  please 
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God.  When  we  diligently  read  the  prophets,  ptalmi,  ami  eva» 
geliata.  we  journex  towards  God,  not  through  cities  of  the  wmiM, 
twt  in  our  thoughta  «nd  hctfta,  and  viak  the  tiue  Promiied  Land 
and  Pandiae  of  everlasting  life. 

"The  devil  has  sworn  our  death,  but  he  will  crack  a  deaf  nut 
The  kernel  will  be  gone." 

He  had  so  often  been  dangerousljr  ill  that  th^  thought  of  death 
was  verj  CamiUai  to  him.  In  one  of  his  sicknesses  he  said,  "  I 
know  I  shall  not  live  long.  M7  brain  is  like  a  knife  worn  to  the 
hilt ;  it  can  cut  no  longer." 

"  At  Coburg  I  uaed  to  go  about  and  aeck  for  a  quiet  place 
where  I  might  be  buried,  and  in  the  chapel  under  tlfe  cross  1 
thought  I  could  lie  well  But  now  I  am  worse  than  then.  God 
grant  me  a  happy  end  I     I  have  no  desire  to  live  longer." 

When  asked  if  people  could  be  saved  umler  the  Papatly  who 
had  never  heard  ^  doctrine-  of  the  gospel,  he  said,  "  Many  a 
monk  have  I  seen,  before  whom,  on  his  deatli  l)ed,  they  held 
the  crucifix,  as  was  then  the  custom.  Through  (aith  in  His 
merits  and  passion,  they  may,  indeed,  have  been  saved." 

"  What  is  our  ileep,"  he  said,  "  but  a  kind  of  death-1  And 
what  is  death  itself  but  a  night  sleep  1  In  sleep  all  weariness  is 
laid  apide,  and  we  become  cheerful  again,  and  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing ftwh  and  well  So  shall  we  awoke  from  our  graves  in  the 
last  day,  m  though  we  had  only  slept  a  night,  and  bathe  oui 
eyes  and  rise  fresh  and  well. 

"  I  shall  rise,"  he  said,  "  and  converse  with  you  again.  Tlys 
finger,  m  which  is  this  ring,  shall  be  given  to  me  again.  AU 
must  be  restored.  '  God  will  create  new  heaveiu  and  a  new 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.'  Th»e  all  will  be  pure 
rapture  and  joj.  Those  heavens  and  that  earth  will  be  no  dry, 
barren  sand.  When  a  man  is  happy,  a  tree,  a  nosegay,  a  flower, 
can  give  him  gladness.  Heaven  and  earth  will  be  renewed,  and 
we  who  believe  shall  be  everywhere  at  home  Here  it  in  not  so ; 
we  are  driven  hither  and  thither,  that  we  may  have  to  sigh  for 
that  heavenly  fatherland." 

"  When  Christ  causes  the  trumpet  to  peal  at  the  last  day,  all 
wUl  come  forth  like  the  iiuects  which  in  winter  lie  as  dead,  but 
when  the  sun  oomes,  awake  to  life  again ;  or  as  the  birds  wh9 
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H«  «n  the  winter  hidden  in  cldb  of  the  rockf,  or  in  hollow  btnlu 
bjr  the  river  lidet,  yet  live  again  in  the  ipring."  > 

He  uid  at  another  time,  "  Go  into  the  garden,  and  aak  the  ' 
cherry  tree  how  it  ii  possible  that  from  a  dryj  dead  twig,  can 
spring- a  little  biuL  and  from  th^  bud  can  grow  cherries.  Go 
into  the  hodse  ancTkik  the  matron  how  it  can  be  that  from  the 
eggs  under  the  h^n  l|ying  chickens  will  come  forth.  For  if  God 
does  thus  with  cherries  and  birds,  canst  thou  not  honour  him 
by  trusting  that  if  he  let  the  winter  come  over  the« — suffer  thee 
to  die  and  decay  in  the  ground-^he  can  also,  in  the  tnie  sum- 
mer, bring  thee  forth  again  from  the  earth,  and  awaken  thee 
from  the  dead  1 " 

"  O  gracious  God  t "  hf  exclaimed,  "  come  quickly,  come  at 
last  I    I  wait  ever  for  th«t  day — that  morning  of  spring  I " 

And  he  wwts  for  it  stilL  Not  now,  indee<l,  on  earth,  "  in 
what  kind  of  place  we  know  not,"  as  he  sai4 ;  "  but  most  surely 
fret  fi^om  all  grief  and  pain,  resting  in  peace  and  io  t|ie  love  and 
grace  of  God."    •    .  ..  •        \   . 

We  also  waiter  that  Day  of  Redemption,  still  in  the  weak 
flesh  ahd  amidst  the  storm  -and  the  conflict ;  but  strong  and 
peaceful  in  the  truth  Martin  Luther  taught  us,  and  in  the  God 
he  trusted  to  the  last 
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A*  nrniLT  mnr  mm  or  fommilam  aid  biohlt  nxoanuRD 
^_  ■      WORKS  ON  PHYSICAL  Sa^CE, 


rB  BIRD.    By  JuLM  MionLCr,  Afthorof  " HbtoiT of  Fnaoo," 
ta     niulnUd  bjr  Two  Hnndnd  ud  Ivb  KxquUU  Kifmtiigt  bj  Oi4> 
oonLU.    lapnlal  tro,  tuU  (Ut  tld*  (od  gUt  MlfM.    Prlo*  10a.  M. 

Wnmoram  tutntw.—"  TM»  wort  ommW*  ^T  ■••  «qMt<M«»  ^  •aHnu 
tmOMofflMiJ  iiNrt(mA<m  |wMi^ftoi>«Mdk  «mM  lUHtOirtt  ikaiitM  qf,  «i4|p< 
6»  a  wrt<«r  V  JfkMM'f  yMMiior  fm<«f     yW  fcto  tifmmt  4m  flntmr  rf  tU 

tnuroOy  «mU  tatmUd;  amd  <«  M«  ma((«r  qf  paper  ami  prinMaA  IIU  koM^  «!■ 
«IM(  (m  o«Tn(«  d*  lax*.     r>«  tUmtfaWam  on  gnunllt  wry  >«»«t</M.' 


THS  MY8TERIB8  OF  THE  OCEAN.  From  the  Franoh  M 
AknTOB MAaaui.  BirtkaTrudMarol  "Tb«B|nl.'  WtthOMHuodnd 
■ad  Thlrtr  OliutntioM  bgr  W.  PkUMAK  and  J.  RoaL  lapoUl  8*0,  taU  |Ut 
•lil«>B4|lU*d|M.    PrinlOKaiL  r- 

Pau. Maix Qamwti.  — " fletonw ixtt* to ilnif in l>«r «<I»t iHyufi;  ITtkax 
lUn  oiuMtr  iiiwftiwwiii  jmidiiMd  f«|mfar  luitiial  fivm  /V— w.  71  to  •• 
•MDWit,  mwMttit  MtoM  awl  tobniN/AU  to  Mail,  <)r<JU  Am.  /Itoaai. 
iMiil4frMaimRic.n«<ttM<r(N«iw  aw  iiW»fitt«r  wwiniiit;  oad  tk4pn4mtM»m 
^  mdk*  toot  frOMtal  but  tkaHMnon  Mrvnony  ytranu  «k«  ea»  towfeit- 
latod  Mybr  rftalrtaf  to  fawni  MiutMiv  i/Mlotoal  MtoMi' 


rB  DESERT  WORLD.  From  the  French  of  ABTHum  MiJiaiir. 
TwuUUd,  Uitad.  ud  InUifwl  br  Um  TnuwUlor  af  "The  Hid-  br 
lUabdat.  With  Om  Hnndnd  uul  lUitr  lUwtntloni  bj  W.  rsEnAJi,  Podl- 
«o»B,  tad  Yaic  D'Anonrr.    ImparUl  Bro,  tall  |ttt    Price  Ik.  6d. 

Bunui  (JoABTBUT  Kbtuw.— "  ni  matdtn  iff  nolnral  |i*«»»»iina  an 
Mis/bkUd  wUA  a  gran^M  aid  p-tte  JMS  aM  an  tM(^y  Mhyiratod  »y  Me 
arNiT*  iMitcti,  w  Mai  M«  MiNiMitl  </ wnrin- to /M  ty  Mk  tojHiaaMMt  awl 
art     /ltoa<ltanitta«aM«««aHnM«Mt*at.»  ^^ 


EARTH  AMD  BRA.  From  the  FVench  of  Loms  Fiavm.  TnuM- 
Med,  UUed,  ead  Kdeqed  br  W.  R.  DATcaroaT  Adamb  lllMtmtel 
with  Tm  Bnadnd  aad  ntr  b^vlata  bf  runuji,  Ouoomuu.  Yab 
CfAaoBm,  Pbiob,  Foounma,  Kia«,  L^rui>T%  and  otkar  AittoU.  Ib- 
#arialt*&    HaadaoaMlirboudlaeMtaBadtold.    PrieellAad. 

Satobbat  Ramw. — "  f%ti  to  tmMtr  ^  Oum  Kamitomt  and  Jiiijiatei'  witam 
waaaari,  ynt^Vwiy  aa<i  taa»H>m»  <Marfiii<ri,  4^«MM  at  ataair  Aaea  tern  n- 
wnUy  iniMtokad  to  Aaan.  !«•  Aifltok  «Utor  aad  tooaalator  ka*  /tuiaiaHy 
iii>aii<irl  ana  impnni  kto  »rt><ant,  vktok  aalHUto  waA  rwiarifc.  Mietoal 
miffayfcy  lua  fui  <tff«»  bam  «» |»<<!«iinirnHi  Inatal,  aa<l  (k«  Jhi«Njk  y«Mtok«n 
an  to  b«  eon^pafniatod  on  Mto  oohMntf." 

'  T.  HILWM  AND  •ONB,  LONDON,  «DINDUNQH,  AND  HIW  VONK 
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Ainmmkumitt. 

TRB  TUUKPB  Om  mmAir.  WltkT«m«|r-riiM  *«»▼<«•■  Ol^ntvoi 
lUHCVBD  rBOM  ■OTPT.    WKk  Tyw^-wna  K^isflagi    Cron  Ura  . 
TBI  HnrantD  or  BRHUnmt    WMk  r««tr  Ktmwtawi.    Cmm  «n> 
BXILHIIIBABTLaM.    nii»-IWM  Illtw»liii»    Qrnntfo. 

AirtmrSMHf- 
PUOKm  HI  nUOTICS.    WHk  r«tr  ■"tn^Hli^    Owatra 
Tm  Ot AMT-Cnxn.    VWi  rMi'  BatnTliifa    OHnni  tn. 
THI  TO9IIO  PtLaBtH    WMk  TmBty-WTM  liwmn^a    Orawa  Dro. 
PU9I  AMD  ma  PUaOtnUta    WHk  rort/  K^nvlaiK    Omntn 

At  IVm  »<««■«•  mA  KMfmm. 
rAIRT  KiroW-A-«rr.    with  nirtrtov  niMlraUaMi    CkonHro. 
OTUL  ASaUT.    A  Tkia    PoM  Stol 
CLAUDIA.    ATkl*.    PMtSm 

InBUVBnam    a TU* fM*<*4 on  J«rWi  RMorr.    rvktn. 
am  Tta  WATTot,  FImm  rMnd  tr  nicrliai.     Illutntad.     PoU  Sta 
■OUraBIAirrnrUI.;«r,Th*ailil<.M«nwn.    inutntod    PlMt^ro 
TBI  BOBBOtf  GifVB.    OUtw^M,  IUmiBlaM«laid«.    PivtaTO. 
lOOIiS  IM  THI  HIAJrr.    A  TUft    QlHlnl«L     WA  8n> 

ill  nrw  AUNiifi 
Tninini;ar,DirinMiMdLlckl    out adm. m—ilM>ed ifcto    Tti^ttt^. 
TBI  Htvn  OAaUT;  or,  Urc  sot  Um  Wotld.    lUutnlML    roataeap  Hvn 
WXl  ARDAAOI.  ATtloolthtBotr^lhiBCkbaL    roolMmSmn 
TBI  BOLIDAT  OBAPXIT.    CMh  «*».  lOt  odiw.    Fool—p  Sm 
THI  SDKDAT  OBAPUT.    dotk  utra,  fitt  o^pa    Paal«»p  »n>. 
YBI  lOBT  PAinLV.    BiiMlntod.    OUtodfM.    PoobiapSTa 
FU>IA;or,  BdrDootptkia    mmntod.   OUt*d|«.    WviMtftn. 

ill  nm  flMHuf*  awl  MafMM. 
TBI  OOUMDirLBKa.    lUaolntod.    Poitda 

OIAPUUaWVITBinwrAOia.    OIH*a|M,minalMlodd«*.    natRm 
nuKT  or  A  BlBDIX.    OOtodlM^illiaalartrfMa    Poottro.' 
WBUraUHO  DnaiBR.    lUwtntod.    rtailMV«*0- 
MIBAOUMOP  HBAVnaT  LOT!  IB  DAILY  UPK    twHtrnftn. 
TBI  OBOWH  or  SnOOBM  i  or,  Foot  HmiU  to  PuralA     PoolMspSro. 
TAKUAVIBT  IB  TBI  PLAT-BOOK.    nitutntMl.    Poobupera 
MT  MBOBBOUm  naon ;  or,  Paottw  tar  Othcn.    lAiutntwI.    OUt  odgM. 

with  UlaariMtod  iUol    Port  t*«. 
WIHOS  AHD  amrOB;  or,  Lmmm  •■  lanet  UH,    WIA1  Mx  Stori  FUlao. 

Omod|M^«HMUamliM«wlrUr.    PootSvo. 

ill  INw  SMUinf*. 
EAIDA'B  NUBflKBT  NOTB-BOOK.    A  Book  tor  Mbtboim    Pootaav  8m  • 
lAmLW  OP  A  BAT.    UaiteMad.    PooUm]i  Sro. 

At  Om  AUMiif  amA  9l9em>. 
FOim  AMD  HTHBB.    PootootpSro. 
frrOKIBraOMTBIflnTORTOPTHIJIWa   lOwlntod.  PoobMl^Sva 

At  OfU  SMIHitg. 
WINOI  ABD'STncoa    laoMBdllkm.    lUiutrMod. 
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